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‘THE LAST TOURNAMENT." 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, 


POET LAUREATE 


AGONET, the fool, whom Gawain ın his moods 
Had made mock-knight of Arthur’s Table Round, 
At Camelot, high above the yellowing woods, 
Danced like a wither’d leaf before the Hall 
And toward him from the hall, with harp im hand, 
And from the crown thereof a carcanet 
Of ruby swaying to and fro, the prize 
Of Tristram in the jousts of yesterday, 
Came Tristiam, saying, ‘Why skip ye so, Sir Fool ?’ 


For Arthur and Sir Lancelot mding once 
Far down beneath a winding wall of rock 
Heard a child wail <A stump of oak half-dead, 
From roots like some black conl of carven snakes 
Clutch’d at the crag, and started thro’ mid air 


* This poem forms one of the “ Idylls of the King” Its place is between “ Pelleas” 
and ** Guinevere ” 
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Bearing an eagle’s nest: and thro’ the tree 
Rush’d ever a rainy wind, and thro’ the wind 
Pierced ever a child’s cry: and crag and tree 
Scaling, Sir Lancelot from the perilous nest, 
This ruby necklace thrice around her neck, 
And all unscarr’d from beak or talon, brought 
A maiden babe, which Arthur pityimg took, 
Then gave it to his Queen to rear the Queen 
But coldly acquiescing, in her white arms 
Received, and after loved ıt tenderly, 

And named ıt Nestling , so forgot herself 

A moment, and her cares, tall that young life 
Bemg smitten m mid heaven with mortal cold 
Past from her; and in time the carcanet 

Vext her with plamtive memories of the child 
So she, delivermg ıt to Arthur, said, 

‘Take thou the jewels of this dead mnocence, 
And make them, an thou wilt, a tourney-prize ’ 


To whom the King, ‘ Peace to thine eagle-borne 
Dead nesthng, and this honour after death, 
Following thy will! but, O my Queen, I muse 
Why ye not wear on arm, or neck, or zone 
Those diamonds that I reseued from the tarn, 
And Lancelot won, methought, for thee to wear ’ 


“Would rather ye had let them fall,’ she cried, 
‘Plunge and be lost—all-fated as they were, 
A bitterness to me !—ye look amazed, 
Not knowing they were lost as soon as given— 
Shd from my hands, when I was leaning out 
Above the rrver—that unhappy child 
Past in her barge: but rosier luck will go 
With these rich jewels, seemg that they came 
Not from the skeleton of a brother-slayer, 
But the sweet body of a maiden babe 
Perchance—who knows ?-—-the purest of thy knights 
May win them for the purest of my mands.’ 
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She ended, and the cry of a great jousts 
With trumpet-blowimgs ran on all the ways 
From Camelot ın among the faded fields 
To furthest towers, and everywhere the knights 
Arm’d for a day of glory before the Kang 


But on the hither side of that loud morn 
Into the hall stagger’d, his visage mbb’d 
From ear to ear with dogwhip-weals, his nose 
Bridge-broken, one eye out, and one hand off, 
And one with shatter’d fingers danglng lame, 
A churl, to whom mdignantly the King, 

‘My churl, for whom Christ died, what evil beast, 
Hath drawn his claws athwart thy face? or fiend? 
Man was ıt who marr’d heaven’s mage m thee thus ?’ 


Then, sputtering thro’ the hedge of splmnter’d teeth, 
Yet strangers to the tongue, and with blunt stump 
Pitch-blacken’d sawing the aw, said the maim’d churl, 

‘He took them and he drave them to his tower— 
Some hold he was a table-kmght of thnne— 

A hundred goodly ones—the Red Kaught, he— 
Lord, I was tending swime, and the Red Kmght 
Brake im upon me and drave them to his tower , 
And when I call’d upon thy name as one 

That doest nght by gentle and by churl, 

Maim’d me and maul’d, and would outright have slam, 
Save that he sware me to a message, saying— 
“Tell thou the King and all his hars, that I 

Have founded my Round. Table ın the North, 

And whatsoever his own kmghts have sworn 

My knights have sworn the counter to 1t—and say 
My tower 1s full of harlots, hke his court, 

But mine are worthier, seemg they profess 

To be none other than themselves—and say 

My kmghts are all adulterers hke his own, 

But mine are truer, seaang they profess 

To be none other; and say his hour 1s come, 
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The heathen are upon him, his long lance 
Broken, and his Exealbur a straw’ 


Then Arthur turn’d to Kay the seneschal, 
‘Take thou my churl, and tend him curiously 
Tike a king’s heir, tall all his hurts be whole 
The heathen—but that ever-chmbing wave, 
Hurl’d back again so often ın empty foam, 
Hath Jain for years at rest—and renegades, 
Thieves, bandits, leavings of confusion, whom 
The wholesome realm 1s purged of otherwhere,— 
Friends, thro’ your manhood and your fealty,—now 
Make ther last head hke Satan in the North 
My younger knights, new-made, ın whom your flower 
Wants to be solid fruit of golden deeds, 
Move with me toward their quelling, which achieved, 
The lonehest ways are safe from shore to shore 
But thou, Sir Lancelot, sittmg in my place 
Enchaw’d to-morrow, arbitrate the field , 
For wherefore shouldst thou care to mingle with it, 
‘Only to yield my Queen her own again ? 
Speak, Lancelot, thou art slent 1s 1t well?’ 


Thereto Sir Lancelot answer’d, ‘It 1s, well 
Yet better if the King abide, and leave 
‘The leading of his younger knights to me 
Else, for the King has will’d ıt, 16 1s well’ 


Then Arthur rose and Lancelot follow’d him, 
And while they stood without the doors, the Kang 
Turn’d to him saying, ‘Is ıt then so well ? 

Or mine the blame that oft I seem as he 

Of whom was written, “a sound 1s m his ears ”— 
The foot that lorters, bidden go,—the glance 

That only seems half-loyal to command,— 

A. manner somewhat fall’n from reverence— 

Or have I dream’d the bearmg of our knights 
Tells of a manhood ever less and lower ? 

Or whence the fear lest this my realm, uprear’d, 
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By noble deeds at one with noble vows, 
From. flat confusion and brute violences, 
Reel back mto the beast, and be no more?’ 


He spoke, and taking all his younger knights, 
Down the slope city rode, and sharply turn’d 
North by the gate In her high bower the Queen, 
Working a tapestry, lifted up her head, 
‘Watch’d her lord pass, and knew not that she sigh’d 
Then ran across her memory the strange rhyme 
Of bygone Merlin, “ Where is he who knows ? 
From the great deep to the great deep he goes” 


But when the morning of a tournament, 
By these ın earnest those m mockery call’d 
The Tournament of the Dead Innocence, 
Brake with a wet wind blowmg, Lancelot, 
Round whose sick head all mght, like birds of prey, 
The words of Arthur flymg shriek’d, arose, 
And down a streetway hung with folds of pure 
White samite, and by fountams runnmg wine, 
Where children sat m white with cups of gold, 
Moved to the lists, and there, with slow sad steps 
Ascending, fill’d his double-dragon’d charr 


He glanced and saw the stately galleries, 
Dame, damsel, each thro’ worship of ther Queen 
White-robed ın honour of the stainless child, 
And some with scatter’d jewels, lıke a bank 
Of maiden snow mingled with sparks of fire 
He look’d but once, and vail’d his eyes again 


The sudden trumpet sounded as in a dream 
To ears but half-awaked, then one low roll 
Of Autumn thunder, and the jousts began 
And ever the wind blew, and yellowing leaf 
And gloom and gleam, and shower and shorn plume 
Went down it Sighing weariedly, as one 
Who sits and gazes on a faded fire, 
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When all the goodlier guests are past away, 

Sat their great umpire, looking o'er the lists 

He saw the laws that ruled the tournament 

Broken, but spake not, once, a knight cast down 
Before his throne of arbitration cursed 

The dead babe and the follies of the King ; 

And once the laces of a helmet crack’d, 

And show’d him, like a vermin in 1ts hole, 

Modred, a narrow face anon he heard 

The voice that billow’'d round the barriers roar 

An ocean-sounding welcome to one knight, 

But newly-entei’d, taller than the rest, 

And armour’d all m forest green, whereon 

There tript a hundred tmy silver deer, 

And wearmg but a holly-spray for crest, 

With ever-scattermg berries, and on shield 

A. spear, a harp, a bugle—Imstram—late 

From overseas in Brittany return’d, 

And marriage with a princess of that realm, 

Isolt the White—Su Tristram of the Woods— 
Whom Lancelot knew, had held sometime with pain 
His own agaist him, and now yearn’d to shake 
The burthen off his heart m one full shock 

With Tristram ev’n to death Ms strong hands gript 
And dinted the gilt dragons right and left, 

Until he groan’d for wrath—so many of those, 

That ware therr ladies’ colours on the casque, 

Drew from before Sir Tristram to the bounds, 

And there with gibes and flickering mockeries 
Stood, while he mutter’d, ‘ Craven crests! O shame! 
What faith have these n whom they sware to love ? 
The glory of our Round Table 1s no more’ 


So Tiistram won, and Lancelot gave, the gems, 
Not speakmg other word than ‘ Hast thou won ? 
Art thou the purest, brother? See, the hand 
Wherewith thou takest this, 1s red!’ to whom 
Tristram, half plagued by Lancelot’s languorous mood, 
Made answer, ‘ Ay, but wherefore toss me this 
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Like a dry bone cast to some hungry hound ? 

Let be thy fair Queen’s fantasy Strength of heart 
And might of hmb, but mainly use and skill, 

Are winners in this pastime of our King 

My hand—behke the lance hath dript upon it— 
No blood of mine, I trow , but O chef knight, 
Right arm of Arthur in the battlefield, 

Great brother, thou nor I have made the world, 

Be happy m thy fair Queen as I m mine.’ 


And Tristram round the gallery made his horse 
Oaracole; then bow’d lis homage, bluntly saying, 
‘Fair damsels, each to him who worships each 
Sole Queen of Beauty and of love, behold 
This day my Queen of Beauty 1s not here’ 

And most of these were mute, some anger’d, one 
Murmuring ‘ All courtesy is dead,’ and one, 
‘The glory of our Round Table 1s no more’ 


Then fell thick rain, plume droopt and mantle clung, 
And pettish cries awoke, and the wan day 
Went gloommg down in wet and wearmess 
But under her black brows a swarthy dame 
Laugh’d shrilly, erymg ‘ Praise the patient saints, 
Our one wlute day of Innocence hath past, 
Tho’ somewhat draggled at the skirt So be ıt 
The snowdrop only, flowering thio’ the year, 
Would make the world as blank as wintertide 
Come—let us comfort their sad eyes, our Queen’s 
And Lancelot’s, at this night’s solemnity 
With all the kindher colours of the field ’ 


So dame and damsel glitter’d at the feast 
Vaiiously gay- for he that tells the tale 
Liken’d them, saying as when an hour of cold 
Falls on the mountain m midsummer snows, 
And all the purple slopes of mountain flowers 
Pass under white, till the warm hour returns 
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With veer of wind, and all are flowers agai ; 
So dame and damsel cast the simple white, 

And glowing ın all colours, the live grass, 
Rose-campion, bluebell, langeup, poppy, glanced 
About the revels, and with mirth so loud 
Beyond all use, that, half-amazed, the Queen, 
And wroth at Tristram and the lawless jousts, 
Brake up their sports, then slowly to her bower 
Parted, and in her bosom pain was lord 


And little Dagonet on the morrow morn, 
High over all the yellowing Autumn-tide, 
Danced lke a wither’d leaf before the hall 
Then Tristram saying, ‘Why skip ye so, Sir Fool ?’ 
Wheel’d round on either heel, Dagonet replied, 
‘Behke for lack of wiser company , 
Or being fool, and seemg too much wit 
Makes the world rotten, why, belke I skip 
To know myself the wisest knight of all.’ 
’Ay, fool,’ sad Tristram, ‘but ’tis eating dry 
To dance without a catch, a roundelay 
To dance to’ Then he twangled on his harp, 
And while he twangled little Dagonet stood, 
Quiet as any water-sodden log 
Stay’d m the wandermg warble of a brook , 
But when the twanglime ended, skipt again , 
Then bemg ask’d, ‘ Why skipt ye not, Sir Fool ?’ 
Made answer, ‘I had hefer twenty years 
Skip to the broken music of my brams 
Than any broken music ye can make.’ 
Then Tristram, waiting for the quip to come, 
‘Good now, what music have I broken, fool ?’ 
And little Dagonet, skippmmg, ‘ Arthur, the king’s, 
For when thou playest that arr with Queen Isolt, 
Thou makest broken music with thy bride, 
Her daimtier namesake down ın. Bnittany— 
And so thou breakest Arthur’s music too’ 
‘Save for that broken music m thy brains, 
Sir Fool,’ said Tristram, ‘I would break thy head. 
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Fool, I came late, the heathen wars were o’er, 

The hfe had flown, we sware but by the shell— 

I am but a fool to reason with a fool— 

Come, thou art crabb’d and sour but lean me down, 
Sir Dagonet, one of thy long asses’ ears, 

And harken 1f my music be not true 
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“ Free love—free field—we love but while we may 
The woods are hush’d, ther music 1s no more 
The leaf ıs dead, the yearning past away 
New leaf, new life—the days of frost are o'er 
New life, new love to swt the newer day 
New loves are sweet as those that went before . 
Free love,—free field—we love but while we may ” 


‘Ye nmuight have moved slow-measure to my tune, 
Not stood stockstill I made ıt m the woods, ; 
And heard ıt ring as true as tested gold ’ 


But Dagonet with one foot poised in his hand, 
‘Friend, did ye mark that fountain yesterday 
Made to run wine ’—but this had run itself 
All out like a long life to a sour end— 

And them that round 1t sat with golden cups 

To hand the wine to whomsoever came— 

The twelve small damosels white as Innocence, ^ 
In honour of poor Innocence the babe, 

Who left the gems which Innocence the Queen 
Lent to the King, and Innocence the King 

Gave for a prize-—and one of those white slips 
Handed her cup and piped, the pretty one, 

« Dunk, drmk, Sir Fool,” and thereupon I drank, 
Spat—pish—the cup was gold, the draught was mud’ 
And Tristram, ‘Was ıt muddier than thy gibes ? 

Is all the laughter gone dead out of thee ?— 

Not marking how the knighthood mock thee, fool— 
« Fear God - honour the king—his one true kmight— 
Sole follower of the vows ”—for here be they 
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Who knew thee swine enow before I came, 
Smuttier than blasted grain but when the King 
Had made thee fool, thy vanity so shot up 

It frighted all free fool from out thy heart, 
Whauch left thee less than fool, and less than swine, 
A naked aught—yet swine I hold thee stall, 

For I have flung thee pearls and find thee swine’ 


And little Dagonet mincing with his feet, 
‘Knight, an ye fling those rubies round my neck 
In heu of hers, Pll hold thou hast some touch 
Of music, since I care not for thy pearls 
Swine? I have wallow’d, I have wash’d-——the world 
Is flesh and shadow—I have had my day 
The dirty nurse, Experience, in her kind 
Hath foul’d me—an I wallow’d, then I wash’d— 
I have had my day and my philosophies— 
And thank the Lord I am King Arthur’s fool 
Swine, say ye? swine, goats, asses, rams and geese 
Troop’d round a Paynim harper once, who thrumm’d 
On such a wire as musically as thou 
Some such fine song—but never a king’s fool’ 


And Tristram ‘Then were swine, goats, asses, gecse 
The wiser fools, seeing thy Paynim bard 
Had such a mastery of his mystery 
That he could harp his wife up out of Hell’ 


Then Dagonet, turning on the ball of his foot, 
‘And whither harp’st thou thine? down! and thyself 
Down ' and two more a helpful harper thou, 

That harpest downward! Dost thou know the star 
We call the harp of Arthur up im heaven P’ 


And Tristram, ‘ Ay, Sir Fool, for when our King 
Was victor wellnigh day by day, the kmghts, 
Glorying im each new glory, set his name 
High on all hills, and ın the signs of heaven’ 
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And Dagonet answer’d, ‘ Ay, and when the land 
Was freed, and the Queen false, ye set yourself 
To babble about him, all to show your wit— 
And whether he were king by courtesy, 
Or king by right—and so went harping down 
The black king’s highway, got so far, and grew 
So witty that ye play’d at ducks and drakes 
With Arthur’s vows on the great lake of fire 
Tuwhoo ! do ye see 1t? do ye see the star P’ 


‘Nay, fool,’ sad Tristram, ‘not in open day’ 
And Dagonet, ‘Nay, nor will I see it and hear 
It makes a silent music up in heaven, 

And I, and Arthur and the angels hear, 

And then we skip’ ‘Lo, fool,’ he said, ‘ ye talk 
Fool’s treason. 1s the kung thy brother fool?’ 

Then httle Dagonet clapt his hands and shrill’d, 
‘Ay, ay, my brother fool, the king of fools! 
Conceits himself as God that he can make 

Figs out of thistles, sulk from bristles, milk 

From burnmg spurge, honey from hornet-combs, 
And men from beasts—Long live the king of fools!’ 


And down the city Dagonet danced away. 
But thro’ the slowly-mellowmg avenues 
And. solitary passes of the wood 
Rode Tristram toward Lyonesse and the west. 
Before him ded the face of Queen Isolt 
With ruby-circled neck, but evermore 
Past, as a rustle or twitter ın the wood 
Made dull his inner, keen his outer eye 
For all that walk’d, or crept, or perched, or flew 
Anon the face, as, when a gust hath blown, 
Unrufflang waters re-collect the shape 
Of one that ın them secs himself, return’d , 
But at the slot or fewmets of a deer, 
Or ev’n a fall’n feather, vanish’d again 


So on for all that day from lawn to lawn 


Thro’ many a league-long bower he rode At length 


If 
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A lodge of intertwisted beechen-boughs 
Furze-cramm’d, and bracken-rooft, the which himself 
Built for a summer day with Queen Isolt 

Against a shower, dark m the golden grove 
Appearing, sent his fancy back to where 

She lived a moon ın that low lodge with him 

Tul Mark her lord had past, the Cornish king, 

With six or seven, when Tristram was away, 

And snatch’d her thence, yet dreading worse than shame 
Her warnor Tristram, spake not any word, 

But bode his hour, devismg wretchedness 


And now that desert lodge to Tristram lookt 
So sweet, that halting, in he past, and sank 
Down on a drift of foliage random-blown, 
But could not rest for musing how to smooth 
And sleek his marriage over to the Queen 
Perchance in Jone Tintagil far from all 
The tonguesters of the court she had not heard 
But then what folly had sent him overseas 
After she left him lonely here? a name ? 
Was it the name of one m Brittany, 
Tsolt, the daughter of the King? ‘< Isolt 
Of the white hands’ they call’d her the sweet name 
Allured him first, and then the maid herself, 
Who served hım well with those white hands of hers, 
And loved him well, untal himself had thought 
He loved her also, wedded easly, __ 
But left her all as easly, and return’d 
The black-blue Ińsh hair and Irısh eyes 
Had drawn him home—what marvel ? then he laid 
His brows upon the drifted leaf and dream’d 


He seem’d to pace the strand of Brittany 
Between. Isolt of Britain and. his biide, 
And show’d them both the ruby-cham, and both 
Began to struggle for it, tll ns Queen 
Graspt it so hard, that all her hand was red 
Then cried the Breton, ‘ Look, her hand ıs red! 
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These be no rubies, this 1s frozen blood, 

And melts within her hand—her hand 1s hot 
With ill desires, but this I gave thee, look, 
Ts all as cool and white as any flower ’ 
Follow’d a rush of eagle’s wings, and then 

A whimpermg of the spit of the child, 
Because the twaim had spoul’d her carcanet. 


He dream’d, but Arthur with a hundred spears 
Rode far, till o’er the ullimitable reed, 
And many a glancing plash and sallowy isle, 
The wide-wing’d sunset of the misty marsh 
Glared on a huge machicolated tower 
That stood with open doors, whereout was roll’d 
A. roar of mot, as from men secure 
Amid their marshes, ruffians at their ease 
Among their harlot-brides, an evil song 
‘Lo there,’ said one of Arthuz’s youth, for there, 
High on a grim dead tree before the tower, 
A goodly brother of The Table Round 
Swung by the neck and on the boughs a shield 
Showimg a shower of blood im a field nour, 
And therebeside a horn, inflamed the knights 
At that dishonour done the gilded spur, 
Tull each would clash the shield, and blow the horn 
But Arthur waved them back alone he rode 
Then at the dry harsh roar of the great horn, 
That sent the face of all the marsh aloft 
An ever upward-rushing storm and cloud 
Of shriek and plume, the Red Kmight heard, and all, 
Even to tipmost lance and topmost helm, 
In blood-red armour sallying, howl’d to the King, 

‘The teeth of Hell flay bare and gnash thee flat !— 
Lo! art thou not that eunuch-hearted King 
Who fam had chpt free manhood from the world— 
The woman-worshipper ? Yea, God’s curse, and I! 
Slain was the brother of my paramour 
By a knight of thine, and I that heard her whine 
And snivel, bemg eunuch-hearted too, 
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Sware by the scorpion-worm that twists ın hell, 

And stings itself to everlasting death, 

To hang whatever knight of thine I fought 

And tumbled. Art thou King ?—Look to thy life!’ 


He ended Arthur knew the voice, the face 
Wellnigh was helmet-hidden, and the name 
Went wandering somewhere darkling in his mind 
And Arthur deign’d not use of word or sword, 
But let the drunkard, as he stretch’d from horse 
To strike him, overbalancmg his bulk, 

Down from the causeway heavily to the swamp 
Fall, as the crest of some slow-archmg wave, 


- Heard in dead night along that table-shore, 


Drops flat, and after the great waters break 
Whitening for half a league, and thin themselves, 
Far over sands marbled with moon and cloud, 
From less and less to nothing, thus he fell 
Head-heavy, while the knights, who watch’d him, roar’d 
And shouted and leapt down upon the fall’n , 
There trampled out his face from bemg known, 
Ané sank his head in mire, and slimed themselves 
Nor heard the King for their own cries, but sprang 
Thro’ open doors, and swording right and left 

Men, women, on their sodden faces, hurl’d 

The tables over and the wimes, and slew 

Till all the rafters rang with woman-yells, 

And all the pavement stream’d with massacre 
Then, yell with yell echomg, they fired the towe1, 
Which half that autumn night, ke the hve North, 
Red-pulsing up thro’ Alioth and Alcor, 

Made all above ıt, and a hundred meres 

About it, as the water Moab saw 

Come round by the East, and out beyond them flush’d 
The long low dune, and lazy-plunging sea 


So all the ways were safe from shore to shore, 
But in the heart of Arthur pain was lord. 
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Then out of Tristram waking, the red dream 
Fled with a shout, and that low lodge return’d, 
Mad-forest, and the wmd among the boughs 
He whistled his good warhorse left to graze 
Among the forest greens, vaulted upon him, 
And rode beneath an ever-showermg leaf, 

Till one lone woman, weeping near a cross, 


Stay’d him, ‘Why weep ye?’ ‘Lord,’ she said, ‘my man 


Hath left me or ıs dead ,’ whereon he thought— 
‘What, an she hate me now? I would not this 
What, an she love me still? I would not that 

I know not what I would ’—-but said to her,— 
‘Yet weep not thou, lest, 1f thy mate return, 

He find thy favour changed and love thee not’— 
Then pressing day by day thro’ Lyonesse 

Last in a roky hollow, belling, heard. 

The hounds of Mark, and felt the goodly hounds 
Yelp at lis heart, but turning, past and gain’d 
Tintagil, half m sea, and high on land, 

A. crown of towers. 


Down in a casement sat, 
A low sea-sunset glorying round her hair 
And glossy-throated grace, Isolt the Queen 
And when she heard the feet of Tristram grind 
The spiring stone that scaled about her tower, 
Flush’d, started, met him at the doors, and there 
Belted lis body with her white ombrace 
Crymg aloud ‘Not Mark—not Maik, my soul! 
The footstep flutter’d me at first not he: 
Catlike thro’ his own castle steals my Maik, 
But warrior-wise thou stridest through his halls 
Who hates thee, as [ him—-ev’n to the death 
My soul, I felt my hatred for my Mark 
Quicken within me, and knew that thou wert mgh.’ 
To whom Sir Tristram smiling, ‘I am here 
Let be thy Mark, seemg he is not thine’ 
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And drawing somewhat backward she replied, 
‘Can he be wrong’d who 1s not ev’n his own, 
But save for dread of thee had beaten me, 
Seratch’d, bitten, blinded, marr’d me somehow—~Mark ? 
What rights are his that dare not strike for them ? 
Not lift a hand—not, tho’ he found me thus! 
But hearken, have ye met him? hence he went 
To-day for three days’ hunting—as he said— 
And so returns belike within an hour 
Mark’s way, my soul '—but eat not thou with him, 
Because he hates thee even more than fears, 
Nor drink and when thou passest any wood 
Close visor, lest an arrow from the bush 
Should leave me all alone with Mark and hell 
My God, the measure of my hate for Mark, 
Is as the measure of my love for thee’ 


So, pluck’d one way by hate and one by love, «a 
Drain’d of her force, again she sat, and spake 
To Tristram, as he knelt before her, saying, 
: O hunter, and O blower of the horn, 
Harper, and thou hast been a rover too, 
For, ere I mated with my shambling king, 
Ye twain had fallen out about the bride 
Of one—his name 1s out of me—the prize, 
If prize she were—(what marvel—she could see) — 
Thine, friend, and ever since my craven seeks 
To wreck thee villamously but, O Sir Kmght, 
What dame or damsel have ye kneeled to last ?’? 


And Tristram, ‘ Last to my Queen Paramount, 
Here now to my Queen Paramount of love, 
And loveliness, ay, lovelier than when first 
Her hight feet fell on our rough Lyonesse, 
Sailng from Ireland ’ 


Softly laugh’d Isolt, 


Flatter me not, for hath not our great Queen 
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My dole of beauty trebled °’ and he said 

‘Her beauty 1s her beauty, and thine thine, 
And thine is more to me—soft, gracious, kmd— 
Save when thy Mark ıs kindled on thy lips 

Most gracious, but she, haughty, ev’n to him, 
Lancelot, for I have seen him wan enow 

To make one doubt 1f ever the great Queen 
Have yielded him her love’ 


To whom Isolt, 
‘Ah then, false hunter and false harper, thou 
Who brakest thro’ the scruple of my bond, 
Calling me thy white hind, and sayimg to me 
That Guinevere had sinn’d agamst the highest, 
And I—misyoked with such a want of man— 
That I could hardly sin agamst the lowest ’ 


He answer’d, ‘O my soul, be comforted! 
If this be sweet, to sin in leading strings, 
If here be comfort, and 2f ours be sin, 
Crown’d warrant had we for the crownimg sin 
That made us happy but how ye greet me—fear 
And fault and doubt—no word of that fond tale— 
Thy deep heart-yearnings, thy sweet memories 
Of Tristram in that year he was away’ 


And, saddening on the sudden, spake Isolt, 

” <I had forgotten all im my strong joy 

To see thee—yearnmgs ?—ay! for, hour by hou, 
Here ım the never-ended afternoon, 

O sweeter than all memories of thee, 

Deeper than any yearnings afte: thee 

Seem’d those far-rolling, westward-smiling seas, 
Watch’d from this tower Isolt of Britam dash’d 
Before Isolt of Baittany on the strand, 

Would that have chill’d her bride-knss? Wedded he ? 
Fought ın her father’s battles? wounded there ? 
The King was all fulfill’d with gratefulness, 

And she, my namesake of the hands, that heal’d 
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Thy hurt and heart with unguent and caress— 
Well——can I wish her any huger wrong 

Than having known thee? her too hast thou left 
To pine and waste in those sweet memories 

O were [ not my Mark’s, by whom all men 

Are noble, I should hate thee more than love ’ 


And Tristram, fondhng her ight hands, rephed, 
‘Grace, Queen, for beg loved she loved me well 
Did I love her? the name at least I loved 
Isolt P-—I fought his battles, for Isolt! 

The night was dak, the true star set Isolt! 
The name was ruler of the dark———Isolft ? 
Care not for her! patient, and prayeiful, meck, 
Pale-blooded, she will yield herself to God ’ 


And Isolt answer’d, ‘Yea, and why not I * 
Mine 1s the larger need, who am not meek, 
Pale-blooded, prayerful Let me tell thee now 
Here one black, mute midsummer night I sat, 
Lonely, but musing on thee, wondering where, 
Murmurmeg a heht song I had heard thee sing, 
And oncc or twice I spake thy name aloud 
Then flash’d a levin-brand , and near me stood, 
In fummg sulphur blue and green, a fiend— 
Mark’s way to steal behind one in the dark— 
For there was Mark “Ele has wedded her,” he said, 
Not said, but hiss’d it then this crown of towers 
So shook to such a roar of all the sky, 

That here in utter dark I swoon’d away, 

And woke again in utter dark, and cried, 

“I will flee hence and give myself to God ”— 
And thou wert lymg ın thy new leman’s arms’ 


Then Tristram, eve: dallying with her hand, 
‘May God be with thee, sweet, when old and gray, 
And past desire!’ a saying that anger’d her 
‘“ May God be with thee, sweet, when thou art old, 
And sweet no more tome!” I need Him now 
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For when had Lancelot utter’d ought so gross 
Ev’n to the swineherd’s malkin in the mast ? 
The greater man, the greater courtesy 

But thou, thro’ ever harrying thy wild beasts— 
Save that to touch a harp, tilt with a lance 
Becomes thee well—art grown wud beast thyself 
How darest thou, if lover, push me even 

In fancy from thy side, and set me far 

In the gray distance, half a hfe away, 

Her to be loved no more? Unsay ıt, answear'! 
Flatter me rather, seeing me so weak, 

Broken with Mark and hate and solitude, 

Thy marriage and mine own, that I should suck 
lies lıke sweet wimes he to me- I believe 

Will ye not le ? not swear, as thore ye kneel, 
And solemnly as when ye sware to hin, 

The man of men, our Kmg—My God the power 
Was once 1n vows when men believed the King! 
They led not then, who sware, and thro’ their vows 
The King prevailing made his realm —I say, 
Swear to me thou wilt love me ev’n when old, 
Gray-hair’d, and past des.re, and m despair’ 


Then Tristram, pacing moodily up and down, 
‘Vows! did ye keep the vow ye made to Mark 


More than [mme? Lied, say ye? Nay, but icarnt, 


The vow that binds too strictly snaps Itself— 
My kmghthood taught me this—ay, being snapt— 
We run more counter to the soul thereof 
Than had we never sworn I swear no more 
I swore to the great King, and am forsworn 
For once—ev’n to the herght—I honour’d him. 
“ Man, is he man at all?” methought, when first 
I rode from our rough Lyonesse, and beheld 
That victor of the Pagan throned in hall— 
His hair, a sun that ray’d from off a brow 
Like hillsnow high in heaven, the steel-blue eyes, 
The golden beard that clothed his lips with light— 
Moreover, that weird legend of his b_rth, 
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With ‘Merlin’s mystic babble about his end 
Amazed me, then, his foot was on a stool 

Shaped as a diagon, he seem’d to me no man, 
But Michael trampling Satan , so I sware, 

Bemg amazed but this went by—the vows! 

O ay—the wholesome madness of an hour— 
They served their use, their tame, for every knight 
Beheved himself a greater than himself, 

And every follower eyed him as a God, 

Til he, bemg lifted up beyond himself, 

Did mightier deeds than elsewise he had done, 
And so the realm was made, but then their vows— 
Furst mamly thro’ that sullymg of our Queen— 
Began to gall the knighthood, askimg whence 
Had Arthur right to bind them to humself? 
Dropt down from heaven? wash’d up from out the deep ? 
They fail’d to trace him thro’ the flesh and blood 
Of our old Kings whence then? a doubtful lord 
To bind them by inviolable vows, 

Which flesh and blood perforce would violate : 
For feel this arm of mme—the tide within 

Red with free chase and heather-scented aur, 
Pulsing full man, can Arthur make me pure 

As any maiden child? lock up my tongue 

From uttermg freely what I freely hear ? 

Bind me to one? The great woild laughs at it 
And worldling of the world am I, and know 

The ptaimigan that whitens ere his hour 

Wooes his own end, we are not angels here 

Nor shall be vows—I am woodman of the woods, 
And hear the garnet-headed yaffingale 

Mock them my soul, we love but while we may, 
And therefore 1s my love so large for thee, 

Seeing ıt 1s not bounded save by love’ 


Here ending, he moved toward her, and she said, 
‘Good an I turn’d away my love for thee 
To some one thrice as courteous as thyself— 
Hor courtesy wins woman all as well 
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As valour may, but he that closes both 
Is perfect, he is Lancelot—taller ındeed, 
Rosier, and comelier, thou—but say I loved 
This knighthest of all knights, and cast thee back 
` Thine own small saw, “ We love but while we may,” 
Well then, what answer?’ 


He that while she spake, 
Mindful of what he brought to adorn her with, 
The jewels, had let one finger hghtly touch 
The warm white apple of her throat, replied, 
‘Press this a little closer, sweet, until— 
Come, I am hunger’d and half-anger’d—meat, 
Wine, wine—and I will love thee to the death, 
And out beyond into the dream to come’ 


So then, when both were brought to full accord, 
She rose, and set before him all he will’d; 
And after these had comforted the blood 
With meats and wines, and satiated therr hearts— 
Now talking of their woodland paradise, 
The deer, the dews, the fern, the founts, the lawns, 
Now mocking at the much ungainliness, 
And craven. shifts, and long crane legs of Mark— 
Then Tristiam laughing caught the harp, and sang 


‘Ay, ay, O ay—the winds that bend the buer ! 

A. star ın heaven, a star within the mere! 

Ay, ay, O ay——a star was my desire, 

And one was far apart, and one was near 

Ay, ay, O ay—the winds that bow the grass! 

And one was water and one star was fire, P B KYA4 
And one will eve: shine and one will pass } 

Ay, ay, O ay—the winds that move the mere’ 


Then in the lhght’s last glimmer Tristram show’d 
And swung the ruby carcanet She cried, 
‘The collar of some order, which our King 
Hath newly founded, all for thee, my soul, 
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For thee, to yield thee grace beyond thy peers’ 
‘Not so, my Queen,’ he said, ‘but the red frmt 

Grown on a magic oak-tree in mid-heaven 

And won by Tristram as a tourney-prize, 

And hither brought by Tristram, for his last 

Love-offering and peace-offering unto thee’ 


He rose, he turn’d, and fhngmg round her neck, 
Claspt ıt, but while he bow’d himself to lay 
Warm kisses in the hollow of her throat, 
Out of the daik, Just as the lps had touch’d, 
Behind him rose a shadow and a shriek— 
‘Maik’s way,’ said’ Mark, and clove him thro’ the brain 


That mght came Arthur home, and while he climb’d, 
All in a death-dumb autumn-dripping gloom, 
The stairway to the hall, and look’d and saw 
The great Queen’s bower was dark,—about his feet 
A voice clung sobbing till he question’d 1t, 
< What art thou?’ and the voice about his feet 
Sent up an answer, sobbing, ‘I am thy fool, 
And I shall never make thee smile again ’ 





YEAST. 


{T has been known, from time ımmemorial, that the sweet liquids 

which may be obtained by expressing the juices of the fruits and 
stems of various plants, 01 by steeping malted barley in hot water, 
or by mixing honey with water—are lable to undergo a series of very 
singular changes, 1f freely exposed to the air and left to themselves, in 
warm weather However clear and pellucid the liquid may have been, 
when first prepared, however carefully 1t may have been freed from even 
the finest visible impurities, by stiaming and filtration, ıt will not 
remain clear After a time ıt will become cloudy and turbid , httle 
bubbles will be seen rising to the surface, and their abundance will 
inciease until the liquid hisses as if ıt were stmmermg on the fire 
By degices, some of the solid particles which produce the turbidity of 
the hquid collect at its surface into a scum, which is blown up by the 
emerging air-bubbles into a thick, foamy froth. Anothe: moiety 
sinks to the bottom, and accumulates as a muddy sediment, or 
“ lees,” 

When this action has continued for a certain time, with more or 
less violence, ıt gradually moderates The evolution of bubbles 
slackens, and finally comes to an end, scum and lees alike settle at 
the bottom, and the fluid is once more clear and transparent. But it 
has acquired properties of which no trace existed ın the original 
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liquid. Instead of beng a mere sweet fluid, mamiy composed of 
sugar and water, the sugar has more or less completely disappeared, 
and it has acquired that pecuhar smell and taste whicn we call 
“spirituous.”” Instead of bemg devoid of any obvious effect upon 
the animal economy, ıt has become possessed of a very wonderful 
influence on the nervous system , so that ın small doses ıt exhilarates, 
while in larger, it stupefies, and may even destroy life 

Moreover, if the original fluid 1s put into a still, and heated for a 
while, the first and last product of its distillation is simple water; 
while, when the altered fluid 1s subjected to the same process, the 
matter which 1s first condensed m the receiver 1s found to be a clear, 
volatile substance, which 1s hghter than water, has a pungent taste and 
smell, possesses the intoxicating powers of the fluid ın an eminent 
degree, aud takes fire the moment 1t 1s brought ın contact with a flame. 
The alchemists called this volatile quid, which they obtained from 
wine, ‘spirits of wine,” just as they called hydrochloric acid “ spirits 
of salt,” and as we, to this day, call refined turpentine “spirits of 
turpentine’ As the “ spitus,” or breath, of a man was thought to 
be the most refined and subtle part of him, the intelligent essence of 
man was also conceived as a sort of breath, or spirit , and, by analogy, 
the most refined essence of any thing was called its “spuit ” And 
then ıt has come about that we use the same word for the soul of 
man. and for a glass of gin. 

At the present day, however, we even more commonly use another 
name for this peculiar gquid—namely, “alcohol,” and its origin is 
not less smgular The Dutch physician, Van Helmont, lived in 
the latter part of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth 
century—in the transition period between alchemy and chemistry— 
and was rather more alchemist than chemist Appended to his 
“ Opera Omnia,” published in 1707, there ıs a very needful “ Clavis 
ad obscuriorum sensum referandum.” in which the following passage 
occuls — 


“ AnconoL —Chymicis est liquoi aut pulvis summe subtilisatus, vocabulo 
O11entalibus quoque, cum piimis Habessinis, familiai1, quibus cohol specia- 
tum pulverem impalpabilem ex antimonio pio oculis tingendis denotat ... 
Hodie autem, ob analogiam quivis pulvis tenerior, ut pulvis oculorum caner 
summe subtihsatus alcohol audit, haud aliter ac spuitus rectificatissim1 
atcolisat, dicuntur ”’ 


Robeit Boyle similaily speaks of a fine powder as “ alcohol,” and 
so late as the middle of the last century the English lexicographer, 
Nathan Bailey, defines “alcohol” as “the pure substance of anything 
separated from the more gross, a very fine and impalpable powder, 
or a very pure, well-rectified spirit’ But, by the tıme of the pub- 
hieation of Lavoisier’s “‘Traitée Elémentaire de Chimie,” in 1789, the 
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term “ alcohol,’ “ alkohol,” or “alkool” (for ıt 18 spelt ın all three 
ways), which Van Helmont had applied primarily to a fine powder, 
and only secondarily to spirits of wine, had lost its primary meaning 
altogether ; and, from the end of the last century until now, 1t has, 
I believe, been used exclusively as the denotation of spirits of wine, 
and bodies chemically allied to that substance 

The process which gives rise to alcohol in a saccharine fluid is 
known to us as “fermentation,” a term based upon the apparent 
boiling up or “ effervescence ” of the fermenting hquid, and of Latin 
origin 

Our Teutonic cousins call the same process “gahren,” “ gasen,” 
“goschen,” and “gischen ;” but, oddly enough, we do not seem to 
have retained their verb or substantive denoting the action itself, 
though we do use names identical with, or plainly derived from, 
theirs for the scum and lees These are called, in Low German, 
“ gascht” and “gischt,” m Anglo-Saxon, “gest,” “gist,” and 
“yst,” whence our “yeast”? Again, in Low German and in Anglo- 
Saxon, there 1s another name for yeast, having the form “ barm,” or 
“beorm,” and in the midland counties “barm” is the name by 
which yeast 1s still best known In High German, there is a thud 
name for yeast, “ hefe,” which 1s not represented ın English, so far 
as I know 

All these words are said by philologers to be derived from roots 
expressive of the intestine motion of a fermenting substance Thus 
“ hefe” 1s derived from “ heben,” to raise, “barm ” fiom “beren ” 
or “baren,” to bear up, ‘‘ yeast,” “ yst” and “ pist,”’ have all to do 
with seething and foam, with | yeasty waves,” and “ gusty ” breezes 

The same reference to the swelling up of the fermenting substance 
is seen 1n the Gallo-Latin terms “levure ” and “leaven ” 

It ıs highly creditable to the ımgenuty of our ancestors, that the 
peculiar property of fermented hquids, in virtue of which they 
“make glad the heart of man,” seems to have been known in the 
remotest periods of which we have any record All savages take to 
alcoholic fluids as 1f they were to the manner born Our Vedic 
forefathers intoxicated themselves with the juice of the “soma,” 
Noah, by a not unnatural reaction against a superfluity of water, 
appears to have taken the earhest practicable opportunity of qualify- 
ing that which he was obliged to drink, and the ghosts of the 
ancient Egyptians were solaced by pictures of banquets ın which the 
wine-cup passes round, graven on the walls of therr tombs. A know- 
ledge of the process of fermentation, therefore, was 1n all probabihty 
possessed, by the prehistoric populations of the globe, and ıt must 
have become a matter of great interest even to primeval wine-bibbers 
to study the methods by which fermented liquids could be surely 
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manufactured No doubt, therefore, ıt was soon discovered toat the 
most certain, as well as the most expeditious, way of making a sweet 
yuice ferment was to add to ıt a little of the scum, or lees, of another 
fermenting juice And it can hardly be questioned that this singular 
excitation of fermentation ın one fluid, by a sort of mmfection, or 
inoculation, of a little ferment taken fiom some other fluid, together 
with the strange swelling, foaming, and hissing of the fermented 
substance, must have always attracted attention fiom the more 
thoughtful Nevertheless, the commencement of the scientific analysis 
of the phenomena dates from a period not earlier than the first half 
of the seventeenth century 

At this time, Van Helmont made a first step, by pointing out that 
the peculiar hissing and bubbling of a fermented liquid ıs due, not 
to the evolution of common air (which he, as the mventor of the 
term “ gas,’ calls “ gas ventosum’’), but to that of a peculiar kind of 
air such as is occasionally met with ın caves, mines, and wells, and 
which he calls “ gas sylvestre ” l 

But a century elapsed before the nature of this “ gas sylvestre,” or, 
as ıt was afterwards called, “ fixed air,” was clearly determmed, and 
1t was found to be identical with that deadly “choke damp” by 
which the lives of those who descend into old wells, or mines, or 
brewers’ vats, are sometimes suddenly ended , and with the poisonous 
aerform flud which ıs produced by the combustion of charcoal, and 
now goes by the name of carbonic acid gas 

Duiing the same time ıt gradually became clear that the presence 
of sugar was essential to the production of alcohol and the evolution 
of carbonic acid gas, which are the two great and conspicuous pro- 
ducts of fermentation And finally, in 1787, the Italian chemist, 
Fabronı, made the capital discovery that the yeast ferment, the 
presence of which is necessary to fermentation, 1s what he termed a 
“ vegeto-animal ” substance—or 1s a body which gives off ammoniacal 
salts when ıt 1s burned, and 1s, ın other ways, simular to the gluten of 
plants and the albumen and casem of animals 

These discoveries prepared the way for the illustrious Frenchman, 
Lavoisier, who first approached the problem of fermentation with a 
complete conception of the nature of the work to be done The 
words in which he expresses this conception, in the treatise on 
elementary chemistry, to which reference has already been made, 
mark the year 1789 as the commencement of a revolution of not less 
moment in the world of science than that which simultaneously burst 
over the political world, and soon engulfed Lavoisier himself in one 
of its mad eddies, 


“ We may lay it down as an mcontesatble axiom that, in all the opera- 
tions of art and nature, nothmg is ceated, an equal quantity of matter 
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exists both before and afte: the expe1ment the quality and quantity of the 
clements 1emain precisely the same, and nothing takes place beyond changes 
and modifications in the combinations of these elements Upon this pumn- 
ciple, the whole ait of performing chemical expe:iments depends. we must 
always suppose an exact equality between the clements of the body 
examined and those.of the product of its analyses. 

‘ Hence, since from must of giapes we procure alcohol and carbonic acid, I 
have an undoubted 1ight to suppose that must consists of carbonic acid and 
alcohol Fiom these piemsses we have two modes of ascertaining what 
passes dung vinous fermentation ether by detexmiming the nature 
of, and the elements which compose, the fermentable substances, o1 by 
accmately examining the pioducts 1esulting from fermentation, and 1% 1s 
evident that the knowledge of eithe: of these must lead to accuate conclu- 
sions conceining the natuie and composition of the othe: Fıom these con- 
siderations, 1t became necessary accurately to detexzmine the constituent 
elements of the fermentable substances , and, foi this puipose, I did not make 
use of the compound juices of fimts, the 11goi0us analysis of which 1s 
perhaps impossible, but made choice of sugar, which is easily analysed and 
the nature of which I have aheady explained. This substance 1s a true 
vegetable oxyd, with two bases, composed of hydrogen and carbon, biought 
to the state of an oxyd by means of a ceitain proportion of oxygen, and 
these three elements aie combined ın such a way that a very shght force is 
sufficient to destroy the equilibiium of then connection ” 


After giving the details of his analysis of sugar and of the pro- 
ducts of fermentation Lavoisier continues — 


“ The effect of the vinous fe1mentation upon sugai is thus reduced to the 
mere sepatation of its elements into two poitions, one part 1s oxygenated 
atthe expense of the other, so as to form carbonic acid , while the othe 
part, bemg disoxygenated in favour of the latte:, ıs converted mto the com- 
bustible substance called alkohol, therefore, if 1t were possible to 1¢e-unite 
alkohol and carbonic acid togethe:, we ought to form sugar ’’* 


Thus Lavoisier thought he had demonstrated that the carbonic 
acid and the alcohol which are produced by the process of fermenta- 
tion, are equal in weight to the sugar which disappeais, but the 
application of the more 1efined methods of modern chemistry to the 
investigation of the products of fermentation by Pasteur, in 1860, 
proved that this 1s not exactly true, and that there 1s a deficit of 
from 5 to 7 per cent of the sugar which is not covered by the 
alcohol and carbonic acid evolved The greater part of this deficit 
1s accounted for by the discovery of two substances, glycerine and 
succinic acid, of the existence of which Lavoisier was unaware, ın the 
fermented liquid But about 14 per cent. still 1emains to be made 
good According to Pasteur, ıt has been appropriated by the yeast, 
but the fact that such appropmation takes place cannot be said to be 
actually proved. 

However this may be, there can be no doubt that the constituent 
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elements of fully 98 per cent of the sugar which has vanished 
during fermentation have simply undergone rearrangement, like 
the soldiers of a bugade, who at the word of command divide them- 
selyes into the independent regiments to which they belong ‘The 
biigade ıs sugar, the regiments are carbonic acid, sucenic acid, 
alcohol, and glycerme 

From the time of Fabioni, onwards, it has been admitted that the 
agent by which this suipiising rearrangement of the particles of 
the sugar is effected is the yeast But the first thoroughly conclusive 
evidence of the necessity of yeast for the fermentation of sugar was 
fuimished by Appert, whose method of preserving perishable articles 
of food excited so much attention m France at the beginning of this 
century. Gay-Lussac, in his “Mémoire sur la Fermentation,” * alludes 
to Appert’s method of preserving bee1-wo1t unfermented for an mde- 
finite time, by simply boiling the woit and closing the vessel in 
which the boiling fluid ıs contained, mm such a way as thoroughly to 
exclude air, and he shows that, if a little yeast be intioduced into 
such wort, after ıt has cooled, the wort at once begins to ferment, 
even though every precaution be taken to exclude arr And this 
statement has since received full confirmation from Pasteur 

On the otaer hand, Schwann, Schroeder and Dusch, and Pasteur, 
have amply proved that air may be allowed to have free access to 
beer-wort, without exciting fermentation, if only efficient piecautions 
are taken to prevent the entry of particles of yeast along with the 
air. 

Thus, the truth that the fermentation of a simple solution of sugar . 
1 water depends upon the presence of yeast, rests upon an unassail- 
able foundation, and the inquiry mto the exact nature of the 
substance which possesses such a wonderful chemical influence 
becomes profoundly interesting 

The first step towards the solution of this problem was made two 
centuries ago by the patient and paimstaking Dutch naturalist, 
Leeuwenhoek, who in the year 1680 wiote thus — 

‘ Seepissime examinavi fermentum cerevisıæ, semperque hoc ex globuls 
per materam pellucidam flmtantibus, quam celevisiam esse censur, constare 
obseivavi vidi etiam evidentissime, unumquemque hujus fermenti globulum 
denuo ex sex distinctis globulis constare, accurate erdem quantitate et 
forme. cui globuls sanguimis nostri, respondentibus 

“ Verum tais mihi de horum origme et formatione conceptus formabam ; 
globulis nempe ex quibus fanna Tritic: Horder, Avene, Fagotaitici, se constat 
aque calore dissolvi et aque commisceil, hac vero aqua, quam ce1evisiam 
vocare lcet, 1efiigescente, multos ex minimis paiticulis in celevisia coadu- 


nari, et hoe pacto officere particulam sive globulum, que sexta pais est 
globul: feecis, et terum sex ex hisce globuls conjungi ”t 
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Thus Leeuwenhoek discovered that yeast consists of globules float- 
ine m a fluid, but he thought that they were merely the staichy 
particles of the grain from which the wort was made, re-arranged 
He discovered the fact that yeast has a definite structure, but not the 
meaning of the fact A century and a half elapsed, and the inves- 
tigation of yeast was recommenced almost simultaneously by Cagniaid 
de la Tour in France, and by Schwann and Kutzmg in Germany 
The French observer was the first to publish his results, and the 
subject received at his hands and at those of his colleague, the 
botanist Turpin, full and satisfactory mvestigation 

The main conclusions at which they ariived are these —The 
globular, or oval, corpuscles which float so thickly ın the yeast as to 
make ıt muddy, though the largest are not more than one-two- 
thousandth of an mch im diameter, and the smallest may measuie 
less than one-seven-thousandth of an inch, are living organisms 
They multiply with great rapidity, by giving off minute buds, which 
soon attain the size of their parent, and then either become detached 
or remain united, forming the compound globules of which Leeuwen- 
hoek speaks, though the constancy of their arrangement in sixes 
existed only in the worthy Dutchman’s imagination 

It was very soon made out that these yeast organisms, to which 
Turpin gave the name of Torula cereviswe, were more nearly allied to 
the lower Fungi than to anything else. Indeed Turpin, and sub- 
sequently Berkeley and Hoffmann, believed that they had traced the 
development of the Torula into the well-known and very common 
mould—the Penievlhun glaucum Other observers have not succeeded 
in verifying these statements; and my own observations lead me to 
beleve, that while the connection between Torula and the moulds is 
a very close one, 1t 1s of a different nature from that which has been 
supposed J have never been able to trace the development of 
Torula mto a true mould, but it is quite easy to piove that species 
of true mould, such as Penietliwn, when sown mm an applopriate 
nidus, such as a solution of tartrate of ammonia and yeast-ash, in water, 
with or without sugar, give rise to To ule, similar in all respects to 
T cerevisie, except that they are, on the average, smaller Moreover, 
Bail has observed the development of a Torula larger than T cere- 
visi, from a Mucor, a mould allied to Penzedhum 

Tt follows, therefore, that the Zorule, or organisms of yeast, are 
veritable plants, and conclusive expermments have proved that the 
power which causes the rearrangement of the molecules of the sugar 
is intimately connected with the hfe and growth of the plant In 
fact, whatever arrests the vital activity of the plant also prevents ıt 
from exciting fermentation 
. Such being the facts with regard to the nature of yeast, and of 
the changes which it effects on sugar, how are they to be accounted 
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for ? Before modern chemistry had come into existence, Stahl, stum- 


` bling with the stride of genius, upon the conception which lies at the 


bottom of all modern views of the process, put forward the notion 
that the ferment, being in a state of internal motion, communicated 
that motion to the sugar, and thus caused its resolution mto new 
substances And Lavoisier, as we have seen, adopts substantially the 
same view But Fabrom, full of the then novel conception of acids 
and bases and double decompositions, propounded the hypothesis that 
sugar 1s an oxide with two bases and the ferment a carbonate with 
two bases , that the carbon of the ferment umes with the oxygen of 
the sugar, and gives rise to carbonic acid , while the sugar, uniting 
with the nitiogen of the ferment, pioduces a new substance analo- 
gous to opium This 1s decomposed by distillation, and gives rise to 
alcohol Next, ın 1803, Thénard propounded a hypothesis which 
partakes somewhat of the nature of both Stahl’s and Fabroni’s 
views. “I do not believe with Lavoisier,’ he says, “that all the 
carbonic acid formed proceeds from the sugar How, in that case, 
could we conceive the action of the ferment on it? I think that the 
first portions of the acid are due to a combination of the carbon 
of the ferment with the oxygen of the sugar, and that ıt 1s by 
carrying off a portion of oxygen from the last that the ferment 
causes the fermentation to commence—the equilibrium between the 
principles of the sugar beng disturbed, they combine afresh to form 
carbonic acid and alcohol ” 

The three views here before us may be familiarly exemplified by 
supposing the sugar to be a card-house According to Stahl, the 
ferment 1s somebody who knocks the table, and shakes the card-house 
down; according to Fabrom, the ferment takes out some cards, but 
puts others m their places, according to Thénard, the ferment 
simply takes a card out ofthe bottom story, the result of which is 
that all the others fall 

As chemistiy advanced, facts came to light which put a new face 
upon Stahl’s hypothesis, and gave ıt a safer foundation than 16 prc- 
viously possessed The general nature of these phenomena may be 
thus stated —A body, A, without giving to or taking from another 


> body, B, any material particles, causes B to decompose into other 


substances, C, D, E, the sum of the weights of which 1s equal to the 
weight of B, which decomposes 

Thus, bitter almonds contain two substances, amygdalin and synap- 
tase, which can be extracted, ın a separate state, from the bitter 
almonds. The amygdalin thus obtamed, if dissolved ın water, 
undergoes no change, but if a little synaptase ıs added to the solu- 
tion, the amygdalin splits up into bitter almond oil, prussic acid, and 
a kind of sugar. 

A short time after Cagniard de la Tour discovered the yeast plant, 
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Inebig, struck with the similarity between this and other such puo- 
cesses and the fermentation of sugar, put forward the hypothesis that 
yeast contains a substance which acts upon sugar, as synaptase 
acts upon amygdalin, and as the synaptase 1s certainly neither 
organized nor alive, but a mere chemical substance, Taebig treated 
Cagmard de la Tour’s discovery with no small contempt, and, from 
that time to the present, has steadily repudiated the notion that the 
decomposition of the sugar 1s in any sense the result of the vital 
activity of the Torula But, though the notion that the Torula is a 
creature which eats sugar and excretes carbonic acid and alcohol, 
which 18 not unjustly ridiculed ın the most surprising paper that ever 
made its appearance m ‘a grave scientific journal,“ may be unten- 
able, the fact that the Torule are alive, and that yeast does not excite 
fermentation unless 1t contains living Torulæ, stands fast Moreover, 
of late years, the essential participation of living organisms in fermen- 
tation other than the aleoholic, has been clearly made out by Pasteur 
and other chemists 

However, 1t may be asked 1s there any necessary opposition between 
the so-called “vital”? and the strictly physico-chemical views of 
fermentation? Its quite possible that the hving Torula may excite 
fermentation ın sugar, because zt constantly produces, as an essential 
part of its vital manifestations, some substance which acts upon the 
sugar, Just as the synaptase acts upon the amygdalin Or ıt may be, 
that, without the formation of any such special substance, the phy- 
sical condition of the living tissue of the yeast plant is sufficient to 
effect that small disturbance of the equilibrium of the particles of the 
sugar, which Lavoisicr thought sufficient to effect 1ts decomposition 

Platinum in a very fine state of division—known as platinum 
black, or nour de platene—has the very singular property of causing 
alcohol to change into acetic acid with great rapidity. The vinegar 
plant, which 1s closely allied to the yeast plant, has a simular effect 
upon dilute alcohol, causing ıt to absorb the oxygen of the air, and 
become converted into vinegar; and Liebig’s eminent opponent, 
Pasteur, who has done so much for the theory and tho practice of 
vinegar-making, himself suggests that m this case— 

* “Das entrathselie Gcheimmiss dor Geistigen Gahrung (Vorlaufige briefliche Mit- 
theilung)’’ 1s the title of an anonymous contmbuticn to Wohle: and Inebig’s © Annalen 
der Pharmacie” for 1849, in which a somewhat Rabelaisian imaginary description of 
the organization of the “ yeast animals ’ and of the manner in which then functions are 
performed, 1s given with a cncumstantiality worthy of the author of Gulliver’s Travels 
As a specimen of the writer'a humour, his account of what happens when fermentation 
comes to an end may suffice “Sobald namlich die Thiere keinen Zuckor mehr vor- 
finden, so fressen sia sich gegenseitig s'lbst auf, was durch eine cigne Manipulation 
geschidht, alles wud verdaut bis aut die Erer, welche unv: raudeit durch den Darm- 


kanal hingehen, man hat zuletzt wieder gahrungs-fahize Hefe, namlıch den Saamen der 
Thieie, dei ubrig blerbt ”’ 
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«La cause du phénomène physique qui accompagne la vie de la plante 
reside dans un ctat physique piopre, analogue a celui du non de platine 
Mais 1l est essentiel de remarquer que cet etat physique de la plante est 
étioitement lie avec la vie de cette plante ”* 

Now if the vinegar plant gives rise to the oxidation of alcohol, on 
account of its merely physical constitution, 1t 1s at any rate possible 
that the physical constitution of the yeast plant may exert a decom- 
posing influence on sugar 

But, without presummg to discuss a question which leads us into 
the very arcana of chemistiy, the present state of speculation upon 
the modus operand: of the yeast plant ın producing fermentation is 
represented, on the one hand, by the Stahlian doctrine, supported by 
Liebig, according to which the atoms of the sugar are shaken into 
new combinations, either directly by the Yorule, or mdurectly, by 
some substance formed by them, and, on the other hand, by the 
Thénardian doctrine, supported by Pasteur, according to which the 
yeast plant assimilates part of the sugar, and, in so doing, disturbs 
the rest, and determimes rts resolution into the products of fermenta- 
tion Perhaps the two views are not so much opposed as they seem 
at first sight to be 

But the interest which attaches to the influence of the yeast plants 
upon the medium in which they live and grow does not arise solely 
from its bearmg upon the theory of fermentation. So long ago as 
1888, Turpin compared the Yorule to the ultimate elements of the 
tissues of animals and plants—‘ Les organes élémentaires de leurs 
tissus, comparables aux petits végétaux des levures ordinaires, sont 
aussi les decompositeuis des substances qui les environnent.” 

Almost at the same time, and, probably, equally guided by his 
study of yeast, Schwann was engaged ın those remarkable investi- 
gations into the form and development of the ultimate structural 
elements of the tissues of animals, which led him to recognise their 
fundamental identity with the ultamate structural elements of veget- 
able organisms 

The yeast plant is a mere sac, or “cell,” contaming a semiflud 
matter, and Schwann’s microscopic analysis resolved all hving 
organisms, in the long run, mto an aggregation of such sacs or cells, 
variously modified, and tended to show, that all, whatever their 
ultimate complication, begin their existence ın the condition of such 
simple cells. 

In his famous ‘ Miki oskopische Untersuchungen ” Schwann speaks 
of Torula as a “ cell,” and ın a remarkable note to the passagein which 
he refers to the yeast plant, Schwann says — 


“I have been unable to avoid mentioning fermentation, because it 18 the 


* “Etudes su: les Mycodermes,” Comptes-Rendus, hy , 1862 
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most fully and exactly known operation of cells, and 1epresents, in the 
ni fashion, the process which is 1epeated by every cell of the living 
ody ” 


In other words, Schwann conceives that cvery cell of the living 
body exerts an influence on the matter which surrounds and permeates 
it, analogous to that which a Torula exerts on the saccharine solution 
by which ıt 1s bathed A wonderfully suggestive thought, opening 
up views of the nature of the chemical processes of the living body, 
which have hardly yet received all the development of which they 
are capable. 

Kant defined the special peculiarity of the living body to be that 
the parts exist for the sake of the whole and the whole for the sake 
of the pairts. But when Turpm and Schwann resolved the living 
body into an aggregation of quasi-independent cells, cach like a 
Torula, leading its own life and having its own laws of growth and 
development, the aggregation being dominated and kept working 
towards a definite end only by certain harmony among these units, 
or by the superaddition of a controlling apparatus, such as a nervous 
system, this conception ceased to be tenable The cell lives foi its 
own sake, as well as for the sake of the whole organism , and the cells, 
which float in the blood, live at its expense, and profoundly modify 
it, are almost as much independent organisms as the Torude which 
float in beer-wort 

Schwann burdened his enunciation of the “cell theory ” with two 
false suppositions; the one, that the structures he called “nucleus ” 
and “cell-wall” are essential to a cell ; the other, that cells are usually 
formed independently of other cells, but, ın 1839, it was a vast and 
clear gain to arrive at the conception, that the vital functions of all 
the higher animals and plants are the resultant of the forces nherent 
in the mnumerable minute cells of which they are composed, and 
that each of them is, itself, an equivalent of one of the lowest and 
simplest of mdependent living bengs—the Torula 

s From purely morphological mvestigations, Turpin and Schwann, 
as we have seen, arrived at the notion of the fundamental unity of 
structure of living beings And, before long, the 1esearches of the 
chemists gradually led up to the conception of the fundamental unity 
of their composition. 

So far back as 1803, Thénard pointed out, in most distinct terms, 
the important fact that yeast contains a nitrogenous “anımal” sub- 
stance, and that such substance 1s contaimed in all ferments Before 
him, Fabrom and Fourcioy speak of the * vegeto-enimal” matter 
of yeast In 1844 Mulde: endeavoured to demonstrate that a peculiar 
substance, which he called “protein,” was essentially characteristic 
of living matter. 

In 1846, Payen writes — 

VOL MA E 
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‘‘ Enfin, une loi sans exception me semble appaiaitie dans les fats nom- 
— breux que j’alobseivés et condwre à envisager sous un nouveau joui la vie 
vegetale, sije ne m’abuse, tout ce que dans les tissus vegétaux la vue diuecte 
ou amplifiee nous pemet de discerner sous la forme de cellules et de 
vaisseaux, ne 1epresente autie chose que les enveloppes piotectiices, les 
1eservous et les conduits, à laide desquels les corps ammés qui les 
seciétent et les faconnent, se logent, puisent ef sagaiiient lewis alimens, 
deposent et isolent les matieles exeretees ” 


And again— 


“« Afin de complete: aujouid’hu Venonce du fait general, je rappellerai 
que les corps, doue des fonctions accomplies dans les tissus des plantes, sont 
formes des elemens qm constituent, en proportion peu vanable, les organismes 
animaux, qu’ainsi lon est conduit à 1econnaitie une immense unite de 
composition elementaue dans tous les corps vivants de la nature.” 


In the year (1846) in which these remarkable passages were pub- 
lished, the emment German botanist, Yon Mohl, invented the word 
“protoplasm,” as a name for one portion of those nitrogenous contents 
of the cells of living plants, the close chemical resemblance of which 
to the essential constituents of living animals is so strongly indicated 
by Payen. And through the twenty-five years that have passed, 
since the matter of life was first called protoplasm, a host of n- 
vestigators, among whom Cohn, Max Schulze, and Kuhe, must be 
named as leaders, have accumulated evidence, morphological, phy- 
siological, and chemucal, in favour of that “immense umté de com- 
position élémentaue dans tous les corps vivants de la nature,” mto 
which Payen had, so early, a clear insight. 

As far back as 1850, Cohn wrote, apparently without any know- 
ledge of what Payen had said before him — 


“The piotoplasm of the botamst, and the contiactile substance and 
saicode of the zoologist must be, if not identical, yet in a high demee 
analogous substances Hence, fiom this pomt of view, the difference 
between animals and plants consists in this, that, in the latter, the con- 
thactile substance, as a primordial utiicle 1s inclosed within an inert cellulose 
membiane, which permits 16 only to exhibit an internal motion, expressed 
by the phenomena of rotation and enculation, while in the formei 1t is not 
so inclosed The protoplasm in the form of the pizmoidial utiicle 1s, as 1t 
weie, the animal element m the plant, but which is impiisoned and only 
becomes fiee in the animal, o1, to stuip off the metaphor which obsemes the 
sunple thought, the eneigy of orgamie vitality which 1s manifested ın move- 
ment ıs especially exhibited by a mitiogenous contiactile substance, which 
in planis is limited and fettered by an mert membrane, in ammals not so ”} 


In 1868, thinking that an untechnical statement of the views 
current among the leadeis of biological science, might be imterest- 
ung to the genera] publi, I gave a lecture embodying them m Edm- 
burgh Those who have not made the mistake of attempting to 


à “Mem sur les Développements des Végétaux,” &c,—“‘ Mem Présentées,’ 1x 1846 
+ Cohn, ‘* Ueber Protococ cus pluvials,” m the “ Nova Acta” for 1850 
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approach biology, either by the high @ pror road of mere philo- 
sophical speculation, or by the mere low @ posterior lane offered 
by the tube of a microscope, but have taken the trouble to become 
acquainted with well ascertamed facts and with their history, will not 
need to be told that ın what I had to say ‘as regards protoplasm ” 
in my lecture “On the Physical Basis of Tate,” there was nothing 
new, and, as I hope, nothing that the present state of knowledge 
does not justify us im beleving to be tiue Under these cicum- 
stances, my surprise may be imagined, when I found, that the meie 
statement of facts and of views, long familiar to me as pait of the 
common scientific property of continental workers, raised a soit of 
storm in this country, not only by excitimg the wiath of unscientific 
persons whose pet prejudices they seemed to touch, but by giving 
118e to quite superfluous explos.ons on the part of some who should 
have been better informed. 

Dr Stulmg, for example, mide my essay the subject of a special 
errtical lecture,‘ which I have read with much mterest, though, I 
confess, the meaning of much of ıt remains as dark to me as 
does the “Secret of Iegel” after Dr Stirling’s elaborate revela- 
tion of it Dr Stnhng’s method of dealing with the subject ıs 
peculiar. “ Piotoplasm” is a question of history, so far as ıb is a 
name, of fact, so far as it isa thmg Di Stulmg has not taken 
the trouble to refer to the o1ginal authorities for his history, which 
1s consequently a travesty, and, still le~s, has he concerned himself 
with looking at the facts, but contents himself with takmg them also 
at second-hand <A most amusing example of tlus fashion of dealing 
with scientific statements 1s furnished by Di Stirlmg’s i1cmarks 
upon my account of the protoplasm of the nettle har That account 
was drawn up from careful and oftcn-1epeated observation of the 
facts Dr Stirling thinks he is offermg a valid criticism, when. he 
says that my valued fiend Professor Sticker gives a somewhat 
different statement about piotoplasm But why m the world did not 
this distingmshed Hegelian look at a nettle hau for himself, before 
venturing to speak about the matter at all* Why trouble himself 
about what either Sticker or I sav, when any tyro can see the facts 
for himself, if he 1s provided with those not are articles, a nettle 
and a microscope” But I suppose this would have been “ Aufhla- 
1 ung” —a recurrence to the base common-sense philosophy of the 
eightcenth century, which hked to see before it believed, and to 
understand before ıt emticised Dr. Stirlmg wmds up his paper 
with the following paragraph — 


‘Tn short, the whole postion of Mi Hasley, (1) that all organisms 
consist alike of the same life-maticr, (2) which life-matter 1s, for ats pat, 
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* Subsequently published undor the title of “As Regards Protoplasm ” 
D2 
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due only to chemistry, must be pronounced untenable—nor less untenable 
(3) the materialism he would found on it ” 

The paragraph contains three distinct assertions concerning my 
views, and just the same number of utter misrepresentations of them. 
That which I have numbered (1) turns on the ambiguity of the 
woid “same,” for a discussion of which I would refer Dr Starling 
to a great hero of “ Azfhlarung,” Archbishop Whately , statement 
number (2) 1s, m my judgment, absurd, and certainly I have never 
said anything resembling it , while, as to number (3), one great object 
of my essay was to show that what is called “materialism ” has no 
sound philosophical basis ! 

As we have seen, the study of yeast has led investigators face to 
face with problems of immense interest ın pure chemistry, and m 
animal and vegetable morphology Its physiology 1s not less rich im 
subjects for inquiry. Take, fo. example, the singula: fact that yeast 
will increase indefinitely when grown in the dark, in water containing 
only tartiate of ammonia, a small percentage of mineral salts, and 
sugar Out of these matenals the Torule will manufacture nitro- 
genous piotoplasm, cellulose, and fatty matters, ın any quantity, 
although they are wholly deprived of those rays of the sun, the 
influence of which 1s essential to the growth of ordinary plants 
Thee has been a great deal of speculation lately, as to how the living 
organisms buried beneath two o1 three thousand fathoms of water, 
and therefore ın all probability almost deprived of light, hve If any 
of them possess the same powers as yeast (and the same capacity for 
living without light 1s exhibited by some other fungi) there would 
seem to be no difficulty about the matter. 

Of the pathological bearings of the study of yeast, and other such 
organisms, I have spoken elsewhere. It ıs certain that, ın some 
animals, devastating epidemics are caused by fungi of low order-— 
similar to those of which Torula 1s a soit of offshoot It is certain | 
that such diseases are propagated by contagion and infection, in 
just the same way as ordinary contagious and infectious diseases 
are propagated Of course, it does not follow fiom this, that all 
contagious and infectious diseases are caused by organisms of as 
definite and independent a character as the Torula, but, I think, 
2t does follow that ıt ıs prudent and wise to satisfy oneself in 
each particular case, that the “ germ theory” cannot and will not 
explain the facts, before having recourse to hypotheses which have 
no equal support from analogy. 


T. H. HUSI EY 





GEORGE MAC DONALD 


Works of „Fancy and Imagination By GroraE 
MacDowaty Ten Pocket Volumes London 
Strahan & Co 


o5 all or most of the different currents of religious tendency which 

ın our own day appear to have put out for the same unfathom- 
able sea, some, 1f not sufficient, criticism has been expended Without 
having read and heard everything ıt 1s impossible to affirm that no 
criticism has yet addressed itself to the task of mapping out these 
currents all in one view, trying to define common sources, if any; 
and also to predict certain or probable points of confluence However, 
thoughtful minds must somewhere, and perhaps in many places, 
have at least contemplated such a survey, and those who have made 
some little way ın it, but are hindered by want of leisure, would 
willingly, we presume, see the work taken up by hands and heads 
less heavily impawned. Some of these currents float down to us, as 
they pass, wiecks, broken salvage, and still more painful things; in 
all of them there is golden sand, and ın some much more than that 
None 1s more obvious or more fertile than that which may be roughly 
called the current of the Humanization of the Divine On this 
current have been borne to us products as strangely diverse as the 
heavy models, plans, and sections of Auguste Comte, who proposed 
to do everything “sans Dieu,” and—these flowers from the garden 
of “a God-intoxicated” man. 

These flowers—none without some beauty, and many of them 
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exquisite m chisclling, freshness, and odour, though often wanting 
in colour and firmness of grouping—are “ Works of Fancy and 
Imagination, by George MacDonald,” collected into ten volumes, and 
enclosed ın a case with a gilt design upon the face. The distinction 
between fancy and 1magination cannot be made final and decisrve— 
the latter being the same power as the former, “ leased by a stronger 
tenure to a higher and more impassioned service ,’’ but the soiling 
difference between the two 1s well ındıcated by the design ın ques- 
tion, and a pretty plam line of classification may be drawn between 
the writings themselves 

The order ım which the works are arranged 1s partly chronological, 
and it may not be unadvisable to begin by giving a short account 
of them. 

Fust, we have “ Within and Without,” dating, as we see by the 
dedicatory sonnet to the poet’s wife, from 1855 From the title of 
this, the words “A Dramatic Poem,” (which belonged to the first 
publication) have been withdrawn. 

Next comes “A Hidden Iafe” We can find nothing in the sub- 
sequent writings of Mr MacDonald, of which the substance (by 
which we mean more than the germ) 1s not to be grasped ın these 
two poems Perhaps this may result im some degree from the treat- 
ment to which the author has since subjected them, but that 1s a 
question beyond the information at our command just now 

In the second volume we have “The Disciple,” “The Gospel 
Women,” and the “Sonnets Concernig Jesus,” of which the two 
latter may be taken as studies following upon the pomt of view 
supposed to be caught at the last “departure” in the record of 
spiritual history mdicated in the first Heze, also, we have the fine 
poem “ Light,” msciibed to the late A J Scott 

In the third volume are “ Violin Songs,” “ Roadside Poems,” 
“ Poems for Children,” &¢ The “Violin Songs” include the “Songs 
of the Seasons,” which are familiar to Mr MacDonald’s admirers—~an 
odious word, for which perhaps we might substitute friends of the 
book-shelf, till his exquisite instinct finds some happier periphrase 
The ‘ Roadside Poems” include “ The Child- Mother ” 

In the next volume come “ Parables, Ballads, and Songs” The 
parables include “Death and Birth,” “The Sangreal,” and “Somnium 
Mystici ,” but apparently the chronological order 1s here broken, for 
we remember in the volume of muscellamies, published by Longmans 
many years ago, some poems (“ Light,” for example) for which we 
must look elsewhere As in the first volume we have the substance 
of all Mr MacDonald’s teaching, so we have in “Somnium Mystic.” 
the most concentrated exhibition of its central ideas 

Now we arrive at the works of ‘ Fancy and Imagination” which 
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are not definitely poetic m form Volumes v and vi contain the 
“faery romance” of “ Phantastes ,” in volume vii. 1s “The Portent,” 
Mr MacDonald’s well-known story of “Inner Vision, or Second 
Sight ” 

The remaining three volumes contain various poetic parables told 
in prose; many of them fit for children, and all of them childhke in 
spirit, though their whole scope and meaning are far beyond the range 
not only of children, but of all persons except those of considerable 
experience and observation of life, umted with respectable culture 
(high of its kind), and some natural apprehensiveness of truth put 
ito symbols The “Laight Princess” 1s meluded in these three 
volumes 

We do not know that the amount and quality of the alterations 
made in these very varied writings since their first publication are 
any great concern of the reader, who, ıt may be said, is bound mm 
honour to take them from the author as ke wishes them to be taken, 
and not mquire too curiously. But we hope few of them have been 
altered as much as “ Death and Birth,” ın which we miss some most 
pregnant lines, and some not less pregnant side-notes Of the latter 
one word. ‘The resentment of genms at the thumbscrew of worldly 
talent,” struck us as particularly good. And where 1s the passage out 
of which the line, 


Kiss me, (tod, with thy cold kass '” 


stands up im our memory, with its mazgmal quotation, “I dreamt 
that Allah kissed me, and Ins kiss was cold?” We cannot remember 
accurately enough to guess at reasons for such as these and other 
modifications, nor is this kind of ciiticism usually very fertile 

Sometimes, no doubt, it proves otherwise , as, for example, m Julius 
Hare’s powerful and convincing condemnation of the wretched changes 
Wordsworth introduced into the last verse of the “Laodamia ,” 
but though Mr MacDonald’s mind has had, like other people’s, a 
history, ıt shows no traces of having anywhere returned. upon itself, 
or undergone s chill. Ifthe spiritual 1deas which rule m his mind 
have by any recent touches in these poems been more firmly outhned 
or more stringently drawn into the form of a personal confessio fider, 
—this was to be expected, and 1t would be only something more of 
that of which for ends of pure art, there was always something too 
much in the poet. . 

We are making no complaint whatever, and are, on the contrary, 
anxious to empty our mind and the reader’s of all personal predilec- 
tions and meie theories. In estimating the work of another it is 
first one’s duty to see that one’s own tastes for this that or the other 
do not warp the judgment. otherwise, 1t 1s as if one condemned this 
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melody because he did not lke the tunbre of the violin on which 1t 
was played, and admired that because ıt was played upon the flute, 
an instrument of which the tunbre pleased him. Many people do, in 
fact, judge music ın some such way, and still more, books, That a 
thing suits some mood or need of their own or embodies some fact of 
their personal history ıs the secret reason of perhaps most of the 
literary likings of “ general readers.” To make some stand against 
these partialities 1s the greatest practical use of criticism ; but critics, 
too, must go wildly wrong unless they remember that their canons 
are partly ex post facto, and’ that if a new product yields delight ıt 
vindicates itself and is entitled to insist on a modification of the 
canon, In fact, the critic 1s m the position of the grammailan, to 
whom the bad forms of yesterday may to-morrow become allowed 
and effective phraseology But in each case there is a supreme logic 
which may not be violated with impunity. If in any particular a 
writer whose work is otherwise so exquisite as Mr. MacDonald’s 
should disregard that supreme logic, the effect would be all the more 
inharmonious. But let us not anticipate. 

Certain qualities of Mr MacDonald’s writings lie so immediately 
upon the surface, that 16 can scarcely be said that you notice them 
Upon reflection, you recall them; but it would hardly strike you to 
say that he is singularly pure, elevated, and tender, or that he wrote 
beautiful Enghsh Yet, of course, all this 1s true; and the trans- 
parency or lucidity of his style appears to be closely connected with, 
perhaps, the first peculiarity that an attentive reader can be said to 
notice. It reminds you of running water, and so, also, does the 
course of the author’s thought And yet the running water 1s not 
the nght analogue, nor 1s the gushing water. “The cistern contains, 
the en overflows,” said Blake; but it ıs not in that sense 
that Mr. MacDonald’s manner reminds you of water. There is an 
abundant supply, and so far the comparison holds good. But we 
sometimes feel a little weary of this mcessant out-flow or up-flow (if 
the physicist will permit the latter word), without any apparent wul 
in if; and thus the very utmost spontanerty ends by having an aur of 
arbitrariness The late Sarah Williams (Sadie) has a remark 
expressly to the point here, and itis a true one In the design 
upon the front of the case which enshrines these volumes, the first 
letter of the word Imagination shows a pair of wings mounting 
towards a star But if there were such a thing as a balloon or kite 
to the empyrean—the reader will smile, and so do we—that would 
more truly represent Mr MacDonald’s genius—on the whole. We 
miss the beating of the wings It 1s exceedingly difficult to make 
this plain, but we believe most readers have already felt ıt for them- 
selves, and will need no explanation Nor is the case met by what 
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we took to be Mr MacDonald’s own doctrine of the Imagination, as 
expounded by him in an articlein the British Quarterly Renew, which 
nobody could help at once assigning to its true authorship. The 
imagination may act ever so spontaneously, but there is a spon- 
taneity of action as well as a spontaneity of ieceptivity, and 
the genus of Mr. MacDonald seems so very often as if ıt merely 
reflected what came to it, mstead of going forth to seek, and 
gather, and bind, that at last the sense of a personality behind 
the wok almost slps away The watchful reader will notice 
how often, how very often, the poet starts from a datum of scene or 
incident—a datum im the strict sense You notice ıt not only, for 
instance, in the “ Violin Songs,” but even m “The Disciple,” where 
the author 1s before us ın person, and recounting a personal struggle. 
His own very states of mnd come before us as data, and nothing 
more. 

We are referring to this point because it is related to a curious 
question which arises between Mr MacDonald’s prose and his poetry, 
and to the question generally of his ordination. When we come to 
look at his prose writings, there is a change—. 

“t A fuller hght Wlumined all, 
A breeze through all the garden swept, 


A sudden hubbub shook the hall, 
And sixty feet the fountain leapt ”’ 


No, the “light” 1s not “fuller,” it is of necessity more broken , 
but there ıs more movement in the air, and this is one reason 
why loving students of his writings, and good judges too, have 
set down his prose narratives of real life as his best work The 
authors genius 18, in them, obviously seeking, gathering, and 
binding, and the impression of power 1s proportionately stronger. 
In the stories of phantasy—notably ın ‘‘ Phantastes” itself—we 
receive, as ın the poetry, a sort of impression that the author’s 
genius is something that only les or sits and watches a mirror 
and occasionally longs, and the procession of “sights,” to use 
Macbeth’s word, looks too often as if ıt “couldn’t help it” And 
the farther we get from the sphere of pure poetry, the more does 
this impression about the product before us weaken Nevertheless 
do we adhere to the opimion that Mr. MacDonald ^is truly and 
primarily a poet It ıs ın his poems that we find what perfect work 
he has done, and in them that we have opened to us the highest and 
sweetest sources of pleasure ‘There ıs a great deal more in “ Robert 
Falconer ” than there 1s mn the “Somnium Mystic,” “The Child 

Mother,” “The Grace of Grace,” or “Light,” but the latter have 
` the unlimited and yet concentrated value that belong to all poetry, 
and indeed, to all works of high art. ın. which, by the exclusion 
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of what may be called the imfirmities of the topic, and the (more 
or less successful) effort after perfect harmony of form and idea, the 
infimite 1s as abundantly suggested to the mid as ıt possibly can be 
by any human work. We would give a good deal of fine prose for 
this little song from “ Phantastes ” — 


“‘ Alas, how easily things go wrong! 
A sigh too much, or a kiss too long! 
And there follows a mist and a weoping 1ain, 
And life 1s never the same again 


“ Alas, how hardly things go right! 
"Tis hard to watch ın a summer night, 
For the sigh will come, and the kiss will stay, 


And the summer night 1s a winter day ” 
J 


Yet much of Mr MacDonald’s prose is of the very highest excellence, 
considered as to both content and form 

Of his prose writings we are, on the whole, inclined to say that 
“The Portent” 18 the best. Not the one to which we should the 
most frequently turn, not the most poetic, or the most fertile, but 
the work which most completely fulfils ıt own natural conditions 
At the close the quasi-preternatural becomes a httle too suddenly the 
merely natural, and there ıs even another and more serious fault. 
The tale wants what we will call padding It is not alone “ The 
Portent,” it is a hurry of portents, and the magic-lantern shdes come 
in too closely upon one another It 1s, however, the first work of the 
authors which suggests the word masterly; and why, ım the 
dedication to ‘Duncan McColl, Esq, R N., of Huntly,” he should 
go out of his way to explain that ıt claims a place out of the category 
of “sensation novels,” it would puzzle our old friend the Philadel- 
phia lawyer to say. It1s a very thrilling piece of work, with a true 
unity of 1ts own, and, thank Heaven! no moral 

In passing we may note what this particular'story discloses ın 
much foree—namely, the clearness with which Mr MacDonald 
always conceives of relative place, and his strong grasp of mechanical 
conditions His landscapes are the most clear and defined we know, 
in regard to the subject-matter of what cranioscopists call “the organ 
of locality ,” and as his photograph is public property we suppose 
they may crow (especially in America) over the comeidence of the 
frontal development with the fact They will probably add that ın 
all his writings there 1s the traveller’s mstinct clearly visible They 
will also perhaps look to see if they find his Constructiveness so large 
as to diminish the apparent size of his Ideahty! The mechanical 
tendency 1s so obvious in the printed works that one of the first 
questions the present writer ever asked of a common acquaintance 
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was whether Mr. MacDonald was fond of carpentry! It has 
been with the greatest surprise that we have seen some of his 
landscapes deseitbed as “hazy.” <Anythmg but that There 1s 
sometimes a haze over the landscape, and the detail is a httle 
excessive, but all ıs as clear as a map-model. 

Next to “The Portent” we place “The Light Piincess,” and 
perhaps “ The Carasoyn”’—always speakine with the same reserva- 
tion, and exclusively with regard to the collection now before us 
In “The Light Princess” we find the work honestly done to order 
~——the “order,” that 1s, of the ruling conception—and only one thing 
in excess——the bad and martistie pun upon the word “aspirate” 
In this dehghtful story, too, we have no “moral” mtrusions, and we 
have some of the humorous paddmg which such works of phantasy 
imperatively need—except in are cases. Yet, are there any 
exceptions” Would not even Fouqué’s “ Undme ” have gamed by 
touches of humour in relation to the water-maiden’s “uncle” and 
the rather hardly-used Bertha? At all events, Mr. MacDonald 
never was 1n a more gracious mood than when he wrote “ The Light 
Princess ” 

In richness and variety of conception “ Phantastes,” which received 
a warm word—perhaps many warm words—fiom Dickens, takes 
so high a place in the collection, that we hardly know what should 
rank before ıt The symbols are easily icad by an apprehensive 
mind; and how rapidly and easily they succeed, and “hang on,” 
and. interweave m this wonderful story of the man who went out to 
seek hus ideal, and ended by being glad at having lost his shadow! 
Yet “ Phantastes,” rich m beauty and meanmg, has grave faults. 
The machinery, so to call it, works with a little of the hardness and 
coldness of a young imagination: the symbols have not nested long 
enough to get warm and full-feathered, they are just a little callow 
Then, again, we fecl the want of a httle more paddmg There are 
one or two delicious bits of humour—that about the wooden men, 
for example-——-but not enough of them. The only way of making a 
tale of this kind go smoothly is to let superfluous matters—matters 
quite extraneous to the design, and yet honestly co-ordinated with 
the rest—shp or glide m, and act as buffers here and there The 
thing as it stands wants flesh, or unction, except towards the close, 
where there 1s too much of the latter m another sense The mtel- 
lectual ground-plan shows too plamly through the symbols, and 
here, just where we want haze, we do not get it, but, on the contrary, 
everything fits into every other with the nicety, and the hardness, of 
mosaic work There 1s another fault towards the close the frame- 
work 1s over-weighted, and we almost’ fancy some leaves of “ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress” have got slipped in by mistake. Not that 
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there ıs anything which did not le within the scope and prime con- 
ception of the work, but that the gradations are abrupt, and the 
morality far too obtrusive. Great part of pp 168 and 169 ıs so bad 
—so very bad—that the reader, after so much delight, scarcely 
knows how to forgive this rude breaking of the spell. But in spite 
of his exquisite sensibility, there ıs some lack of the instinct of 
gradation in Mr MacDonald’s mind, though 1t 1s not easy to define 
where it is We feel ıt when the httle fairy of the dead rose-leaves 
leaps on to the floor at the opening This is a Contes des Fées 
touch, thoroughly French. Then the stepping from the bed-chamber 
into Arcadia 1s damaged by too much detail—that about the ivy- 
leaves, for example Neither can we relish a Greek name for a 
knight in fairy-land, and the “chamber of Sır Anodos”’ jars. The 
narrator had better have gone without a name the significance of 
this does not reward us for 1ts incongruity. The phrase “ church of 
darkness,” too, later on, strikes an utterly mcongruous note We 
are quite certain of the justness of these criticisms, and they might 
be extended. The puzzle is that a writer of such a fine tactile truth- 
fulness (if the phrase may be lawfully coined) should make such 
mistakes It does not meet the case to reply that there are spots in 
the sun, for these blots do not look lke the necessary consequences 
of temperament or natural habit; but like, so to speak, exotic faults. 
We presume 1t 1s the result of the author’s early traming, and of a 
bent contracted m his pulpit experience and the approaches to it. 
At all events, he sometimes rips up his allegory before your very 
eyes in a most irritating manner. “The Sangreal” is a poem of 
much beauty, but the purely explanatory verse, begmning, “ For he 
sought no more the best,” is a blot which vexes a sensitive reader 
If the parable was obscure, ıt ought to have been made plain with 
hght from the mside, not with hight thrown upon 1t. This reminds 
us to say the poem entitled “Inght” has suffered from a similar 
cause. A thousand pities! for 1t1s one of the finest of the author’s 
poems: we have often been tempted to call ıt the very finest It ıs 
free from any suspicion of morbidity, and if the singer’s hand had 
been a little firmer on the strings, 1f there had been more grasp m 1t, 
it would have been sublime Inevitably ıt reminds you of Words- 
worth’s Ode—?he Ode—and the author may yet make it equal to 
that It ıs too long it should leave off a good deal sooner, and 
everything that is not purely lyrical should be ruthléssly cut away 
from it The shade of“ A J Scott” would gladly sanction such a 
treatment of the poem, and we would joyfully see 16 take its place ım 
Enghsh poetry as the flawless and undisputed peer of 1ts immortal 
companion. 

« Within and Without,” an early poem, is, as a whole, not satıs- 
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factory; but some of the poetry which ıs incidental to the scenes of 
which ıt 1s composed will not be let die Already the sonnet— 


“ And weep not, though the beautiful decry,” 
the verses— 
t Tove me, beloved, and let me lie,” 


and, above all, “Little White Lily,” are classical; at least they 
have been classical ın our thoughts ever since we saw the poem, 
though but for a few minutes, at its first appearance Generally 
speaking, howeve1, the workmanship is here not equal to the “ good 
intentions”? of the poet All Mr MacDonald’s usual moral and 
spiritual subtlety and tendencies are there, and the story 1s full of the 
most lovely hght It 1s fine to see the characteristic manner n which 
Mr MacDonald has made Julian’s brother-monk and friend, who at 
first could not enter into Julian’s spiritual longings and questionings, 
come face to face with the same needs by his own act in helping 
Julian to escape As fine, too, m the fifth part, which 1s a vision, 18 
the passage in which Julian is shown by the angel his ideal woman, 
perfect, naked, celestial, far above him, and 1s told that she can 
clothe herself and come down. But will he choose between her and 
Ins earthly wife, stamed, a wanderer, and more or less untrue, as he 
beheves? In a pang of love, he chooses the woman who has shaied 
his touls and lam in his bosom, earth-stained though she may be 
Upon this, the ideal lady clothes herself, and lo, ıt ıs his wife! 
More pathetic, however, because more natural, is the passage in 
which the little child, Lily, cannot see anything in the poetry her 
father finds beautiful — 


[He looks up, and sees that the child has taken the book 
to he: corner She peeps into it, then holds ıt to her 
cat, then rubs her hands over it, then puts her tongue 
on it 


Juban (bin sting into tears) Father, I om thy cd? Forgive me tats! 
Thy poctry 1s hard to read ” 


But Julan 1s a little preachy, and though in a man who had 
been through such struggles, “the angel grace of unconsciousness ” 
was impossible, one would have liked a httle less of the opposite 
‘orace” The hero is too business-like ‘When he stabs the 
villain (in fair fight) he observes, “If men will be devils, they are 
bette: ın hell,” and then we have, “wipes his dagger on the coat 
of the dead man” The remark was a true one, but we feel that the 
speaker 1s rather too sententious for such a crisis It is not given 
to all men to “temper ” homicide “ with epigram” and forethought 
in this cool style There 1s one more ciiticism Julian tells his 
dear lady-—not without cause, but, seemingly speaking a httle de 
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haut en bas—that he ıs afraid her heart will not hold all the love 
with which he desiies to fillit But in spite of this the reader finds 
ut difficult to understand how a couple, really loving each other, and 
of fine instincts, could get as far apart as Julian and Liha do in their 
London home We fecl that something must have happened to 
crack theice A joke would have done it, only we cannot conceive 
Julian jokmg But there was the little gl Did she never do 
anything to precipitate a thaw—never make droll speeches or ever 
fall down a stair or two? It was a hard case, certainly. 

The beauty of the poem entitled “ A Ilidden Infe,” pleads hard 
for a high place for it, and a high place ıt must hold. It is a story 
of a Scotch peasant lad, who in the intervals of labour on his father’s 
farm, studied at college; but who, before he went to the eity, had a 
seed of beautiful thought and unpulse cast mto his bosom by a casual 
meeting with a lovely lady on horseback. This poem has been 
altered, and is ın one respect the better for the alteration Was there 
not at first a song in 1t begmume “Greet na’, mither?” At all 
events if appears to us more healthy and breezy than 16 was befoic , 
but the letter which the dying youth dates from the churchyard to 
the unknown beauty ıs far too long, and far to hortatory , 1t breaks 
the idyllic sweetness and simplicity of the poem. The passages in 
which the tiansfiguiation of common things 1s brought about in the 
lad’s mind by the fleeting vision of the gul are extremely fine 
Here, as ın other places (especially in the “Somnium Mystici”), 
if the reader will keep his eyes wide open, he will be able to gather 
up for usc some of the recurring ideas of Mr MacDonald’s mind 
The following noble lmes might, like others in this poem, be slipped 
in between some of Wordsworth’s very best, and in no way break the 
spell of the elder poet’s work '— 


* All crowds are made 
Of mdi iduals; and their gncf, and pain, 
And thnst, and hunger, all are of the one, 
Not of the many the true saving power 
I’nters thc undividual door, and thence 
Issues again in thousand influences 
Besieging other doors You cannot throw 
A ma» of good into the general midst, 
Whereof each min can seize his private share ” 


Whai is more, all this is finely true, and yet ıt reminds us to say 
what may as well be said at once, now that we are approaching the 
point for some sort of précis of the poct’s characteristics One of his 
leading“ suggestions is that, God being once known for what he is, 
trust must be complete or 1t 18 unworthy, and, in fact, logical This 
is true ; but we should like to see the doctrine of trust stated by some 
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onein definite language At tımes it takes a shapeim Mr MacDonald’s 
writings which would logically exclude any policy or conduct of lfe * 
It 1s moie,than merely interesting to compare parallel ethical and 
spiritual touches or dicta in writers who so differ in their postulates 
Of course’ there is one transcendental Hariton to which both are 
affliated Which of them is logically faithful to it? If Mr Emer- 
son can consistently get all he teaches out of Ins own postulates, in 
what position are Mr MacDonald’s? And ean the latte: make the 
Semitic and the Transcendental traditions run on in one homogeneous 
current” Meanwhile, of all livmg wiiters Mi Emerson and Mr. 
MacDonald are the most untuing preachers of the truth 


‘ttmy bark sink ‘tis to another sea, 


and so far all is consistent. We shall have to refer again to the 
former. 

Of the poems in detail we will only add a word or two here “The 
Child Mother ” ıs perfect, and to use a hackneyed formula, Words- 
worth would have been proud of it In the “Somnium Mystic,” too, 
we can see no fault. The authors handling of the toza rima we 
like, and the soundless movement of the verse 1s perfectly adjusted to 
the solemn, silent, beyond-world conception of the poem. 

It ıs an old dispute whether a poet of secondary merit in a high 
order ıs to rank before or after a first-class poct of a lower order 
Mr Biowning and the best authorities decide that he must rank 
before, and we think so too Mr MacDonald will acquiesce, 1f we 
read aright what the httle rose-leaf fary says in ‘ Phantastes,”— 
that size is accidental, form essential At all events the order to 
which Mr MacDonald belongs 1s at once determined by the spacious- 
ness and large, free atmosphere of bis best work This decisively 
stamps him as of the high (lyrical) brotherhood, and removes him 
out of the category of provincial classifications ,—-whether much or 
httle of his poetry lives, and granting that some of ıt wants space 
and an, his genus 1s fiee, spacious, and luminous His writings are 
too nearly uniform ın mood, however—he ıs too much the poet of 
longing and hstening, but that 1s what fixes his secondary classifica- 
tion Now the “lyzical cry ” 1s never fie ce in him, as1tisim Shelley, 
he never aspires to giasp or possess, his longing 1s a longing to be 
possessed or fulfilled of what he longs for Shelley seems to say, with 
anguish, “ Hélas, Vinfini a disparu et Pavas tant de ckoses à lus 
dire!” If he addiessed that Celestial Woman of Air MacDonald’s 
poem, 1t might be with, “ O femme que j’auais armée!”+ But Mr 
MacDonald, more receptive and passive, has actually waited, listened 


T See page 317, vol 1, “A Hidden Iafe, ’ for a conclusive illustration, 
+ Both these quotations come from Michelet's “L/ Amour,” 
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and heard, saw and loved, and his mind hovers—floats, we nnght 
almost say—-with conscious certainty ın the near atmosphere of the 
thing hedesires We are not at all companng what Mr MacDonald- 
has produced with Shelley’s writings or with what we can see by the 
“ Cenc: ” and the dramatic fragments he was on the verge of pro- 
ducing Still less, on the other hand, are we measuring Mr Mac 
Donald’s total poetic capacity by what he has done—we merely use 
these things for a moment, and then throw them aside 

The more obvious qualities of his work it'1s not necessary to dwell 
upon; and intermediate qualities have been suggested in what goes 
before But when we come to what he himself would desire should 
be presented as the central idea of his writings, we shall not be at all 
stue-footed , for we cannot follow him In Mr Emerson’s essay 
on “ Nature,” we find certain groups of conceptions familar to 
the pure poetic vision. But m Mr MacDonald we are to tind these 
conceptions fused down into another 1, to change the figure, we 
are to find them modulated info a new dominant What we are 
about to quote will remind the attentive reader of a striking passage 
in “ Robert Falconer ,” but these lines are from the ‘‘Discrple:” and 
they are sufficient for our purpose .— 


“ Zoid Jesus Chi ist, I know not how, 
With this blue an, blue sea, 
This yellow sand, this giassy brow, 
All isolatang me, 


“ My words to thy heart should draw near, 
My thoughts be heard by thee, 
But he who made the ear, must heai, 
Who made the eye, must see ” 


“Thou mad’st the hand with which I write, 
That sun descending slow,” 


and so forth Now, the theme of this poem 1s hfted up to a higher 
plane, and there repeated, ın the “Somnium Mystici:” The soul, 
laid asleep im the beyond-world, awakes to be educated for the new 
life, and its traimng, beginnmg with the snowdrop, and passing 
through pure human love, and perfect glorified love, prepares it for 
the “coming of the Son of Man,” ın whom all beauty and all love 
are to be seen consummated But, whether by accident or design, 
the language in this dream 1s artistically perfect; that 1s to say, 1t 1s 
the language of universal poetry, for the phrase “Son of Man” 
and the word “Lord” belong to the poetic vocabulary as such, and 
though they may carry an infinite mystic value, and even imply an 
antecedent judgment upon the total deposits of life and history, they 
inveke no judgment upon historical facts ın seres But ın the 
other poem the language carries with ıt the absolute identifica- 
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tion of the historie with the mystic Son of Man*—a thing which 
18 both poetically and logically impossible. The two things are not 
ın parr materia The Image of the historic Son of Man and Son of 
God does ın the mind of any individual believer concide with the 
mystic Son of Man and Son of God, but still no amount of historie 
proof, taken ın series, as all such proof must be taken, can stand 
upon the same plane with assurance of vision o1 assurance of demon- 
stration The reader must steadily bear ın mind the difference 
between judging of histo1ic events in seres, which is a matter of 
moire or less certam behef, and judging a total histone deposit 
Mr MacDonald uses more than once the narrative of the woman 
taken ın adultery—as the author of “ Ecce Homo” does, though 
acknowledging 1ts doubtfulness. The evidence about that story ıs 
pretty equally balanced, the scale, we belicve, dipping somewhat 
against ıt Now, suppose for one moment that that story supplied a 
trait in the worshipped image of the Man-God, which nothing else 
could supply, and ıb ıs at once seen that the historie Image 
and the mystic Image cannot be treated as absolutely the same. 
The human mind may ieceive the first verses of the Gospel attri- 
buted to John as representing some transcendent truths, of which it 
may some day know more, and A or B may assuredly believe that, 
taking things 1m series, he finds some 1esolution of the mystery in the 
historic Christ But that does not prevent a shock to the mind when 
it finds the “descendig sun” spoken of as seen by the soul to 
have been made by a particular child of Abraham In one of 
Mr MacDonald’s storics there is a quaint httle girl, who, when 
told that God made the tree ın Cheapside, says, disappomtedly, 
that she would rather a man had made ıt Now, we are utterly, 
hopelessly unable to understand that—we cannot put a ghmmer 
of sense intoit And this is the conclusion It seems to us that 
¿hs humanization of the Divine must logically end im the peculiar 
pantheism of Mr Emerson, in which the Divme comes to con- 
sciousness only in the Human We can see no other terminus 
It ıs plain that a whole school of 1eligious thought do, or think 
they do, see another, and in Mr MacDonald there is the most 
intense faith that he does—and that faith is the sun of his whole 
world of thought. But we cannot follow all this, so we cannot 
expound it. The reader will, however, go to Mr MacDonald hım- 

* Though Spinoza was speaking of what 18 ‘ necossary to salvation,” some readers 
may be helped to apprchend the present question by these words of his —“ Dico ad 
salutem non esse omnino necesse, Christum secundum carnem noscere, sed de eterno ilo 
flio Der, hoc est, Der eterna sapientiâ, quæ scse m omnibus iebus, et maxıme ım mente 
humanå et omnium maxmè in Christo Jesu manifestavit, longè alıteı sentzendum ” 
Compare with careful scrutiny, “ Death and Birth,” pp 48, 49, 50, and “ Within and 
Without,” pp 227, 228 
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self, not trusting wholly to a single word of ours. He will not find 
a solution of the difficulty we have put—for the impossible 1s unfind- 
able—but he will find more treasure than he can carry, and yet ıt 
will not fatigue him 

Our reference to Mr Emerson reminds us of a pleasant conci- 
dence between him and Mr MacDonald In “ Phantastes” we have 
this lovely song -— 

“Do not vex thy violet 
Perfume to afford , 


Else no odour thou wilt get 
From its hitle hoard 


“In thy lady’s gracious eyes 

Look not thou too long , 
Else from them the glory flios, 
And thou dost her wrong ı 


* Come not thou too near the maid, 
Clasp her not too wild , 
Else the splendour 1s allayed, 
And thy heart beguiled ” 


Against this, set the following verse from one of Mr. Emerson’s 


poems — 

“ Leave all for love! 
Yet, hear me yet, 
One thing more thy heart behoved, 
One pulse more of firm endeavom— 
Keep thee to-day, to-morrow, for eve, 
Free as an Arab 
Of thy Beloved!” 


We cannot just now find the passage in Mr Emeison in which we 
are told, as in “ Light,” and almost in the same words, that there 1s 
nothmg which light cannot make beautiful—(which is quite untrue, 
by the way)——but it 1s only one more of numerous parallels to which 
reference might be made More striking still are the parallels 
between the two writers as to what the American calls “the in- 
flux,” or “ communications of the Deity’ durmg sleep—a favourite 
topic of Mr MacDonald’s See the last verse of “The Wakeful 
Sleeper” Al literature is crowded with such correspondences 

If the reader 1s anxious to compare Mr. MacDonald with himself 
we can introduce him to a treat. Let him turn to the curious article 
on “ The Imagination” m the British Quarterly for July, 1867, and 
compare with it chapter xiv. of “ Phantastes”” Anodos had “ sung ” 
his Ideal out of the alabaster ın the cave, and then lost his new-born 
Jove by his own folly After some troubles we find him in the 


. Palace of Phantasy, seeking to recover his white lady, and set her 


upon a blark pedestal in one of the Chambers of Art The following 
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passage will furnish a clue, if any should be needed, to this charac- 
teristic study of the action (°) of the imagination — 


‘But the difficulty was to surprise the dancers I had found that a 
premeditated attempt at surprise, thongh executed with the utmost care and 
1apidity, was of no avail And, in my dieam, 1t was effected by a sudden 
thought suddenly executed I saw, therefore, that there was no plan of 
operation offeimng any probability of success but this, to allow my mind to 
be occupied with other thoughts, as I wandered around the great centre- 
hall, and so wait till the impulse to ente1 one of the others should happen 
to ause m me just at the moment when I was close to one of the ciimson 
curtains ” 

The episode of the httle girl who was trying to have wings, in 
the twenty-third chapter of “ Phantastes,” is too long to reproduce 
in this page; butit ıs one of the most charming things Mr Mac- 
Donald has ever written The swarms of wooden men—‘myrmidons, 
my1midons ”—who kept trampling upon the dear little aspirant, the 
uselessness of cuttmg them ım pieces, and the happy and effectual 
thought of setting them on their thick heads, heels uppermost, make 
up the finest piece of irony in all Mr MacDonald’s writings, though 
there are not wanting touches similar in kind, visible enough to 
open-eyed readers 

We should very much like, 2f there were space, to exhibit some 
more of the passages in which Mr MacDonald says or sings in his 
own dialect, things which others have said or sung in theirs In the 
sweet poem entitled “ Wild Flowers,” the notion of the flowers 
bemg hut when they are torn up—an. inevitable one which recurs in 
literature in many shapes—reminds you of a passage in a story of 
Tieck’s—-we forget the title, but ıt 1s the tale in which the man 
who thinks he can bear the flowers shriek goes back to the beautiful 
beldame of the forest, and delves again mto the earth Far more 
interesting 1s the next case In “ Phantastes”’ (page 158, vol v) 
we find this “Joys cannot unfold the deepest truths, although 
deepest tiuth must be deepest joy Cometh white-robed. Sorrow, 
stooping and wan, and flingeth wide the doors she must not enter ” 
To this there are many parallels in hte.ature , but the best we know 
is William Blake’s proverb — “Joys impregnate, sorrows bring 
forth ” The metaphor 1s finer than Mr MacDonald’s (1t would have 
been unsuitable for his purpose), and is, indeed, one of the most pro- 
foundly beautiful ever produced. 

The action of Mr MacDonald’s imagination in seizing analogies 
in life and nature, making his thought quick with them, 1s, of course, 
the usual action of imagmative minds Thereis only one final law in 
the matte: Unfortunately the usual phraseology about the “soul 
in nature,” the “hfe of nature,” the “interpretation of nature by 
spirit,” and so forth, is maceurate and poor, and we cannot im short 
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space justify new and accurate language upon the subject—that 
task can be dispensed with for the present, for we all know part of 
the meaning of such phrases. In the centre of Mr MacDonald’s 
mind, when the “life of nature” comes to him for (what 1s called) 
interpretation by human analogies, there is a peculiar sense of the 
sadness of aimless effort, and a correspondingly vivid sense of the 
joy of effectiveness and fruition Of all life, considered as a chain ; 
of its actions and reactions, of life as an ascent of pulsations up to 
the Divine, he has an electrical consciousness, and ıt runs through 
all his writings This gives his imagination a buoyancy which per- 
mits him to lay heavy burdens on light wings—but they float, and 
we are deeply impressed, though the brightness of the page 1s not 
for a moment dimmed. Look at this —‘'The season went on, and 
the world, hke a great flower afloat* in space, kept opening its 
thousand-fold blossom. Hail and sleet were things lost m the 
distance of the year—storming away in some far-off region of the 
north, unknown to the summer generation.” Here the use of 
the word “ generation ”——totally unexpected by the reader—unfolds 
with a touch the panorama of history. Again —‘‘The birds . 
awoke to utter their own joy, and awake like joy ın others of Gtod’s 
chidren” Here the words “of God’s children,” again totally ` 
unexpected, bring thus with them a buiden of love and hope which 
yet does not weigh down the rest of the sentence. Once more — 
“The birds grew silent, because thew story lad hold upon them, 
compelling them to turn their words into deeds, and keep eggs warm 
and hunt for worms” Here the touch about “words” and 
“deeds” ıs not well managed, and carmes with it a savour of 
“edification ,” but the words in italics, “ because their history laid 
hold upon them,” show the hand of a master Inthe hands of the 
greatest living novelist, George Elot, the doctrine of 


“ That supreme, the irreversible past,” 


becomes a gospel of despair for the mdividual soul But m Mr. 
MacDonald’s writings there ıs another “Supreme,” and the happy 
use which he makes of ‘the past” in his narratives is one of the 
most stmking of their distinctive peculiarities. If he would only 
not speak in the same way of truths of vision and truths of belief 
(however strong the behef, and though it have been historically or 
necessarily an antecedent to the possibility of the vision) the effect of 
his writings would be perfect The mcongruity in question appears 
always ın proportion to the poetic receptivity of the producmg 
mind. We do not feel ıt ın reading Paley or Mansel, but we do in 

* The idea of floating 1s one of the recurring ideas of Mr MacDonald's mind It 


seems to have run itself to a sportive climax m “The Light Princess” It 1s not 
impossible to make a psychologico-physiological guess at the reasons for all this 
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Mr. Lynch’s exquisitely beautiful “Sermons for my Curates,” though 
not so much as we doin reading Mr MacDonald In the prayers 
added. to those sermons the incongruity almost wholly disappears , and 
so it should in poetry, where the general key-note is universal It 
does not arise in a writer lke Watts But m Mr MacDonald 
the atmosphere of the work is so charged with the electricity of 
vision or faith, that when any matter of “evidence” slips ın, we feel 
as 1f we had suddenly dropped from wings to wheels 

The question wil not be shut out—-How is it that, if Mr. 
MacDonald’s genius 1s primarily poetic, ıt is not ın poetry that he 
has, to use a common phiase, made his very strongest mark? There 
is a great deal to be said m all such cases, for his 1s by no means 
singular What would the reader say to a discussion of all the 
reasons—some of them known to but very few—for thinking that 
the differentia of Mr Ruskin’s mind was primarily poetic, and that 
his right course would have been to go on writing verse? At all 
events, Mr MacDonald has, himself, ın “ The Diseuple,” and else- 
where, taken the world so far into his confidence that ıt 18 safe to 
affirm that his case has been that of his own nested birds—his 
“ history ” has “laid hold upon hım” —*“ When thou wast young 
thou girdedst thyself and walkedst whither thou wouldst, but when 
thou shalt be old [er] . another shall gird thee and carry thee 
whither thou wouldst not” There is nothing to complain of, and 
there 1s all eternity to write poetry m—though even there one’s 
history may lay hold of one in some unforeseen way! But, putting 
together the numerous hints scattered about the poetry and prose of 
Mr MacDonald, we have httle difficulty ın diawing still another 
conclusion—namely, that he has had much illness, of a kind which 
compelled passivity of body and even of mental mood This would 
account m great part for the mirror-hke quality of so much of his 
poetry, and for the too frequent lack of the accent of the beating 
wing Something, however, must still be allowed to temperament, 
especially as the same pecular passivity appears in poems which are 
understood to have been by Mr MacDonald’s deceased brother But 
this ıs not all. Weare again going no further than Mr MacDonald’s 
own. confidences, more or less direct, carry us, when we refer to the 
ummense influence which his early training in Scotland, and his 
subsequent history in England, must have had ın giving his mind a 
twist towards direct edification Look at the Roadside poems in this 
collection The “ Child-mother”’ is stimulating, 1f anything on earth 
ever was Mr. Martineau has defined the spirit of religion to con- 
sist ın “ looking up and lifting up,” and the very essence of 1 is in 
that sweet idyll, but u:thout a word to call attention to the fact that tt 
7s so Now, as Aunt Glegg said, “ Very well, that’s the Dodson 
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sperrt,” by which we mean the true spirit of the muses In the next 
in merit of these Roadside poems, namely, “The Wakefal Sleeper,” 
we come a little closer to “edification,” but still the beauty of 
the story itself, and ıts boundless suggestion, are not blotted or 
lamited , for the last two verses are as indefimite as either “The 
Sheep and the Goat,” again, 1s beautiful, but such words as “let 
prests say the thing they please,” strike a false note In others of 
the same series the poetry splits sheer upon the rock of edification 
or conventionality , and the same peculiarity which makes the reader 
sometimes say, “ Here are imaginative data, but a want of imagina- 
tive action,” exhibits itself in a too great tendency to “ occasional ” 
poetry 

We believe then that illness of a peculiar kind, prolonged tram- 
mg in differing, though continuous, schools of “ edification,” much 
susceptibility to social influences expressed an quintessential forms, and 
something of personal temperament, have, ın the case of Mr 
MacDonald, combined to this result .—-We can see that he 1s 
primarily a poet; he sometimes reaches, that perfection of poetic 
form which carries with ıt the finite suggestion that may make a 
small poem more valuable than a big prose book, however good 
Yet the superiouty, m pomt of force and profusion, 1ests with his 
prose works, and, since we are not there so exacting im points of 
aitistic form, we see less of his shortcomings than we do in his 
poetical writings. ‘This may seem, to umpatient people, a very com- 
plex verdict, but we have not the shadow of a doubt that it states, or 
at least contains, the truth upon the question at issue 

The prose writings generally of Mr MacDonald, from “ David 
Elginbrod ” onwards, are not before us. It would have been better 
for vai1ety of effect if they had been, for the field of comment in his 
more finely imaginative writings is not wide Of his wide—and 
always genuine—-culture, and of the varied apprehensiveness of his 
mind, we should speak more easily in dealing with his prose It 
may be a hazardous thing to say, but he reminds us more of Men- 
delssohn than of any writer. We have already hinted that we take 
his genius to be, on the whole, the flower of certain spiritual tend- 
encies of our time, and a very beautiful and fragrant flower ıt 1s. 
In the damty little casket which shuts over these ten volumes there 
is more of a talismanic virtue than the reader will appropriate m a 
lifetime. 


Henry HOLBBACH. 
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“I hold every man to be a debtor to lus profession, from the which, as men of 
course do seek to receive countenance and profit, so ought they of duty to endeu our 
themselves by way of amends to be a help and ornament thereunto ’”” 


Bacon —Masms of the Law 
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pa fact that theology ought, as a matter of course, to make a pait 

of the mental training of clergymen is widely, though not uni- 
versally, acknowledged; but there are very many schemes, fiom 
the lists of divimty schools and examinmg chaplams to the more 
elaborate recommendations of formal treatises, to guide the young 
ecclesiastic in the selection of books 

No doubt, theological study in England is in a highly unsatisfac- 
tory condition, and can hardly be said even to exist. Not any 
sellal, magazine, or journal devoted solely to this vast and interest- 
ing pursuit, whatever may have been its school, has succeeded in 
maintaining a footing If not subsidized it has died; if subsidized, 
it lingers on as a feeble exotic, incapable of vigorous continuance 
and plopagation. 

That which passes here for scientific theology at the present day 1s 
either minute textual criticism, or vague, pretistic declamation, both 
of them holding a certain position in the field of divinity, but a 
merely subordinate and ancillary one, no more to be confounded 
with the scope of the main subject than a dissertation on enclitics, 
or a panegyric of Homer, can be substituted for an intelligent grasp 
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of the moral, religious, political, and mental development of ancient 
Greece 

And the remarkable inexactness of thought and paucity of ın- 
formation as to the very terminology of divinity prevalent amongst 
the gieat mass of the educated public, clerical and lay; the current 
lack of knowledge as to 1ts axioms, defimitions, and postulates, nay, 
as to its broadest histo1ical facts, might seem to make the discussion 
of the theological studies of the clergy a matter of much more press- 
ing importance than that which I have adopted as my theme 

When a journal of such high position as the Times can air ifs own 
profound ignorance, and presume on that of the public so fa: as 
to define the well-known term “Jansenism” as meaning “ attach- 
ing too little importance to the forms and ceremonies observed by the 
Church,” + it would surely seem to be time to speak up for theological 
study 

But ın a matter of this kind common sense may be trusted to 
make its way in the long-run We have learnt, by no means too 
quickly, that soldiers and lawyers both need some exact professional 
training before being permitted to lead troops and conduct suits, and 
we may be very certain that the same notion will at last obtain 
recognition 1n the case of religious teachers I have thus no feai 
upon this head 

I confess, however, to a very strong, and, as ıt seems to me, well- 
founded apprehension about the future general trainmg of the 
English clergy, which looks as though on the brink of graver perils 
than the existing ones 

What I mean is this Up to the present day the great bulk of the 
Anghean clergy has been drawn from the Universities, and the tide 
of literates which flowed ın a few years ago has for the time some- 
what receded And however little the average pass-man may have 
availed himself of his oppoitunities of culture, yet he must needs 
have been surrounded for several years of his hfe with an intellectual 
atmosphere, which cannot but influence his subsequent tastes and 
habits, and produce some, at least, of the effects of higher education 

Now, on the other hand, one danger has come, and another 18 
neat The steady change, amounting to a practical revolution, 
which has affected our public schools and Universities, making 
athletics and physical training the main subject of study, while 
science and literature are relegated to the background, and pursued, 
1t would seem, even by their few votaries, as a means of pecuniary 
gain or of official advancement, rather than from any true love of 
learning, makes ıt quite possible for a young man of our day to 
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attain the degree of Master of Arts with a more slender stock of 
knowledge, literary or scientific, than might fairly be looked for from 
a skilled artisan in the higher branches of manufacture 

And the approaching disestablhishment of the Church of England, 
attended, as it is sure to be, with more or less sweeping disendow- 
ment, must act in another way towaids a simlar end For the 
lowered value of the Church as a profession and means of livelihood, 
at the same time that the matezial wealth of the country increases so 
fast as to enlarge the gains of other callings mdefinitely, must lead, 
im the ordinary course of events, to the diversion of a very large 
piopoition of candidates for Holy Oiders from the Universities to 
theological colleges, which will combine a shorter and more technical 
course of study with much lower expenses, and thus bring in upon 
us, almost unawares, that Seminary system which has wiought such 
untold mischief to the Churches of Continental Europe 

In these seminaries the divorce between the cle1ical and the 
lay mind 1s pursued as a definite aim, with most disastrous conse- 
quences ‘The young ecclesiastice 1s caught very early indeed, and 
sent to a special preparatory diocesan school, called a Little Seminary, 
and intended only for such as he, and 1s drafted thence to the Great 
Seminary, where he remains, as a rule, until ordination He emerges 
thence and goes to his parish, iwcomparably more familiar with the 
technicalities of his profession and the contents of a certain limited 
range of text-books than his Anglican brother, but with no ac- 
quaintance whatever with secular politics, philosophy, science, litera- 
ture, or the current of general thought, beyond the very small field 
he has been permitted to survey through the smoked and coloured 
glasses of his ecclesiastical superiors 

The result, in the grear majority of cases, 1s that he 1s at once cut 
off fiom all possibility of sympathy with the educated men of his 
flock He has not encountered the future landholder, lawyer, states- 
man, physician, merchant, official, journalist, in daily familiar inter- 
course at his place of education, and when suddenly cast out m the 
midst of a woild of new faces and new ideas, his natural instinct 1s 
to shiink back fiom the unaccustomed glare to the idols of his cave, 
and to content himself with smcere but narrow denunciation of all 
secular forms of thought, and with repeating his seminary lessons to 
a more or less deferential audience of women, children, and peasants 

There is another side of this evil even more formidable I mean 
that which exists in parts of Spam and South Italy, of Russia and 
Greece, to how large an extent I cannot say, but without doubt 
appreciably—to wit, the umon of a profound acceptance of the 
supernatural side of Christianity with an equally profound contempt 
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for the individual Christian mmister It is commonly supposed by 
shallow thinkers that the erection of the clergy into a magical caste 
(which 1s one form of exaggerated sacerdotalism), must lead 1m- 
evitably to gross priestly tyranny over the whole population which 
accepts the position. On the contrary, all evidence shows that the 
result 1s m such cases to limit the influence and functions of the 
clergy within the narrow bounds of strictly ceremonial acts People 
resort to them exactly as they would go to a reputed wizard for a 
charm, but not for advice, not for consolation, not for example They 
pay a medicine-man to propitiate, on their behalf, a formidable and 
possibly malignant fetish, they do not sit at the feet of a wise 
teacher to learn lessons of practical holiness The Italian bandit, 
who has a regular confessor attached to his gang, and who devotes a 
fixed proportion of his booty to the altar of the Madonna, the 
Greek, who will stab a man without hesitation, but would shudder at 
the thought of touching cheese and butter after Sexagesima Sunday, 
ulustrate this temper of mind, whose most noteworthy examples are 
found in superstitious criminals lke Louis XI and Henry III of 
France In such cases religion and morality are forcibly severed, 
and the clergy socially degraded by the very fact of their hyper- 
professional trammg, which gives them no pomt of contact with 
their parishioners outside of their official routine There are causes 
at work in England which would always, no doubt, hold this condi- 
tion of things ın check, but I am convinced that any method of 
training which should aim at turning out a stereotyped pattern of 
clergyman, informed to the full, if you will, with the contents of 
certain books, but not educated at all in the sense of having his own 
natural faculties and idiosyncrasy drawn out or developed, would so 
far act ın this direction as to destroy the wholesome, general influence 
which a respectable body of religious teachers ought fairly to exert 
on society I may just point out that the peril would not be avoided 
by reducing the clergy to mere exponents of certam historical and 
ethical opmions, and rejecting the notion of their possessing any 
spiritual powers not equally enjoyed by the lay public; for that 
condition of things actually exists ın Protestant Germany, where, as 
is well known, the Lutheran and Evangelical ministers have absolutely 
no social influence at all, whatever respect mdividuals amongst them 
may win by their learning, eloquence, or virtue To discuss the 
causes of this remarkable fact would lead me too far from my subject, 
and I must content myself with barely indicating it 

However, there 1s one account of the matter which will im part 
explain the resemblance between the disesteem of the Prussian 
burgher and the Italian peasant for their religious teachers It is, 
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that Christianity 1s a life, and not a mere bundle of dead opmuons, 
and life is the most complex of ideas lt follows that the science of 
this hfe cannot be a very simple, uniform, and rudimentary branch 
of knowledge, although the main truths on which it is ultimately 
based may be few and plain enough, and almost instinctively acted 
on by countless persons, who could give but a confused explanation of 
their philosophical character 

Hence it follows that men who undertake the task of expounding 
this idea, of teaching the laws which govern this life, cannot safely 
content themselves with studyimg only one set of its conditions, 
however integial and essential they may be, since that would result 
ın a one-sided and unequal development In other words, no man 
can become a theologian by the perusal of theological works only, 
any more than a publicist can become a practical statesman by the 
study of a few books treating of abstract political systems Thus law 
applies universally to Christian teachers, but more especially to 
Anglican clergymen, on account of their very peculiar and com- 
plicated social position, ımposıng on them, especially ım country 
parishes, a multitude of duties and offices only indirectly connected 
with their ecclesiastical character, but intimately bound up with the 
cıvıl life of their flocks So far as I am aware, this half-priestly, 
half-secular position of the Englısh parish priest has no existing 
parallel in Christendom, albeit a very clever copy of it was intro- 
duced by the Puritans into the New England villages, which faded 
out almost within hvmg memory Here, where it still flourishes in 
several thousands of places, ıt makes a mere bookworm, however 
learned and amiable, of exceedingly small efficacy as a pastor, and 
calls for a more practical and many-sided type of man to approach in 
any degree the ideal which 1t suggests The occasions on which the 
clergyman appears in the capacity of teacher, whether mm the pulpit 
or the schoolroom, are much fewer than those on which he has some 
other office to discharge on behalf of his paiishioners , and even if ıt 
were possible, which I strenuously deny, for him to teach effectively 
fiom a stock of merely technical reading, ıt 18 altogether out of his 
power to acquit himself of his duties as a leading citizen—often the 
only leading citizen of his neighbouihood—-without taking a very 
much wider range 

I forbear to enter into any discussion of the value of equable 
development to his own mind and happiness, the resources 
it provides m the absence of educated companionship, the 
broader and nobler views ıt enables him to take of questions of the 
day All these advantages are equally true of every class and 
calling ,, but the text on which I desire to insist 1s that a wide and 
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varied course of secular reading 1s of quite as much umportance and 
practical utility to a clergyman as any of his more strictly pro- 
fessional studies If this fact were clearly recognised by the clergy 
at large, if 16 were acted on in ow theological colleges, and by our 
bishops and their examining chaplains, 1t would be unnecessary for 
me to dilate upon it, but I can discover no evidence that such 1s the 
case Take, for mstance, the well-known lectures of the late P10- 
fessor Blunt on the “ Duties of the Parish Priest” They are pains- 
taking, learned, shrewd, practical, but there 1s scarcely a hint in the 
three lectures specially devoted to the “Reading of the Parish 
Prest” to imply that non-theological studies are of much value 
Of course this may very naturally have arisen from his addressing 
University men who had access to a wide and liberal education, and 
of whom ıt might be hoped that they would carry on im after life 
the hterary tastes and habits they had presumably acquired in their 
collegiate career. I am afraid this was taking far too sanguine a 
view of the matter, for we know tolerably well what the acquirements 
of an ordinary pass-man are, but even ıf the Professor was right as 
regaids his own audience, it 1s clear that a different canon would 
have to be laid down for literates 

What the actual facts are may, I think, be gathered from the 
following account given to me by one of the most learned and 
versatile of English clergymen He was present at a ruridiaconal 
meeting im his diocese a couple of years ago, which was attended 
by a large number of clerics, all, or nearly all, I beleve, University 
men They had a subject to discuss, and it so happened that 
it was “Clerical Reading ” The first speaker observed that there 
was one book which clergymen should study, and it was enough 
He need hardly say that he meant the Bible A second, assenting 
in the main to this proposition, said that he could add another 
suggestion to his reverend brother’s admirable one, namely, that 
they should read the hearts of their parishioners A third gentle- 
man got up to observe that he found the Cornhill Magazine and 
Macmillan very pleasant reading, and acceptable to the ladies of 
the parsonage, and after a few other equally valuable contributions 
to.thought had been made, the president closed the discussion by 
observing that he had heard, though he did not know from actual 
perusal, that there was a great deal m a book called the “Summa” 
of Thomas Aquinas 

I do not mean to imply that the state of culture disclosed in this 
wise 18 the rule im all othe: English dioceses, though there are 
certainly some more backward than that wherem this took place, 
but I am afraid the standard 1s lamentably low everywhere My 
own hap has taken me mto a great many parsonages and a great 
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many curates’ lodgings, and I always go mstinctively to the books 
As a broad general rule, having of course several conspicuous and 
some brilhant exceptions, the library consists of the volumes crudely 
picked up in undergraduate years, the text-books recommended by 
the particular lecturers or examining chaplains under whom the 
clergyman has proceeded to ordination, a stray novel or two, and a 
few sermons. And I remember still with some amusement the 
simple bewilderment expressed many years ago, when L was in 
my first curacy, by a clergyman holding a very high scholastic 
position (and therefore presumably of unusual culture) when he saw 
amongst my books some of the old French chromiclers, such as 
Froissart, Sfonstrelet, Comines, and Brantôme, and also some volumes 
of philology and folk-lore It was not surprise at a raw deacon 
having books of the kind, but astonishment at the works themselves, 
and I could not help drawing my conclusions. 

But we have to bear in mind that the Anglican clergy consists of 
about twenty thousand members, and in so large a number we must 
expect a considerable proportion of slender capacities and narrow 
cultivation. I rather marvel, considering the whole question, at 
the high aveiage they maintain, and the favourable result they yield 
when compared with members of the other learned p1ofessions 

It must be remembered, when estimating the intellectual level of 
lawyers and physicians, that there are circumstances in their case 
which aid their development ım special directions The barrister, in 
the first place, 1s of necessity a worker ın great cities, chiefly London 
itself. His occupations compel him to be constantly mixing with 
shrewd, practical men, against whom he has incessantly to be 
measuring his own wits ın serious combat And his ability in so 
domg, whether as pleader or chamber-lawyer, fixes, as a rule, and 
in the absence of powerful backing, his professional success and 
social position His mcentives are obvious, and he is paid im the 
long 1un by results Hence the rising lawyer is very keen and 
shrewd ın a special pursuit, and often displays admirable sagacity 
and acumen But, as a rule, he ıs narrow, technical, imcapable 
of broad philosophic or statesmanlike views of a question, and hide- 
bound by precedent, however absurd or inconsistent. And if this 
ciiticism be true of the average successful lawyer, we shall find 
the standard still further lowered if we add im the unsuccessful ones, 
who have failed from indolence, incapacity, and sometimes from 
sheer misfortune, to make any mark im their profession. Fwther, 
even then, to at all equalize the numbers of the two callings for the 
purpose of comparison, we should be obliged to count the solicitors 
and attorneys also, and when we have added all the really able men 
of business from amongst them to the minority of brief-holding bar- 
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risters, we should find the total, I am fully persuaded, far smaller 
than that of able and educated cler gymen 

The same ıs true, though not m so very marked a degree, of 
medical men, for in their case also the lustre of the piofession 1s 
derived from a small number of very eminent persons, behind whom 
is ranked a large body of safe, respectable, and fairly able practationers, 
while in their rear again we find no inconsiderable number of 
doctors and surgeons who have got into a rut, and have neither 
mastered the medical science of a former day, nor attempted to keep 
pace with fresh discoveries Jn one particular, however, medical 
men contrast most favourably with clergymen I mean their support 
of several professional memoirs and journals, apart from their pro- 
fessional newspapers, whereas there 1s now no theological magazine 
of merit existing m England The average doctor, therefore, knows 
the technicalities of his profession better than the average clergyman , 
and for the same reason as holds ın the case of the lawyer, namely, 
that he 1s paid by results, so that his mcome and position depend 
wholly upon his technical skill and practical success, while, from the 
intangible nature of moral labours, ıt would be perfectly umpossible 
to apply any such test to the work of a clergyman We might 
tabulate with perfect ease the number of services held, sermons 
preached, pastoral visits made, and school lectures delivered by any 
parish priest, but we should not thereby obtam any more certain 
result than the display of a given quantity of physical activity, 
which might or might not have been attended with spiritual benefit 
to those amongst whom ıt was exercised 

With regard to the bodies of journalists and men of science, apart 
from the fact that thew ranks are largely recruited fiom amongst 
the clergy, 16 1s plain that their numbers are much too small to admit 
of comparison with a class amounting to twenty thousand They 
are, of necessity, the picked men of a particular stamp, and yet the 
eminent examples amongst them both do not amount to fifty persons, 
all told Add together, then, all the really able lawyers, physicians, 
journalists, and men of science, and, man for man, the English clergy 
will be able to produce persons of equal abilities and learning, while, 
I feel well assured, the ccclesiastical rank and file will more than 
bear comparison with the rest of what are somewhat playfully called 
the educated classes 

How is 1t, then, if this defence be at all based on fact, that the 
current of popular lite.atwe sets in the direction of imtellectual 
depreciation of the clergy ? 

The reasons are various, but not numerous First stands that 
which I have already imphed, but not explicitly stated, that people 
compare a few of the most emiment men of other callings with the 
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whole body of the clergy, or more frequently with the clerical staff of 
their own parish 

Just so, when Mr Spurgeon’s star first arose on the homuletic 
horizon, the question was widely and repeatedly asked, why the 
Church of England could not pioduce such preachers as the Non- 
conformists It never occurred to tue querists to put the further 
Inquiries as to whether Nonconformists themselves had any more 
Spurgeons than one, or whether the Church did not possess preacheis 
as good, or better, albeit fundamentally different in style A man 
who was an exception then, and who has remained an exception ever 
since, in spite of a host of imitators, was compared with average 
preachers of no paiticular power, and a hasty unference drawn forth- 
with This error can be corrected only by comparing leader with 
leader, or private with private, which is too troublesome a task for 
ordinary critics 

The second reason for the charge of mental infeiiority is due to 
the attitude assumed towards Christianity by a certain section of the 
students of physical science Led by the character of their 
researches to a strong realization of the uniform and relentless 
working of natural laws, they turn with impatience from the super- 
natural, and, above all, the miraculous element of Christianity , and 
then, rushing with eminently unscientific boldness and haste to the 
decision of intricate logical, ethical, and spiritual problems to which 
they have never given steady thought, they deal out their excom- 
municating ban of stupidity and folly upon the clergy who hold by 
miracles, with as much genume fanaticism and bigotry as their 
opponents can retaliate with the charge of unbelief and atheism 
And in the present temper of society the scientific anathema is more 
shrill and ear-piercing than the clerical onc, and 1s more readily 
echoed by the publ press 

The thnd reason 1s analogous, but has to do with politics rather 
than with science, as the cry comes from those who look, and with 
some justice, on the clergy as a bariier in the way of very rapid and 
sweeping changes im the framework of Enghsh society. 

But ıt 1s the fourth 1eason, which one scarcely ever hears of, save 
ın an epigrammatic sneer, or a satirical essay, which has more to do 
with the matter than the thiee others put together 

It is that the clergy, mainly from causes quite outside their own 
control, are compelled to associate chiefly with women and children, 
and that the shamefully low standard of the education of Enghsh- 
women makes their habitual society anything but a whetstone to the 
edge of the intellect Hence the truth underlying Sydney Smith’s 
classification of the sexes as three-——men, women, and curates ‘This 
is not a matter depending on the question of clerical celibacy, for the 
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same peculiarity ıs noticeable amongst the French clergy, while the 
emphatic language of Mgr Dupanloup on the one side, and of 
M Sauvestre on the other, in his pamphlet “Sur les Genoux de 
l'Eglise,” teaches us that Frenchwomen, albert as a 1ule superior to 
our countrywomen 1m social tact, conversational power, and business 
abilities, are quite as ill off im all that regards the training of their 
higher mental faculties 

Now you will obseive that this rule does not hold good of any of 
the other educated professions which I have been contrasting with 
the clergy. Lawyers deal exclusively, or nearly so, with men. 
Physicians have almost as much to do with men as with women. 
Journalists and physicists address themselves almost entnely to a 
male public, and therefore, even when the subjects which they treat 
are, so to speak, sexless, and the writer’s power of dealing with them 
by no means exceptionally gieat, yet there 1s necessarily a masculine 
tone ın their language, a masculime vigour in their ideas , while the 
clerical mind, on the other hand, is apt to be imperceptably efem- 
nized (quite as much to the unjury of women as of any one else), and. 
thus to excite a certam feeling of contempt, not always just, but 
closely analogous to the irritation which 1s sometimes aroused by the 
sight of able-bodied young men measuring out laces and mbbons 
behind a counter, at a tıme when the country 1s calling for stalwart 
aims to do very different work 

Now, so far as this sentzment involves loss of general influence, 
which it does to a considerable extent, ıt 18 an evil to be earnestly 
striven against by the clergy, on behalf of the cause intrusted to 
their care. The original difficulty must continue, for the sufficiently 
simple reason that the ordinary work of men calls them away daily 
to places whither the religious teacher cannot very readily nor wisely 
follow them—+to the shop, the counting-house, the courts, the parade- 
ground, the market, the field, whereas women and children, being 
more home-keeping, are also more accessible thioughout the day to 
a visitor And when men ieturn in the evening wearied after to1l, 
the time 1s unfavourable for dealing with them The practical result 
1s, that the clergyman sees little of his male parishioners except ın 
chuich on Sunday, the very day when his own special occupations 
prevent him fiom domg much visiting, and then he gets up into 
the pulpit to give counsel, comfort, instruction, as the case may be, 
to people touching whose needs, troubles, doubts, and the like, he 1s 
either entirely ignorant, or supplied with very imperfect and second- 
hand information. The effect 1s familiar .— 

“ An’ I hallus coomed to ’s chooich afoor moy Sally wm dead, 
An’ ’eerd un a bummin’ awaay lorko a buzzard-clock ower my ‘ead, 


An’ I nivei knaw’d whot a mean’d but I thowt a ’ad sammut to saay, 
An’ I thowt a said whot a owt to ’a said an’ I coomed awaay ” 
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There 1s a partial remedy for this state of things, necessarily no 
more than partial, but certamly a measure of great and lasting 
improvement, which 1s, that the clergyman, debarred, or at least 
checked, from much personal contact with men, should bring his mind 
into contact with masculine intellects in his library. And as the men 
he desires to influence are not all clergymen lke himself, ıt follows 
at once that secular books ought to form a very large part of his 
reading, since in this wise he can gain some insight into the temper 
of those with whom he has to deal, and by taking care to make 
this reading wide, and inclusive of much from which he profoundly 
dissents, he will maternally enlarge his mduction, and correct that 
narrowness and incapacity for seemg more than one side of a question, 
which are the bane of ural lıfe everywhere, and not less of the 
country parson than of his agricultural neighbours 

A moment’s reflection will make it plam that if a clergyman’s 
male parishioners know and care very little about theological ques- 
tions, and the clergyman himself knows or cares little about secular 
ones, there ıs not any point of contact through which any electric 
influence from his seimons can penetrate their mmds He will 
simply be talking an unknown tongue, and though decorum and 
habit may keep them ın therr seats, yet they might as well, so far 
as intellectual or spiritual profit 1s concerned, be listening to a Finnish 
bard reading the Kalewala in its original language. The first and 
most important part of a clergyman’s secular studies, therefore, 1s 
that which familiarizes him with the topics which imterest or affect 
his people. 

The rural parson ought to acquaint himself with all the details of 
farming, even if there be no glebe to give him a personal feeling for 
the subject, because men will always naturally argue from the known 
to the unknown, and if ploughmen, shepherds, and field-labourers 
once discover that their clergyman does not know a crop of wheat from 
one of oats, nor a Southdown sheep from a Scotch one, their respect 
for his understanding will be seriously lowered, and they will more 
than doubt his knowledge in other particulars, because he is so 
ignorant of what to them is familar and simple Anda yet graver 
difficulty than this hes behind——namely, that ın his turn he will 
altogether fail to understand their needs, because he ıs unacquainted. 
with all that makes the staple of their ves. The same rule applies 
even more forcibly to the clergy in manufacturing towns. because of 
the greater shrewdness and keener susceptibility of the skilled 
mechanic as compared with the agricultural labourer. It may seem 
the merest common-place to urge such obvious counsel, but as a 
fact, I know that much harm comes from habitually neglecting it, 
while those who would learn what additional weight 1s given to 
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religious teaching when coming from the lips of one who has proved 
himself a wise and helpful adviser in secular concerns, can do no 
better than study the memoirs of that true kong of men, John 
Frederick Oberlin, pastor of the Ban de la Roche And although 
his peculiar glory as the civilizer of a semi-barbarous district can 
rarely be attamed by the clergy of a highly civilized country, no one 
will pretend that the state of our manufacturmg and agricultural 
poor 1s such as to need no amelioration through the agency of Chris- 
tian ministers 

After estabhshing this community of idea and sympathy, the next 
step of importance ıs to find a common method of expression , or, in’ 
other words, to couch our teaching ın a tongue understanded of the 
people—to wit, plain, vigorous, racy, idiomatic English. Now, a 
knowledge of this tongue, in all its vanity, flexibility, and beauty, 
does not come by nature any more than other studies of complex and 
, extensive subjects It ıs only in very recent times, indeed, that a 
glimmeiing of this truth has dawned on a few of the schoolmasters 
of England, and that they have begun to ask why the best years of 
many boys’ lives should be devoted to obtainmg an imperfect 
smatiering of a very few authors of the factitious and second-hand 
age of Latin literature, while Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, Marlowe, 
Herbert, Milton, Pope, and Goldsmith, the long range of essayists 
from Karle to De Quincey, the histomans from Lord Berners’ most 
delightful version of Froissart to Mr Freeman’s fresh portraiture of 
the Norman Conquest, are barely the shadows of names to the upper 
forms of our public schools Sterne’s saying is for once true “They 
manage these things better in France” Whatever a French boy of 
the higher classes may leave unlearnt, whatever grave defects may 
be observable in the traming he receives, at any rate he is obliged 
to learn his own language thoroughly at school and college, and 
whether he can construe Virgil and Horace or not, he 1s at least 
familiar with Racme, Corneille, and Mohére, and knows far more 
about the later history of his country, of the wonderful career of 
evolutionary and Napoleonic conquest, than the British lad of 
similar rank does of the counter efforts by which the tide was turned 
back—by which the glories and successes of Marengo, Rivoli, and 
Austerlitz were shadowed and blighted at Aboukir, Trafalgar, 
Talavera, Vittoria, and Waterloo 

So long as the English master at a school was looked on as prac- 
tically on a level with the drill-sergeant or the steward, ıt was 
unlikely that boys should hold the subject he taught ın very high 
esteem, and to this cause, amongst others, may be attributed that 
fatal obscurity, pomposity, and technicality of diction which have 
deformed and enfeebled English sermonizing for the last three 
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centuries. When one examines the writings of Anglican divines of 
the Stuart and Hanoverian periods—even such eminent orators as 
Lancelot Andrewes, Jeremy Taylor, and Robert South, with such 
lesser names as Tillotson, Jortin, and Sherlock—-it 1s impossible to 
help wondering if they ever thought about the text which speaks 
of preaching the Gospel to the poor To have done so seems 
throughout that period as rare an achievement as the others grouped 
in the same sentence—restoring sight to the blind, cleansing lepers, 
casting out devils, and raising the dead The faults are generally 
three in number—first, lack of perspicwty, and a preference for long, 
involved, over-loaded sentences, as against symple, direct, and terse 
ones ; secondly, the employment of a learned dialect, which, if not 
actually bristling with Greek and Latin quotations, was, and is, 
chiefly made up of imperfectly naturalized words of classical origin, 
most rare even in secular writers, save such exceptionally quant 
ones as Burton and Sir Thomas Browne, and thirdly, the employ- 
ment of an esoteric tongue even within this one, a hieratic hiero- 
glyphic superadded to the demotic, by the use of technical expres- 
sions of scientific theology (couched, moreover, in a formal archaic 
style, tended as an umitation of the Authorized Version of the 
Bible) instead of those simpler equivalents which the uninstructed 
classes might hope to understand. 

I ‘confess that the moment I hear the now obsolescent word 
“brethren,” for example, in the pulpit, I at once expect a flood of 
Johnsonese instead of English, I anticipate the preacher’s use of a 
number of technical phrases, such as “justification,” “ satisfaction,” 
“atonement,” “inspiration,” “neologian,” and the like, not one of 
which conveys the vaguest idea to an average artisan, small shop- 
keeper, or field-labourer, and I give up all hope of hstenmg to a 
plain Gospel for plain people 

There 1s only one cure for this salient and general defect, and 
that ıs a wide study of English literature, that men may learn what 
are the real powers of their native tongue, and not suppose it in- 
capable of expressing any necessary meaning unless ıt be transferred 

“nto a bastard Latın, mterlarded with scraps of doubtful French 

One piece of advice which 1s often heard of late on this head is 
such sheer nonsense that ıt ıs well to put m a word of warning 
against ıt We are told that the true remedy 1s to speak and write 
what our counsellors are pleased to call “Saxon Enghsh” Now it 
very often happens that Teutonic words m our tongue, without having 
dropped entirely out of sight and use, are less generally employed and 
understood than Romance ones J need not trouble you with many 
examples, but I think you will allow that an ordinary church-goer 
would know better what you meant by a “ traveller,” or “ doctor,” 
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or “sacrament,” or an “anniversary,” than by a “wayfarer,” a 
“leech,” a “housel,” or a ‘ year’s mind ” 

The soundest rule is to take the most current words that may be 
found, and to use as little ornament of language as may be, leaving 
beauty to depend on simplicity of style and ornament of idea We 
have two contemporary tlustrations ready to hand of the worst 
possible English style, and what is not very far from the best The 
former may be found in the sensational leaders of the Daily Teleg: aph, 
the latter ın the speeches of Mr Bright, which are admirably worth 
study, even by those who most dissent from his political views, by 
reason of their mingled plamness and dignity, their remarkable and 
sustained vigour, and their far from rare instances of peculiar felicity 
of diction. 

Of course, such a rule involves, as I have ımphed, the habitual 
avoidance of set and technical phraseology in the pulpit, and thus 
the abandonment of a long-cherished tradition, so deeply rooted in 
many clerical minds, that they experience a shock and more than 
suspect irreverence when they hear religious things treated im the 
language and tone of ordinary life and conversation And yet the 
habit of estimating the practical value of a sermon by the number 
of comminuted Scripture texts 1t,may hold suspended ın its turbid 
stream, and by the superficial resemblance ıt may thus present to 
the diction of the Pauline epistles (a resemblance no deeper nor truer 
than that of a school-boy’s nonsense verses to the Aineid), not only 
produces unintelhgibihty, but very often arouses ın the minds of 
shrewd. reasoners a doubt whether discourses so far removed in style 
and expression from the language of the street and market, can have 
any real bearing on man’s daily life outside the walls of churches, 
and whether the preacher has any vital belief ın tenets which seem 
never to allow him in the pulpit to be the plam-spoken man he is 
all through the week on topics of worldly interest 

Such a mode of preaching, looking to technical phraseology alone, 
and not to clearness of idea or force of application, is purely 
mechanical and superstitious, and can only be ranked with the 
method of treatment employed by some Arab physicians, who write ° 
their prescription out on a piece of paper or parchment, and then 
washing the ink off in a cup of water, give the fluid to their patient 
to drink, ın heu of the healmg drugs which they had perfunctorily 
set down ın manuscript. 

The root of this error is not to be sought in any special form of 
religious opinion, although certain schools are notably more prone 
to ıt than others. It arises from the widespread confusion between 
preaching and teaching In strictness, the preacher is a herald sent 
out by authority to proclaim a new edict which it 1s necessary to 
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make widely public, and in this sense the Gospel can be preached 
only to persons hitherto ignorant of its existence Once they have 
listened to the proclamation, and have ın any measure signified their 
willingness to accept 1%, the office of the preacher is ended, and that 
of the teacher begins, to expla, amplify, and show the practical 
application of the new law——1ts bearmg on the thoughts, words, and 
actions of those whom ıt affects 

Hence ıt ıs plain that ın an ordinary congregation of a Christian 
place of worship preaching has no place, and therefore that the 
habit, ingrained amongst men of more sections than one, of perpetu- 
ally digging at the foundations of belief, and never attempting to 
raise any structure upon them, 1s unwise and unpractical, 

All that ıs necessary ın a herald who has merely to deliver a 
message, written or verbal, is faithfulness ın the discharge of his 
task, and mtelhgence enough to retain in his memory the name of 
the sender, the terms of the commission, and the name of the person 
to whom he 1s sent And if such were the case with Christian 
ministers, 1t would be needless to exact higher qualifications from 
them than those of a postman or errand-boy 

But their task ıs a much more onerous and difficult one, as 1s fitly 
symbolized m Scripture by the figures of a steward intrusted with 
the management and disbursement of his master’s property, of am 
ambassador sent to discuss the terms of peace and alliance with 
aliens, enemies, or rebels, of a teacher bound to watch over and 
further the development of bis pupils from tender infancy to adult 
manhood. 

Therefore their study of literature has a much wider scope, a much 
loftier goal, than that of mere fluency and clearness of expression, 
valuable as such qualities are in a teacher, for 11 has to deal with all 
the manifold and mtricate ramifications of human life in every 
aspect If theology be what she has been called—the queen of 
sclences—she can vindicate her right to the throne and crown only 
by proving that all other branches of human knowledge are her 
born subjects, and she can give this proof only by showing the 
world that every one of them is actively pressed into her service, 
and that no domain of the intellect or practical energy of man 1s 
exempt from her supreme jurisdiction. 

Nor can this be effected by taking for granted that ıt must happen 
as a matter of course It can be achieved on no other terms than 
those of the teachers of theology recogmsing the co-ordination of 
all truths, them mtimate union with one another, their gradual 
progress from primary and simple elements to vast and complex 
organisms, each of which, as ıt rises higher in the scale of impor- 
tance, cludes all the essential integers of that which is next below. 
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Ascending, therefore, from the lowest grades of intellectual thought, 
those which deal with the dead and abstract notions of form and 
number (wherefore Plato rightly placed mathematics at the foot of 
the ladder of learning), to the highest ones, which treat of the 
destinies of man, corporate and individual, social and spiritual, 
theology cannot afford to dispense with one step of the staircase— 
cannot attempt, any more than geometry can, to bridge over a 
single interval with any make-shift hypothesis 

I have already said that a mere bookworm does not make an 
effective teacher, and therefore I need hardly disclaim here the 
notion that the man of widest reading will also prove the most 
beneficial religious instructor, any more than he will necessarily be 
the shrewdest lawyer, the most far-sighted statesman, or the most 
successful physician. Nevertheless, theology is at once an inductive 
and a deductive science, 1t has its analytic as well as its synthetic 
side It is inductive, and depends on observation and experiment, 
in all matters which touch its practical application to social or 
individual needs, in its faculty of constructing new tools to achieve 
new tasks, in its tentative essay of hypothesis ın matters of specu- 
lative doctrine, until that tenet finally prevails which complements 
and harmonizes with the body of dogmatic belief already accepted. 
The moment a clergyman descends from the pulpit, where he has 
been engaged in the deductive task of teaching certain received 
doctrines, and that he has to deal with any scheme of local improve- 
ment, sanitary, educational, or social—-the moment he attempts to 
influence the feelings and conduct of any one single person, then 
the necessity for induction makes itself at once apparent, and the 
utility of non-professional studies becomes visible in a hundred 
Ways. 

It is not so much encyclopedic reading, nor even the mastery of 
two or three important studies, as the cultivation of a habit of mind 
at once broad and accurate, clear-sighted, and yet 1maginative, which 
18 valuable. And though, as I have intimated, men of very inferior 
mental culture may often surpass others of far wider capacity and 
learning as useful and influential teachers, by reason of their 
profounder sympathy or keener realization of some particular truth ; 
yet ıt ıs unquestionable that where culture is superadded to such 
natural faculty or spiritual power, the energies are largely developed 
and the gift of practical insight considerably quickened. 

I shall now proceed to illustrate these remarks, by showing in 
brief fashion how certain secular studies have a direct bearing on 
the ordinary pastoral work of Christian teachers And I may fitly 
preface my remarks with a sentence from Lord Bacon’s Essays — 
‘ Histories make men wise, poets, witty, the mathematics, subtle, 
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natural philosophy, deep, moral, grave; logic and rhetoric, able 
to contend ” 

I should prefer saying of logic that, when intelligently studied, it 
makes men able to diminish the area of contention, by teaching them 
to avoid exuberance of statement and fallacy of argument, and to 
substitute for them perspicuity and cogency The world ıs not 
governed by logic, no doubt, but bad reasoning has a great deal 
to do with the generation of those evils which beset us on all sides 
To know clearly what one intends to say, and then to say it foreibly, 
so as to bimg conviction home to some, at least, of ono’s hearers, 
is of prime importance to the preacher, while the too general neglect 
of such qualities ın a sermon gives much force to the grumbling 
comment of the old lawyer—‘“ A whole week to get up the case, and 
no reply from the other side, and so little made of 1t, after all!” 
The fallacies in reasoning which swarm in the majority of pulpit 
discourses are simply repellent to all trained intellects, and they 
plunge untrained ones into a deeper gulf than before, almost below 
the penetrability of hght Thus I hold that after mathematics have 
been used to sharpen the edge of the intellect, logic ought to make 
an invariable part of its training, and as preparatory to more 
advanced studies, because ıt aids the judgment, and enables the 
student to ascertam how far he may trust the arguments in the 
books which he takes up 

Akin to this study, 1m some respects, is that of law. I do not 
mean such a technical pursuit of legal knowledge as would make the 
clergyman an amateur, and therefore a bungling lawyer, nor yet any 
sedulous attempt to master the heterogeneous, contradictory, and 
often most unwise mass of English statutes, but such an acquaintance 
with a clear and codified system, such as the Roman civil law, as 
will give some definite insight mto the rules of evidence, the nature 
of contracts, and the rights of persons 

It cannot have escaped the attention of any who read the news- 
papers regularly, how often clergymen appear ın the cıvıl courts as 
defendants in some actions which show that, whatever their private 
benevolence might be, no distinct realization of the mutual duties of 
citizens had ever dawned on their minds. 

I beheve that a full two-thirds of the gossip retailed by clergymen to 
entertain their parishioners, and of the hasty charges often issuing 
in actions for libel, would be checked more effectually by understand- 
ing what is real evidence of a fact than by Christian self-restraint, 
which may often be swept away by an eager desire to expose some 
wrong-doing or to abate some local nuisance A current habit of 
paternal government, and of taking the law into their own hands, 
often with undesirable results, would be materially checked in the 
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same way, and I need hardly pomt out how considerably increased 
would be the parson’s weight and influence as an arbiter in disputes 
(an office constantly fallmg to his share) if his patishioners ob- 
served, as they soon would, that his findings were always substantially 
just, and based on some deeper principle than mere personal bias or 
than rule of thumb To achieve so much no very profound study is 
requisite A few leading prinorples of law are sufficient to prevent 
many grievous blunders, and to check many local feuds, which make 
practical Christianity impossible 

Legal training has a further advantage, ın that ıt teaches a man 
to estimate the relative value of arguments on his own and on his 
opponent’s side, which may be very different from their logical 
cogency, since a perfect syllogism may be an exceedingly weak plea ; 
and thus assists the teacher to put his strong points clearly forward, 
and not to dilute and enfeeble them with floods of irrelevant matter 
And it also warns him never to despise an adversary, nor to take 
anything for granted as a basis of pleading till he has verified his 
facts and quotations by personal inquiry 

So too with political economy I suppose no one can be blind to 
the terrible evil of Enghsh pauperism, but I am afraid a majority of 
the Enghsh clergy, through their ignorance of political economy, 
are quite blind to the large share they have ın maintaining and pro- 
pagating that pauperism by their unwise and discriminate alms- 
giving, which is as far removed as possible from true charity. The 
same Apostle who wrote that famous panegyric of charity which has 
commended itself to the heart of all Christendom is also he who has 
laid down the stern rule, “ He that would not work, neither should he 
eat.” The fatal encouragement of sloth and dirt, of lying and theft, of 
ignorance and disease, from generation to generation, through clerical 
neglect of this Apostohe law, has done incalculable harm to the 
morality and progress of the country. And, on the other hand, 
Canon Gurdlestone’s example has taught us that a careful observance 
of the laws of political economy may enable a man to confer permanent 
benefits on his poorer neighbours, instead of merely givmge them 
continual and useless sops, for he struck at the root of the local 
pauperism in an overcrowded rural district, by providing means for 
the transfer of labour to places where work was abundant and well 
paid, but men scarce 

And I am firmly convinced that if the religious teachers of 
England, as also the masters of the higher classes ın our national 
schools, had taken pains to acquaint themselves with the laws of this 
science, and to popularize their knowledge, we should have had much 
less of the antagonism and mutual distrust of capital and labour, which 
have of late been ranged against one another as foes, to the great 
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loss of both, instead of being united as inseparable allies Nor 1s 
this study of less importance to the clergy personally It would 
save them from two of the commonest of all thei social perds, 
mmprovident marriage and commercial rum. 

In a great commercial country like this, a monetary standard 1s, 
however unfortunately, of very wide and general application to all 
things, and amongst others to personal influence Now a clergyman 
who 1s known to have embraced poverty voluntarily, and with the 
option of wealth before him, may be wondered at as eccentric, or 
be reverenced as devoted, but one who is very poor, and that with 
manifest unwillingness, who dwells with his belongings far within 
the confines of shabby gentility, and is notoriously errppled with 
debt, ıs almost invariably certain to wreck his social power for good 
He cannot mix on terms of real equality with his wealthner neigh- 
bours, because his family 1s excluded fiom their society, even if he 
be tolerated himself, he ıs looked down on by those whose lower 
station enables them to live ın comfort on the same income as his, 
because thev have no appearances to keep up, and the poor, only too 
often, reflect the contempt of the mch If the notion that one 
hundred pounds a year, though adequate for the modest reguu ements 
of many a gentleman, will not support a wife and a number of 
children in physical comfort, not to say im the position of gentry, 
could once be impressed on the clerical mind, ıt would be a lesson of 
unspeakable value And I, for one, could wish that the several 
pauperizing, miscalled charitable societies, which foster this state 
of things, were suppressed, and that in the true interest of the poorer 
clergy themselves 

The other peril I spoke of 18 closely connected with this The 
incomes of English clergymen are fixed, and, as a rule, small, their 
expenses indefinitely elastic Debaried, ın most instances, from aug- 
menting their income in any regular fashion, they catch eagerly at 
the prospectuses of bubble companies, and are incessantly the 
victims of orgamized City swindles. I gather from the very much 
larger number of such prospectuses that the post used to bring me 
when I hved ın the country than since I have been a resident mm 
London, that the rural clergy are regarded as the natural prey of 
these sharpers; so that even so much economical knowledge as 1s 
compressed into Wellington’s maxim, “High interest means bad 
security,” would save many a clerical household from heavy loss, or 
even from actual insolvency 

Next ın order ın my rapid survey, wherein I have not attempted 
to observe logical sequence, I would place the study of at least the 
elementary laws of the physical sciences. Not merely because of the 
inherent fascmation of this pursuit, to which I can testify, nor yet only 
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in order to facilitate the harmonizing of science and. revelation, but 
for a bioader and simple: reason than either, namely, that we live in 
bodies and amidst a world that are incessantly and profoundly affected 
by these laws, the neglect or violation of which draws down mevitable 
punishment We cannot, if we would, ignore our own physical 
nature, and by reason of the subtle reaction of body and mind upon 
one another, any attempt to do so has invariably ended in spiritual 
disasters, as we have been fully taught alike by the austere and 
sensual forms cf Manicheaism To my own apprehension, the 
gradual development of the notion of cosmic order, of universal and 
harmonious law (or rather sequence), of the absolute necessity which 
les upon man of conforming himself to this order under pain of 
swift and unerring chastisement for disobedience, forms an admirable 
preparation for realizing the analogous harmony of spintual truths, 
their freedom from vagueness and oscillation, the direct and necessary 
peril which neglect or contempt of them involves, quite apart from 
the question as to whether moral guilt and responsibility are involved 
in rejecting them I mean that the famous argument of Butler’s 
“Analogy”? seems to me to apply precisely here, as against the 
popular modern view that religious truth does not admit of being 
defined and formulized, but is purely a matter of indeterminate senti- 
ment and affection, varying for cach individual, while, as a corollary, 
there is either no such thing as religious error, or if there be 
abstractedly, it cannot ultimately mfluence the destiny of man I 
would just pomt out that every advance in knowledge brings out 
more and more fully three leading facts; first, that all truths have a 
real and intimate connection with one another, so that it 1s impossible 
to study any one branch of knowledge (except, perhaps, mathematics) 
with thoroughness without bringing many others to bear upon 16; 
secondly, that increased knowledge means increased accuracy and 
sense of order, not increased vagueness and uncertainty; thirdly, 
that moral innocence and rectitude of intention do not exempt any 
one fiom the inexorable action of natural law Take an example 
Suppose some epidemic be raging, such as cholera or typhus, which 
are fatally propagated by dirt, and by the presence of organic matter 
in wrong places, then the same peril awaits the sluttish housewife 
who suffers an open diain to remain under her window, and the 
laboriously cleanly one who scours her floor with seemingly clear 
water from a well into which sewage has freely, though invisibly, 
percolated Ido not see how an idea of benevolent Theism can be 
evolved which would not requie, on the popular hypothesis, that 
the second of those housewives should escape the danger of the 
other; but we see that they both break the same law, though m 
quite different fashion, and must bear the consequences I am, 
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therefore, unable to see what reason there exists in the analogy of 
nature for assuming that there are no spiritual laws, or, if there be, 
that they may be violated with rmpunity, provided no bad mtentions, 
no deliberate evil, mingle with or induce that violation 

There is a further ımportance in physical science as a clerical 
study, which I have partly implied, but not worked out. I mean that 
it culminates in human physiology, and ın famılarıty with the laws 
of health and disease, a branch of knowledge whose rudiments at 
least are absolutcly mdispensable to the man who desires to be an 
efficient religious teacher. Because of the intimate relation of body 
and mind, to which I have already referred, because, moreover, of 
the very high promimence and dignity given to the body by Christian 
theology (on this head, as on so many others, remarkably m advance 
of even the loftiest systems of the further East), ıt 1s essential that 
the man who proposes to act on the soul must have some knowledge 
of its habitation I do not wish to see a clergyman quacking himself 
and his parishioners with drugs or globules, instead of letting the 
physician see to such matters, but I mean that there are scores of 
matters coming directly under his cognizance as a guide in morals 
which must be dealt with first from the physical side, chief amongst 
which stand drunkenness and unchastity. No one who has not 
looked into these questions from a physiological point of view can 
realize how very much more they are effects than causes, symptoms 
than diseases 
' He who knows what a Dorsetshire cottage or a Seven Duals 
lodging-house 1s, will marvel that any sense of human decency 
remains 1n their inmates, he who understands the chemistry of food, 
and the nature of the waste of tissue, will have little faith ın mere 
heensing Acts as a check on intemperance, while the diet of the poor 
continues as if now is. 

It is also to be noted that the system of visitation of the sick, 
which makes so, large a part of Enghsh parochial work, forces 
questions of health and disease daily upon the observation of the 
clergy, and makes ıt not merely advantageous, but necessary for 
them to study biological laws, were ıt for no other end than checking 
the origin and spread of endemic or epidemic disorders. There 1s 
yet another matter under this head deserving of much attention 
I mean the poverty of intelligence and activity, often due to 
poverty of blood, the result of underfeeding and other cognate evils 
which beset the children of the poor, and opposmg formidable barriers 
to the task of their moral and religious education Clergymen would 
do well to remember that we must make human beings out of 
material that seems a long way on the ieturn journey to the grade 
of the anthropoid ape, before trying to Christianize them 
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Many years ago, when I was a London cuate, I went to beg for 
help to carry on a school conducted by Sisters of Mercy I applied to 
a gentleman who was not very lavish of his money, nor particularly 
enamoured of my opinions, and he asked me, “ What do you teach 
the children?” ‘We teach them to play,” was my answer “ What 
ever do you mean?” sad he “ Well,” I replied, “ when they come to 
us they are so cowed and spiritless with poverty, hunger, often with 
bad treatment, that they have no idea of amusing themselves They 
sit huddled up, and scarcely move hand or foot, and their brains are 
as slow as their limbs But we teach them to run about, and laugh, 
and sport with one another, instead of slinking aside into corners 
apart And we find that fieshens their brains, too, after a little” 
“Oh,” rephed my questioner, “if that ıs the way you go to work, I 
will give you a subscription, but I thought you did nothing but 
teach the Catechism, and that sort of thing ” 

Nor 1s the use of physiology confined to dealing with broad social 
questions such as these It 1s valuable in treating single cases also 
I mean that ın my own experience, and I suppose in that of every 
other person who has had much to do with treating persons for spiritual 
troubles, the bodily condition goes for a great deal more than is 
commonly supposed Without going into tedious detail, ıt 1s simply 
impossible to believe that any minister of religion acquainted with a 
few well-known medical facts would encourage the excitement of 
what 1s technically known as a Revival The cries and convulsions, 
the trances and visions which are familiar symptoms on such occasions, 
can be artifically generated without the smallest religious effect 
They do not belong to divinity, but to medicine, and, under their 
true scientific name of “theopathic hysteria,” have no more to do 
with conversion and salvation than small-pox or measles have 
When I reflect how much morbidity and doubt can be traced to 
dyspepsia, how much temporary moral weakness to nervous relaxa- 
tion, I marvel at the neglect of physiology, and more than ever 
admire that anecdote of the good old Roman Catholic Bishop Milner, 
who lived and taught a theology conspicuously unlike the hysteric 
sentimentalism of a certain school of modern ’Verts) A lady came 
to him for spiritual counsel one day, and recounted at length some 
remarkable visions with which she said she had been favoured. 
“Oh, father!” exclaamed she, “aren’t they lovely, aren’t they 
heavenly? Isn’t1t a blessed thing to be so privileged?” “Very 
lovely, very heavenly,” replied the old Bishop, “and as you say, 
my dear child, it 1s a blessed privilege, but don’t you think you had 
better tahe a little blue pll ?” 

What I have been saying of physiology apples with perhaps even 
greater force to psychology I do not speak of the higher meta- 
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physical studies, interesting and valuable as they are to the Christian 
philosopher, and essential to the missionary who professes to attack 
the hoary systems of Vedantism and Buddhism, for there are many 
minds which have no taste for this pursuit, and on whom the 
speculations of Descartes and Malebranche, of Berkeley and Kant, 
of Schelling and Hegel, are simply thrown away But if Voltaire 
could define medicine as the art of putting drugs of which we know 
very httle mto bodies of which we know nothing at all, I am afraid 
that a similar maxim would apply to the greater part of current 
religious teaching A clear view of the mutual relation and mter- 
dependence of our mental faculties would very much facıhtate the 
labours of instructors. 

Here again I must not dilate, but I may Just pomt out that rf 
clergymen and schoolmasters could once realize that memory is only 
one, and not the most important of psychical powers, we should not 
find ıt placed, as we so often do, ın a position of solitary supremacy, 
and mere learnmg by rote taken as the sum and proof of educational 
progress, while the judgment has been left entirely undeveloped and 
antramed Here a physical analogy comes ın aptly enough Itas 
not the quantity of food a man swallows, but what he digests, which 
goes to recruit and build up his frame 

In drawing, as I must now do, to the close of a cursory analysis of 
a subject vast enough to fill large volumes, I would fain recur to my 
earliest category, that of general literature, which errs on the side of 
vagueness, ın order that 1 may show, by a few selected examples, 
how it may be practically ufihzed And, first, I would take the 
literature of art, including under that head music and poetry, as well 
as painting and sculpture 

I do not refer to the obvious application of all these to ecclesias- 
tical purposes, to hymnody, to the architecture and decoration of 
churches, to the stateliness and splendour of worship; but only to 
their secular aspect, as having an important bearing on the conduct 
of life I mean that the sense of beauty, as a civilizing agent, 1s a 
valuable ally of higher things, and needs sedulous cultivation alike 
in teacher and taught. It cannot be denied by any accurate thinker 
that the love of uglmess for 1ts own sake, ın art or song, the admı- 
ration of the burlesque and deformed, the incessant contemplation of 
merely gross and material images, 18 exceedingly debasing to minds 
which indulge habitually m them They lose, little by little, the 
power of appreciating what 1s high and noble, they seize merely on 
the grotesque aspect of things, and the difficulty of lifting then 
thoughts to the lofty and intangible heights of religion 1s enormously 
increased No one can look mto a common photograph or music 
shop, or go into a lower-class London theatre or music-hall without 
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having this popular love of coarseness and idiotcy forced on his 
attention, no one can have to deal with an average English child 
of the uneducated classes without feelmg himself pulled up 
incessantly by its singular lack of 1magmation—the extreme 
difficulty of enabling ıt to assimilate any non-materialistic idea 
I may give, as a familar illustration, one that has come under 
my own observation It is well-mgh impossible to make an 
ordinary London child attach any notion whatever to the bold 
personification of nature in the Benedwte A Red Indian, or a 
wild Bedouin, would have no more difficulty than a sensitive poet in 
reahzing the meaning , but the London street-child cannot sce 
anything ın it A more remarkable mstance of the same lund was 
adduced some years ago by Miss Cobbe. She told two different 
audiences—one consistmg of Irish children and young people of 
humble rank, and the other of Enghsh of the same station—the 
story of the French nuns in the Revolution gomg to the scaffold 
smgmg the Te Dewn, and contmuing the verses to the close with 
dimmushing numbers as each head fell, till the abbess alone was 
left, who began to chant the Glora in Hxcelsts, and ceased not till 
the knife cut ıt short The comment ın the first case was “ What a 
glorious death to die!” mm the second, “She told us about a lot of 
women having their heads cut off” Now, 1t 1s plain that all the 
beauty and nobleness of the story were lost on the second audience 
from sheer lack of magmative training, and therefore the teacher 
who would fain ennoble the minds of his pupils must endeavour 
to tram himself ın the lighest school first Good pictures, given 
away m cottages, are a source of daily pleasure to inmates whose life 
is too usually of a drab and murky tint, and they encourage cleanl- 
ness for the sake, first, of preserving them, and then of brmging 
the objects around into some sort of keeping And good poetry gives 
some other subjects of thought and talk than petty local gossip or 
money calculations I do not believe mm culture by itself as a religion 
Italan history teaches us how little art alone can do for a people, 
the base and sordid lives of Turner and Thorwaldsen show plamly 
enough that ıt does not necessarily regenerate individuals, while 
the nise of a school of poetry amongst ourselves quite lately, 11ch in 
form and colour, and vivid ın expression, yet devoid of all true 
nobility, all lofty aim, and amply meriting Professor Huxley’s 
withermg epithet of “ sensual caterwauling,” serves as a warning of 
another kind But within the limits I have mdicated, ıt seems true 
that art-culture has a great moral value ° 

In this same category of art-culture, along with poetry, may fitly be 
placed fiction 1n all 1ts higher branches, and with special reference to 
children, the wo1ld-old beast-fables and folk-lore, which four thousand 
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years have not made obsolete for delight or instruction. It 1s a most 
singular fact, that with the Gospel parables full in view, there is not 
one educated Christian preacher ın a hundred who dares to tell a 
story in the pulpit, and that ın simple language. Uneducated ones 
do ıt not infrequently, and cover a multitude of sins thereby But 
men of cultivation seem oppressed with a fear of making themselves 
or their subject ridiculous. 

There 1s, however, a remedy for this, and ıt les ın a branch 
of study seemingly antagonistic to that I have just discussed—I 
mean the careful perusal of the great humorists of literature 
Wisdom, piety, learning, will not prevent a man from domg absurd 
and ludicrous things at times, but humour 1s a sure preservative 
It consists mainly in a keen sense of the incongruities of things, and 
thus ıs the direct converse of wit, and ıt 1s the best of beacons to warn 
men off the quicksands of ridicule, because ıt shows the grotesque 
aspect of an action 1 its true light, m sharp contrast with the 
nobler side, and not as an object of admiration There are men 
totally devoid of this sense of humour, and very few women possess 
it at all, though tact often serves as a useful substitute ; and for such 
the study has of course no value, but alow degree of the faculty 
can be educated into greater vigour, just as an mmperfect ear for 
music can be trained. Another most valuable property of humour 1s 
that it imstils a habit of tolerance and good temper, just because 
1t shows so very clearly the absurdity of getting into a rage with 
human folly, instead of taking ıt for granted, and making due 
allowance for it. The true humorist 1s no cynic, and he keeps his 
tomahawk for abuses which need to be kılled, not laughed at The 
objection of coarseness which undoubtedly les against some of the 
greatest names in this department of literature, such as Rabelais, 
Swift, Fielding, and Smollett, though not applymg to Montaigne or 
Jean Paul, nor yet to Thackeray or Artemus Ward, may appear to 
some to overbalance their utility I do not hold with this opmion 
so far as teachers are concerned, albeit there 1s much weight in ıt 
with reference to the mass of the taught, though even in then case 
the open-speaking and the comparatively healthy animalism of the 
writers named are far less dangerous to the mind than the veiled 
prurience of modern novels of the “ Pelham ” school on the one hand, 
or than the fetid cesspool lately dug for us by half-a-dozen nasty- 
minded women on the other, following in emulous 11valry the lead of 
“Guy Livmgstone,” and surpassing the forgotten erotics of Mrs 
Aphra Behn. Itis also true that humour, if allowed to dominate 
the whole character, 1s destructive of Christian enthusiasm and of 
all lofty notions of life and duty, as we may see in men like Sydney 
Smith, but I am pleading for ıt as a condiment, not as the staple 
food of the mind. 
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Finally, I hold with the advantage of a careful study of really good 
criticism, not of such shallow censors as Lord Jeffrey, but produced 
by keener and deeper observers, andit seems to me that its utility 
is maternally imcieased by being extended beyond the limits of 
English A French or a German critic looks at literature and 
society from such a very different stand-point from ours, that the 
perusal of his remarks 1s almost equal to foreign travel as a means of 
lifting us out of an imsular groove, which is generally the highway 
toalocal rut And the particular gain which good criticism is to 
the mind ıs, that ıt accustoms ıt to the habit of distinguishing the 
value of authorities and the merits of style, so that it does for letters 
what law does for daily facts It ıs a protection against mistaking 
verbiage for thought, 1edundancy of words for fulness of ideas, and 
also against slipshod carelessness and inflated bombast, both of them 
rocks on which many a teacher wrecks his usefulness, and raises a 
smile or a sneer where he had hoped to impress a lesson. 

I have left great departments of study completely out of view in 
this survey, some because their utility 1s sufficiently obvious, and 
does not need to be urged upon attention, others, such as the whole 
of classical literature, from mere lack of time But even so, the 
range I have indicated ıs sufficiently wide to prompt two questions - 
What probability is there that the average minister of religion will 
trouble himself to cover so large an area? Supposmg any one does 
wish to do so, where can he find a school to learn mn, seeing that no 
English University or traimimg college attempts so much? To 
answer these questions fully would require too much space. I am fully 
aware that the ordinary clergyman now cares no more for reading 
than any other average citizen, but my programme looks to the future 
rather than to the past Every year convinces me more fully that 
there 1s no “spiritual destitution” like that of mtrusting a sloth or 
dunce with the supreme function of religious teaching, and I do not 
believe in piety as a substitute for learning in a clergyman any more 
than ın personal robust health as making a skilful doctor; or rather, to 
be more precise, I do not believe in the piety of a man who thrusts 
himself into the most difficult of duties without taking the pains 
to prepare himself to the best of his ability. I am satisfied that 
a very marked and simultaneous raising of the educational standard 
required from candidates for Holy Orders would be a most salutary 
step, at once and in the future, and I should make the test pro- 
portionably severer for literates, just because they lacked the culture 
of a University, requiring of them great accuracy within a limited 
range of study as a set-off for the absence of width And I should 
exact of all men about to be promoted to their first benefice, proof by 
examination that they had not wasted their time as curates, but were 
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better instructed than when they first entered Holy Orders This 
would give an incentive now lacking, for as regards promotion in the 
Established Church, learning 1s no aid, from a union chaplaincy to an 
archbishopric, and therefore the marvel 1s that the clergy are even 
as well read as they prove to be As to the school, all true education 
is that which a man gives himself. Masters, tutors, and professors, 
can do no more than lead him to the water, ıt depends on himself 
alone whether he will drink. Nor 1s it necessary to swill gallons 
and tuns All that I have sketched out, and a great deal more, can 
be readily acquired by the simple rules of keeping to comparatively 
few books, but these the best of their kind, and thinkung more than 
reading ‘There is one further objection. What, some men will ask, 
1s the practical utility of all this study to a teacher who has to deal 
with stolid peasants or with poverty-dulled artisans? It may be 
good for those who have congregations of University men, of law- 
yers, of the hterary class generally, but not for such I reply with 
one historical fact The counter-Reformation, which snatched half 
of Europe back from the hands of Protestantism, was mainly carried 
out by means of the schools set on foot by the Jesuits, and their un- 
exampled success was due to the observance of one rule. Accordmg 
as a teacher showed more and more aptitude for his office, and proved 
it by the rapid progress of his pupils, he was promoted ın the school 
by being set to hear a class junior to his former one, till the ablest 
tutor was found, and set to teach the rudiments of knowledge only, 
on the sound principle that when the art of learning has once been 
acquired, and a taste for reading instilled, the pupil may be safely 
left ın great measure to his own exertions, but that no task is harder 
than that of arousing a hitherto sluggish and unawakened mind. 
RICHARD FREDERICK LAITTLEDALE. 
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THINGS NEEDFUL TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
THE CONDITION OF THE WORKING 
CLASSES 


ee subject of the prospects of the working classes ıs a very large 

one, much too large and many-sided to be ranked—as ıt often 
is—as merely one of the many questions of the day. It ıs a great 
deal more than that, comprehending, as ıt does, within itself most of 
the questions of the day, however varied ın themselves or remote 
from ıt those questions may at a first glance appear Indeed, taken 
broadly—and ıt 1s worse than useless to approach a consideration of 
it im any but the broadest spimt—it ıs less a question of the day 
than the problem which the questions of the day seek to solve It 
cannot be relegated to any one of the great spheres of thought or 
action under which questions of the day are usually classed It 
enters into the domains of religion, morality, politics, physics, and 
psychology They all bear upon it, while ıt belongs exclusively to 
none of them, and, though politicians claim 1t as lying chiefly within 
their province, ıt ıs perhaps not too much to say that it belongs to 
no one of those spheres more than to another Certam ıt 1s, at any 
rate, that no one of them, or all but one of them, could deal with ıt 
effectually while ignoring the fluence and operation of the others, 
or other It ıs as important as ıt ıs large and varied, and it 1s, 
moreover, a subject the discussion of which should have an attraction 
for every one, even on the low ground—supposing no higher one 
prompted attention to it—of self-interest The future of the working 
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classes means more than a strictly lteral interpretation of the phrase 
would indicate—means the future of a// classes, the future of civilized 
society Though they may not be—as they are so often told they 
are—the entire salt and savour of the earth, and the sole props and 
support of the social system, though they may not be all this, they 
are, undoubtedly, the most umportant division of society, and their 
umportance is daily waxing greater as ıt becomes more and morc 
evident that they are realizing the commanding extent of their 
potential strength, and moulding it mto practical shapes , That 
there will always be distinctively working classes may, we thik, be 
taken for granted—taken, that ıs, as a law of nature—but that they 
will remain in the same position relatively to other classes that they 
occupy now 1s highly improbable So far as they can be taken as 
foreshadowing the future, the “signs of the tımes” all seem to 
indicate that there will be material changes ın the condition of the 
working classes, and a moment’s consideration must, we think, make 
it evident that this will ivolve changes im all other classes And 
though the probabilities are m favour of the supposition that the 
coming changes will be for the better both for the workmg classes 
and society, that 1s not necessarily the case, therefore, as we have 
sad, the subject of the prospects of the working classes concerns: 
every one 

Before entermg upon the direct consideration of these prospects, 16 
is for the sake of clearness necessary that we should fist glance at 
the existing condition of the working classes—the stand-poimt from 
whence the prospective outlook commences There are some who 
hold that the present condition of the working classes 1s of a flourish- 
ing and satisfactory character, and that if ıt 1s not all that could be 
desired the fault les with those classes themselves—with their 
drunkenness, animal indulgences, umprovidence, and (self-removable) 
ignorance Those of this opimion, however, are few ın number, are 
all outside the working classes, and so far as our own experience 
enables us to speak, arc either very simple people, or people who are 
not very simple, who have a case wnvolving this view to make out, 
and who are greatly wronged if they are not capable of manipulating 
and dislocating facts to make them appear to swt ther wew For 
all practical purposes of dealhng with our subject, ıt may be taken as 
a substantial and demonstrable fact, that the condition of the working 
= classes is—to them at any rate—of so hard and unsatisfactory a 
character as to, ma great measure, justify the bitter and, to a certam 
extent, dangerous discontent existing among them on the point 
With nothing but thew labour to depend upon, and the wages of 
labour so low as in a vast number of instances to make ıt a practical 
impossibility to do anything beyond provide im a coarse and limited 
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fashion for the material necessities of the passing day—with things 
ım this state working men cannot be sure of constant employment— 
cannot when in work be sure that ıt will last, o1 know when the evil 
day may be drawing nigh Thus a carking caré is laid upon them, 
and prevents them from fully enjoymg even the passmg good of the 
times when they are ın employ Their homes are often distressingly 
unhealthy and comfortless, and at best are very scantily supplied 
with the health and comfoit-givmg appliances which are things of 
course ın the homes of even the moderately rch Either from the 
early age at which they have to go to work, or from the neglect of 
parents too ignorant to be able to. understand the value of education, 
a majority of the workmg classes are unable to enter upon those 
pleasures of the mnd which education opens up to all, and which do 
so much to soften or make us for a time forget the hardships of life , 
while others again, though having the necessary education, and a 
natural mchnation for such pleasures, feel themselves deadened 
towards them, by reason of the sordid cares of poverty dulling therr 
finer feelings, and the labour-tired body so jading and enervating the 
mind as to unfit ıt for the exertion of even a pleasurable pursuit 

Supposing they linger long upon the stage of the world, after then 
capacity for labour has been so deteriorated by age that they are no 
longer able to find sale for ıt ın a market ın which there 1s an excess 
supply of a younger quality of the article, the generahty of the 
working classes have no better prospect before them than the work- 
house, or some other more capricious, if less degrading form of 
dependence 

This, broadly put, 1s the condition of the mass of the working 

classes, and to its material hardships ıs added a sense of myustice 
suffered, which rankles all the deeper from bemg blind and im- 
potent They are certainly born unto trouble To labour with but 
scant reward, to endure with but httle prospect of relef, 1s thei lot 
from the cradle to the grave, and to crown all, they are but too often 
told that their evil fate will go with them beyond the grave While 
they read in The Book that 1t 1s the rich who will find 1t hard to 
enter the kingdom of heaven, they are assured by those who assume 
to speak with authority upon such matters that ıt 1s they, the poor, 
who are likely to be excluded from the heavenly paradise, as they 
have been from the earthly At the annual meeting of the Serip- 
ture Readers’ Society held at Sheffield about three years ago, the 
Archbishop of York stated “ that out of a district with two thousand 
families, nmo hundred and fourteen, or nearly one-half, entered 
themselves as going to no place of worship whatever.” From 
which he drew this conclusion: “that one-half of them had been 
accustomed to live, and had settled down to live, m a state which 
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` professed no hope hereafter, and confessed no God here” In 
the case of the Archbishop some allowance 1s probably due to the 
sermonesque rounding of a period, but his doctrme as to the mean- 
ing of non-attendance at places of worship 1s substantially the one 
that ıs preached to the working classes by Scripture readers and 
others—and it 1s a doctrine that does more than any other 
to keep the poor from places of worship. Uneducated though they 
may be, ignorant of theology as they mostly are, ther common 
sense still tells them that to make chuich-gomg the be-all and end- 
all, as a test of religion, is to confound rehgion with the observance 
of one of its mere mechanical rites, to put a premium upon 
hypocrisy and cheap self-mghteousness In imdrvyidual instances 
they see the strictest religion—-m the church-gomg sense of the 
torm—associated with an utter want of Christianity , and, scoffing 
at the narrow-mindedness that puts so supreme a meaning upon so 
(comparatively) secondary a thing, they come to think but very hghtly 
of church-gomeg altogether That ıt would in some respects be 
better for the working classes if they attended places of worship 
in the same degree that other classes do, may be freely conceded 
But to say of them because they do not, they have no hope here- 
after, or even that they have no real religion, or true Christianity, 
is, upon the part of those mdulging in such utterances, saymg m 
periphrastic language that they know nothmg whatever of the 
working classes And there are members of those classes who do 
not hesitate to say that ıt ıs m the same way sayme that such 
speakers themselves lack one of the grander essentials of Christianity 
—-the charity that thinks no evil Though there 1s much ın their life 
that at tımes ıs almost enough to drive them to doubt the existence 
of a principle of eternal justice, they do firmly believe n ıt, believe 
that though it 1s often set aside here, it will be asserted hereafter 
Such a belief ıs to them a hope ‘They do “ profess hope hereafter” 
——the hope of a brighter, better, yuster, more all-equal hereafter, 
by which they cannot but be gamers, as those who hare not had 
their good things im this hfe will get them there And ıt 1s well 
for society that the masses have this hope and belief If they had 
not, uf they were hopeless as regards the hereafter, were ieally per- 
suaded that— 


“ Vain as the has-been 1s the great to-be,”’ 


then would they not endure the present as patiently as they have 
done, and do If they thought that all that they could know of good. 
or evil was to be found in this world alone, can 1t be doubted that 
they would attempt to seize a larger share of the good things than 
now falls to thew portion ? and though they might be frustrated ın 
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such an endeavour, they would destroy others, even if they were 
themselves destroyed ın the effort Of those who speak of the 
working classes ın relation to religion, as the Archbishop of York 
did on the occasion to which we have referred, 16 may be safely 
and charitably said, “ They know not what they say ,” they cannot 
have realised the terrible significance of the idea of those who have 
so little to hope for here havmg no hope hereafter If ever such a 
state of things does come to pass, a time will have arrived when there ° 
will be no Inghly-paid and narrow-thoughted prelates to moralise 
about it In the essentials of Chiistianity—the feelings of brotherly 
and neighbourly love and kimdness, and the virtue of patience——the 
working classes are not lacking Their non-attendance at places of 
worship has not the grave meanmg that even many of the more 
charitably inclined im other classes attach to it, and the reasons for 
it are simple and not far to seek To many of the poor and unedu- 
cated, as well as to many of the rich and educated, the actualities of 
pubhe worship are repellent rather than attractive To mmnds that 
do not regard public worship as an essential of religion, but only an 
optional accessory, formalised services, however fine in their concep- 
tion, become ineffective and meaningless by constant and mechanical 
repetition Then sermons are, as a rule—for there are many noble 
exceptions——dull, and exhibit a sameness and mechanicahty that 
cannot but remind attentize and intelligent hearers that the manufac- 
ture of sermons is as distinctively and commercially a trade as 1s the 
manufacture of three-volume novels They are often delivered 
either with an evident lack of all earnestness, or with an earnestness 
that ıt 1s as palpable ıs directed solely to clerical mannerisms and 
oratorical effects, and in tone they are more sectarian than broadly 
or charitably Christian 

These things constitute the ground upon which many of the more 
thoughtful of the working classes justify themselves for not attending 
places of woiship Another reason often assigned 1s, that Sunday 
being the only day the working classes have entirely to themselves, 
they require ıt for rest, fresh air, and certain phases of social inter- 
course that the lumited leisure of other days does not admut of ther 
carrying out But the reason most frequently given to Scripture 
readers, distiict visitors, ministers, and others who put working men 
to the question concerning their non-attendance at places of worship 
18, that they—the working men—-have not clothes good enough to 
goin, “What a paltry, contemptible reason!” perhaps some reader 
exclaims Indeed, what a no-reason, what an ercuse, and with the 
ministers and Scripture readers they would doubtless make the 
obvious reply—“ God does not look at clothes” But there ıs an 
equally obvious—to working men—answer to that—“ Congregations 
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and the guardians of the temples do” Nowhere do the “ pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world” assert themselves more strongly than 
m “the house of God” Any moderately close observer who has 
given attention to the pomt must know that such ıs the case Broad- 
cloth and sulk shrink from fustian and print m the church, as much 
or more than they do in tho theatre. It is generally those who 
attend worship well-dressed who are mchned to regard a working 
man’s plea of want of good clothes as an evasive one, but they mght 
easily see for themselves that the reason is a substantial one Let 
them enter a strange place of worship dressed, as tens of thousands 
of working men would have to be, m a washed and worn sut of 
“working” moleskin, or cord, and note the result Let them see 
whether any half-filled pew will ba opened for them as it would be 
for a well-dressed stranger , let them observe the different expression 
of the glance cast upon them and a well-dressed stranger, and 
notice how they will be avoided as the congregation streams out at 
the close of the sérvice Let them do this, and they will be con- 
vinced that want of good clothes alone may be the reason for work- 
ing men not attending places of worship. It would be no reason for 
a high-souled Christian omitting to fulfil what he conceived to be a 
duty But, as we have pointed out, the working classes generally do 
not regad attendance at a place of worship as an essential, and it 
is not every man who vs sufficiently high-souled to brave even a petty 
social martyrdom 

To some it may appear that we have dwelt at an unnecessary 
length upon this point of the existence of a religious feeling among 
the working classes, but though, at a first glance, the questions may 
seem distantly imeidental, ıt has, in the connection m wluch we 
have been considering it, a really xmpoitant bearmg upon our sub- 
ject The statistics quoted by the Archbishop of York, though 
gathered from a single district of a smgle town, are, as regards the 
matter upon which they bear, largely representative of the con- 
dition of thimgs among the working classes generally The Arch- 
bishop’s deduction from the figures is also largely representative, 
and showing, as ıt does, that the working classes are very much ms- 
known upon a point that cannot but have a material influence upon 
both their present and prospective ideas and actions, 1t was necessary 
to combat ıt, to show thatin this case narrowness of view meant also 
faluty of view Ifthe working classes had no comforting belief here, 
no hope hereafte1, the constitution of society would be very different’ 
from what ıt 1s, and the attempt to estimate the piospects of those 
classes would mvolve an altogether different set of circumstances 


and probabilities from those that now offer themselves for considera- 
tion 
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To come back, however, to their social position It is, as we have 
pointed out, hard, unsatisfactory, and, as they themselves hold, 
unjust So much we may take as certam, and the next question that 
arises 1s what are the causes of 1ts bemg so? AIl partres—both 
those who suffer by ıt, and those who do not—seem to be agreed 
that ıt is not a necessary result of the natural order of things All 
say that there 1s fault and blame in the matter, the differences of 
opmion being as to who and what arein fault or toblame. Political 
economy, which professes to deal with the subject without respect 
to persons, or to sentiment, as apart from, or trying to evade, the 
“Inexorable logic’”’ of facts, and which moreover claims to treat 1t 
scientifically, comprehensively, and authoritatwely, — political 
economy says that ıt ıs the working classes themselves who are to 
blame Though ıt has side issues, that in some sheht degree modify 
its main conclusion, that conclusion is substantially that over-popu- 
lation 1s the cause of which the miserable condition of the working 
classes 1s the unavoidable effect , and that those classes being respon- 
sible for ever-population, are the authors of their own degraded 
and suffermg state The gist of the case of pohtical economy upon 
this pomt ıs very clearly summed up m a few sentences at the end 
of the tenth chapter of the first book of J. Stuart Mill’s work (page 
100, people’s edition) where he says — 

“Tt is but iaely that mpiovements in the condition of the labouing 
classes do anything more than give a temporary maigin, speedily filled up 
by an increase of then numbeis, the use they commonly choose to make of 
any advantageous change in their cncumstances, is to take ıt out ın the 
form which, by augmenting the population, depiives the succeeding genera- 
tion of the benefit Unless, eithe: by then general improvement m 
intellectual and moral cultwie, or at least by 1aismg then habitual standard 
of comfortable living, they can be taught to make a better use of favourable 
cneumstances, nothing permanent can be done for them, the most pro- 
mising schemes end only m having a more numerous, but not a happier 
people ” 

A. strong array of statistics, arguments, and cases ın pomt is 
brought forward to prove and demonstrate this proposition, and the 
conclusion is generally accepted as an ascertamed and incon- 
trovertible fact by those outside the working classes, and by a few 
mside them But the great majority of the people do not accept 
the doctrmes of pohtical economy as an explanation of their 
condition They do not say that over-population would not be 
a means of bringing distress upon the masses, but they do 
argue that:it cannot be truly held to be the cause of their 
condition at the present time, that, practically, there has been 
no over-population, that, ın one or another fully accessible place 
there is room enough, and food enough, and work enough for 
all who are born, or likely to be born, for generations to 
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come, that, with the abundant facilities for removing population 
that ıs surplus as regards one country to another which stands m need 
of, could support, and would contribute to, the general wealth of the 
world through the labour of umported population—that, with things 
in this state, the responsibility for the crowded condition of old 
countries, and the evils resulting from ıt, hes upon those who with- 
hold while they could giant the apphances for emigration from those 
of the too many who have the desire but cannot command the means 
to emigrate The large section who differ from the conclusion of the 
pohtical economists further say, that primary causes of the existing 
misery among the working classes are a constitution of society unfair 
to those classes, and the proceedings of governments, the members of 
which, bemg taken exclusively from among “those who have,” 
legislate ın their spirit and on their behalf, to the neglect and 
injury of “those who want ” 

To roundly assert that the truth in the matter lies between these 
views would be to show both ignorance and arrogance, but ıt may 
be safely said that there ıs truth on both sides It 1s true that “the 
standard of condition” of the working classes does lie ultimately 
with themselves, and ıs chiefly a question of their numbers, true, 
that, by recklessness upon this point, they may render nugatory the 
best possible legislation , true that some of them have been, and still 
are, reckless in the mattter, taking out 2mprovements ın their con-- 
dition in shapes that augment their numbers ın a degree that tends 
to cause to be merely temporary mmprovements which might other- 
wise become permanent ın themselves and the stepping-stone to others 

And, more than all, it ıs most pamfully true that this country 
2s over-populated ın the sense that large numbers of her working 
classes are suffering the dire ils that result from over-population 
All this, the teaching of political economy, ıs true, but 16 ıs equally 
true that there 1s local as well as general, relative as well as absolute 
over-population ; that while, where absolute and general over-popula- 
tion 1s undoubtedly an evil, ıt may be, 1f rightly used, a good, when 
only local and relative, and that the relative and local kinds may 
be the result of unwise or unfau government, and remediable by 
just and justifiable governmental action So much we take to be 
as fully, effectively, and operatively true as any of the axioms of 
political economy, for 1t should be remembered that the latter science 
is not—whatever its more aident disciples may claim ıt to be—an 
exact science In its calculations ıt has to deal with so many 
unknown quantities, that its deductions, however closely reasoned, 
are, after all, more ım the nature of problems than demonstrations 
Leaving, however, these comparative certaimties, and coming to 
points which we suppose must be taken as debatable, since they are 
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much debated, we can only say that we think that those of the 
working classes are nght m their view, who hold that the over- 
population of England is only relative and local, and more the fault 
of the legislature than of the people That we manufacture much 
more, and employ a far greater number of hands now than we did 
twenty or five-and-twenty years ago, mnumerable tables and returns 
conclusively testify , but, for all that, there can be no doubt in the 
mind of any unprejudiced person acquaimted with the technicalities 
of the case (and this 1s, of course; to a great extent a technical 
matter), that our manufacturimg operations have fallen off relatively 
during that tme It may be that neither France, Germany, 
Belgium, nor any of the other countries that now compete with us 
m supplying themselves and the world with manufactured goods, 
which a generation ago they and others obtained exclusively from 
England—1t may be that none of our manufacturmg rivals are 
singly our equal, but the sum of their operations must have mate- 
rally altered proportions Such gigantic establishments as those 
of Krupp of Essen, Govin of Paris, and the great iron-works at 
Creuzot, and those belonging to the Terre Noire Company, must 
tell a tale upon the markets If England were now domg the same 
proportion of the whole manufacturmg work of the world that she 
was twenty-five years ago, she would not with her present population 
be over-populated, or at any rate would not be over-populated in 
anything like the same degree that she now 1s This should be 
remembered and taken mto account in bringing the fact of the 
existing over-population to bear upon the subject of the recklessness 
of the poor ın regard to ıt 

So far as any considerations upon this point influence their actions 
with respect to their marriages—which of course involve the ques- 
tion of the regulation of the rate of their mcrease—the present 
extent of the working classes must be weighed ın connection with 
such notions as the working classes could fairly be expected to have 
from twenty to thirty years ago At that period “foreign com- 
petition ” in ow leading manufactures had not been heard of, and 
had ıt not mtervened at a later date, England would, as we have 
said, been able to have fully and remunciatively employed her 
present workmg-class population It may of course be said that if 
there had been more work and greater prosperity for them, they 
would have “taken ıt out” in the form that would have mcreased 
their numbers to such a degree as would still have led—though 
perhaps a little later—to as disastrous a state of over-population as 
now exists <A good deal might also be said ım ieply to this were 
it worth while to say 1t, but we do not see that any practical good 
18 to be got by discussing “what might have been, but is not” 
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As late as the Exhibition of All Nations in 1851, it was England 
first, the 1est nowhere ın all the largest employment-givmg branches 
of manufacture Then she witched the world with noble workman- 
ship—workmanship that was unappioached, and thought to be 
unapproachable. All the world admired, and the more energetic 
portions of 16 did something more—took to heart and profited by 
the lesson thus offered to them From this pomt foreign competition 
began to be a reality, and giadually grew to be what ıt 1s, and to 
affect England as ıt has, to break down her position as a practical 
monopolist of the chief manufacturmg idustries And from that 
time, too—and the importance and significance of this in the con- 
nection ın which we speak of it should be well marked—<he rate of 
increase of population in England began to come down, as may be 
seen by a comparison of the last with the precedmg census That 
duimg the years that have elapsed since that time the Legislature 
have, in reducing taxes upon commodities, matemally benefited the 
working classes, and rendered the existence of the principal sufferers 
by over-population—the ill-paid and irregularly-employed members 
of the working classes——-less hard than ıt would otherwise have been, 
those of the working classes who take note of or think upon political 
matters readily acknowledge But at the same time they, as has 
already been incidentally mentioned, hold the Legislature responsible 
for the over-population, by reason of their haying refused the means 
of emigration. to those of the suplus and unemployed population 
who solicited 1t at their hands They qute understand that a few 
shrp-loads of unemployed workmen assisted to our colonies on the 
occasion which they take 4s their case ın pomt* would not 1m ttself 
have materially lessened ihe stram caused by over-population; ıt 1s 
upon what they believed (whether thar behef ıs right or wrong 
need not be discussed here) to have been the spuit and motive of the 
refusal that they lay stress They say, takmg the tone of the 
parhamentary debate that took place upon the question as their 
justification, that the refusal was not based upon any doubt of the 
soundness of the principle, but upon the circumstance that Parha- 
ment 1s composed exclusively of those classes who have a material 
interest ın perpetuating any state of things that has the offect of 
making labour cheap 

But whatever difference of opinion there may be as to whether the 
working classes themselves, or the character of our somal and 
‘governmental constitution, 1s most to blame m the matter, there can 
be no doubt as to the maim fact of the condition of the classes in 





* The occasion on which a body of the workmen who had been thrown out of employ- 
ment by the collapse of the ‘Thames Shipbuilding trade, petitioned Government to assist 
them to emigrate 
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question being of a pamfully unsatisfactory nature—being, in short, 
such as we sketched ıt a little way back—-such as imperatively calls 
for amendment and reform And now comes the question of what 
are the prospects of the much-needed amendment bemg brought 
about The prospective outlook, as we have already said, 1s, we 
think, favourable, and this is the general opmion among those who 
have given the subject careful consideration , but still ıt should not 
be too hastily or certainly concluded that this view will, as a matter 
of course, be realised It ıs an unpleasant thing to contemplate, 
even m idea, but there are some “signs of the tımes ” that point to 
the possibility of a labour caste, whose position will be harder and 
more degraded than that of the present working classes The whole- 
sale importation of Coolie and Chinese labour going on im some parts 
abroad is a thing to “give pause” to the thoughtful among the 
working classes, while at home there are things which, though at a 
first glance wholly favourable to the working classes, will be found, 
if closely observed, to have a reflex action that may help to create 
such a future labour caste as we have supposed The am of the great 
majority of the best members of the working classes—the cleverest, 
most energetic, and persevering men—1is to raise themselves out of 
those classes Numbers of them succeed m this aim, become mn a 
greater or lesser degree capitalists, or get into positions m which therr 
interests are identified with those of capital rather than those of 
labour Still larger numbeis—numbers so large that they form a 
considerable sectidn of the working classes—though they do not 
rise out of their class, become, in their endeavour to do so, compara- 
tively rich men—have money ın banks, and shares m co-operative 
and building societies, and are as watchful against and strongly 
opposed to anything that ıt ıs alleged will tend to imterfere with 
“the sacredness of private property” or lessen dividends, as are any 
of the great capitalists, who are usually the only persons associated 
with the interests of capital, as antagonistic to the interests of labour 
There are tens of thousands of wo.kmg men who as shareholders 
derive money from labour-cieated profits, and on that ground have a 
certain interest ın some kinds of labour beng kept cheap What 1s 
usually called co-operation has undoubtedly been of great benefit to 
the working classes, and 1s m all likelhood destined to benefit them 
toa yet greater extent, but ıt has m ıt one of the elements of the 
possible danger of which we are speaking It should be borne in 
mind that ıt 1s not in the true or best sense of the term co-operation, 
but only an extension of the jomt-stock prmciple There has been 
no attempt among the working classes at co-operation in production, 
upon any considerable scale, that even if started upon a purely 
co-operative basis, has not speedily become a mere jomt-stock com- 
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pany of small shareholders who, if they worked ın the concern them- 
selves, also employed labourers who had no mterest ın ıt, and the 
profits from whose labour came to them (the shaieholdcrs) And 1t 
is a well-understood and ascertained fact that anon-shan eholding work- 

man working alongside of shareholding ones, has, to say the very 
least of ıt, no better a time of it than one engaged m the ordmary 
class of workshop Another well-known fact in working-class circles 
is that no master ıs so hard as the working piece-master who has only 
day-workers under him, and in a general way it will be found that 
the lower down you go in the ranks of those who are above or partially 
above, and x authority over, labour, the greater 1s the disposition to 
ermd the bones of labour to make their bread ‘Were there to arise 
a general dispute between labour and capital, 1t would be found that 
many of those who, to a superficial observer, would appear to be the 
natural vanguard of the army of labour would be discovered forming 
a rank and file under the great captains of capital The tendency of 
this state of affars 1s obvious That the worst result that could flow 
from ıt will ensue is not piobable, but the possibility 1s so far substan- 
tial that ıt could not be and should not be overlooked ın a dispas- 
sonate consideration of the general subject of the prospects of the 
working classes 

To come now to the favourable, the hopeful view of these prospects 
The things needful to the improvement of the condition of the work- 
ing classes are a general and higher education, a friendly, open, non- 
aggressive federation of the labouring classes throughout the civilized 
world, and Christianity These are, in my opimion, the three grand 
essentials, comprehending within themselves the many mimor ones 
necessary to the desired end To speak of Christianity as one of the 
wants in a matter that 1s generally held to be wholly political is, we 
know, to lav ourselves open to a charge of Ctopianism, idealism, and 
so forth , and as the charge of bemg unpracticable 1s the most damag- 
ing that can be brought against a writer dealing with such a question. as 
ou present one, we hasten to explain In all avilzed communities 
there always has been, and it may be taken for granted that there 
always will be, a stronger and weaker race of men, the stronger, 
though fewer n numbers, rising above and ruling thew weakei 
brethren The form and name of the relations between ruler and 
rulers may alter, but the relation has always existed, and with the 
same relative result—the cath and the fulness thereof falling to the 
lot of the strong, the hardest toil and bitterest suffermg to that of the 
weak And so substantially ıt will continue to be, 1f we have not 
Christianity to make the strong men merciful, to bring them to love 
their neighbours as themselves, and to cease to act upon such 
principles as that self is the first law of nature, and the weak 
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must go to the wall It may, of course, be said that we 
have Ohristianity, that we are a Christian country But this 
is only nominally the case Though we have undoubledly many 
indindual Christians among us, we are not a Christian nation, have 
not a general, living, fruitful Chnstiamty The Christianity which 
we speak of as beng one of the thmgs needful for the permanent 
and general improvement of the condition of the working classes is 
not that of mere creeds, mites, and Sunday church-gomeg, not the 
formal Christiamty which 1s adopted as an element of respectability, 
but the Chnstiamty of Christ, of the Sermon on the Mount, a 
Christiamty under which biotherly love would abound, and the 
spirit of which would be visible m the life of the week-day, work- 
day world, which would lead the mch to consider the poor, em- 
ployers to be kind to, and thoughtful for, the employed, and the 
latter class to be just and honest to employers, not the mere eye- 
servants and time-servers that so many of them now are ‘This 1s the 
sort of Christianity that we want, and it 19 strictly practical to say 
that 1f we do not get it, whatever else may or can be done for the 
benefit of the working classes, will be less efficient without such 
Christianity than 1t would be m conjunction with 1t 
. The hopefulness of the outlook ın regard to the condition of the 
working classes les, ın our opimon, in the fact that progress 1s 
already beng made m two of the thice things that we have spoken 
of as needful, while there are not wantmg some slight signs and 
tokens favourable to the idea of progression m the third—-Chris- 
tianity. The anxiety, the warmth, and even the intolerance of 
feeling that are bemg displayed m connection with the Chnstiamty 
of creed-1sm, Ritualism, vestment controversies, and the hke, may, 
we think, be taken as indicatmg a tendency, a direction of mind, 
that may ultumately result ın a more extended development of that 
truer, nobler Christianity of which, as we have said, there are many 
individual mstances among us—a Christianity that would cause an 
unjust balance to be an abommation to the conscience of man as 
well as to the Lord, and the now prevailing worship of mammon to 
be recognised as the ignoble idolatry 1¢ 1s 

The once favourite ideas about men bemg educated above ther 
stations, and working people bemg made discontented with their lot 
by education are now happily exploded The necessity for unver- 
sality of education has been admitted upon all hands, and the 
machinery for secuiimg 1t set m motion How much—taken m its 
full sense as meaning higher mtelhigence, wider knowledge, and 
greater refinement—at 1s capable of domg and hkely to do, need 
scarcely be pomted out It will serve as a common ground to brmg 
the various sections of the working classes closer together, and give 
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to the general body something of that coherence the lack of which 1s 
at present therr greatest weakness It will enable them to discern 
what are the functions of governments, what those of mdrviduals, 
and to wisely and effectively use the political power which 1s already 
legally and potentially in their hands, though it now remains a 
dead letter by reason of the want of a higher and more general 
education among them Moreover, ıt will be a powerful means to 
the second great end—international federation Internationalisation 
is even now a great, though as yet but insufficiently recognised 
actuahty Steam, telegraphy, machmery, the spread of the mecha- 
nical arts, and general facility of mtercommunication, have inter- 
nationalised the productiveness of all ecrvilized countries The 
stronger men, the governmg, and capital-possessmg classes are— 
even where they are unconscious of the true meaning of the matter 
—profiting by this, and the workmg classes are beginning to see 
that uf they, too, would share m the good of the general material 
result of such a state of things, there must be mternational federation 
among them The thmkimg men among them see this on two chief 
grounds Firstly, that unless there ıs, those of the dealers in labour who 
hold ıt to be simply a marketable commodity—and at present a very 
large number hold that opmion—will play off the working classes of 
one country against those of another Secondly, that for the working 
classes of any one country who happen to be at present ın a more 
advanced. position than those of others, to push on altogether regard- 
less of any interests but their own, will be to create a Nemesis for 
themselves Without some friendly understanding among them- 
selves——without a knowledge upon the part of the ill-paid labourers 
of one country that the better-paid labourers of another sympathise 
with them, and are anxious to see their condition brought up to the 
higher level—without this there will always be the danger of the 
worst-paid labourers bemg used as an instrument to drag down the 
best-paid ones These are the views that mduce some of the working 
classes to jon the International, and many others to regard at least 
its central 1dea with higher favour It may be that the International 
is but a blind struggling towards the desired thing—that the wue- 
pulling and wild political notions associated with 1t are reprehensible , 
but 1t at least shows that the thoughts-of tho working classes are 
falling in the direction of federation It ıs true that the actual 
progress ın the matter is but small, but that there has been progress 
let some of the proceedings ın connection with the great Newcastle 
strike bea: witness That the present want of unity among the 
Enghsh working classes themselves may be used as a sarcastic 
comment upon the idea of a working class “federation of the world” 
we are well aware But the idea has taken root, and 1s destimed to 
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be more or less fruitful in results, as education gradually eradicates 
the weeds of ignorance which now retard its growth 

Of our grounds for looking hopefully towards a development of the 
higher and truer Christianity, we have already spoken The force of 
many noble examples is at work The desire to be “ wmtten as one 
who loves lus fellow-man,” to write ıt of oneself m the golden 
lettering of Christian deeds, 1s spreading A wider development of 
the veritable Christian life seems to us to be among the coming 
events that are casting their shadows before, and from it, should 1% 
come, the working classes have more to hope than from aught else 
It too, lıke education, and even more than education, will tend to 
effect the realisation of the grand idea of fmendly imternational 
federation It will brmg us infinitely nearer than we now are to a 
state of things m which 
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ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF MYTHOLOGY.* 


Wee can be in our days the interest of mythology? What is 
it to us that Kronos was the son of Uranos and Gaia, and that 
he swallowed his children, Hestia, Demeter, Hera, Pluton, and 
Poseidon, as soon as they were born? What have we to do with 
the stories of Rhea, the wife of Uranos, who, in order to save her 
youngest son from being swallowed by his father, gave her husband 
a stone to swallow instead ? And why should we be asked to admuc 
the exploits of this youngest son, who, when he had grown up, made 
his father drmk a draught, and thus helped to deliver the stone and 
his five brothers and sisters from their paternal prison? What shall 
we think if we read in the most admired of classic poets that these 
escaped prisoners became afterwards the great gods of Greece, gods 
beheved ın by Homer, worshipped by Sokrates, immortalised by 
Phidias? Why should we listen to such horrors as that Tantalos 
kılled his own son, boiled him, and placed him before the gods to 
eat? or that the gods collected his limbs, threw them into a caldron, 
and thus restored Pelops to life, snus, however, his shoulde:1, which 
Demeter had eaten m a fit of absence, and which had therefore to be 
replaced by a shoulder made of ivory ? 

Can we imagine anything more silly, more savage, more senseless, 
anything more unworthy to engage our thoughts, even for a single 
moment? We may pity our children that, in order to know how to 
construe and understand the master-works of Homer and Virgil, they 
have to fill their memory with such idle tales; but we might justly 
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suppose that men who have serious work to do in this world, would 
banish such subjects for ever from their thoughts 

And yet, how strange, from the very childhood of philosophy, 
from the first faimtly-whispered Why ? to our own time of matured 
thought and fearless inqmry, mythology has been the ever-recurrent 
subject of anxious wonder and careful study. ‘The ancient philoso- 
phers, who could pass by the petrified shells on mountain-tops and 
the fossil trees bured in their quarries without ever asking the 
question how they came to be there, o1 what they signified, were 
ever ready with doubts and suinuses when they came to listen to 
ancient stories of ther gods and heroes And, more curious stall, 
even modern plulosophers cannot resist the attraction of these ancient 
problems That stream of philosophic thought which, sprimging fiom 
Descartes (1596—1650), rolled on through the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries ın two beds—the «leadistic, marked by the names 
of Malebranche (1688—1715), Spinoza (1682—1677), and Leibnitz 
(1648—1716), and the sensualstiec, marked by the names of 
Locke {1682—1704}, David Hume (1711—1776), and Condillac 
(1715—1780), tall the two arms umted again in Kant (1724—1804), 
and the full stream was carried on by Schelling (1775—1854), and 
Hegel (1770—1831),—this strcam of modern philosophic thought has 
ended where ancient philosophy began—in a Philosophy of Mythology, 
which, as you know, forms the most important part of Schelling’s Anal 
system, of what he called himself his Positive Philosophy, given to the 
world after the death of that great thinker and poet ın the year 1854 

I do not mean to say that Schelling and Aristotle looked upon 
mythology ın the same light, or that they found ın ıb exactly the 
same problems, yet there is this common feature m all who have 
thought or written on mythology, that they look upon ıt as some- 
thing which, whatever 1t may mean, does certainly not mean what ıt 
seems to mean, as something that requires an explanation, whether 
it be a system of religion, or a phase in the development of the 
human mind, or an mevitable catastrophe in the life of language 
According to some, mythology 1s history changed mto fable, accord- 
ing to others, fable changed into history Some discover im 1t the 
precepts of moral philosophy enunciated in the poetical language 
of antiquity ; others see 1m ıt a picture of the great forms and forces 
of nature, particularly the sun, the moon, and the stars, the changes 
of day and night, the succession of the seasons, the return of the 
years—all this reflected by the vivid imagination of ancient poets 
and sages Epicharmos, for instance, the pupil of Pythagoras, 
declared that the gods of Greece were not what, from the poems of 
Homer, we might suppose them to be—personal beings, endowed 
with superhuman powers, though hable to many of the passions and 
frailties of human nature. He maintained that these gods were 
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really the Wand, the Water, the Earth, the Sun, the Fire, and the 
Stars Not long after his time another philosopher, Empedokles, 
holding that the whole of nature consisted of a mixture and separa- 
tion of the four elements, declared that Zeus was the element of Fire, 
Here the element of Air, Aidoneus or Pluton, the element of Earth, 
and Nestis the element of Water In fact, whatever the freethinkers 
of Greece discovered successively as the frst prmeiples of Being and 
Thought, whether the air of Anaximenes, or the fire of Herakleitos, 
or the Nous or Mind of Anaxagoras, was readily identified with Zeus 
and the other divine persons of Olympian mythology Metrodoros, 
the contemporary of Anaxagoras, went even further While 
Anaxagoras would have been satisfied with looking upon Zeus as but 
another name of his Nous, the highest intellect, the move, the dis- 
poser, the governor of all things, Metrodoros resolved not only the 
persons of Zeus, Here, and Athene, but hkewise those of human 
kings and heroes—such as Agamemnon, Achilles, and Hektor—anto 
various combinations and physical agencies, and treated the adventures 
ascribed to them as natural facts, hidden under a thin vell of allegory. 

Sokrates, as 1s well known, looked upon such attempts at explam- 
ing all fables allegorically as too arduous and unprofitable, yet he, 
too, as well as Plato, pointed frequently to what they called the 
hypónota, the under-current, 1f | may say so, or the under-meaning 
of ancient mythology 

Aristotle speaks more explicitly — 

“ It has been handed down,’ ho says, ‘ by early and very ancient people, 
and left to those who came after, ın the form of myths, that these (the first 
principles of the world) me the gods, and that the divine embraces the 
whole of nature The 1est has been added mythically, ın order to persuade the 
many, and in order to be used ım support of laws and othe: mterests Thus 
they say that the gods have a human form, and that they are lxe to some 
of the other living beings, and othe: things consequent on this, and simular 
to what has been said If one separated out of these fables, and took only 
that fist pomt, viz , that they believed the first essences to be gods, one 
would think that ıt had been divinely said, and that while every art and 
every philosophy was probably mvented ever so many times and lost again, 
these opinions had, like fiagments of them, been preserved until now So 
far only 1s the opimion of our fathers, and that received fiom ow. first 
ancestors, clear to us ” 

I have quoted the opinions of these Greek philosophers, to which 
many more might have been added, partly in order to show how many 
of the most distinguished minds of ancient Greece agreed in demand- 
ing an iterpretation, whether physical or metaphysical, of Greek 
mythology, partly in order to satisfy those classical scholars, who, 
forgetful of their own classics, forgetful of their own Plato and 
Aristotle, seem to imagine that the idea of seeing im the gods and 
heroes of Greece anything beyond what they appear to be ın the 
songs of Homer, was a mere fancy and invention of the students of 
Comparative Mythology. 

H2 
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There were, no doubt, Greeks, and eminent Greeks too, who took 
the legends of their gods and heroes in ther literal sense But what 
do these say of Homer and Hesiod ? Xenophanes, the contemporary 
of Pythagoras, holds Homer and Hesiod responsible for the popular 
superstitions of Greece In this he agrees with Herodotos, when he 
declares that these two poets made the theogony for the Greeks, and 
gave to the gods their names, and assigned to them their honours 
and their arts, and described their appearances But he then con- 
tinues in a very different strain from the pious historian * “Homer,” 
he says,t “and Hesiod ascribed to the gods whatever is disgraceful 
and scandalous among men, yea, they declared that the gods had 
committed nearly all unlawful acts, such as theft, adultery, and 
fraud.” “Men seem to have created their gods, and to have given to 
them their own mind, voice, and figure The Ethiopians made their 
gods black and flat-nosed, the Thracians red-haired and blue-eyed; just 
as oxen or lions, if they could but draw, would draw their gods like 
oxen and lions” This was spoken about 500 s c. Herakleitos, about 
460 B c., one of the boldest thinkers of ancient Greece, declared that 
Homer deserved to be ejected from public assemblies and flogged ; 
and a story 1s told that Pythagoras (about 540 Bc) saw the soul of 
Homer in Hades, hanging on a tree and surrounded by serpents, as 
a punishment for what he had said of the gods. And what can be 
stronger than the condemnation passed on Homer by Plato? I shall 
read an extiact-from the “ Republic,” from the excellent translation 
lately published by Professor Jowett — 


“< But what fault do you find with Home: and Hesiod, and the other 
great story-tellers of mankind ?’ 

‘< A fault which 1s most serous, I said ‘the fault of tellmg a he, anda 
bad he.’ q 
“í But when 1s this fault committed °’ 

“< Wheneve: an erroneous representation 1s made of the natme of gods 
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and heices—like the diawing of a limne: which has not the shadow of a 
likeness to the truth ’ 

«Yes, he said, ‘that sort of thing is ceitainly very blameable , but what 
are the stores which you mean ?’ 

“< Fust of all,’ I said, ‘there was that greatest of all hes in high places, 
which the poet told about Uranos, and which was an immoral he too—I 
mean what Hesiod says that Uranos did, and what Kionos did to him The 
fact 1s that the doings of Kionos, and the suffermgs which his son inflicted 
upon him, even if they were tiue, ought not to be lightly told to young and 
simple persons , if possible, they had bette: be buted in silence But if 
there ıs an absolute necessity for then mention, a very few might hear them 
in a mystery, and then let them saciuifice not a common (Eleusinian) pig, 
but some huge and unprocmable victim , this would have the cffect of very 
greatly 1eduemg the number of the hearers ° 

“< Why, yes,’ said he, ‘ these stories aie certainly objectionable.’ 

“< Yes, Adeimantos, they are stories not to be naliated ın our State the 
young man should not be told that in committing the worst of c1imes 
he ıs far fiom domg anything outiageous, and that he may chastise 
his fathe: when he does wiong ın any manne: that he hkes, and m this 
will only be following the example of the fist and gieatest of the gods ’ 

“<: I quite agiee with you,’ he said, ‘in my opinion those stories are not 

Jit to be repeated ’ 

“ ‘Neither, 1f we mean ou: future guardians to 1egaid the habit of quai- 
1elling as dishonouiable, should anything be said of the wais m heaven, and 
of the plots and fightings of the gods against one anothe1, which ae quite 
unfiue Far beit fiom us to tell them of the battles of the giants, and 
embioide1 them on garments , or of all the innumerable othe: quaiels o 
gods and heroes with then fiends and ielations If they would only 
beleve us, we would tell them that quaizélling 1s unholy, and that never up 
to this time has there been any quaiiel between citizens, this 1s what 
old men and old women should begin by telling children, and the same 
when they gow up And these are the soit of fictions which the poets 
should be iequned to compose. But the naiiative of Hephaestos binding 
Heie his mother, or how on another occasion Zeus sent him flying for taking 
hei part when she was being beaten——such tales must not be admitted into 
ou State, whethe: they aie supposed to have an allegorical meaning o not 
Fo: the young man cannot judge what is allegorical and whatis literal, and 
anything that he receives into his mind at that age is apt to become 
indelible and unalterable , and therefore the tales which they fist hear 
should be models of vutuous thoughts ’ ” 


To those who look upon mythology as an ancient form of religion, 
such freedom of language as is here used by Xenophanes and Plato, 
must seem starthng If the Iliad were really the Bible of the 
Greeks, as it has not unfrequently been called, such violent 1m- 
vectives would have been ımpossıble For let us bear m mind that 
Xenophanes, though he boldly denied the existence of all the 
mythological deities, and declaied his belief in One God, neither in 
form nor in thought hke unto mortals,* was not therefore considered 
a heretic He never suffered for uttering his honest convictions 
on the contrary, as far as we know, he was honoured by the people 
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among whom he lrved and taught Nor was Plato ever punished on 
account of his unbelief, and though he, as weli as his master, Sok: ates, 
became obnoxious to the dominant paity at Athens, this was due to 
political far more than to theological motives At all events, Plato, 
‘the pupil, the friend, the apologist of Sokrates, was allowed to teach 
at Athens to the end of his life, and few men commanded greater 
respect in all ranks of Greek society But, although mythology was 
not religion m our sense of the word, and although the Ihad 
certainly never enjoyed among Gueeks the authority either of the 
Bible, or even of the Veda among the Biahmans, or the Zend 
Avesta among the Parsis, yet I would not deny altogether that m a 
certam sense the mythology of the Gieeks belonged to their religion 
We must only be on our guard, here as everywhere else, agamst the 
misleading influence of words The word Religion has, like most 
words, had, its history , 16 has giown and changed with each century, 
and ut cannot therefore have meant with the Greeks and Brahmans 
what ıt means with us Religions have sometimes been divided into 
national or traditional, as distinguished from wmduidual or statutable 
roligion. The former are, like languages, home-grown, autochthonie, 
without an historical beginning, genezally without any recognized 
founder, or even an authorized code, the latter have been founded 
by historical persons, generally im antagonism to traditional systems, 
and they always rest on the authority of a written code. I do not 
consider this division as very useful for a scientific study of religion, 
because ın many cases ıt is extiemely difficult, and sometimes 
ımpossıble, to draw a sharp line of demarcation, and to determine 
whether a given religion may be considered as the work of one man, 
or as the combined work of those who came before hım, who lived 
with him, nay, even of those who came after him. For our present 
purpose, however, for showing at once the salient difference between 
what the Greeks and what we ourselves should mean by Reh gion, this 
division 1g very serviceable The Greek religion, was clearly a 
national and traditional religion, and, as such, 1t shared both the 
advantages and disadvantages of this form of religious belief, the 
Christian religion 1s an historical, and to a great extent, an individual 
1eligion, and ıt possesses the advantage of an authorized code and of 
a settled system of faith Let 16 not be supposed, however, that 
between traditional and individual ieligions the advantages are all 
on one, the disadvantages on the other side As long as the ancient 
immemorial religions of the different branches of the human race 
remained ın their natural state, and were not pressed into the service of 
political parties or an ambitious priesthood, they allowed great freedom 
of thought and a healthy giowth of real piety, and they were seldom 
disgraced hy an intolerant or persecuting spirit They were generally 
either honestly believed, or, as we have just seen, honestly attacked, 
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and a high tone of mtellectual morality was preserved, untainted by 
hypocrisy, equivocation, or unreasoning dogmatism The marvellous 
development of philosophy in Greece, particularly ın ancient Greece, 
was chiefly due, I believe, to the absence of an established religion 
and an influential priesthood , and it ıs impossible to ove1iate the 
blessing which the fresh, pure, mvigorating, and elevating air of 
that ancient Greek philosophy las conferred on all ages, not except- 
ing ourown I shudder at the thought of what the world would 
have been without Plato and Aristotle, and I tremble at the idea 
that the youth of the future should ever be deprived of the teaching 
and the example of these true prophets of the absolute freedom of 
thought Unfortunately we know but little of the earhest fathers of 
Greek philosophy , we have but fragments, and those not always trust- 
worthy, nor easily intelligible, of what they taught on the highest 
questions that can stir the heart of man We have been accustomed 
to call the oracular sayings of men like Thales, Pythagoras, 
Xenophanes, or Herakleitos, philosophy, but there was in them as 
much of religion as ın the songs of Homer and Hesiod Homer 
and Hesiod were great powers, but their poems were not the only 
feeders of the religious life of Greece The stream of ancient 
wisdom and philosophy flowed parallel with the stream of legend 
and poetry, and both were meant to support the religious cravings 
of the soul We have only to attend without prejudice to the utter- 
ances of these ancient prophets, such as Xenophanes and Hera- 
kleitos, in order to convince ourselves that these men spoke with 
authority to the people,* that they considered themselves the equals 
of Homer and Hesiod, nay, their betters, and ın no way fettered by 
the popular legends about gods and goddesses While modern 
religions assume in general a hostile attitude towards philosophy, 
ancient religions have either included philosophy as an integral part, 
or they have at least tolerated its growth ın the very precincts of 
their temples 

After we have thus seen what lhmitations we must place on the 
meaning of the word religion, 1f we call mythology the religion of 
the ancient world, we may now advance another step. 

We have glanced at the p1incrpal interpretations which have been 
proposed by the ancicnts themselves of the origmal purpose and 
meaning of mythology But there is one question which none, 
either of the ancient or of the modern interpreters of mythology, 
has answered, or even asked, and on which, nevertheless, the whole 
problem of mythology seems to turn. If mythology is history 


* Empedokles, Carmina, v 411 (“Fragm Philos Gree,’ vol 1 p 12) 
© prot, otda uev ody Or’ Ady Sey Tapa úbor 
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changed into fable, why was ıt so changed? If it is fable repre- 
sented as history, why were such fables invented? If it contains 
precepts of moral philosophy, whence their immoral disguise? If at 
is a picture of the great forms and forces of nature, the same ques- 
tion still returns, why were these forms and forces represented as 
heroes and heroines, as nymphs and shepherds, as gods and goddesses ? 
It 1s easy enough to call the sun a god, or the dawn a goddess, after 
these predicates have once been framed But how were these pre- 
dicates formed? How did people come to know of gods and 
goddesses, heroes and nymphs, and what meaning did they originally 
connect with these terms? In fact, the real question which a 
philosophy of mythology has to answer is this Is the whole of 
mythology an invention, the fanciful poetry of a Homer or Hesiod, 
or 18 1t a growth? Or, to speak more definitely, Was mythology a 
mere accident, or was it inevitable? Was ıt only a false step, or 
was it a step that could not have been left out im the historical pro- 
gress of the human mind? 

The study of the history of language, which is only a part of the 
study of the history of thought, has enabled us to give a decisive 
answer to this question. Mythology ıs inevitable, ıt 1s natural, 1t 1s 
an inherent necessity of language, 1f we recognize im language the 
outward form and manifestation of thought itis in fact the dark 
shadow which language throws on thought, and which can never 
disappear fill language becomes altogether commensurate with 
thought, which ıt never will Mythology, no doubt, breaks out 
more fiercely during the early periods of the history of human 
thought, but it never disappears altogether. Depend upon it, there 
is mythology now as there was in the time of Homer, only we do 
not perceive ıt, because we ourselves live in the very shadow of ıt, 
and because we all shrink from the full meridian light of truth 
We are ready enough to see that if the ancients called their kings 
and heroes Avoyeveis, sprung of Zeus, that expression, intended 
originally to convey the highest praise which man can bestow on 
man, was apt to lapse into mythology. We easily perceive how 
such a conception, compatible in its origin with the highest rever- 
ence for the gods, led almost inevitably to the giowth of fables, 
which transferred to divine bemgs the incidents of human paternity 
and sonship. But we are not so ready to see that 1t 1s our fate, too, 
to move in allegories which illustrate things intellectual by visions 
exhibited to the fancy. In our religion, too, the conceptions of 
paternity and sonship have not always been free from all that 1s 
human, nor are we always aware that nearly every note that belongs 
to human paternity and sonship must be taken out of these terms, 
before they can be pronounced safe against mythological infection. 
Papal decisions on immaculate conception are of no avail against 
that mythology. The mind must become immaculate to rise superior 
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to itself or 1t must close 1ts eyes and shut its lps im the presence of 
the Divine 

If then we want to understand mythology, ın the ordinary and 
restricted serse of the word, we must discover the larger cucle of 
mental phenomena to which it belongs Guieek mythology 1s but a 
small segment of mythology, the religious mythologies of all the 
races of mankind are agam but a small segment of mythology 
Mythology, in the highest sense, is the power exercised by language 
on thought in every possible sphere of mental activity, and I do not 
hesitate to call the whole history of philosophy, from Thales down to 
Hegel, an uninterrupted battle against mythology, a constant protest 
of thought against language This will require some explanation 

Ever since the time of Wilhelm von Humboldt, all who have 
seriously grappled with the highest problems of the Science of 
Language, have come to the conviction that thought and language 
are msepaiable, that language is as impossible without thought as 
thought 1s without language; that they stand to each other like soul 
and body, hke power and function, like substance and form The 
objections which have been 1a1sed against this view ause generally 
from a mere misunderstanding If we speak of language as the 
outward 1ealization of thought, we do not mean language as 
deposited ın a dictionary, or sketched ın a grammar, we mean 
language as an act, language as being spoken, language as living 
and dying with every word that is uttered. We might perhaps call 
this speech, as distinguished from language. 

Secondly, though if we speak of language, we mean chiefly 
phonetic articulate language, we do not exclude the less perfect 
symbols of thought, such as gestures, signs, 01 pictures. They, too, 
are language in a certan sense, and they must be inclcded im lan- 
guage before we are justified in saying that discursive thought can 
be 1ealized in language only. One instance will make this clear 
We hold that we cannot think without language But can we not 
count without language? We certainly can We can form the 
conception of three without any spoken word, by simply holding up 
three fingers In the same manner, the hand might stand for five, 
both hands for ten, hands and feet for twenty This ıs how people 
who possessed no organs of speech would speak, this 1s how the 
deaf and dumb do speak Three fingers are as good as three strokes, 
three strokes are as good as three chicks of the tongue, three clicks 
of the tongue are as good as, the sound three, or trois, or drei, or 
shalosh in Hebrew, or san mm Chinese All these are signs, more or 
less perfect, but bemg signs, they fall under the category of 
language, and all we maintain is, that without some kind of sign, 
discursive thought is impossible, and that in that sense, language, 
or Adyos, is the only*possible realization of human thought 

Ancther very common misunderstanding 1s this people imagine 
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that, 1f ıt be ampossible to think, except ın language, language and 
thought must be one and the same thng Buta true philosophy of 
language leads to the very opposite result Every philosopher 
would say that substance cannot exist without form, nor form with- 
out substance, but no philosopher would say that therefore it 1s 
impossible to distinguish between form and substance In the same 
way. though we maintam that thought cannot exist without lan- 
guage nor language without thought, we do distinguish between 
thought and language, between the inward and the outward Aoyos, 
between tho substance and the form Nay, we go a step beyond 
We admit that language reacts on thought, and we see in this 
reaction, in this 1efraction of the rays of language, the real solution 
of the old 11ddle of mythology 

You will now see why these somewhat abstruse disquisitions were 
necessary for our more immediate purpose, and I can promise those 
who have hitherto followed me on this rather barren and rugged 
track, that they will now bo able to rest, and command, from the 
point of view which we have 1eached, the whole panorama of the 
mythology of the human mind 

We saw just now that the names of numbeis may most easily be 
replaced by signs Numbers are simple analytical conceptions, and 
for that very 1eason they are not lable to mythology name and con- 
ception being here commensurate, no misunderstanding 1s possible 
But as soon as we leave this department of thought, mythology 
begins I shall try by at least one example to show how mythology 
pervades, not only the sphere of religion or religious tradition, but 
infects more or less the whole realm of thought 

When man wished for the first time to grasp and express a dis- 
tinction between the body, and something else within him distinct 
from the body, an easy name that suggested itself was breath. 
The, breath seemed something immaterial and almost invisible, and 
it was clearly connected with the hfe that pervaded the body, for 
as soon as the breath ceased, the life of the body became extinct 
Hence the Greek name vy," which originally meant breath, was 

! The word puy4 19 clearly connected m Greek with puyu, which meant o1gmally 
blowing, and was used other in the sonse of cooling by blowing, or breathe by blow- 
mg Inthe forme acceptation 16 produced búyog, coldness, Wuyode, cold, wuydw, I 
cool, in the laiter Puyy, breath, then hfe, then soul So fa the pmoly Greek growth 
of words denved fiom Wiyw 1s clear But Wiyw itself 1s difficult It seems to pomt to 
& root spu, meanmg to blow out, to spt, Lat, spwo, Goth, sperran, Greek, arów, sup- 
posed to stand for emiw Hes\chius mentions pirree—= nrò, purroy = ariedov (Pott, 
Etym Foisch, No 355) Curtius connects this root with Greek gu, in ¢5ca, blowing, 
bellows, and with Latin spare l:e, sposare) Stahl, who rejected the division of hfe 
and mind adopted by Bacon, and retuned to the Anstotelian doctrine, falls back on to 
Plato’s ety mology of Wuyi) as puatyn, fiom púow tye or dyetv, Crat 400B Ina passage 
of his “ Theoria Medica Vera” (Halae, 1708), pointed out to me by Di Rolleston, Stahl 


says — Invenio ın lexico græco antiqmore post alos, et Budæum ımprımıs, terum 
ifelumque reviso, nomenclaturam nimis quam fugitive allegatam ¢ueéyn, poetice, pro 
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chosen to express at first the principle of hfe, as distinguished fiom 
the decaying body, afterwards the incorporeal, the immaterial, the 
undecaying, the immortal part of man—his soul, his mind, his 
Self All this was very natuial When a person dies, we too say 
that he has given up the ghost, and ghost, too, meant o1igmally 
spirit, and sprit meant breath 

The Greeks expiessed the same idca by saying that the yvyý had 
left the body,* had fled through the mouth, or even through a bleed- 
ing wound,t and had gone mto Hades, which meant literally no moze 
than the place of the Invisible (‘Aidys) That the breath had become 
invisible, was matter of fact, that ıt had gone to the house of Hades, 
was mythology sprmging spontaneously from the fertile sol of 
language 

The primitive mythology was by no means necessarily religious 
In the very case which we have chosen, philosophical mythology 
sprang up by the side of ichgious mytholog The religious 
mythology consisted m speaking of the spuıts of the departed as 
ghosts, as mere breath and air, as fluttermg about the gates of 
Hades, or ferred acioss the Styx m the boat of Charon $ 

The philosophical mythology, however, that sprang from this 
name was much more important We saw that Psyche, meaning origi- 
nally the bieathmg of the body, was gradually used ın the sense of 
vital breath, and as something independent of the body; and that at 
last, when ıt had assumed the meaning of the immortal part of man, 
it ietained that character of something ımdependent of the body, 
thus giving 11se to the conception of a soul, not only as a bemg 
without a body, but in its very nature opposed to body As soon as 
that opposition had been established ın language and thought, 
philosophy began its work im order to explain how two such hetero- 
geneous powers could act on each other—how the soul could influence 
the body, and how the body could detezmme the soul. Spirtualistic 
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and materialistic systems of philosophy arose, and all this in order 
to remove a self-created difficulty, ın order to join together again 
what language had severed, the living body and the hving soul. 
The question whether there 1s a soul or spirit, whether there 1s in 
man something different from the mere body, ıs not at all affected 
by this mythological phraseology We certainly can distinguish 
between body and soul, but as long as we keep within the limits of 
human knowledge, we have no right to speak of the living soul as 
of a breath, or to speak of spints and ghosts as fluttering about 
like birds or fairies The poet of the nineteenth century says ,— 
“The spirit docs but mean the breath, 
I know no more ” 

And the same thought was expressed by Cicero two thousand years 
ago’ “ Whether the soul ıs air or fire, I do not know” As men, we 
only know of embodied spirits, however ethereal their bodies may 
be conceived to be, but of spirits, separate from body, without form 
or frame, we know as little as we know of thought without language, 
or of the Dawn as a goddess, or of the Night as the mother of the Day 

Though breath, or spirit, or ghost are the most common names 
that were assigned through the metaphorical nature of language to 
the vital, and afterwards to the intellectual, principle m man, they 
were by no means the only possible names We speak, for instance, 
of the shades of the departed, which meant originally their shadows. 
Those who first introduced this expression—and we find ıt in the 
most distant parts of the world—evidently took the shadow as the 
nearest approach to what they wished to express; something that 
should be incorporeal, yet closely connected with the body. The 
Greek e/SeXov, too, is not much more than the shadow, while the 
Latin manes meant probably in the beginning no more than the 
Inttle Ones, the Small Folk* But the curious part, as showing 
again the influence of language on thought, an influence more power- 
ful even than the evidence of the senses, 1s this, that people who speak 
of the life or soul as the shadow of the body, have brought them- 
selves to believe that a dead body casts no shadow, because the shadow 
has departed from it, that ıt 1s, ın fact, a kind of Peter Schlemihl + 

Let us now return to mythology in the narrower sense of the word. 
One of the earliest objects that would strike and stir the mind of man 
and for which a sign or a name would soon be wanted, ıs surely the 
Sun. itis very hard for us to realise the feelings with which the first 
dwellers on the earth looked upon the sun, or fully to understand 
what they meant by a morning prayer or a morning sacıifice. 

* Im-mams, originally not small, came io mean enormous o monstrous —See Preller, 
“ Romische Mythologie,” p 72 seq 

t “Unkulunkulu, or the Tradition of Creation as existing among the Amazulu and 


other Tribes of South Afiica” By the Rey J Callaway, MD Natal, 1868 
Pati,p 91 
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Perhaps there are few people here present who have watched a sun- 
rise more than once or twice 1n their life; few people who have ever 
known the true meaning of a morning prayer, or a morning sacii- 
fice But think of man at the very dawn of time forget for a 
moment, if you can, after having read the fascmating pages of Mr. 
Darwin, forget what man is supposed to have been before he was 
man ; forget ıt, because ıt does not concern us here whether his 
bodily form and frame were developed once for all in the mind of 
his Creator, or gradually ın the creation itself, which is, I suppose, 
from the first monad or protoplasm to the last of the primates, or man, 
the work of his mind, think of him only as man (and man means 
the thinker), with his mind yet lying fallow, though full of germs-— 
germs of which I hold as strongly as ever no trace has ever, no trace 
wil ever, be discovered anywhere but in man, think of the Sun 
awakening the eyes of man from sleep, and- his mind from slumber. 
Was not the Sunrise to him the first wonder, the first beginning of 
all 1eflection, all thought, all philosophy? was ıt not to him the 
first revelation, the first beginning of all trust, of all religion? To 
us that wonder of wonders has ceased to exist, and few men now 
would even venture to speak of the sun as Sir John Herschel has 
spoken, calling him “the Almoner of the Almighty, the delegated 
dispenser to us of hght and warmth, as well as the centre of 
attraction, and as such, the immediate source of all our comforts, 
and, imdeed, of the very possibility of oui, existence on earth ”~ 
Man ıs a creature of habit, and wherever we can watch him, we 
find that before a few generations have passed, he has lost the power 
of admiring what 1s regular, and that he can see signs and wonders 
only in what is irregular Few nations only have preserved ın 
their ancient poetry some remnants of the natural awe with which 
the eathest dwellers on the earth saw that brilliant being slowly 
rising from out the darkness of the might, raising itself by its own 
might higher and higher, till ıt stood tmumphant on the arch of 
heaven, and then descended and sank down ın 11s fiery glory into 
the dark abyss of the heaving and hissing sea. In the hymns of 
the Veda the poet still wonders whether the sun will rise again; he 
asks how he can climb the vault of heaven? why he does not fall 
back ? why there ıs no dust on his path? And when the rays of 
the morning 1ouse him from sleep and call him back to new lfe; 
when he sees the sun, as he says, stretching out his golden arms to 
bless the world and rescue ıt from the terrors of darkness, he 
exclaims, “ Arise, our life, our spirit has come back! the darkness 
1s gone, the ght approaches!” 

For so prominent an object ın the primeval picture-gallery of the 
human mind, a sign or a name must have been wanted at a very 


£ See J Samuelson, “Views of the Deity, Tiaditional and Scientific,” p 144 
Wuliams and Norgate, 1873. 
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early penod But how was this to be achieved? As a mere sign, a 
circle would have been sufficient, such as we find in the heroglyphies 
of Egypt, ın the graphic system of Chima, or even ın our own astro- 
nomical tables If such a sign was fixed upon, we have a beginning 
of language in the widest sense of the word, for we have a sign for 
a conception made up of a large number of single sensuous impres- 
sions. With such definite signs mythology has little chance, yet 
the mere fact that the sun was represented as a circle would favour 
the idea that the sun was round, or, as ancient people, who 
had no adjective as yet for round or rotundus, would say, that the 
sun was a wheel, a rota If, on the contrary, the round sign 
reminded the people of an eye, then the sign of the sun would soon 
become the eye of heaven, and geims of mythology would spring up 
even from the barren soil of such hieroglyphic language 

But now suppose that a real name was wanted for the sun, how 
could that be achieved ? 

We know that all words are derived from roots, that these 
roots express general predicates, and that with few exceptions every 
name conveys a general predicate peculiar to the object that has to be 
named. How these roots came to be, is a question into which we 
need not enter at present Their origin and growth form a problem 
of psychology rather than of philology, and each science must keep 
within its proper bounds If a name was wanted for snow, the 
early framers of language singled out one of the general predicates 
of snow, its whiteness, its coldness, or 1ts liquidity, and called the 
snow the white, the cold, or the quid, by means of roots conveying 
the general idea of whiteness, coldness, or liquidity Not only Nix, 
nivis, but Niobet too, was a name of the snow, and meant the melting ; 

3 “Tt has already been imphed that the Aborigines of Tasmania had acquired very 
hmited powers of abstract.on or generalization ‘They possessed no words representing 
abstract ideas , for each variety of gum-tree and wattle-tice, &c ,&c , they hada name, but 
they had no equivalent for the expression, ‘a tree ,’ neither could they express abstract 
qualities, such as hard, soft warm, cold, long, short, round, &e , for ‘hard’ they would 
say ‘like a stone,’ for ‘tall’ they would say ‘long logs,’ &c, for ‘round’ they said 
‘like a ball,’ ‘like the moon,’ and so on, usually suiting the action to the word, and 
confirming, by some sign, the meaning to be understood ”—Milligan, “ Vocabulary of 
the Dialects of some of thc Aboriginal Tribes of Tasmania” Hobart Town 1866 
p 34 

+ If Signor Ascoli blames me for deriving Wiebe with othe: names for snow fiom the 
root szu, mstead of from the root snigh, this can ouly be duc to an oversight I am 
responsible for the derivation of Niobe and for the admission of a secondary root 
snyu or nyu, and so far I may be other right or wrong But Signor Aseoh ought 
to have known that the derivation of Gothic sndw-s, Old High-German snéo, or 
sné, gen sniwe-s, Lithuanian snéga-s, Slay snyeg, Hib sneachd, from the 1006 snu, 
rests on the authority of Bopp (“ Glossarium,” 1847, s v snu, see also Grimm, “ Deutsche 
Grammatik,’ u, p 700) He ought hkewise to have known that im 1852 Pro- 
fessor Schweizer-Si'dler, in his review of Botticher’s “ Arica” (Kuhn’s “ Zeitschrift,” 1 
479) had pointed out that snıgh may be considered as a secondary 1001 by the side of snu 


and snd, (ef, cpáåw opnyw, vaw Phyw våw vyw) ‘The real relation of snu to 
smg had been caplamed as carly as 1842 by Benfey, “ Wurzcllexicon,” un, p 54 
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the death of her beautiful children by the airows of Apollon and 
Artemis represents the destruction of winter by the rays of the sun 
If the sun itself was to be named, ıt meght be called the biilliant, 
the awakener, the runner, the ruler, the father, the giver of waimth, 
of fertility, of life, the scorcher, the destroyer, the messenger of 
death, and many other names, but there was no possibility of 
naming it, except by laying hold of one of its characteristic features, 
and expressing that feature by means of one of the predicative roots 
Let us trace the history of at least one of these names Before the 
Aryan nations separated, before thore was a Latin, a Gnueek, or 
a Sanskrit language, there existed a root svar or sval, which meant to 
beam, to ghtter, to warm It exists m Greek, oéAus, splendour , 
ceAnvy, Moon; m Anglo-Saxon, as swélan, to burn, to sweal, in 
modern German, schuul,,oppressively hot Fiom ıt we have m 
Sanskrit the noun svar, meaning sometimes the sky, sometimes the 
sun; and exactly the same word has been preserved in Latin, as so/, 
in Gothic, as saml, ın Anglo-Saxon, as so? <A secondary form of 
svar 1s the Sanskiit sárya for sed: ya, the sun, which 1s the same word 
as the Greek 9710s 

All fhese names were origmally mere predicates, they meant 
bright, brilliant, warm. But as soon as the name siar or sry was 
formed, 1t became, through the irresistible influence of language, the 
name, not only of a living, but of a male bemg Every noun 
in Sanskrit must be either a masculine or a femimime (for the 
neuter gender was originally confined to the nominative case), and 
as siiryas had been formed as a masculine, language stamped 
it once for all as the sign of a male bemg as much as if if 
had been the name of a warrior ora king In other languages 
where the name for sun ıs a feminine, and the sun is accordingly 
conceived as a woman, as a queen, as the bride of the moon, the 
whole mythology of the love-making of the heavenly bodies is 
changed. You may say that all this shows, not so much the 
influence of language on thought, as of thought on language, and 
that the sexual character of all words reflects only the pecuharities 
of a child’s mind, which can conceive of nothing except as living, as 
male or female If a child hurts itself against a chair, 1t beats and 
scolds the chair The chair 1s looked upon not as 2¢, but as he, it 1s 
the naughty chair, quite as much asa boy isa naughty boy ‘There 
1g some truth in this, but it only serves to confirm the righi, view of 
the influence of language on thought, for this tendency, though m. 
its origin mtentional, and therefore the result of thought, became 
Signor Ascoli has cettainly shown with greater minuteness than his predecessors that 
not only Zend snizh and Lathuanian snéga-s, but likewise Gothic snaw-s, Greck viper, 
Latin mx, niv-1s, and ninguis, may be denved from sgh, but if from snigh, a secondary 


development of the root snu, we can arrive at vi-a, and at viBa, the other steps that 
lead on to Niobe will remar just the same. 
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soon a mere rule of tiadition m language, and it then reacted on the 
mind with irresistible power As soon, in fact, as sdryas or i)ALos 
appears as a masculime, we are in the very thick of mythology. We 
have not yet arrived at Helios as a god—that is a much later stage 
of thought, which we might describe almost in the words of Plato at 
the beginning of the seventh book of the “ Republic,” “ And after 
this, he will reason that the sun 1s he who gives the seasons and the 
years, and 1s the guardian of all that ıs ım the visible world, and ın a 
certam way the cause of all thmgs which he and his fellows have 
been accustomed to behold ” We havenot yet advanced so far, but we 
have reached at least the first germs of amyth. Inthe Homeric hymn 
to Helios, Helos is not yet called an immortal, but only éstetxeXos 
adavarowt, like unto immortals, yet he ıs called the child of Eury- 
phaessa, the son of Hyperion, the grandson of Uranos and Gaea~ 
All this ıs mythology ; it 1s ancient language going beyond its first 
intention. Nor ıs there much difficulty in interpreting this myth. 
Helios, the sun, ıs called the son of Hyperion, sometimes Hyperion 
himself, Ths name Hyperion is derived from the preposition ùrép, 
the Latin super, which means above It ıs derived by means of the 
suffix wy, which origmally was not a patronymic, but simply 
expressed belonging to. So if Helios was called Hyperion, this 
simply meant he who dwells on high, and corresponds to Latın 
Summanus or Superior, or Excelsior If, on the contrary, Helios 1s 
called Hyperionides, this, too, which meant omgmally no more than 
he who comes from, or belongs to those who dwell on high,+ led 
to the myth that he was the descendant of Hyperion; so that in this 
case, as ım the case of Zeus Kronion, the son really led to the 
conception of his father Zeus Kronion meant origmally no more 
than Zeus the eternal, the god of ages, the ancient of days, but /wy 
becoming usual as a patronymic suffix, Kronion was supposed to mean 
the son of Kronos. Kronos, the father, was created in order to 
account for the existence of the name Kromon If Hyperion 1s called 
the son of Kuryphaessa, the wide-shining, this requires no com- 
mentary; for even at present a poet might say that the sun is born 
of the wide-shinmg dawn You see the spontaneous generation of 
mythology with every new name that is formed As not only the 
sun, but also the moon and the dawn could be called dwellers on 
Ingh, they, too, took the name of Hyperionis or Hyperionides , 
and hence Homer called Selene, the Moon, and Eos, the Dawn, sisters 
of Helios, and daughters of Hyperion and Euryphaessa, the Dawn 
* At the end of the hymn the poet says — 
“‘xaipe, dvak, rpdgpwr di Boy Sipype’ brake 
èx oto Ò'dpëdpevoc edgow pepdzwy yivog dvdpiy 
Npisiwy, wv pya Seot Synrotew Baka ” 


This would scem to imply that the poet looked upon Helios as a half-god, almost as a 
hero, who had once lived on earth 


ti Corssen, “ Uber Stergerungsendungen,” Kuhn's “Zeitschrift,” 11 p 299. 
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doing service twice, both as mother, Euryphaessa, and as daughter, 
Eos Nay, accoiding to Homer, Euryphaessa, the Dawn, 1s not only 
the wife, but also the sister of Helios All this 1s perfectly intelli- 
gible, if we watch the growth of language and mythology, but it 
leads, of course, to the most tragic catastrophes as soon as it ıs all 
taken ın a literal sense 

Hehos ıs called dxayuas, the nevei-tuimg, maveepxijs, the all- 
seeng, @aéOwv, the shinmg, and also goiBos, the brilhant This 
last epithet @oiBos has grown imto an independent deity Phoebus, 
and ıt 18 particularly known as a name of Apollon, Phoibos Apollon, 
thus showing what 1s also known from other sources that m Apollo, 
too, we have one of the many mythic disgwises of the sun So far 
all is clear, because all the names which we have to deal with are 
intelligible, or, at all events, yield to the softest etymological press- 
ure But now if we hear the story of Phoibos Apollon falling in 
love with Daphne, and Daphne praying to her mother, the Earth, to 
save her from Phoibos, and 1f we read how either the Earth received 
her in her lap, and then a laurel tree sprang up where she had 
disappeared, or how she herself was changed into a laurel tree, what 
shall we think of this? It is a mere story, ıt might be said, and 
why should there be any meaning m 16? My answer is, because 
people do not tell such stories of their gods and heroes, unless there 1s 
some sense in them Besides, 1f Phoibos means the sun, why should 
not Daphne have a meaning too? Before, therefore, we can decide 
whether the story of Phoibos aud Daphne is a mere invention, we 
must try to find out what can have been the meaning of the word 
Daphne In Greek ıt means a laurel,” and this would explain the 
purely Greek legend that Daphne was changed into a laurel tree 
But who was Daphne? In order to answer this question, we must 
have recourse to etymology, or, in other words, we must examine the 
history of the word Etymology, as you know, is no longer what ıt 
used to be, and though there may still be a classical scholar here and 
there who crosses himself at the idea of a Greek word being ex- 
plained by a reference to Sanskrit, we naturally look to Sanskrit as 
the maste1-key to many a lock which no Greek key will open. Now 
Daphne, as I have shown, can be traced back to Sanskrit Ahand, and 
Ahand m Sansknit means the dawn As soon as we know this, every- 
thing becomes clear The story of Phoibos and Daphne 1s no more 
than a description of what every one may see every day, first, the 
appearance of the Dawn ın the eastern sky, then the rising of the 
Sun as if hurrying after his bride, then the gradual fading away of 
the bright Dawn at the touch of the fiery rays of the sun, and at last 
her death or disappearance im the lap of her mother, the Earth All 
this seems to me as clear as daylight, and the only objection that 


* See M M's “Chips from a German Workshop” (2nd cd), vol u p 95, note 44, 
VOL XIX. L 
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could be raised against this reading of the ancient myth would be, if 
it could be proved that Ahand does not mean Dawn, and that Daphne 
cannot be traced back to Ahand, or that Hehos does not mean the Sun 

I know there 1s another objection, but 1t seems to me so groundless 
as hardly to deserve an answer Why, ıt ıs asked, should the 
ancient nations have told these endless stories about the Sun and the 
Dawn, and why should they have preserved them in their mythology? 
We might as well ask why the ancient nations should have invented 
so many irregular verbs, and why they should have preserved 
them in ther grammar A fact does not cease to be a fact, because 
we cannot at once explain it As far as our knowledge goes at 
present, we are justified ın stating that the Aryan nations preserved 
not only their grammatical structure, and a large portion of their 
dictionary, from the time which preceded their separation, but that 
they hkewise retained the names of some of their deities, some 
legends about their gods, some popular sayings and proverbs, and in 
these, ıt may be, the seeds of parables, as part of ther common 
Aryan heirloom Ther mythological lore fills ın fact a period in 
the history of Aryan thought, half-way between the period of lan- 
guage and the period of literature, and it 1s this discovery which 
gives to mythology its importance ın. the eyes of tho student of the 
most ancient history and psychology of mankind 

And do not suppose that the Greeks, or the Hindis, or the Aryan 
nations ın general were the only people who possessed such tales 
Wherever we look, in every part of the world, among uncivilized as 
well as a civilized people, we find the same kind of stories, the same 
traditions, the same myths The Finns, Lapps, and Esthonmians do 
not seem a very poetical race, yet there 1s poetiy even in their smoky 
tents, poetry surrounded with all the splendour of an arctic might, 
and fragrant with the perfume of moss and wild flowers Here is 
one of their legends — 

‘“ Wanna Issi had two seivants, Koit and Ammamk, and he gave them a 
torch which Koit should light every moining, and Ammaiik should extin- 
guish in the evening In order to iewaid then faithful seivices, Wanna 
Issi told them they might be man and wife, but they asked Wanna Issi that 
he would allow them to 1emain foi ever buide and bridegroom Wanna 
Issı assented, and henceforth Kort handed the torch every evening to 
Ammaik, and Ammanzik took 1t and extingmshed it Only dwimg four 
weeks in summer they remain together at midmght, Kort hands the dying 
torch to Ammaiik, but Ammazik does not let if die, but hghts 1t agam with 
hei bieath Then then hands ae stietched out, and then lps meet, and 
the blush of the face of Ammaiik colours the midnight sky ” 


This myth requires hardly any commentary, yet, as long as if is 
impossible to explain the names, Wanna Iss, Kort, and Ammauik, 1t 
might be said that the story was but a love-story, mvented by an 
idle Lapp, or Finn, or Esthonian. But what if Wanna Iss: means, 


Lo 
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in their own language, the Old Fathe:, and if Kort means the Dawn ? 
Can we then doubt any longer that Ammauik must be the Gloaming, 
and that their meeting in the summer ieflects those summer evenings 
when, particalarly ın the North, the torch of the sun seems never to 
die, and when the Gloaming 1s seen kissing the Dawn ? 

I wish I could tell you some more of these stories which have been 
gathered from all parts of the wold, and which, though they may 
be pronounced childish and tedious by some critics, seem to me to 
glitter with the brightest dew of nature’s own poetry, and to contain 
those very touches that make us feel akın, not only with Homer o1 
Shakespeare, but even with Lapps, and Finns, and Kaffirs But my 
time draws to an end 

If people cannot bimg themselves to believe m solar and 
celestial myths among the Hindus and Gheeks, let them study 
the folk-lore of the Semitic and Turanian races I know there 
is, on the part of some of our most distinguished scholars, the 
same objection against compaimg Aryan to Non-A1yan myths, as 
there 1s agaist any attempt to explain the features of Sanskııt 
or Greek by a reference to Finnish or Bask In one sense that 
objection 1s well founded, for nothing would create greater con- 
fusion than to ignore the genealogical principle as the only safe one 
in a scientific classification of languages and of myths We must 
first classify our myths and legends, as we classify our languages and 
dialects We must first of all endeavour to explain what wants 
explanation in one member of a family by a reference to other mem- 
bers of the same fumuly, before we allow ourselves to glance beyond 
But there is ın a comparative study of languages and myths not 
only a philological, but also a philosophical, and more particularly, a 
psychological interest, and though even in this more general study 
of mankind, the frontiers of language and race ought never to 
disappear, vet they can no longer be allowed to narrow o1 intercept 
our view How much the student of Aryan mythology and ethnology 
may gain for his own progress by allowing himself a wider sui vey 


over the tradiions and customs of the whole human race, 1s best 


known to those who have studied the works of Klemm, Waitz, 
Bastian, Sir John Lubbock, Mi Tylor, and Dr Callaway What ıs 
prehistoric ın language among the Aryan nations, 1s frequently 
found as still historic among Turanian races, The same apphes with 
regard to religions, myths, legends, and customs Among Finns 
and Lapps, among Zulus and Maoris, among Khonds and Karens, 
we sometimes find the most startling analogies to Aryan tiaditions, 
and we certainly learn, again and agam, this one umportant lesson, 
that as in language, so m mythology, there 1s nothing which had 
not originally a meaning, that every name of the gods and heroes 
had a beginning, a purpose, and a history Jupiter was no more 
called Jupiter by accident, than the Polynesian Maw, the Samoyede 
12 
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Num, or the Chinese Tien* If we can discover the original mean- 
ing of these names, we have reached the first ground of then later 
growth I do not say that we have solved the whole mddle of 
mythology if we can explain the first purpose of the mythological 
names, but I maimtam that we have gained firm ground, I maintain 
that every true etymology gives us an historical fact, because the 
first giving of a name was an historical fact, and an historical fact of 
the greatest importance for the later development of ancient ideas 
Think only of this one fact, which no one would now venture to doubt, 
that the supreme deity of the Greeks, the Romans, the Germans, 1s 
called by the same name as the supreme deity of the earliest Aryan 
settlers in India Does not this one fact draw away the curtam from 
the dark ages of antiquity, and Li before our eyes an horizon which 
we can hardly measure by years" The Greek Zeus 1s the same word 
as the Latin Juin Jupiter, as the German Tiu, and all these were 
merely dialectic varieties of the Vedic Dyaust Now dyaus in 
Sanskrit 1s the name of the sky, if used as a feminine, if used as a 
masculine, as itis still ın the Veda, ıt is the sky asa man or asa 
god—it 1s Zeus, the father of gods and men. You know, of course, 
that the whole language of ancient India is but a sister dialect of 
Greek, Latin, of German, Celtic, and Slavonic, and that 1f the Greek 
says es-t2, he ıs, if the Roman says est, the German 1st, the Slave 
yesté, the Hindu said three thousand years ago, as-ti, he 1s This as-tz 
18 a compound of a root as, to be, and the pronoun ¢ The root meant 
originally zo breathe, and dwindled down after a time to the meaning 
of to be All this must have happened before a single Greek or 
German reached the shores of Europe, and before a smgle Brahman 
descended into the plams of India At that distant time we must 
place the gradual growth of language and ideas, of a language which 
we are still speaking, of ideas which we are still thinking, and at 
the same time only can we explain the framing of those names which 
were the first attempts at grasping supernatural powers, which 
became ın time the names of the deities of the ancient world, the 
heroes of mythology, the chief actors in many a legend, nay, some 
of which have survived in the nursery tales of our own time f 

My time, I see, is nearly over, but before I finish, I feel that I have 
a duty to perform from which I ought not to shrink Some of those 
who have honoured me with their presence to-night may recollect 
that about a year ago a lecture was delivered ın this very room by 
Professor Blackie, in which he tried to throw discredit on the scien- 
tific method of the interpretation of popular myths, or on what I call 
Comparative Mythology Had he confined his remarks to the sub- 
ject itself, I should have felt most grateful for his criticisms, little 

* See M APs “ Lectures on the Science of Religion,” p 41, seg 


+ See M M’s “ Lectures on the Science of Language” (6th od), vol 1, p 468 
$ See a most interesting essay, “ Lo Petit Poucct ™ (Tom Thumb), by Gaston Pans 
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minding the manner in which they were conveyed—for a student of 
‘language knows what words are made of Nor, had his personal 
reflections concerned myself alone, should I have felt called upon to 
reply to them thus publicly, for ıt has always seemed to me that 
unless we protest agaist unmelited praise, we have no right to 
protest against unmerited abuse I believe I can appeal to all here 
present, that during the many years I have had the honour to lecture 
in this Institution, I have not once allowed myself to indulge ın any 
personal remaiks or to attack those who, being absent, cannot defend 
themselves Even when I had to answer objections, or to refute 
false theories, I have always most carefully avoided mentioning the 
names of living wiiteis But as Professor Blackie has directed his 
random blows, not against myself, but against a friend of mune, 
Mr Cox, the author of a work on Aryan Mythology, I feel that I 
must for once tiy to get angry, and return blow for blow Professor 
Blackie speaks of Mr Cox as if he had done nothing beyond 
repeating what I had said before Nothing can be more unfan. 
My own work m Comparative Mythology has consisted chiefly 
in laying down some of the general principles of that science, and 
in the etymological interpretation of some of the ancient names 
of gods, goddesses, and heroes In fact, I have made ıt a rule never 
to interpret or to compare the legends of India, Greece, Italy, or 
Germany, except in cases where 1t was possible, first of all, to show 
an identity or a similarity ın the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, or German 
names of the piincipal actors Myr Cox having convinced himself 
that the method which I have followed in mythology 1ests on sound 
and truly scientific principles, has adopted most, though by no means 
all, of my etymological mterpietations Professor Blackie, on the 
contrary, though he has never, as far as I know, paid much attention 
to the study of Comparative Philology, without which a study of 
Comparative Mythology 1s simply impossible, thunders forth the 
followmg sentence of condemnation ——“Hven under the scientific 
guidance of a Bopp, a Pott, a Grimm, anda Muller, a sobe man 
may sometimes, even in the full blaze of the new sun of com- 
parative philology, allow himself to dmnk deep draughts, if not 
of maunder ing madness, at least of manifest hallucination” If suci 
words are thrown at my head, I pick them up chiefly as etymological 
curiosities, and as striking illustrations of what Mr Tylor calls 
“ survivals in culture,” showing how the most primitive implements 
of warfare, 1ude stones and unpolished flints, which an ethnologist 
would suppose to be confined to pre-historic races, to the red Indians 
of American or the wild Picts of Caledonia, turn up again most 
unexpectedly at the present day ın the very centres of civilized life 
All I can say ıs, that if, as a student of Comparative Mythology, I 
have been diinking deep draughts of maundering madness, I have 
been drinking m good company In this respect Mr. Cox has 
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certainly given me far more credit than I deserve I am but one 
out of many labourers in this rich field of scientific research, and he 
ought to have given far greater prominence to the labours of Grimm, 
Burnouf, Bopp, and before all, of my learned friend, Professor Kuhn 

But while, with regard to etymology, Mr Cox contents himself 
with reporting the results of other scholars, he stands quite mde- 
pendent ın his own treatment of Comparative Mythology Of this 
Professor Blackie seems to have no suspicion whatever The plan 
which M: Cox follows 1s to collect the comeidences in the legends 
themselves, and to show how m different myths the same story with 
slight variations is told again and again of different gods and heroes. 
In this respect his work 1s entirely o1igimal and very useful, for 
although these comeidences may be explamed in different ways, and 
do not afford proof of a common historical origin of the mythologies 
of India, Greece, Italy, and Germany. they are all the more interest- 
ing fiom a purely psychological point of view, and supply umportant 
mateiial for futher researches Mi Tylor has lately worked with 
great success in the same 1ich mine, extending the limits of mytho- 
logical research far beyond the precincts of the Aryan would, and 
showing that there are solar myths wherever the sun shines 
I differ fiom Mr Cox on many points, as he differs from me I 
shall certainly keep to my own method of never attemptmg an 
interpretation or a comparison, execpt where the giound bas first 
been cleared of all uncertamty by etymological research, and 
where the names of different gods and heroes have been traced back 
to a common source, but I gratefully acknowledge the help which I 
have 1eceived from his 1eseaiches, particularly as suggesting new 
clusters of myths that might be disentangled by etymological analysis. 

But not only has Professor Blackie failed to perceive the real 
character of Mr Cox’s work, but he has actually charged him with 
holding opinions which both Mr Cox and myself have repeatedly 
disavowed and most strenuously opposed Agam and agam have we 
warned the students of Compaiative Mythology that they must not 
expect to be able to explain everything Agam and again have we 
pointed out that there are irrational elements ın mythology, and that 
we must be prepared to find grains of local history on which, as I 
said,* the sharpest tools of Compaiative Mythology must bend or 
break Again and again have we shown that historical personst— 

* Chips from a German Workshop,” vol n p 172 —“ Here then wo sce that my- 
thology does not always create its own heroes, but that ıt Jays hold of real history, and 
coils itsclf round 1t so closely that it is difficult, nay, almost amposstble, to separate 
tho ivy from the oak, the lichen from the giamte to which 16 clings And herois 
a lesson which comparative mythologists ought not to neglect ‘They ae naturally 
bent on explaiming everything that can be expluned, but they should bear ın mind 
that there may be elements m every mythological mddle which resist ct} mological 


analysis, for the simple i1eason that their origin was not etymological, but histoucal ” 
t “Lectures on the Science of Language, vol 1 p 581 
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not only Cyrus and Charlomagne, but Fredemck Barbarossa and 
even Frederick the Great—-have been drawn into the vortex of popu- 
lar mythology Yet these are the words of Professor Blackie 
‘The cool way in which Max Muller and his English disciple, Mr 
Cox, assume that there are no human figures and historical characters 
in the whole gallery of heroes and demigods ın the Greek mythology, 
is something very remarkable ” 

I readily admut that some of the etymologies which I have proposed 
of mythological names are opon to crificism; and if, lke other 
scholars, Professor Blackie had pointed out to me any cases where I 
might seem to him to have offended against Grimm’s law or other 
phonetic rules, I should have felt most grateful, but if he tells me 
that the Greek Erinys should not be derived from the Sanskut 
Saranyt, but fiom the Greek verb épwiew, to be angry, he might 
as well derive critic from to eritecise,” and if he maintains that a 
name may have two or thice legitimate etymologies, I can only 
answer that we might as well say that a child could have two or 
three legitimate mothers, 

I have most reluctantly entered upon these somewhat personal 
explanations, and I should not have done so if I alone had been con- 
cerned in Professor Blackie’s onslaught I hope, however, that I 
have avoided everything that could give just offence to Puiofessor 
Blackie, even if he should be present here to-mght Though he 
abuses me as a German, and laughs at the instinctive aversion to 
external facts and the extravagant passion for self-erolved ideas as 
national failings of all Germans (I only wonder that the story of the 
camel and the nner consciousness did not come in), yet I know that 
for many years German poetry and German scholarship have had 
few more ardent admurers, and German scholars few moe trusty 
friends, than Professor Blackie Nationality, ıt seems to me, has as 
little to do with scholaiship as with logic On the contrary, in 
every nation he that will work hard and reason honestly may be 
sure to discover some giains of truth National jealousies and 
animosities have no place im the republic of letters, which 1s, and I 
trust always will be, the true international 1epublic of all friends 
of work, of order, and of truth 

Max MULLER 


* Professor Blackie quotes Pausaniws in support of this etymology He says ‘The 
account of Pausamas (vi 25, 26), according to which the te:rible umpersonataon of con- 
science, or the violated moral law, 1s derived from éprvéey, an old Greek verb ong mally 
signifying to be angry, has sufficient probability, not to mention the obvious analogy of 
Anat, another name sometimes given to the awful maids (seepra), from apa, an impre- 
cation’ If Professor Blachie will zefer to Pausamas, he will find that the Arcadians 
assigned a very different cause to the anger of Demeter, which 1s supposed to have led to 
the formation of he: new name Exmys ‘The story itself does not bear repeating m an 
Enghsh journal 
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THE CRISIS IN THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN 
BAVARIA 


li N May of the þıesent year an article appeared in the Contemporary 

Review on the crisis ın the Catholic Church in Bavaria, which 
narrated the course of events up to the excommunication of Dol- 
linger, about the middle of Apul Huis disciple, Professor Dr. 
Friedrich, also ecclesiastical historian, was excommunicated at the 
same time. He has in course of publication an ecclesiastical history 
of Germany, of which two volumes have already appeared The 
eacommunication of both was solemnly announced to the people 
from the pulpit The other piofessors of theology in Munich have 
all submitted, and they afterwards decidedly separated themselves 
fiom their excommunicated colleagues by a public declaration In 
1864, the professors of theology ın Munich publicly separated from 
Piofessor Frohschammer and disclaimed his views, at the desire of 
the Aichbishop of Munich In this Dollinger concuired, indeed he 
headed the lst of subscribers. He has now suffered the like fate 
from his own colleagues 

It 1s notewoithy, and 1s not without profound meaning, that both 
the ecclesiastical historians have steadfastly opposed the decrees of 
the Council, and have meurred the penalty of excommunication 
Ecclesiastical history 1s a dangerous bianch of knowledge for the 
Roman clams to infallibility and supernaturalism; for it decidedly 
reveals the falhbıhty of the popes, and exhibits them m their too 
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often coarse natures, and disperses the halo of the supernatural 
Dogmaties, even biblical exegesis and positive ecclesiastical law, must 
be unconditionally at the seivice of the authorities of the Church, 
and may only contain what is o1dained by them Besides this, they 
must represent the Church and the Papacy in an ideal ght, and not 
as they really aie But ecclesiastical history has only to 1eport 1eal 
facts to wield an anmbhilating eriticism against the Roman papal 
power If the Catholics would acquaint themselves with church 
history, and if the Papacy were not always represented to them ın 
unhistorical and ideal gloi:fication, but as ıt really has been and 
is, the power of the Pope would soon be at an end The Jeswits and 
their followers, therefore, spare no pams to pievent church history 
fiom being taught, and when they cannot do this they falsify ıt 
Meanwhile, howeve1, even fom the standpoint of church history, the 
Opposition is limited by bounds which prevent it fiom attaining to a 
real reform of the Church For fiom the histoiical standpomt 
the eye ıs always turned towaids the past, and some past state of 
things 1s looked upon as an ideal one, as alone right and desirable 
This is a delusion, ıt 18 opposed to all historical development, 
hinders progress and leads to reaction In orde: to effect a real 
1efoim, a higher leading idea ıs needed, not merely recurience to 
the past, the eye must be cast forward upon present circumstances 
and needs, and not alone backwards, real progress must be aimed at, 
not only stand-still or retrogression This latte: seems to be the 
special aim of the “ Old Catholic” movement 

So far as is known, Dollinger has not made any piotest agamst 
his excommunication, nor appealed to any’canonical court He at 
once desisted from all ecclesiastical functions, although as provost of 
St Cajetan, he 1s the chief comt minister He has so far therefore 
practically recognised the excommunication The motives for this 
conduct are not precisely known Some say that Dolhnger gave up 
his ecclesiastical functions ın the court church at the special desire of 
the’ King, others maintain that he did so to avoid publi scandal 
This last would betray some doubt as to the justice of his own cause 
For he who is fully convinced of the 11ght and necessity of oppo- 
sition, will not be deterred from doing all he can to further his cause 
because others take offence at it. Otherwise how could any 1m- 
provements be effected ? 

Professor Fiiedrich, court beneficiary of the same church of which 
Dollinger ıs provost, was disposed to continue his ecclesiastical 
functions in spite of the excommunication, and therefore addressed 
an inquiry tothe King whether 1t would be peimitted He received 
no decisive answer, but, as the newspapers stated, his question was 
handed over to the mmister of worship, fiom whom until the other 
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day no answer had been received At any rate, Professor Friedrich 
has not performed divine service ın the above-mentioned court church, 
that ıs, has not read mass, A different couse was taken by Renftle, 
paush priest of Mehiing,a village near Augsbuig Before Dollinger 
had done so, he publicly protested against the dogma from the pulpit, 
and was therefore deposed from his office and excommunicated by 
the Bishop of Augsburg But as his congregation 1emained faithful 
to him, he continued to perform his ecclesiastical functions and his 
cure of souls as paiish priest ın spite of ıt The Bavarian Govern- 
ment 1efused the Bishop of Augsburg the power to proceed by force 
agaist Renftle which he desued Renftle therefore remains stead- 
fastly at his post 

The followers of Dollinger, the “Old Catholics” as they are 
called, have not been wanting in activity, perticularly by means of 
the press But ther efforts have been mamly directed towards 
gaining over the government to their cause, and inducing ıt to take 
measures against those who defy the laws of the State Their 
endeavours io mterest the people m the movement have been less 
zealous. Their main efforts were duected to getting as many 
signatures as possible fiom Catholics to an addiess to the King, who 
had fixed the meeting on which they lad already agreed for the 10th 
of April By degrees about 12,000 signatures were obtained Mean- 
while the acting committee so called, appointed by this assembly, had 
a vehement dispute with the Archbishop of Munich, who had issued a 
pastoral letter against the assembly Professor Huber answered 
the Aichbishop, vehemently denouncing his present conduct, which 
was in stikine contrast with his conduct at the Council at Rome. 
This, however, was a quarrel, which in no way furthered the 
cause itself Of more importance was a publication by Professor 
Fisredrich, who had been present at Rome during the Council, 
Caidinal Hohenlohe having sent for him as a learned theological 
adjutant His article in the Augsburger Allgemeime Zeitung contains 
many characteristic notices and compromising statements about the 
Council, the conduct of the Roman Curia, and the pitiful part played 
by the bishops 

None of this, however, was of much moment, for no great energetic 
movement arose out of it The people took no part ın the oppo- 
sition against the new dogma. JDollmger did indeed receive 
addresses from some universities and towns in support of his under- 
taking , but no church congregation was formed, because he had 
relinquished all ecclesiastical functions and expressly avoided m- 
fluencing the course of ovents by any verbal or written declaration 
Even when a great mecting of ‘Old Catholics” took place at Munich 
at Whitsuntide, and an attempt was made to work upon the public at 
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large, he did not appear at 1t, but left all that was to be done to some 
active but uninfluential followers The speakers were Professor 
Michelis, from Braunsberg in East Prussia (late of Westphalia), and 
Professor Huber, of Munich Michelis, not at all a clear-headed 
man, by no means liberal, but rather hype1-Catholic, spoke with his 
customary pathos, and did not fail to give utterance to telling hbeial 
phiases which gained for him much applause. But his speech was 
full of contradiction and confusion Sometimes he appeared to 
advocate a return to the earliest Chiistian Chuich, sometimes to think 
that ıt was only to avert the ıntended imnovations and to 2emain as 
we are at present, so that the Catholic Church may not be turned 
into a priest’s church Just as if this had not been done long ago, 
and was not the very essence of Cathohcism Now he seemed to 
think that learnmeg and the laity should alone have decided influence 
in the Church, then he declared that he fully beleved in mfallibility, 
only not m that of the Pope He called upon the laity to stand up 
against the infalibilty bishops and priests with the catechism im 
their hands, ın which nothing 1s taught about Papal mmfallibility, 
forgetting that in the same catechism the Catholic Church 1s divided 
into a teaching and a listening Chuich, and that the whole duty of 
the latter—all the laty-—ıs to receive defimte dogmas fiom the 
_ teaching Church, that ıs, the hierarchy, with dutiful obedience 
Professor Huber made vehement attacks upon the Archbishop of 
Munich But neither the character nor aim of “ Old Catholicisin ” 
was any further developed by him, and the assembly broke up without 
essentially advancmg the cause Meanwhile the German bishop 
upon whom the “Old Catholics” had placed their greatest hopes had 
submitted, and proclaimed the Vatican decree. This was Bishop 
Hefele, of Rottenburg, ın Wurtemburg, professor of ecclesiastical 
history at Tubingen, and author of a History of Councils, one of the 
most decided opponents of the Infalhhhty dogma at the Vatican 
Council In the circular of 10th of Apul of this year, ın which with 
some obscurity Professor Hefele announces his submission, to the 
clergy of his diocese, he says, ın justification of ıt after his previous 
attitude of opposition ‘‘The peace and unity of the Church 1s so 
great a good that great and heavy personal sacrifices may be made 
for ıt” According to this episcopal view, the peace of the Church 
is to be secured at any price, even at the price of truth and justice, 
and the Catholic nations, the Germans in particular, are to be 
sacrificed to every claim of Rome, every Jesuitical hierarchical tyranny, 
and are not in any way to be permitted to defend themselves, lest they 
disturb the peace of the Church The Roman Curia, which has never 
troubled itself about the peace of the Church when its own lust of 
power was ın question, can on such piineiples convemently enforce 
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all manner of claims upon German bishops, since these bishops are 
always crying out ‘ peace, peace!” even when the Curia carries on 
active warfare against law, the State, Jearning, and civilization 

It 1s just the same with the “unity of the Church” It ıs made 
an idol to which everything must be sacrificed, even our highest 
and holiest possessions truth, faithfulness to conviction, natural rights, 
and moral duties, the consciences, the liberties, the dignity of men 
It 1s not considered that this unity can no longer have any value if 
the highest good of humanity ıs to be sacrified to 16 During the” 
middle ages more human hves were saciificed to this phantom of 
unity than ever were devoured by the Moloch of Pheenicia or 
Carthage How, then, can a German bishop speak merely of sub- 
jective personal sacrifices when if 1s proposed to sacrifice not only 
personal advantages, but truth and justice themselves ? 

It is but too clear what intellectual dimness and moral weakness 
this Roman hierarchical system may bring upon otherwise highly- 
cultivated and excellent men A second example of this 1s offered by 
the docile submission of another eminent man ın the Catholic Church 
m Germany——Haneberg, Abbot of the Benedictine Monastery of 
St. Boniface, at Munich. Hanebeig is also professor of theology at 
the University, and 1s perhaps the most highly-esteemed and influential 
Catholic priest in Munich. Through an indiscretion, a private letter 
of his to his friend Bishop Hefele appeared in the newspapers, ın 
which he announces his submission to the new dogma, and states his 
motives for it He acknowledges that nothing was known of Papal 
mfallıbılıty ın the early Church, and that so far he does not consider 
the making of this ınfallibılıty into a dogma to be justifiable. But he 
adds that he submits to the decree from regard to the Catholic people, 
whose pious sentiments he does not wish to disturb, and also from 
the necessity of ecclesiastical obedience The Abbot silences his better 
knowledge and conscience with the followmg comfortable words 
“ Perhaps God will send us a remedy for the fundamental evil of the 
age in the inciease of primatial power. God the Lord, who is with 
his Church, will accept the sacrifice of submission, and make ıt a 
germ of hfe I cannot go on in this martyr-hke frame of mind; I 
put an end to ıt by submission, ın trust m God, who is with his 
Church” Certainly a remarkable motive for submission, and a 
peculiar kind of comfort! The Abbot appears entuely to have for- 
gotten that it 1s a duty to bear witness to recognised truth, even in 
face of the arbitrariness and violence of the authorities. And it is ın 
the Catholic Church that steadfast witnesses for the truth are specially 
applauded and honoured! It 1s very convenient to submit to error 
and arbitrary power, because God can bring good out of it, and will 
even “perhaps” make ıt an occasion for mterference and reformation 
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But we must not confound trustın God with moral weakness, nor make 
the former a cloak for the latter, and thus justify our own timidity 
and indolence It might by the same reasoning be said that missions 
ale needless, because God can spread the faith without them And 
if we must not enter into a contest for our highest possessions lest 
the peace of pious souls should be disturbed, the Apostles, and Christ 
himself, must have been in the wrong ın not leaving men ın peace, 
and for bringing dissensions into the existing religion 

It ıs doubtless confidently to be hoped that the very reverse 
will be the result of this arrogant crease of Papal power, and that 
the final liberation of the people fiom ıt will be thereby effected , 
but m order to do this men must be found who think differently 
from Abbot Haneberg, and act differently too, men who do not 
hesitate to sacrifice their own peace for the sake of down-trodden 
truth, and to 1esist hierarchical tyranny , who will not shrink from 
subjecting themselves to the insults of a vulgar piess, and submit 
rather to suffer ecclesiastical penalties than consent to falsehood and 
injustice It ıs by means of such men that God works, not by means 
of those who pusillanimously agree to everything It ıs through 
such men only that God can and will do anything agaist the 
Papacy. Even wee He to 1eveal himself in a supernatmal 
manner, and work muracles for the reform of the Catholic Church, 
they would not be acknowledged by the Pope and his servants, for 
those miracles only would be recognised as divine which were m 
favour of the Pope and his claims, those which testified against 
him would be at once pronounced delusions of the devil Even if 
an angel came down from heaven he would accomplish nothing, 
unless he favoured the Papal claims He would otherwise be declared 
by the Pope to be a son of darkness, would be branded as a teacher 
of error, banished or, 1f possible, buint There 1s but one means of 
salvation from Papal domination Men of insight and character 
must make decided resistance, and seek to liberate the people by 
their teaching and example 

The submission of Hefele and Haneberg was, of course, unfavout- 
able to the progress of the “Old Catholhe” movement The more 
so, as on the one hand the government did nothing for 16, and on 
the other the bishops proceeded against ıt with great severity The 
Archbishop of Munich in his pastoral letter declared that all who 
had signed the above-mentioned address had incurred excommunica- 
tion So also did the Archbishop of Bamberg, and the rest of the 
Bavarian and the Prussian bishops. Wath very few exceptions, the 
inferior clergy submitted to the Papal and episcopal commands 
The parish priests, with their deans, openly published thei allegiance 
to the new dogma, and separated fiom Dollinger’s party. The 
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futhful were threatened with icfusal of absolution, with excom- 
munication, with the denial of every means of grace and Christian 
burial, uf they jomed the movement There were a few isolated cases 
in which these penalties were incuried Before long a declaration 
from the collective episcopate of Germany appeared About the 
end of May an official address was issucd to the clergy, and another 
to the faithful, signed by twenty-thiee bishops In the address to 
the clergy, they werc commended for their behaviour, and then 
instructions were given them as to the duty of faith in the new 
dogma, as to the ight understanding and mode of treating ıt, 
which were to serve as guides in teaching ıt But above all things 
it was enforced that ıt 1s the duty of every Catholic to submit to 
every dogma of the Vatican Council with mward faith and by out- 
ward confession, fo. this 1s required by the fundamental doctrine 
of the Catholic Church, whon 1t has spoken by a General Council 
Every Catholic who obstinatcly persists ın opposmg the decrees of 
ihe Vatican thereby meus the guilt of heresy, subjects himself to 
the great ban of the Church, with all its ecclesiastical consequences, 
and is theiefore excommunicated The clergy therefore are con- 
tmually to admonish the faithful not to suffer themselves to be 
seduced by those who place their own or any other opmnions above 
the divinely appointed doctrimal authority of the Church 


‘‘ The opponents of the Chuich,” continucs the pastoral letter, “sech to 
deceive, partly by reporting the word» of the deeices of the Council m a 
mutilated form o1 imeoticetly, patly by alteamg then meammg, by unduly 
amplifymeg them, o1 by false mtezpictations It ıs wiong to draw inferences 
for public law, o1 the lives of Catholics, fiom such false o1 distorted mter- 
pietations of the Cathohe doctiine ” 


After this ıt 1s maintained that the Council has not confe1ied on 
the Pope any greater power than he before possessed, and especially 
no supreme power It has not conferred on the Pope any personal 
mfallibility, but only declared that infallibility 1s promised to him 
m a certain precisely defined and lofty exercise of his doctrmal office 
Tt 1s said to be a calumny that the Cathohe Chuich and her doctrines 
endanger 1ulers and States, for 1b 1s contradicted by the fact that it 
was the Church which first inculeated the duty of obedience to 1ulers 
and governments for God's sake, and conscientious obedience to the 
laws of the State But the privilege of interfeience with the deepest 
matters of 1cligion cannot be conceded to States The right of States 
to self-defence and control, therofore, cannot include the privilege 
of forbidding the proclamation and defence of Catholic doctimes, or 
of determining who 1s a member of the Church and who not, or who 
is entitled to remain in the possession and enjoyment of ecclesiastical 
offices and incomes. This would be a despotism which would put an 
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end to all conscientiousness and liberty of teaching Just so it 1s 
declared that ıt would be an injustice to permit the property of the 
Catholic Church to be at the disposal of governments 

The Pope and the bishops are the visible pillars of the Church, 
without whom it would cease to exist, and zt 1s to this Church alone 
that the right of holding benefices and the enjoyment of their 
incomes 1s secured by constitation and contract F mally, 1t 1s declared 
to be a groundless fear that it 1s intended to re-mtioduce the hie- 
raichical system of the middle ages The Church has nerther the wish 
noi the power to resuscitate the state of things of former times in 
their previous form Of all the bulls which the Opposition designates 
as dangerous to Christian States, the episcopate declares that one 
only 1s dogmatic (the bull Unam Sanctam of Pope Boniface VIII ) 
But this was adopted by a general council The imfallibilty of 
general councils, therefore, and of the Church must be as dangerous 
to States as that of the Popes Besides, ıt has been clearly shown 
by solemn acts of the Holy Chair in modern times, by the concoidats 
and treaties entered into with the States of the nineteenth century, 
that the Pope has gone back to his strictly ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
and has limited the ancient ecclesiastical immunities or principles to 
such an extent that they can nowhere present any obstacle to modern 
equality of 11ghts, and therc is no fact ın recent times which gives 
any pround for the conclusion that the Holy See desires any other 
ielations with States than those previously existing 

These are the main contents of this address to the clergy, and it 
must be confessed that it 1s not unskilfully drawn up to serve its 
purpose Hurst, the faithful are admonished as to the duty of blind 
obedience or unconditional subjection to the decrees of the bishops— 
that is, of the Church—and threatened with the terrors of the 
Church’s malediction Next, however, the revolting features of the 
new dogma are softened down as much as possible, and its danger 
to States denied The bishops do not hesitate to deny the most 
patent facts, to employ all the artifices of concealment, and to make 
them a rule of conduct for the clergy The conclusion is specially 
remarkable They are baicfaced enough to declare that the Pope 
has done nothing in modern times to indicate that he desired to put 
forth higher claims ın ielation to States, and appear entnely to have 
forgotten that ın the Encyclical and the Syllabus, so called, of 
1864, he expressly assumes the supreme authoity in the world, 
places the laws of the Church above those of the State, and expressly 
declares the statement to be inimical to the Church, that the Popes 
ın the middle ages overstepped thew divinely-conferred authority 
Besides this, the bishops themselves call the bull “Unam Sanctam”’ 
dogmatic, and therefore absolutely bindmg and ın force to this day 
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But im this very bull absolute supremacy over nations and 1ulers 1s 
decidedly claimed for the Pope, towaids whom they are to maintain 
a subordinate and servile attitude 

The statement of the bishops that the hierarchy, or the Church, 
teaches the people obedience to governments, sounds hke a jest, 
especially when their own conduct m Bavazia is considered, where 
they at once supersede the existing laws when obedience to them 1s 
unfavourable to their so-called ecclesiastical mghts, or stands in their 
way ‘Thus, for example, the Archbishop of Bamberg petitioned the 
Bavarian Government to give the Placet, as ıt ıs called, to the 
promulgation of the new dogma, The Government refused, but 
the Archbishop had the dogma proclaimed nevertheless. The rest 
of the Bavarian bishops did not even ask for the Placet, but 
proclaimed the dogma ın opposition to the existing laws without 
ceremony 

The address of the bishops to the faithful, published at the same 
time, tiles to deprecate modern leaining, and to biing it as much 
as possible into suspicion; the second part treats of the well-known 
distressed situation of the Pope As 1t 1s characteristic, and plainly 
shows the mcompatibihty of learning, sound sense, and mental 
culture with the Roman hieraichical system, and therefore bears 
within 1t 1ts own condemnation, we quote a portion of 16 verbatim — 


‘In consequence of the decices of the Vatican Council, many minds, 
especially m Germany, have been greatly cacited While the futhful 
Catholic people have everywhere cheerfully submitted to the decisions of 
the General Council, ın those encles of society which lay claim to higher 
culture we find aveision to and alienation fiom its deciecs, especially that 
of the infallible doctiinal ofice of the Pope In the camp which 1s hostile 
to the Chuich a violent and widespicad agitation has taken place, with 
the object of sulting it, of calumniating it, of bimging 1t into bondage, and 
even of annihilating it, if human powers could accomplish what the gates 
of hell have neve: been able to do Whence comes this state of things ? 
Learning m Germany has in iecent times entered upon paths even in the 
theological sphere wlich me not compatible with the existence of the 
Catholic faith This learned tendency, which has feed itself fiom the 
authouty of the Chnich, and believes in nothing but its own infallibility, 18 
meompatible with the Catholic faith It a a falling away fiom the tiue 
spuit of the Chueh, since it does homage to a spust of false hberty, which 
piefeis personal views and opmions to faith 1n the Divine authority of the 
Chuich inspned by the Holy Ghost In face of these facts, does ıb not 
seem providenta] that just ın oui times, when fiee theological science, as it is 
called, has raised its head so uigh, the dogma of the infallible doctrinal office 
of the chief shepherd and teache of the Church should have been pioclauncd, 
in duect contradiction to this false tendency in theology? What would 
not have been the lasting result of this flee science, so called, in the sphere 
of Catholic theology, if the Council of the Vatican had not set up that touch- 
stone of souls, upon which the proud darkness of science, which considers 
itself infallible, has been bioken, and by which no less must be 1evealed 
that lamentable fiivohty of our time, which, even within the sphere of the 
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supoinatural, worships public opinion as the highest oracle, while 1t despises 
the doctiinal office of the Church ordamed by God. The whole episcopate, 
all suecessois of the apostles, to whom om divine Saviour said ‘Behold 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of the wold,’ and, ‘He that 
heareth you heaieth me, and he that despiseth you despiscth me’— 
are one, according to the saying of Peter They all stand upon this iock 
of the Church, fiom which no man can separate himself who seeks to 
belong to the flock of Jesus Chiist 

“ While, therefore, beloved in the Lord, in most intimate commumon 
with the collective episcopate of the Catholie wold, we unanimously 
declare our entire agieement with, and submission to, all and every deciee 
of the Vatican Council, we at the same time decidedly piotest against the 
statement that a new doctiime has been proclaimed which 1s not contained 
in the ancient traditions of the Church, 01 that by the doctine of the ım- 
faihble doctiinal office and official supremacy of the Pope any change 1s 
untioduced imto the iclations of Chmch and State, which can m any 
way endange: the power of the State. At the same time we warn all 
members of the flocks intausted to us by God of the dangers of the 
elroneous paths above mentioned, which separate from the communion of 
the holy Chmch. We most cainestly admonish all the faithful to abide 
sinceiely and steadfastly ın the faith of om holy mother, the Church, which, 
according to the word of the apostle, is a pillar and giound of the truth ” 

So far the first part of this pastoral letter All the current phrases 
are heaped together to work upon the minds of the uneducated, who 
are admonished to blind obedience and apathetic subjection to the 
faith It may betruly said that there are here as many misrepresenta- 
tions of the truth as there are words. Even what ıs said of the 
cheerful willingness of the people to submit is absolutely untrue. 
There was not a trace of alacrity anywhere, although, according to 
custom, the uneducated masses behaved lıke an obedient flock. Even 
the bishops themselves confess that all who possess culture and 
judgment have declared against the dogma and refused to recognise 
it Their opponents are reproached with insult, calumny, &. But 
the bishops call ıt insult, when the disgraceful acts, the artifices, the 
falsifications, and fictions of the hierarchy, and especially of the 
popes, as revealed by history, are brought to the knowledge of the 
pubic And they call the mystification and musrepresentation of 
history, and the maintenance of falsehood, divine truth, proclaimed 
under the guidance of the Holy Spint. 

They say that learmng gives itself out to be mfalhble Agam 
a complete untruth, and unworthy artifice. Learnmg has not 
acknowledged the Pope to be infallible, and has brought forward 
> historical and reasonable proofs of his falhbilty, which form evı- 
dence so complete that no reasonable man can doubtit. Because 
nothing can be adduced to contradict it, they try to weaken learned 
proofs and to bring them into suspicion by accusing the learned 1m- 
vestigators of giving themselves out to be infallible, because they turn 
the results of learnmg, historical facts, and reasonable evidence to 
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good account. But no man lays claim to infallibility because he 
maintains that a truth which he has sought out stands firm and 
unassailable. Learning can aim at certam and trustworthy results 
without boasting of infalhbility 

Those who, hke the bishops, will not grant this must favour 
absolute scepticism, deny all trustworthiness to human knowledge, 
and hold everything to be uncertain and insecure How the bishops 
can dare to assert that anything 1s certain 1s mconceivable They 
saw off the bough on which they are sitting themselves Besides, 
modern learning puts forward no clam to infallibility It is well 
aware of the lability to error. It cherishes a wholesome relative 
scepticism. 1s always and unweariedly making fresh 1esearches, and 
thus by degrees ıt achieves great and unassailable results The 
bishops, who are very little or only scholastically educated, are not 
acquainted with the modern leaining upon which they pass judgment, 
and speak as the bind may speak of colours. And when they go on 
to say that theology becomes unecclesiastical, and falls away from the 
spirit of the Catholic Church, that is, the hierarchy, because 1t seeks 
to become a free and therefore true science, and ceases to he 
false science and meire Papal court sophistry——they condemn this 
hierarchical Church themselves It is clear that 1t cannot bear free 
investigation, and is only pleased when reason and learning are 
suppressed And how naive is ther admiration that, in the face of 
the arrogant intellectual pride of learning, the Pope has providentially 
had. himself proclaimed infalhble, and has put forth his claims with- 
out troubling himself with learned researches! They do not see ın 
their utter blindness that this Papal act 1s the greatest assumption 
which any man has ever permitted to himself in the history of the 
human race, the greatest outrage agaist God, against the intellect 
of man, and even against the Christian religion, which has ever been 
perpetrated. 

The usual abuse of texts of Scirpture is not, of course, wanting. 
The words of Christ are to be applied only to the bishops, not to 
simple believers Christ ıs turned into an aristocrat, who 1s with 
the rulers of the Church only to the end of the world. He keeps 
aloof from the common people; they are referred to the subordinate 
ministry of the princes of the Church! Thus 1s the work of Christ 
distorted! so far have these bishops, who cali themselves organs of 
the Holy Spirit, departed from the Spirit of Christ! And how do 
they distort historical truth? In this, however, they are true to 
ancient usage The infallibility of the Pope ıs said to have always 
been the faith ın the ancient Catholic Church! And yet the fathers 
of the firss centuries knew nothing whatever about this most im- 
portant fundamental dogma. Even ın the fourteenth century the 
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European episcopate did not believe im Papal infallibihty, and 
solemnly and decidedly proclaimed that they did not, in the decrees 
of the General Councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basle, in all of 
which the principle was acted upon that general councils only were 
the supreme organs of doctrinal authority, and that the Pope was 
subordinate to general councils, the collective episcopate 

These principles also pievailed in the Gallican Church up to 
recent times, without its ever being declared heretical, though the 
Pope has been certainly continually at enmity with it Yet in face 
of these certain and well-known facts, the German bishops have had 
the audacity to assert, with contempt of all truth, that belief in 
Papal infalhbilty ıs ancient, universal, and has always existed! 
What will they achieve by it, especially in Germany, except that 
they will draw down upon themselves the ridicule and derision of all, 
educated men who have any knowledge of history ? 

During this time also two Encyclicals have appeared from the 
Pope, one ın May, the other ın June, which, however, do not refer 
directly to the Church conflict in Bavaria and the rest of Germany. 
Both are devoted to a nariative of the reign of Pius IX, and to the 
distress of the situation in which he finds himself The second 1s 
1emarkable for a passage which plaimly shows what importance the 
Pope still allows to the cardinals and bishops He speaks of their 
advice of which he still avails himself, and says that “they illumine 
this seat of truth ” (that 1s, the Roman chair) ‘ by the splendour of 
their virtues and their unanimous submission” Of course they no 
longer take any independent part as teachers, or in the government 
of the Church In this Encyclical the Pope speaks also of “ rebel- 
hous teachers who aie bound by numerous vows, but whom he now 
sees with bitterness going their own way without in the least 
concerning themselves about his voice or thew own salvation, for 
they neglect to use the tıme God has given them for repentance, and 
rather call down the wiath of God upon themselves than try to 
appropriate the benefaction of the Redeemer ” This plainly refers 
to the opposition, particularly at Munich, and the bitter feeling at 
Rome may be specially strong against Dollinger, as great hopes had 
been placed upon him, and he had been dist:nguished for his previous 
services by the dignity of a cameriere secreto 

About the middle of June an official document at length appeared 
on the part of the “Old Catholes” Dollinger, with about thuty 
colleagues, mostly fiom Munich, published a declaration in which 
some light 1s thrown on the standpoint, aims, and motives of the 
“Old Catholics” They say 1 “True to the mviolable duty 
which 1s not disputed by Pope or bishops, of every Catholic Christian 
to keep firm hold of the faith, and to resist every innovation, even 
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if troduced by an angel from heaven, we persevere in rejecting 
the Vatican dogmas”? Then follow further particulars, it 1s stated 
that the Vatican decree contaims innovations concerning the Pope, 
and that the new dogmatic doctrine owes its origin to falsification, 
and its spread to compulsion, further that the whole Church, all the 
faithful are deprived of their mghts, the force of tradition is entirely 
annulled, the Pope made into an unlimited ruler, subject to no 
further limits upon his arbitrary power than such as the Sultan of 
Turkey may have 

2 “We peisevere,”’ they continue, ‘m the fim conviction that the 
Vatican decrees constitute a serious danger foi the Church and for society , 
that they are simply incompatible with present laws and institutions, and that, 


by accepting them, we should fall into msupeiable difficulties with 1egaird 
to om political duties and oaths ” 


The attempts of the bishops to conceal or deny this will be vain, 
and their endeavours to soften 16 down will have all the less weight 
because they are now entirely powerless and without 11ghts in face 
of the Papal decrees and claims Besides the attempts at explana- 
tion of the German bishops are quite at variance with the opimions 
of some others——with those of Archbishop Manning, of Westminster, 
for example, who recognises Papal infallibihty in its fullest possible 
extent The danger ıs all the gieater, because the infallibility of 
the Pope, m spite of the disclaimers of the bishops, ıs a “ per- 
sonal” one 

Again, ın the Syllabus so called, with ıts anathemas, which the 
bishops pass over ım silence, may be seen what rights the Pope 
assumes 1n relation to States; and the solemn rejection by the Pope 
a few years ago of the Austrian constitution, as well as the publica- 
tions of the Jesuits, plamly show how these mghts are to be 
construed 


3 ‘ We appeal,” they continue, “to the involuntary testimony which 
the Geiman bishops themselves have borne to the justice of oui cause If 
we openly and dnectly 1reject the new doctrine, that the Pope 1s the 
universal bishop and absolute rule: of every Chistian in the sphere of 
molals, of all moral conduct therefore, the bishops show, by then uncertain 
and contradictory explanations ın then pastoral letters, that they perfectly 
well 1ecogmise the novelty and 1epulsiveness of this doctime, and that they 
are in reality ashamed of ıt. Not one of them can make up lis mind to 
follow the example of Archbishop Manning and the Jesuits, and to leave the 
simple and natural sense of the Vatican deciee alone But they forget that 
the attempts at explanation and softenmg down in then pastoral letters, as 
applied to dogmas, put an end to all certainty and uniformity of doctiine, 
and must result ın a general uncertamty in the fath What would 1emain 
fim and tiustwoithy of the doctimal decrees of the Chuich ancient and 
modein, if the treatment which 1s applied to the latest pastoral letters were 
apphed to the bull of Pope Boniface VIII , o1 to any of them—if then clea 
intention and obvious meaning were so knocked on the head, as 1s the casc 
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heie? We deplore such an abuse of the episcopal office We deplore 
still more deeply that the same bishops have not hesitated, ın a pastoral 
letter to the Catholic people, to answer the conscientious cry fiom‘ ther 
dioceses with insults to reason and learning ” 


4 “We reject,” the declaration continues, “the threats of the 
bishops as unjustifiable, and therr proceedings as not binding and 
invalid”? Formerly ıt was the omgimators of new doctrines who 
were expelled from communion with the Church , 1t is the first time 
that men have been excommunicated for adhering to the ancient, 
unchangeable doctrines, and rejecting the new An unjust excom- 
munication disgraces not those who fall under it, but those who 
inflict it. 

ð. “ We live im the hope,” say the subscribers ın conclusion, “ that 
under higher guidance the conflict now begun may be the means of 
preparing for and effecting the long wished for and mevitable re- 
forms both in the constitution and doctrines of the Church” They 
trust in the divine guide of the Church, and they behold ın the 
future a picture of genuine ecclesiastical regeneration, a state of 
things in which the cultivated nations of the Catholic creed, without 
impairing their membership in the body of the Church universal, 
and free from the dread of unjustifiable ambition, may each develop 
its Church system as best suits its character and mission, and by the 
harmonious efforts of clergy and laity And they look forward to 
a time when the world will rejoice ın the leadership of a primate 
and episcopate, who, by active co-operation ın a common life, have 
acquired the judgment and ability to regain and maintain for the 
Church the only position worthy of her, at the head of universal 
culture. It1is remarked, in conclusion, that ıt 1s ın this way alone 
that a re-union of the separated sections of Christendom can be 
effected. 

These are the chief contents of the address of Dollinger and the 
thirty subscribers. It mdicates a departure from Dollinger’s 
previous standpoint He formerly tried to gain over the Episcopate 
against the Papacy, and seems to have recognised the collective 
Episcopate as the essence of the Church But since the Episcopate 
has now gone over to the Papacy, he turns agaist it too, severely 
censures its conduct, and now appears to recognise the essence of 
the Catholic Church ın the laity and the learned theologians Still 
he wishes to represent the true, ancient Catholic Church, and to 
retain the Primate and Episcopate, although atjthe conclusion of the 
address he appears to have national churches in view How all this 
can be compatible 1s not clear, at all events, this is a different 
Catholic Church from that to which Dollinger has hitherto given 
his allegiance, and for which he has zealously laboured during a long 
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hfe Of course the mnfallibilty of the Church is to be maintamed ; 
but as the previous representatives of it, the Pope and Episcopate, 
although unanimous as to the decrees of the Council, are rejected, ıt 
is not easy to see where this infallbility 1s to reside, and who are to 
be its representatives It appears as though the Catholic people and 
the theologians learned ın history were to have the highest infallible 
authority, so far as both are representatives of tradition Great 
stress 1s laid upon ancient, continuous, and uniform tradition, what 
has been always and everywhere believed must be pure and certain 
Chistian truth—a principle which was certainly early laid down by 
Vincentius Lirmensis (in the fifth century), but which has never been 
acted upon in the formation or confirmation of dogmas For dogmas 
have proceeded from a dialectic process, of which the people under- 
stand very little, because they relate to theological subtleties, for the 
comprehension of which special study is required. Even now the 
Arian, Nestorian, Monophysite, Monothelite and Pelagian dogmas 
are unintelligible to the Christian people, and in those earlier times 
they did not proceed from the collective Christian consciousness. 
This collective consciousness and tradition, therefore, cannot be held 
to be the essential Catholic principle which can be opposed to the 
Pope and the Episcopate, and yet remam Catholic in the traditional 
sense of the word It ıs smgular that so learned a theologian as 
Dollinger does not see this, and can fall into the illusion that after 
rejecting the animating principle of tradition, especially after re- 
jecting the existing Pope and Episcopate, he can still bein possession 
of genuine Catholicism In fact, by the drvision of Catholicism 
into ancient and modern, the dissolution of the previous Church 1s 
accomplished, and neither party can claim to be the Catholic Church 
in the former sense of the word Material and form are separated 
as In the dissolution of an organism. Tradition, with all ıt contains, 
is the material part of the Catholic Church, while Pope and Epis- 
copate are the animating principle. Old Catholicism retams only 
the material part, and rejects the animating principle, though it 
speaks of a Primate and Episcopate ın its own sense The Roman 
Church, on the contrary, retains indeed the previous principle of 
authority ın the Pope and Episcopate, but by the new dogmas she 
has separated herself from the material part, from tradition, and has 
thereby fallen into dissolution and confusion. 

Another great failing in Dollinger’s declaration is that, although 
it assures us that he and his followers remain faithful to the ancient 
traditional faith, and will resist Papal and Episcopal mnovations, it 
does not tell us what they understand by this old Catholicism, what 
belongs to ıt, and what not, to what former period of the Church 
they attach themselves, and where modern Oatholicism begins 
Whether, for example, the Council of Trent, with its nearly 500» 
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anathemas against the Protestants, belongs to Dollmger’s old Catho- 
heism or not Thisis all left m obscurity, and ıt scems as if he 
was not quite clear about ıt himself Again, at the conclusion of the 
declaration, a Church 1eform 1s spoken of, by which the Catholic 
Church 1s to be brought mto harmony with modern culture and 
learning , but notwithstanding all these fine words, we are not told 
wherein this reform. 1s to consist Indeed, the promise of a real 
reform ın accordance with modern culture appears to me to be abso- 
lutely incompatible with the before expressed resolution to abide by 
the ancient traditional faith, and to reject every kind of imnovation 

Although otherwise Dollmger and his followers have approached 
consideiably nearer to Frohschammer’s standpoint, they will not 
confess it, nor take the last decisive step towards a 1eal reform of the 
Church by going back to the simple teaching of Christ This does 
not appear to tnem to be “ positive” enough—-some decrees and 
additions of theologians and bishops must be added to 1t; 1¢ does not 
seem to them to be clear enough—-some theological-hierarchical ex- 
planations are required , finally, 1t does not scem to them to be autho- 
ritative enough—ait must receive the testumony of many subordinate 
authors and ecclesiastical authorities before ıt can be worthy of cre- 
dence, as though they deserved more credit than Christ himself, and 
as though his simple teaching did not bear its verification upon the 
face of it without its needing witnesses or miracles any more than 
that 2+ 2 = 4 require any further testimony in order to be believed 
The address to the King was finally handed over with its signa- 
tures to the Ministry, accompanied by an urgent petition for protec- 
tion against the bishops and their measures 

The Bavarian Ministry was placed ın no little perplexity by all 
these movements and efforts On the one hand the bishops proceeded 
with the publeation and introduction of the dogma without troubling 
themselves about the legal Placet—that 1s, the law that all the pro- 
clamations of the Church must receive the assent of the Government. 
On the other hand, the “ Old Catholics,” as they were persecuted by 
the bishops about the new dogma which had no legal force, unremit- 
tingly urged energetic measures But the ministers had not the 
means, and by reason of their own imdeccision scarcely the will, to 
interfere ın the violation of the law which the bishops had permitted 
themselves 

At the beginning of June there appeared a series of articles in the 
Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung, on the “ Vatican Decrees and the 
Bavarian Laws” They plamly had an official origin, and mvesti- 
gated the means at the disposal of the Government for punishing the 
bishops for their disobedience and contempt of law The result was 
to show that the Government had no means at its disposal, that 
those which formerly existed were no longer available, and that 
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modern legislation provided no other Neither the royal Placet, 
which has still a legal existence, nor the appellatio ab abusu, nor the 
right to convene synods, could be availingly employed If the 
Government employed these means the bishops would simply ignore 
their commands By the use of the temporal means the Government 
would incur the danger of civil processes, and might be volved in 
a conflict with an uncertain issue For, as an mcome cannot be at 
once withdrawn from a State official on account of errors in discipline, 
so it1s with the bishops There 1emaimed, therefore, until the neces- 
sary legislation ıs introduced, nothing to the Government but to 
refuse the disobedient bishops all suppoit from the State in their 
ecclesiastical measures against the clergy, and to piotect all those 
citizens of the State who did not receive the illegally proclaimed 
Vatican decree in their offices and incomes 

No fresh legislation, however, on this subject 1s to be expected in 
Bayaria at present, as not only in the Chamber of the “ Reichsrath,” 
but also ın the Chamber of Representatives, the majority belongs to the 
clerical or Ultramontane party Thus the Bavarian bishops prac- 
tically are above the laws, since they may break them with impunity 
They are more sovereign than the King, since they do not feel them- 
selves bound by the laws which he must 1espect And through these 
episcopal law-breakers the Pope is made supreme ruler im Bavauia, 
for the bishops are only his servants and tools 

The “ Old Catholic” movement, with the exception of the above- 
mentioned congregation (at Mehring), has not made any considerable 
progress ın Munich or elsewhere, and no congregations have been 
formed It has been mostly confined to newspaper polemics and 
demonstrations Thus, for instance, the procession of Corpus Christi 
(8th June), always celebrated with great pomp, this year excited 
very little interest The King was not present, and very few officials, 
professors, or magistrates took part mit Somewhat later an old 
Catholic professor of the University was refused the last communion 
and Christian burial, and the funeral service was performed by Pro- 
fessor Frmedrich amidst the sympathy of a numerous concourse of 
people The University service on the Sunday was entiuely omitted, 
as the minister of St Ludwig, a University church, refused to read 
the funeral seivice for this professor When somewhat later a new 
rector, as usual every year, was to be elected for the University, the 
excommunicated Dollmger was elected by a large majority The 
magistrate of Munich has taken a decided position agamst the new 
dogma, and endeavours to avert ıt, especially, as far as possible, to 
keep it out of the schools 

But that nothing more decisive has taken place is chiefly the fault 
of the leaders of this movement, ıt 1s owing to their lukewarmness, 
their indecision, their diplomatic artifices, and false method of 
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going to work They addiess themselves too little to the people 
and appeal too much to the Government for help They are pro- 
phets who seek before all things to be secured from personal mjury 
so that they may act without dange: They ae leaders without 
flocks, for whom the Government must fiist find churches before 
they find congregations, instead of theu first formmg congregations, 
and then asking recognition from the Government It would at 
first have been possible for Dollinger to have gamed over some of 
the people and even some of the clergy for the Opposition, if he had 
laboured decisively, openly, and personally for his cause But his 
cool diplomatic bearing, his relinquishment of all ecclesiastical func- 
tions, his avoidance of appearing personally, made many tymid and 
reserved, and the clergy could soon coolly calculate which side was 
the safest, and they found this to be the side of the Archbishop and 
the Pope Only a small and decreasing number of the clergy have 
as yet jomed Dollingei’s Opposition, and not one of the clerical 
organs has taken his part, except the recently established Rheuusche 
Mercur, which 1s mostly filled with theological squabbles 

Besides this, ıt must be noted as a fundamental failing ım this 
“Old Catholicism,” that while Dollinger, and mostly Friedrich also, 
avoid coming forward and working for their cause ın public, the 
men who do appear are generally supposed not to believe what they 
maintain and defend, since they have long ago renounced the posi- 
tive fath of the Church Of course this circumstance is not calcu- 
lated to inspire confidence nor to conduce to the formation of an “ Old 
Catholic ?” congregation Another and perhaps still more important 
reason why “ Old Cathohcism” has hitherto met with so little real 
sympathy 1s to be sought in the lukewarmness and indecision by 
which 161s characterized Those Catholics who really feel the need 
of a reform are not likely to be satisfied with an opposition to the 
most absolute Papacy, while all the iest is to remain as “Old 
Catholicism’ By this course no account is taken of modern scen- 
tific research, nothing ıs done to advance civilization And many 
Catholics say, ın excuse of their apathy ın this matter, “If in going 
over to Old Catholicism we are to accept all the rest with the sole 
exception of the dogma of infallibility, it 1s not worth while to 
encounter the excitement, and we no longer concern ourselves with this 
dogma ” In fact, for him who believes in transubstantiation, who holds 
that the priest can by a word change the substance of a piece of 
bread into the substance of divinity and humanity, ıt can no louge 
be impossible to believe anythmg After that feat of faith ıt may 
seem a mere trifle to believe that the Pope is infallible In some 
declarations several “ Old Catholics” have hinted that they 
intend gomg further with their reforms, but without saymg wherein 
these reforms aie to consist This indicates that there are two separate 
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tendencies ın “ Old Catholicism,” the more lberal of which does not 
as yet know what it wishes 

The “Old Catholics” place theu greatest hopes upon a future 
really free general council, and to bring such an one about is the 
great end of theirendeavours Of course this council ıs to annul the 
dogma of infallibility—that ıs, to pronounce the Vatican Council not 
to have been free, and therefore not ecumenical They do not conceal 
from themselves that there is very little prospect of the convocation 
of such a council, as neither the Pope nor the collective Epıscopate 
will hear of 11, and the Vatican Council has been solemnly recognised. 
and affirmed to be general But governments should compel the 
Pope and bishops to convene such a council It ıs also to meet in 
Germany to secure the necessary liberty Suiely a curious illusion ! 
Governments must take ecclesiastical affans ın hand, and regulate 
them according to the pleasure of the ‘Old Catholics” They are 
to usurp the position of the Pope, the bishops, and the Holy Spuit, 
and to guide and rule the Catholic Church ın order that genuine 
Catholicism may regam the upper hand This council, therefore, 
extorted from the Pope and bishops by temporal governments, for 
which ıt 1s prescribed beforehand that ıt ıs to annul the dogma of 
infallibility, will be called by the “Old Catholics” a genwiue 
unfettered one, m opposition to the fettered Vatican Council pre- 
sided over by the Pope! And this council assembled ın Germany, 
which would certainly be attended by the Roman bishops only in 
very small numbers, ıs to be consicdezed as truly cecumenical. The 
followers of Dollinger’s ‘ Old Catholicism” seziously proposed this 
task to governments not long ago m the Augsburger Allgemeine 
Zeitung It ıs mconceivable how men can give themselves up to 
such delusions. They also desire from governments, and especially 
from the Bavarian Muinistiy, a continual interference in ecclesiastical 
affairs in favour of the “ Old Catholics” If governments were to 
accede to these proposals, we should soon have a positive ecclesiastical 
government worse than the ancient Byzantine , imstead of that, 
ın accordance with modern consciousness and the rights of private 
religious conviction, the State should more and more separate itself 
from the Church and grant universal religious liberty 

Besides, such a secular ecclesiastical government could only be 
introduced and maintained. by absolute rulers, against whom the will 
and voice of the people ıs of no avaıl It could not be carried out 
under constitutional rule, since the exercise of constitutional rights 
is always influenced by religious convictions, and the people would 
call their rulers to account for every interference in the sphere of 
religion But the exchange of ecclesiastical for temporal absolutism 
in religious matters would be a bad one Cases may perhaps occur 
where 1t must be said that the devil 1s only to be cast out by Baal- 
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zebub We Bavarians especially do not want either a Roman or a 
royal Bavarian Catholicism, the latter of which, however, still seems 
to hover before the eyes of Provost von Dollinger as an ideal from 
former times. 

The new dogma cannot be successfully resisted, and Papal abso- 
lutism conquered, from the religious ecclesiastical standpoint, and 
without thorough simultaneous religious reform But nosuch reform 
can be quickly effected nor carried out ın ou. present circumstances, 
amidst the indifference of the educated, the blind faith of the unedu- 
cated, and the well-known controversial spirit of the theologians 
But meanwhile the dogma may be introduced, and Roman absolutism 
confirmed, if ıt 1s not resisted and overcome in another way In 
consideration of this, and because the new dogma has a great poli- 
tical significance inimical to Germany, a second Opposition paity has 
been formed in Munich which takes its stand upon the purely 
political and national German standpoint From this it has issued 
an address to the Government which rejects the new dogma, as well 
as every kind of ecclesiastical infallibility, not ın order to maintain 
the truc ancient Catholic faith, but to protect the sovereignty of the 
State against the Papal claims, and to secure the unity of the 
German nation from Papal despotism and Jesuitical intrigues It 1s 
in this sense chiefly that Professor Fiohschammer labours In an 
aiticle at the beginning of May m the Augsburger Allgememe Zeitung, 
called “The Opposition to the Dogma of Infallibihty,” he explained. 
the reasons why the Old Catholic movement as at present con- 
stituted cannot lead to any result Its standpoint ıs the essentiaily 
Roman Catholic and hierarchical one, with the same principles of 
absolute authority and blind obedience to the faith as the opposite 
Papal party Dollinger and his followers had no right to bung 
forward learned arguments against the decrees of authority, since 
from the Catholic standpoint this 1s to set learning above authority, 
to esteem the natural above the supernatural, &e There is nothme 
left to them but either to submit to the decrees of the Pope and 
bishops, or to go further, to accept the standpoint of reason and 
learning, and to give up the principle of blind obedience Since 
they will not do this, and always lay so much stress on the true and 
ancient Cathohe faith, and oppose the dogma of infallibility not 
because ıt 1s unreasonable, but because ıt 1s new, there 1s no prospect 
of success, and so much the less, because they have no desire to free 
the people from ecclesiastical bondage, but rather to strengthen the 
fetters They will not thereby be placed ın a position to bear the 
withdrawal of the means of grace with which they are threatened by 
the Papal hierarchy, if they will not submit to the new dogma So 
long, for instance, as the people hold confession and absolution from 
their confessors to be absolutely necessary to forgiveness of sins and 
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salvation, the Papal hierarchy will be able to compel them to obey 
any dogma that ıt pleases The article says ın conclusion “If 
the present opposition movement in the Catholic Church should fail 
to effect anything for the religious needs of the present, from want 
of decision and consistency, this will not be the case with the political 
opposition, which will never sacrifice States and their sovereign rights 
to the Pope Itwould perhaps have been better if the ecclesiastical 
Cathole and the political opposition had been distinct from the first, 
and ıf the State had not been appealed to to protect the true Catholic 
faith, but to protect itself, its mghts, and its sovereignty All will 
be able to unite ın this political opposition, without distmetion 
between hberal opimions and orthodox faith, without distinction of 
creeds It must, for example, concern the Protestants as citizens of 
the State that the State should retain its sovereignty, and should 
always be in a position to protect all the creeds which are threatened 
by the Papacy Even the Catholics who favour the Papacy must 
join in it, for they and their bishops are continually assuring us that 
the dogma of imfallibility neither can, ought, nor will ın any way 
endanger the rights of States, and they must be ın earnest in 
saying so” 

Frohschammer published two other articles m accordance with 
these views, one called “ The German Nation and the Roman Papal 
Dominion” ın the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung, the other, “ German 
Protestantism and the Dogma of Infalhbility” in the Berhner 
National Zeitung. In the first 1t 1s shown that 1t 1s urgently neces- 
sary for the German nation to free itself from the Roman Papal 
dominion, and as much ın the interests of intellectual and moral 
culture as in those of political unity and undependence. It is plain 
from the history of the German nation, since the Reformation, that 
intellectual development ıs greatly hindered by the Roman Papal 
dominion, by the fact that nearly the whole of our splendid national 
literature has originated fiom Protestants, although the Catholic 
portion of the nation 1s as large as the Protestant. How great is the 
moral injury appears by the recent conduct of the German bishops, 
and especially by that of two such men as Bishop Hefele and Abbot 
Haneberg, who, ın defiance of their better judgment and conviction, 
have publicly acknowledged the new dogma as absolute truth The 
Professor adds — 

“ Finally, the political danger consists mainly in this, that the Papacy 
will connect itself moie than ever with Fiance, in ordei to regam 1ts lost 


wouldly position, and ıt will therefore stive to organise a large Ultra- 
montane paity in Cathole Germany subject-to the Pope as an ally.” 


The second of these articles is addressed to German Protestants, 
and seeks to show them that the new dogma, through its political 
significance, 1s fraught with danger to them also, since, ın proportion 
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as Papal absolutism gains supremacy over a temporal government, 
the less competent ıt will be to give equal recognition to the other 
creeds, and to protect them in therr legal rights 

In order to organize the “ Old Catholic’ movement, and to discuss 
and define its alms and character more fully, 1t was decided at a 
mecting at Heidelberg that an “Old Catholic”? Congress should be 
held at Munich This has now taken place, and was held from 
22nd to 24th September. Upwards of two hundred persons took 
part in it, some from Munich itself, the rest mostly from various 
parts of Germany and Switzerland, especially from Bonn, Breslau, 
Heidelberg, Prague, Vienna, and other cities A delegate also 
brought greetings from sympathizers ın Hungary, and the Jansenist 
Archbishop of Utrecht sent a priest from Iolland, by special invita- 
tion, Father Hyacinthe was present from France A special 
committee projected a programme, which was submitted to the 
members of the Congress itself, to be discussed and determined 
upon 

Besides this, public meetings were held im the Crystal Palace, 
ın which addresses were delivered to a more general public on the 
pending affairs of the Church The most umportant of these speeches 
was perhaps that of Dr Schulte, Professor of Canon Law in the 
University of Prague Schulte was formerly a great representative 
of the Roman tendencies and of the Papacy, and especially a zealous 
defender of tne Austrian Concordat of 1855 It was the dogma of 
Papal Infalhbihty which first made him doubtful about his former 
tendencies and course, and led him finally to the conclusion that the 
Roman and Jesuitical aims at absolute Papal autocracy are unjust- 
able and pernicious He is now one of the most zealous opponents 
of Papal Infallibility and absolute supremacy, and has employed his 
compiehensive knowledge of canon law in opposing ıt ın several 
writings, ın an energetic and trenchant style Father Hyacinthe 
also gave an address in French, which was warmly approved 
Dollinger, on the contrary, gave no address in the Ciystal Palace, 
and did not generally appear in this public assembly 

The programme which, with some immaterial alterations, was 
resolved upon, agrees ın essentials with the before-mentioned declara- 
tion of Dolhnger and his followers of June. The members of the 
Congiess declare that they intend to adhere to the ancient Catholic 
faith as attested by Serzpture and tradition, also to the ancient 
Cathohe worship They consider themselves, therefore, to be members 
of the Catholic Church, with all their ecclesiastical and civil rights, 
ın spite of the excommunication, which they hold to be groundless 
and arbitrary, and therefore invald They also adhere to the creed 
of the Council of Trent, as well as to the ancient constitution of the 
Church, with the “divinely-appomted hierarchy of bishops, priests, 
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and deacons” Finally, they declare themselves also to be ın favour 
of the primacy of the Bishop of Rome, “as ıt was acknowledged to 
be based upon Scripture, by the fathers and councils in the ancient, 
undivided Christian Church ” 

They therefore expressly reject only “the dogmas proclaimed 
during the pontificate of Pius IX, 10 opposition to the doctrimes 
of the Church and the principles which have been followed from the 
council of the apostles, especially the dogma of the infallible doctrinal 
office, and supreme, absolute, and direct yursdiction of the Pope ” 
The “Old Catholics,” then, allow that ‘Old Catholicism ” extends 
up to the pontificate of Pius IX, where New Catholicism begins 
The term, therefore, has not much meaning, and they have now 
quite lately given it up, and call themselves simply “ Catholics ” 
In spite of this orthodox confession of faith, which rejects nothing 
but the Vatican decree of 18th July, the “Old Catholics” have 
been compelled to adopt a very hazardous course, for, since not only 
the Pope, but the collective Cathohc episcopate, have decreed, 
accepted, and proclaimed the new dogma, ıt appears impossible to 
reject ıt, and yet to maintain that they are still true Catholics, for 
in so doing they deny the Catholic principle of authority, the 
fundamental principle of the Catholic Church In order to get over 
this difficulty, the piogramme contains the following passage 
“ We assert that ıt is not only by the decree of the reigning Pope, 
and the concurrence expressed or implied of the bishops, who are 
bound by oath to unconditional obedience to the Pope, that dogmas 
can be defined, but only ın accordance with Holy Scripture and the 
ancient traditions of the Church, as laid down by acknowledged 
fathers and councils. Even a council which was not like the Vatican, 
wanting ın essential outward conditions of ccumenicity, but which 
by the general consent of its members effected a breach with the 
principles and past history of the Church, would not have the power 
to assue decrees which would be mentally binding on the members 
of the Church”’ It appears, thercfore, to be acknowledged by the 
“Old Catholics” that even a general council is not mfallible But 
as they adhere to the infallibility of the Church, the question 1s 
where ıs the representative of ıt to be found Tradition alone does 
not suffice, 16 must be vivified and expounded This cannot be done 
by the general religious consciousness of the people, because the 
doctrinal system of the Church is too complcated and speculative 
to be understood and attested by them. There would remain, there- 
fore, only the theologians, or moie precisely only the Church 
historians, as supreme infallible authorities in the faith, as they 
only can say what has been always and everywhere believed from 
ancient times But this cannot be Catholic, even if all theologians 
were agreed, since the Catholic system considers itself to possess 
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m the Pope and Episcopate a supernatural and to a certam extent 
inspired authority, while to learning 1s allotted only the subordinate 
part of a servant. But in the present instance, very few theologians 
have joined the “Old Catholic” Opposition, the great mass of the 
people 1s also on the side of the Pope, as well as the bishops, and all 
the clergy. 

From the Catholic standpoint, therefore, to which the “ Old 
Cathohes” desire strictly to adhere, 1t must appear to be somewhat of 
a ficak for this httle “Old Catholic”? Congress to assert that the 
Pope, all the bishops, the clergy, and people have fallen away from 
true Catholicism, and become heretics, but that, nevertheless, the 
true Cathohe Church contimucs to exist with its mnfallibility , it con- 
sists of those assembled ın our Congress ' 

Further, the programme expresses a dcsuc that more part in the 
affairs of the Church shall again be accoided to the laity, which, of 
course, in accordance with the system, can only refer to external 
things The programme expresses a hope of reunion with the Greek- 
Oiiental and Russian Church, which certainly does not accord well 
with the belief of the “Old Catholics” that the primacy of the 
Bishop of Rome 1s based upon Holy Seripture and tradition, and 1s 
so far of divine appointment, which, as is well known, 1s denied by 
the orthodox Greek Chuich Further, the expectation is expressed 
{hat by means of attempted reforms, leaining, and the advance of 
Chistian cultuie, an understanding wil gradually be brought about 
with the other Christian creeds, especially with the Protestant 
Churches and the Episcopal Churches of England and America 
We fear, however, that this expectation will be vain, since the “ Old 
Catholic”? Congress has expressly recognised as valid the creed of 
the Council of Trent, which contams so many anathemas against 
Protestantism 

This “Old Catholic” programme, so downright orthodox in the 
first part, and so dubious in the second, does not appear to us to be 
in any way adapted to become the basis of reform in the Church, or 
to have any kindling effect upon the people TIe who acknowledges 
all that this programme prescribes may also accoid his belief to 
Papal infalltbihty or he may call down upon himself the absolute 
authority of the Church with its ecclesiastical measures, to which he 
otherwise unconditionally submits. 

The othodoa first part 1s manifestly the work of Dollinger, the 
second and more liberal pait appears to have been adaed by way of 
concession to those members who wished to go further, so that 
harmony might be maintained in the mecting ‘These concessions 
are illusory if they are ın earnest with the first part Dollinger himself 
expressed this, in fact, when it was discussed whether they should 
proceed to form * Old Catholic” congregations, Dollinger decidedly 
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gave his opimion against ıt, and warned the assembly against so 
dangerous a step He remarked that by taking this couse the 
assembly would be untrue to the first part of the programme, ın 
which the members confess themselves to be within the Catholic 
Church, and clam all the rights of its members The bishops must, 
therefore, be still recognised by them as legal ecclesiastical authorities, 
in spite of the pending penalties By the formation of their own 
congregations they would soon appear merely as a sect, for the 
Roman Church would certamly continue to be considered Cathohe, 
and two Catholic Churches are a contradiction Nevertheless, when 
it came to the vote Dollinger was in the minority The formation of 
“Old Catholic” congregations was resolved upon by a large majonty 
Afterwards, howeve:, Dollinger appears to have gamed the victory 
over the decision of the majority, for no separate congregations 
have been formed, although in a small church in Munich “ Old 
Catholic” service 1s performed by Professor Friedrich 

Of more mportance than this “ Old Cathohe” Congress are two 
declarations of the Bavarian Ministry, m which 1t fully expresses its 
opimion on the Church question, especially on the dogma of Papal 
infalhbihty, and mdicates the position which 1t intends to take up 
wm relation toıt The first of these declarations appeared at the end 
of August as an address from the Minister ot Worship to the Arch- 
bishop of Mumch-Freising, the other 1s a statement by the same 
minister ın the Chamber of Deputies, ın consequence of an interpella- 
tion on this subject In both the minister enters fully into the 
subject He shows im particular that this dogma must be considered 
as an innovation and as dangerous to the State by the Government, 
that the royal Placet for 1ts publication 1s therefore refused, and that 
the bishops who have undertaken to publish 1f without the royal 
Placet have meurred the guilt of violatimg the laws of the State 
The Government does not, however, wish to take measures to punish 
the Episcopal breakers of the law, m orde: not to afford opportunity 
for the coveted glory of martyrdom , but ıt will refuse all assistance 
to the bishops m introducmg and spreading the new dogma, and 
will protect all Cathohe citizens of the State, clergy or laymen, who 
refuse to acknowledge Papal infalhbihty in their offices and rights 
against ecclesiastical proceedings 

Full liberty 1s therefore accorded to Old Catholicism to spread 
itself uf ıt has sufficient vitality The struggle between State and 
Church ın Bavaria and m Germany will now fist really begin, since 
the Government has decidedly declared itself and taken up a position. 
The Ultramontane party 1s eager for the combat, ıt hopes to gam 
over the Catholic people for itself against the Government. Pope 
and bishops appear to be already consulting as to the measures to be 
taken A BAVARIAN CATHOLIC 





ON HIBERNICISMS IN PHILOSOPHY. 


ys EDGEW ORTH, in her entertaining “ Essay on Irish Bulls,” 
observes that “ıt has never yet been decided what ıt 1s that 
constitutes a bull?” It appears, however, from the context that the 
definition she means 1s not the definition of a bull, but the definition 
of that kind of bull which is supposed to be especially Irish And in 
this contention I think she proves that the confusions of thought 
and language which constitute a bull can be produced abundantly 
from the writings of Englısh poets, statesmen, and philosophers 
I am happy to observe that no Scotch example has been produced by 
this ingenious and charming authoress Nevertheless, candour 
obliges me to confess that quite lately I heard a Scotch young lady 
of my acquaintance (who, however, has some Enghsh blood) in 
answer to the question, “ Do you remember Donald Ferguson ?”’ 
make the followimg discriminating reply “No, I recollect his face, 
but I don’t recollect him by name” Probably this ıs pretty nearly 
a perfect specimen. Here 1s another which Miss Edgeworth tells us 
was particularly admired by Lord Orford ‘I hate that woman,” said 
a gentleman looking at one who had been his nurse, “I hate that 
woman, for she changed me at nurse” In the same essay, we are told 
of an Irishman who accosted an acquaintance thus * “ When first I saw 
you, I thought 16 was you, but now I see it’s your brother ,” and of 
a petition which was addressed to a lady in Ireland whom Miss Edge- 
VOL XIX. L 
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worth knew, which began, “ That your poor petitioner is now lying 
dead 1n a ditch ” 

Now, I am disposed to think that Miss Edgeworth has done injus- 
tice to her country, when she disputes whether there is anything 
peculiar in Irishebulls. There ıs a neatness, completeness, and per- 
spicuity of confusion m an Irish bull which is inimitable and unap- 
proachable, and which constitutes at once 1ts humour and 1ts mnocence 
The bulls of other nations are comparatively clumsy; the confusions 
of thought which they mvolve are as complete, without bemg as 
apparent—having all the absurdity of the Imsh bull without its fun. 
But the essence of a bull—the contradiction in terms, the assertion 
of something which is nevertheless denied ın the very terms of the 
assertion, or conversely, the denial of something which 1s never- 
theless asserted in the very terms of the denial—this ıs a kind 
of blunder in which our Irısh friends have many successful rivals 
Among these rivals none, as ıt seems to me, are more success- 
ful than philosophers, and especially metaphysicians. To the 
Ulustration of this—I fear somewhat irreverent proposition—this 
paper will be devoted 

Let me say, 1n the first place, that there are sayings which at first 
sight may appear to involve a bull, but which in reality do not’ For 
example, Sir John Herschel, in one of his popular lectures on science, 
tells us that “light, although the cause of vision, ıs in itself 
invisible’ This 1s no mere paradox invented to attract attention, and 
to fix ıt on the explanation which is to follow. It 1s, mdeed, an 
apparent paradox, but only because the literal facts are not commonly 
applehended Light 1s a word which means several different things. 
First,”and perhaps primarily, it signifies the sensation of vision. 
Secondly, ıt means the (once) unknown external cause of that sensa- 
tion The first of these two meanings is regarded by Locke (I think 
erroncously) as the proper meaning of the word. But the second is 
unquestionably the idea which ıs uppermost ın the common under- 
standing of the term We talk of the hght comimg to us from one 
direction or another—from one body or another—meaning, of course, 
not our sensation of ght (which cannot come to us from anywhere), 
but the agency, whatever ıt may be, which produces that sensation 
mus But neither do these two meanings exhaust all that is now 
meant by ight. In neither of these two meanings would there be 
any sense 1n saying that “hghtisin itself visible” For if by hght 
is meant the sensation, the saying would be nonsense; and if by hght 
were meant the immediate cause of vision, or the precise agency which 
produces it, then the saying would be untrue The thing which causes 
vision, 01 which, more correctly speaking, is the object of vision, 1s 
not only visible, but ıt is the only thing in the world which is 
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visible Ligtt, in tlus sense, is the thing and the one orly thing 
which the human eye is made to see. But there is a third meamng 
in which Su J Herschel’s assertion is strictly true We now know 
what hghtis ‘in 1tself”’—that 1s to say, we know the nature and con- 
stitution of it, not ın terms of the sensation it gives to us, but in terms 
of a wholly different order of conception First, we know that it 1s 
a motion, secondly, we know that ıt 1s a motion of a particular land; 
and, thudly, we know that ıt is that motion in a medium having 
peculiar properties Provisionally, and for want of a better, this 
medium has been called the “luminiferous ether” And it 1s of 
light m this sense that Sır J Herschel speaks when he says that 
it ig mvisible It ıs now nearly seventy years smce Dr Thomas 
Young startled and amused the scientific world by announcing his 
behef that this lum:nifeious ether “pervades the substarce of all 
material bod:es with little or no resistance,—as freely perhaps as the 
wind passes through a grove of trees"? But when this ether is not 
agitated, 1t 1s mvisible Nay, more—even when it is agrtated, the 
movements of ıt are invisible, except when they come to us in a straight 
line, either directly from a luminous body, or indirectly by reflection 
from some other In short, ıt may be said that the lumin:ferous ether 
is like a vast ocean, which 1s never scen except where its waves break 
in surf. When these facts are apprehended, we see at once that 
Herschel’s assertion of the invisibility of light, so far from bemg a 
bull—that 1s, a confounding of ideas—is a clearing up of our con- 
ceptions If there is any apparent confusion in that assertion, 1t 1s 
not due to any confusion of ideas, but, on the contrary, it is due to 
a nicety of discrimination which the weakness of ordinary language 
fails to indicate 

In contiast with this, which iulustrates one of the great aims and 
objects of philosophy, let us look at some of the many cases mm which 
language is abused to cover contradictory propositions, or to cheat 
the mind into a semblance of ideas when there are none. 

To begin with—and to begin with a most distinguished country- 
man of my own, Sir Wiliam Hamılton—is not the very phrase, 
“the Unconditioned,” in itself a bull? “The” is the definite 
article, and applicable only to things or ideas capable of definition. 
But nothing 1s capable of definition which has no conditions. The 
negation of conditions ıs the negation of existence, as alone concciv- 
able by man. “The Unconditioned”’ is, therefore, simply nonsense— 
that is to say, a word pretending to have a meaning, but having none. 

In saying this I hope I am not committing another blunder, which 
is very common—the blunder of denying the existence of some 
particular idea, which 1s nevertheless described and denoted by a 
name. We read often nowadays of such and such an idea bemg 
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“unthinkable” If ıt be unthinkable, ıt had better also be considered 
_asunspeakable. To speak of ıt, and then to deny its conceivability, 1s 
a bull. Ifthe word or the phrase employed to express it, 1s a word 
or a phrase representing an idea, then ıt 1s absurd to deny the 
existence of that idea, and if the word or phase represents no idea, 
then ıb ıs equally absurd to use ıt at all, and to make ıt the subject 
of either affirmation or demal. 

But this case is carefully to be distingmshed from another, with 
which ıt may easly be confounded The necessities of language 
may compel us to place in momentary collocation, for the purpose of 
denial, two ideas which negative each other, and which thus make 
nonsense ,—the very object of the collocation being to show that such is 
the result For example “We cannot conceive any boundary to Space.” 
Here, at first sight, ıt might appear asif we first speak of a conception, 
and then deny ıts conceivability. But this is not so. We have a dis- 
tinct conception of a boundary, and a distinct conception of Space, 
and ‘what we deny is that the idea of a boundary can be apphed to 
the idea of Space, because the very conception of a boundary involves 
the conception of an outside as well as of an mside; and where there 
1s an outside there must be space. Whatever, therefore, a boundary 
may be boundary of, ıt cantot be a boundary of Space 

Here, therefore, there 1s no confusion of thought ın first describing 
an attempted combination of ideas, and then denymg that this 
attempted combination can be made successfully—-that 1s, with sense 

But what are we to say of the second of the three great meta- 
physical discoveries which Mr Mill has just extolled as the great 
triumphs of Bishop Berkeley’s philosophy, namely, the “ non-exist- 
ence of abstract 1ideas?’”’* Itisnot pretended that this phrase 1s in 
itself meaningless Itis not pretended that ıt mvolves an attempt 
to combine two ideas, the one of which excludes the other On the 
contrary, the phrase 1s used over and over again, as having a definite 
meaning, which the mind can handle, examime, and analyse, by 
resolying ıt mto the elements of which ıt 1s composed But 
an idea cannot be proved to be non-existent by bemg proved 
to be composite. For, just as the most solid and stable forms 
of matter im physical nature aie not elementary substances, but 
combinations of them, so many of the most real and serviceable con- 
ceptions of the mind are structures built out of the ‘rudimentary 
elements of thought. The Irshman who complaimed that he had 
been changed at nurse 1s clear-headed, compared with the philosopher 
who takes up an abstract idea, examines 1, describes 11, and then 
denies 1ts existence And the absurdity of this blunder is made, if 
possible, more apparent, by the obvious impossibility of conducting 

* The For taghtly Review, November 1, 1871, “ Berkeley’s Life and Writings ” 
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the argument against the existence of abstract ideas, without per- 
petually making use of them in the very terms of the argument itself 
Abstract ideas are employed to give witness against themselves. They 
are summoned into the witness-box, examined, and urged to confess, 
like the poor Imshman, that “they he dead ın a ditch” Mr Mill 
professes to ‘‘explain the psychological machinery by which general 
names do ther work without the help of general ideas,” which seems 
to me very like explaining how mere words, which are denied their 
appiopriate meaning, “do the work ” of ideas which are denied their 
appropriate name How there could be any “help” im general 
ideas, 1f they don’t exist, I can’t concerve. And how general names 
can do any “ woik ” in the operations of mind uf they don’t indicate 
gencral ideas, seems equally hard to understand. And how “ general 
Ideas” can be thus spoken of, and argued about at all, 1f no such 
conceptions can be formed, is the greatest wonder of all. For here we 
have got general names which do not mean geneial ideas, but never- 
theless do the same “ work,” and we have got general ideas which 
would be very “helpful” if they existed, but then they don’t. The 
only solution of this puzzle would be, that the whole discussion 1s 
one like some others which Mr AD himself has elsewhere success- 
fully exposed—a logomachy—in which words are used without any 
meaning whatever, and solemn affirmations and denials are made all 
about nothing at all But Mr. Mull seeing the (at least) apparent 
puzzle, offers a solution which deprives us even of this escape He 
says, “the solution of this, as of so many difficulties, lies mm the 
connotation of general names,” and he lays especial stress on the 
point, that these “ general names” “are not (hke a proper name) 
mere nords devoid of meanng” ‘General names,” then, are not 
mere words without any signification They have a meaning, and yet 
they do not mean general ideas What then do they mean? 

Mr MMill’s explanation 1s that a general name “1s a mark for the 
properties or some of the properties which belong to an indefinite 
number of individual objects, and with these proper ties ıt 1s associated 
m a peculiarly close and mtimate manner.” Well, tosay that a word 
is “a mark” for an idea ıs equivalent I suppose to saying that 1t means 
the idea It appears then, that these general names mean, or “ con- 
note,” or are “a mark for,” the properties, or some of the properties, 
which are common to many individuals. But what are properties? 
and especially what are common properties? Is not this essentially 
an abstract idea® Mr. Mall mdeed asserts that every “ class name” 
calls up the idea (image) of some individual as well as the special 
properties which it “maks.” But he admits that in this idea the 
common properties of the class are made “artificially prominent ,” 
and that all others may be unattended to, and thus “thrown mto the 
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shade” And so, the whole argument comes, after all, to be not a 
demal of the existence of abstract ideas, but an account of their 
origin and a definition of their meaning. Of couse, 1b may be per- 
fectly good sense to argue that the vulgar understanding of a word 1s 
an erroneous one, and to puta better defined one in its stead But 
even in this point of view, Mr Muil’s definition seems to cast no new 
hight whatever on the common understanding of the term, which 1s in 
close accordance with the etymological meaning of “abstiact”? The 
idea of properties which are drawn forth from a group of others, more or 
less completely separated from them, and brought mto such mental 
prominence as that all others are out of focus—cast nto the shade and 
practically out of mind—this seems pretty much what everybody 
understands by an abstract idea To analyse an idea and to trace its 
component parts is a legitimate operation But to conceive it, describe 
it, define it, and then affirm 1t to be non-existent, 1s very like a bull. 

There 1s another very similar process of metaphysical analysis 
which also passes readily into like confusions, and that 1s the process 
by which we trace the means through which particular ideas are 
arrived at A brilliant example of the legitimate application of this 
process 1s the reasoning by which Bishop Berkeley has proved that 
the eye does not directly see that which we call distance, and that 
distance 1s an idea arrived at by the experience of other sensations, 
interpreting those of sight. The grcat opponent of the bishop, on this 
point, 1s the brush-turkey, which certainly sees distance the moment 
it 1s hatched, and without any experience at all But still as men 
are not born so well-feathered as brush-turkeys, Berkeley’s argument 
stands good for men—with just this important caution derived from the 
provoking bird—that the non-existence of imtuitive perceptions 1s @ 
particular and nota general truth In Berkeley’s argument, how- 
ever, as applied to men and not to chicks, we have an example of 
accurate and careful reasoning 

An example not less remarkable of a false application of the 
same process ıs the further argument maimtamed by Mr Mill 
that the sensations from which we derve our conceptions of matter 
do not really mdicate anything, or justify us ın concluding the 
existence of anythmg whatever except “potentiahties of other 
sensations.” And here we have, as ıb seems to me, another of 
those self-contradictions in which all metaphysical writings abound 
After an elaborate argument to prove the non-existence of abstract 
ideas, we find Mr. Mill contending that an abstract 1dea—abstract up 
to the double-distilled essence of abstraction—is the only reality of 
which we have any assurance m the world. “A potentiality of 
sensation ’——what 1s this idea? It is nota sensation, 1t 1s not even 
merely the recollection of a past sensation. It includes this indeed ; 
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but ıt includes it along with a multitude of other things—along with 
all the mental conceptions which go to bind together the past with 
the present and the future, to assure ‘us of the continuity of our own 
existence, and of the external agencies which act and react upon our 
oiganism. I deny, mdeed, that our conception of matter can be 
boiled down into a “ potentiality of sensation.” Something there 1s 
in the body which has escaped in the process of extraction Some 
elements there are in the idea which are left out in the pretended 
abstract But thisis not my point now My pomt 1s that Mr MA's 
account of 1t 18, first, an abstract—an abstract of a multitude of things , 
and secondly that ıt 1s a bad abstract—an abstract which involves a 
confusion of ideas, and the admission of one essential element of 
thought in the very attempt to deny or to expelit. I so far agree 
with Mr Mill as toadmit that the Potentiality of Sensation is an idea 
inseparable from our conception of matter. But Potentiality volves 
in its very root and essence the idea of a dormant power—of some- 
thing having potency, and thus ıs an idea which attaches primarily 
to the active cause, not to the passive subject of sensation, This 
phrase, invented by Mr Mill, confounds two ideas which are entirely 
distinct, although the one is the correlative of the other. It con- 
founds Susceptibility to Sensation with Potentialty to cause it. 
When I think of matter as a Potentiality of Sensation, I mean that I 
think of ıt as having the power to awake sensations in me. I do not 
think of it as havmg itself the capability of experiencing sensations 
Mr Mull is confounding the active agent with the passive subject 
There 1s a well known story of a country Scotchman, who when he 
was asked by a dentist to open his mouth, rephed with characteristic 
caution, “ Naa, maybe yell bite me” This Scotchman, hke Mr. 
Mall, was thinking of teeth as a Potentiality of Sensation, but he 
forgot, also hke Mr Mill, that the potentiahty to cause that sensation 
lay m the man that had the mouth ın a position to bite, and not im 
the man who had the finger m a position to be bitten When will 
metaphysicians understand that a short phrase does not always mean 
a simple idea? When will they understand that they do not succeed 
in analysing thought by simply ignoring some essential part of ıt ? 

There are three great subjects on which, as 1t appears to me, philo- 
sophy has been largely vitiated by like confusions One is the theory 
of Causation, another 1s the theory of Morals; and the last ıs the 
comparatively new one—the theory of Life 

We are told that we know nothing of causation, properly so called, 
and that what we mistake for ıt ıs merely “ invariability of sequence.” 
To my mind every form ın which this statement can be made—and 
there are many—involves a bull That we have some idea of causation 
which ıs not mere invariability of sequence is involved in the very 
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argument or assertion which discriminates the two ideas, and then 
tries to confound them. We have the idea of “ıt must” over 
and above the idea of “ıt always does” Nay, we cannot even 
think of the imvariability of sequence, without seeing in that invaria- 
“bility the working of a cause In truth, there is no such thing as 
invariability, excépt as applicable to this abstract idea of causal con- 
nection, Particular sequences are not mvariable. We do not attach 
the idea of invanability to any one sequence that we see, or hear, or 
feel, or touch, however uniform our experience of such sequence may 
be Every such sequence we can conceive to be interrupted, broken, 
stopped But there is one thing we cannot conceive, and that 1s, 
that this break or cessation should be itself uncaused I am not 
speaking of how this idea arises, nor am I discussmg whether ıt 
corresponds to an absolute universal truth. Iam only saying that 
we have this idea, and that it is an idea different m kind from mere 
invariability of sequence, and cannot be resolved into 1t— unless, 
indeed, the phrase invariability of sequence be ın itself, understood 
as involving the idea of necessity 

It ıs because Mr Mull rejects the idea of causation, and avoids the 
word, that he is driven to define our idea of matter as resolvable into 
a “potentiality of.sensation”’ This 1s no necessary part of the philo- 
sophy which traces all our ideas to experience Locke, who was the 
great apostle of that philosophy, describes matter as that which 
7 causes,” or “has power to produce” our sensations And so does 
Mr. Mill when he speaks as a Logician* and not as a Metaphysician 
This, so far as 1t goes, 18 a fair account of at least the skeleton or frame- 
work of our conceptions respecting matter, although I am very far from 
admittang that ıt is a complete account, or anything hke a complete 
account, of all that enters into those conceptions Every analysis of 
mind, like every analysis of matter, ın order to be a true analysis, 
must account for all the elements to be found in the subject of exam1- 
nation.- I do not think that Locke’s analysis fulfils this condition 
It appears to me that there are elements ın our conception of matter 
—especially as that conception has been enriched by modern science 
—of which Locke’s definition takes no account. But at least ıt does 
not commit the blunder of looking at one of these elements, and that 
one of the most prominent, of defining 1t, of examining it, and then 
deliberately rejecting it as non-existent. 

The same. objections apply, as ıt seems to me, to all attempts which 
have been made to reduce the idea of moral obligation to the fear of 
punishment, to utility, or to any other principle but itself. They all 
labour under the same insuperable fault of wilfully discarding an 
element of thought, which 1s nevertheless 1ecognised m the very terms 
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of the argument by which it 18 explamed away. How it comes, from 
what source de11ved—these may be more or less accessible subjects of 
speculation But there 1t 1s ,—differing ın kind and ın quality from 
all the supposed elements of its composition, and admitted so to differ 
in the very comparisons which aie drawn between them Torture xt 
as you will, ıt cannot be made to confess that ıt has been changed at 
nurse 

In lke manner the attempt m biological or physiological science 
to get rid of the idea of “ life,” or to reduce ıt to simpler terms, breaks 
down into simula: confusions Professor Huxley, in his ingenious 
and in many ways instructive essay on the “ Physical Basis of Infe,” 
has tried to represent hfe as a mere name for the properties of a 
particular kind of matter called protoplasm, and says ıt 1s as absurd 
to set up these properties into a separate entity under the name of 
Life, as ıt would be to set up the properties of water as a separate 
conception under the name of “aquosity’”’ Butin the conduct of this 
argument Professor Huxley 1s compelled by the necessities of thought, 
reflected ın the necessities of language, to contradict himself If 
hfe be the property of protoplasm, and nothing else, ıt must be 
mere tautology to speak of “ living protoplasm,” and mere self- 
contradiction to speak of “dead protoplasm.” And yet Professor 
Huxley uses both expressions over and over again—and must use 
them, if he wishes to distinguish between separate ideas, although 
1t be in the very endeavour to confound them 

Professor Huxley complains that it 1s a frivolous objection to urge 
that “living protoplasm ” can never be analysed, because the life of 
it 1s expelled in the very process of analysis The conclusion defended 
evidently 1s, that we are safe in assuming the composition of dead 
and living protoplasm to be the same Very well, be ıt so,—then 
so much the more evident ıt becomes that the hfe or the deadness 
of the protoplasm depends upon somethmg entirely different fom 
that physical composition which 1s alike in the living and in the dead 

Nor does ıt mend the matter to ascribe the difference between life 
and death to some undetectable difference ın physical “ conditions,” 
as distinguished from physical composition This 1s merely to hide 
our conception of one kind of difference which 1s clear, definite, and 
immense, under a word chosen because it suggests another kind of 
difference which ıs obscure, indefinite, and mimute. We may call 
life a “condition,” and deadness another condition, if we please 
But this does not alter the fact that if the difference between life and 
deadness does depend on any physical difference, it 1s one undetect- 
able, and belonging therefore, at best, to those “substrata of pheno- 
mena” which Professor Huxley ın the same essay pronounces to be 
“imaginary.” 
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I entirely agree with Professor Huxley’s assertion that the lan- 
guage both of materialism and of spnitualism has only a relative 
truth. I believe the idealism which tries to expel our conception of 
matter to be as false as the materialism which ties to banish om 
conception of hfe or spuit In this respect the language of the 
vulga is infinitely more true and more subtle than the language of 
philosophers I have spoken elsewhere of “the profonnd but con- 
scious metaphysics of human speech ”* And ıt has been all the more 
profound ın proportion as it has been unconscious Language is a 
self-registering index of the operations of mind! The conceptions of 
which if 1s a witness may be defined and traced, but are not to be 
explained away All the truth that there 1s in the phraseology of 
materialism is reflected accurately in the ordinary use of language 
When metaphysicians attempt to get behind that use, they generally 
do so only to “meddle and muddle” A man may speak of his 
biains as synonymous with his intellect, and nobody will deiive an 
erroneous impression fiom language referiing to a connection which 
is the most familar of all facts, although its nature 1s imcom- 
prehénsible But this 1s a very different thing from attempting 
deliberately to confound connection with identity under the cover 
of some ambiguous word The half-truth of materialistic phraseology 
ceases when that phraseology pretends to 1epresent a whole-truth 
Moreover, the fallacy which ıt then becomes ‘is ın the nature of 
nonsense And this only is my pomt now Nor 1s it surprising that 
when men try to explam away thew own ideas, they should get into 
the atmosphere of bulls. When we try to get outside ourselves, our 
attitudes are not likely to be otherwise than ludicrous—as may be 
seen in the case of our canime friends when they take ıt into their - 
heads to gyrate ın energetic pursuit of their own tails 
* The metaphysicians and physicists with whom I have been dealing 
seem to me to be one and all men who walk up to some 1dea—some 
old and familiar acquaintance of the mmd—recognise ıt, peer mto 
1ts face, and then accost 1t, as the Irishman accosted his acquaintance 
m Miss Edgeworth’s story “ When I first saw you, I thought it was 
you, but now I see you are another ” 
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qea Establıshments may be made to rest upon the ground of 

right or of expediency It ıs time that the controversy be 
narrowed as much as possible, if all hope of a compromise between 
contending parties 1s not to be for ever abandoned. These days, m 
which public opinion 11pens rapidly, are not the days m which we 
can safely depend upon historical privileges or conservative traditions 
The advocate of Disestablishment must dispossess his mind of political 
plejudices, to which his forefathers were strangers, whose secession 
never involved consciously any political issue, if he expects his 
adversary in turn to look at the question dispassionately, and not. 
through the medium of traditional prepossessions 

There will be hope of agreement when both sides are content to 
argue the question as one of simple expediency The supporter of 
Disestablishment must recognise the principle that what was morally 
light ın the sight of the Almighty under the old dispensation, cannot 
be morally wrong at any time. And the advocate of a State Estab- 
lishment must abandon %18 wlogical inference, that what was politically 
right under a given set of circumstances, must be therefore pohtically 
right under every new development and phase of human thought 
whatever. It may be morally wrong, because morally degrading, 
to surround a grown-up man with the same defences against tempta- 
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tion which are demanded by the ignorance and inexperience of 
youth. 
In examining the question how far it 18 impossible to unite Non- 
conformists with Churchmen ın any compromise which shall be 
: satisfactory to the conscience of both, we must determine whether 
either need be called upon to sacrifice any 1eal principle, for the 
maintenance of which they separately exist 
- I. The case of the Nonconformists shall be first considered The able 
writer in the June number of this Journal, who defends the piineiple of 
Disestablishment, says“ To saciifice themselves for an institution for 
the common good would be both patriotism and religion.” Butif the ` 
care of religion on the pait of the State be for the common good, or, 
in other ‘Words, if the Establishment be really a “social and religious 
benefit,” 16 18 difficult to understand wherem hes the self-saerzfice, 
imasmuch as all religious denominations, so far as they are purely 
religious, with no political ingredients, cannot be supposed to exist 
for any other object What ıs meant probably 1s this, that Non- 
conformists are unwilling to part with that amount of religious 
freedom which they now enjoy But every system that aims at 
union must involve individual sacrifice Such sacrificeis the payment 
which is due from each for the general good, and which, in another 
shape, comes back to him. Whether ın the case of individuals or 
churches, laws are enacted for the protection, not the restraint, of 
freedom. Moreover, schism 1s essentially reproductive the spirit 
of division 1s the sprint of sub-division If none will conform to any 
system m which he finds something from which to dissent, then 
Nonconformity has no ultimate refuge but ın Indiiduahsm The 
hberty, which adhesion to the Establishment would require to be, 
sacrificed, whether ın regard to patronage, dependent upon the will 
of the Sovereign, or to those who have alienated property for endow- 
ments; ıs to be counterbalanced by the greater diffusion of religious 
instruction throughout the neglected deser ts, unreached by the more’ 
wasteful and isolated action of a sect-torn Christianity The priv- 
lege to be sacrificed 1s the mght to defend some one-sided view of 
` Christian teaching or discipline the benefit which will be secured 
by such surrender is the recognition of national brotherhood, and the 
worship of a common Father The orginal Nonconformists were 
seceders because of violence done to the religious conscience, but 
can the followers of Owen or Wesley urge this motive with any 
show of justice now? And if the true ground-for continual secession 
be the restriction of freedom imposed by the Establishment, how is 
it that Nonconformists hold aloof from the Church in all our colonies, 
where the last remnant of Establishment has faded? “It would be 
as easy to restore the Heptarchy,” says Mr Allon, “as to bring 
: back the Wesleyan Church to the bosom of the Establishment.” 
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If this statement 1s intended to illustrate the objection to an 
Establishment, felt by men who were most unlikely to feel it, as 
soon as they could view ıt from a position outside of itself, the 
objection surely loses much of its force when we observe the hke 
reluctance to return to the bosom of the Church ın the various colonies 
of the British Empire The true motive must be found, not ın any 
peculiarity of an Establishment, but in the force of habit, which can 
reconcile men to the evils of schism, as soon as they have tasted the 
exciting pleasures of strife 

There can be no question that, on historic grounds, the objection to 
the primeiple of a State Church is an after-thought Such objection 
cannot be made to rest upon moral grounds, discovered by reason or 
revelation, for in the only instance where God has seen fit to instruct 
us upon sucha subject, He has enjoined the principle of an established 
religion. ‘The rational ground upon which the objection can be 
made to rest, ıs that it exercises a prejudicial influence upon the 
interests of religion, according to the mews of the majority. An 
Established Church can, ım no true sense, be called a national Church, 
unless ıt expresses the views, and carries with ıt the sympathies of 
the nation The Irish Church was not, except in name and mockery, 
a national Church, and its days have been numbered In Scotland, 
the attempt to establish an Episcopal Church was to fight against the 
‘conscience of the nation, while in England a lke failure attended 
the attempt to set up, on the part of the Puritans, a system built 
upon the Westminster Confession But, on the other hand, the 
English Church, from the days of Elzabeth, has on the whole 
hitherto expressed the national conscience If, by the nghtful 
exercise of reason in the matters of religion, a large proportion of the 
nation has discerned, or thought that 1t has discerned so much error, 
some ın one direction, some ın another, as to justify secession, and, if 
it sees fit, to demand for such variegated secession, not only toleration, 
but a co-ordinate position with the Church from which it has seceded, 
then the dominant Church must do one of two things It must 
either cease to be dominant, that is, to be the mstrument of the 
State for the wider dissemination of religious truth, or 1t must aden 
ats basis, and allow a greater divergence of religious opinion The 
practical question is, need such divergence of opimion, being the 
necessary outcome of the exercise of private judgment, deprive the 
State of its most economical defence and the surest safeguard of its 
prospeiity, the hitherto-trusted organ for the diffusion of religious 
ordinances, and the education of the religious conscience among all 
classes of the people ? 

The English nation, perhaps to the surprise of Nonconformists, 
has lately, by a most unmistakable popular vote, determined that 
national education shall not be entrusted to the fitful enthusiasm 
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of the voluntary principle. It has done more. It has determined 
ın favour of a religious education, that the children shall be taught, 
if not by formularies, yet by some means, that there 1s a Divine law 
higher than man’s law, and an inheritance beyond the present one of 
toil and trouble > 

II And when we come to settle the terms of the compromise, if 
compromise be possible, which shall reconcile Nonconformists to an 
Establishment, what sacrifice on the part of the Church will they 
expect? It may with safety be said that the demands made by their 
Puritan fathers have already been surrendered, partly, ıt must be 
owned, by their own determination and fortitude, and partly by the 
force of cncumstances, and by the growth of public opmion They 
will not, ın fairness, require the surrender of Episcopal order, for 
they acknowledge the primitive, if not Apostolic precedent of Epis- 
copacy, so Jong as they are not compelled to declare its Divine 
authonty To refuse to combine with ther fellow-Christians, who 
do recognise such authority, so long as thei own recognition of it 
were left voluntary, would be an act of intolerance For if they 
regard a bishop as nothing more than a chief presbyter, does not the 
law of Presbyterianism and Vongregationalism require ordination 
at the hand of presbyters? Again, Congregationalists do ‘not ground 
their doctrine of the mdependence of Christian communities upon 
Apostolic command, but simply upon Apostolic precedent, and there 
would be no inconsistency m their submitting to any modification 
that was demanded by the scruples of others, or by the law of 
brotherly love and unity. The successors of those Enghsh Presby- 
terians of 1662, who profess to see in the doctrine of the Divinity of 
Christ the outgrowth of a later age, unknown to the Apostolic and 
primitive Ciceds, would probably be content to conform to the 
Church, and eventually yield to a better mind, if the Creed of 
St. Athanasius was reserved as a weighty document containmg the 
decision of a past age to be read at leisure, but not enforced as a 
test of communion. 

Again, the freedom now enjoyed by non-established Congregation- 
alists need not be sacrificed At the present moment neither the 
individual member of a congregation, nor an individual Congrega- 
tional church ıs at lberty to formulate its own doctrine, or to 
regulate its own worship, apart from some central authority called 
“the Congregational Union”? And wherein les the substantial 
difference between a controlling power vested m an assembly made 
up of nonconforming laymen and divines, and one vested m the 
synod or convocation of the Church, whose decisions, before they 
become binding, must receive the sanction of the lay members 
assembled in Parliament? The anomaly mdeed may hie in the fact 
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that Parlament is a mixed body, but the anomaly is owing to the 
divisions and subdivisions of Christian professors, and would cease as 
soon as conditions of re-union wele agieed upon. The very object 
now proposed is to destroy this anomaly, and to secure to the 
Christian Church that strength and solidaiity which union alone can 
give Thefreedom of a Church is destroyed whenever its regulations 
are rendered powerless by a contiollmg power, external to ztself, but 
so long as the great majority of the nation 1s united, 1ts representa- 
tives in Parliament legislate, ın the name of God, for the religious 
as well as for the secular mterests of the nation The contrary prin- 
ciple, while it asserts the freedom of mdependent Churches, in reality 
limits the freedom of each individual member. 

The more that men exercise the freedom of thought, the more 
certainly will they challenge the dogmas to which they have imphieitly 
subscribed, and the mote exacting the discipline is made, which is the 
characteristic of Nonconformity, the greater must be the tendency to 
fly off into never-ending sects To preserve coherence of the par- 
ticles, there must be both some pressure from without and some 
attraction between them from within ‘The pressure that proceeds 
from the national Parliament need not be more subversive of per- 
sonal hberty than if ıt proceeded from a Church assembly, and the 
cohesive attraction would increase rather than be diminished by the 
very ıncrease of numbers And the danger of undue interference on 
the part of the State would be greatly lessened, as well as its dispo- 
sition to interfere with the exercise of the Church’s legislative 
functions in Convocation, if the laity were admitted to a participation 
in those functions. At present the Crown represents the lay element 
in the Church, and its supremacy in matters ecclesiastical 1s justrfiable 
only on that hypothesis. The right to control the appointment of 
bishops rests upon the same hypothesis The admission of the laity 
to Convocation and diocesan synods would reconcile the Crown to 
the cession of its rights, and induce it to retire within the more 
reasonable limits of an appellate jurisdiction Similarly the recog- 
nition of the rights of the laity representing congregations by the 
appointment of parochial vestries, would remove all possibilty of 
forcing upon the congregation novelties in ritual to which they 
objected And even if ıt be tiue that union upon a wider basis 
would involve the loss of some degree of freedom, 1s there no gam 
to be put down to the credit of our common Chuistianity? The 
enthusiasm and spirituality which are now withdrawn from the 
Established Church, in order to sustain smaller organisations, would 
be left to animate her larger framework One universal machmery, 
instead of separate ‘and clashmg ones, would make a parochial as 
opposed to a congregational pastorate, a reality, where 1% is too often 
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aname ‘The working classes, now alienated by our divisions, would 
bow before the authority of a great united power, while all the waste 
and necessary confusion arising from disconnected machinery would 
be obviated. The centuries before Constantine are often pomted to 
as a triumphant ulustration of the working of the voluntary principle 

But the fact ıs lost sight of that Christians were then united in 
one common phalanx, and the force of the Church was brought to 
bear upon the heathen world, as a°compact whole The world, in 
those days, bore the same witness to the Church which, 1n an earlier 
age, ıt had borne to 1ts Divine Founder, that “ıt spoke with autho- 
rity, and not as the scribes,” and we know the result then The 
State, too, has a direct interest of 1ts own in calling in the aid of 
religious education, and she has aright to select whatever aid she 
thinks most suitable to her purpose The supremacy of the Crown, 
as Walpole has remarked, rests on two sets of laws, negative and 
positive By the one, the interference of a foreign power with the 
affairs of the country 1s provided against. By the other, the liberties 
of the clergy are protected and the religious instruction of the 
people secured , while by the action of such supremacy, the Church, 
purified at the Reformation, 1s preserved midway between the 
tyranny of sacerdotalism and the tyranny of fanaticism And no 
fundamental laws of the Church Universal, nor any of the ordinances of 
Christ are outraged by such exerciseof royal supremacy. The doctrine 
does not abandon the Church as the original source of ecclesiastical 
authority. According to Hooker, this doctrine ıs built upon the theory 
that all such authority rests ultimately upon the whole body of the 
Church, lay and clerical, and that of this body the Sovereign simply 
acts as its delegate, representing in that capacity the rights of the 
whole But apart from such a theory, which loses its force as soon 
as the Church becomes disintegrated by mdependent sects, the State 
may take the best measures ıt can command for preventing large 
masses growing up in heathen ignorance As the West Indian 
sugar planter (to take a stock example), or the Ceylon coffee-planter, 
or the monster vine-dresser of Australia may “establish” a teacher 
of religion upon his estate, so the State may be induced by temporal 
motives to do the same It may do so without any conscience, with 
simply a regard to temporal results, : e , moral discipline and public 
safety So far, it does not matter whether Constantine was actuated 
by policy, or the higher motives of Chiistian piety and philanthropy. 
The advocates of the voluntary system are, 1t may be observed, apt 
to compare the progress and influence of Christianity after the days 
of Constantine, unfavourably with its influence before him Mr. 
Allon falls into the same fallacy The fact is, that the establishment 
of the Christian religion, and the comparative deadness which suc- 
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ceeded it, were consequences flowing from the same event, viz, the 
rest given to the Church after its days of bitter persecution The 
deadness, moreover, was only relative and apparent There was no 
background of persecution to throw the graces of Christianity into 
strong 1ehef, and during the “darker ages,” as modern self-com- 
placency 1s apt to mekname the period succeeding the State recog- 
nition of Christianity, 1t 1s certain that missionary zeal was more 
active and wrought greater trmmphs than scarcely excepting the 
last half-century) since the days of the Reformation. Such writers 
as Mr Allon pomt to the comparative “spirituality” of Noncon- 
formist bodies, ın proof of the deteriorating influence of State 
connection Butif this “spimtuality” be anything more valuable 
than the sober piety which characterises the best members of the 
Anglican Church, if ıt be not, ın many cases, little more than Sunday 
excitement bearing little mfluence upon the every-day hfe of shop 
and office, sufficient allowance has not been made for the temptation. 
which the Denominations unintentionally offer to phazisaical isolation 

A Society may well be more exclusive than a Church The Church of 
England is weighted with a dead mass of half-converted men whom she 
dare notabandontoSatan Her theory 1s territorial, not congregational, 
and her influences for silent good in the day school, in the visits of 
the parson at the cottage, and ın his instruction at the season of Con- 
firmation, to say nothing of the dymg beds of large masses of the 
people who listen to ns voice when they would listen to no other, 
are elements wholly ımponderable, and make no show ın the count. 
Besides, the prous members of the Church, whose religious conscious- 
ness has been quickened through her mimistrations, are apt to be 
tempted away into moze exclusive folds, which impose searching tests 
of membership. Dissent has an immense advantage ın this contempt 
for material boundazies, and its consequent boast of the relative 
purity of its accredited members This spiritual exclusiveness has a 
special attraction for the young How far, however, this principle 
tends to affect the large mass lying outside the favoured circle, and to 
diaw demoralising lines of demaication, may be seen by a reference 
to the United States Writeis of a certain class are apt to appeal to 
the astomshing vitality of the American Churches How far this 
vitality affects the masses, may be studicd by the help of the follow- 
ing extract from a leading newspaper, published at New York — 


“ Cumes against property lead to ,clumes against life, and these have 
become so common that they cieate no shuddex.. . The maruiage tie 
is dissolved, and the family scattered upon the most fiivolous pretences to 
giatify unlawful desues ... . The real cause hes deeper, inthe countiy's 
enormous piospe1ity and in the weakness of a sect-toun Chiistianity, that 
no longe! dares to speak with the voice of authouty The multitude of 
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sects and then confusions and contradictions of Chiishan doctiine and duty 
have destroyed the national faith m every fixed pimeiple of duty or 
morality ” 


Meanwhile, ıt is in the United States that Roman Catholicism 1s 
boasting of its most signal successes. 

In England, the Established Church has acted as a check on these 
extravagances, and there exists at least, in her midst, one powerful 
representative of Christianity, which the uneducated classes have been 
taught traditionally to reverence, as a source of authority The 
great drawback to Christian progress, as ın India, according to the 
witness of Keshub Chunder Sen, 1s the sectarianism of Christianity, 
the same siniste. power that has hampered the cause of the religious 
education of the poorer classes. i 

And the gain to set off against these enormous losses to the State 
is, we are told, the “ freedom of zndependent churches” But where- 
in consists this freedom? Does ıt not mean freedom, on the part of 
any two or three persons, to form themselves into a society and to 
call ıt a church, and to delegate authority to “ bind or loose” to one 
of their number, who shall become their minister? All, we are told, 
that ıs required, is “substantial agreement” The validity of the 
Sacraments may be denied and the necessity of Ordination, only let 
there be in opmion “substantial agreement” But such freedom 1s 
attended with this practical mconvenience No sooner is the mght 
of private judgment exercised than a laxer interpretation must be 
given to the very term “substantial,” or rchef will be claimed in 
fresh secessions, carrying with them still greater waste of power, 
money, machinery, and Christian union The question, under such 
circumstances, cannot but force itself upon the thoughtful mind 
—is there no trace to be found ın those records to whose authority 
we all alike profess to bow, of any o1ganism prepared to receive and 
embody the spint of Chiistianitv, and such an o1ganism as, accord- 
ing to all analogy 1n God’s creation, shall possess within ıt the vital 
power of reproduction? For “as the Body without the Spirit 1s 
dead,” so neither can the Spirit exist disembodied We find recorded 
there, that “there 1s one Body” as “there is one Spirit.” The 
Acts of the Apostles pomt out the gradual bulding up of this 
Body; the pastoral Epistles desciibe the co-existence of a threefold 
older of ordained ministers (the suiviving apostles bemg one of 
them); while the history of the Primitive Church seems to stamp 
with the seal of perpetuity this threefold ministry, after their 
decease, which was handed down, without mterruption, to the 
period of the Reformation. It 1s certamly difficult to conceive why 
the adoption of Episcopacy, sanctioned at least by the early Church, 
can be made a reasonable hindrance to the reunion of Protestant 
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Christianity Nor is ıt conceivable that the discrples of Owen, 
Baxter, Wesley, or Robert Iall necd to refuse the test of the 
Apostles’ Creed, not to say the Creed of Nicwa, unless they 
desire Christianity to degenerate into a mere theory, or sentiment, or 
some devout but indistinct rmagination, as ın the case of the Society 
of Friends, whose contempt for matcrial boundaries has consistently 
led them to the rejection of the Sacraments On the other hand, for 
the sake of such reunion and all its practical and substantial bless- 
ings, will the Church, on its part, consent to regard all the decrees 
of councils in the hght of interesting relics of bygone Lattles upon 
the doctrines about Christ, and be content heneeforth to make the 
doctrines of Christ the essential basis of agreement ° 

In any such construction of the “Church of the Future,” the 
pulpit must be left more free, and the preacher, not the Church, be 
held responsible for its utterances Devotion, not instruction, must 
be made the main purpose of our “assembling together,” after the 
example of Apostolic tunes, as sons and daughters met to worship 
the same common Father Zèetual must be pronounced to be no 
velucle for conveying special doctiime, but an mstrument for exciting 
the reverence and worship of the Almighty, “ sturmg up the dull 
mind of man” (Preface to Prayer-Book) As one day shall be set 
apait, the weekly Easter, as a type of all days, and the minister, as 
the representative of all the people, so God’s house must be solemnised 
and surrounded with whatever God has made beautiful in form or 
colour, and, by its associations, 1s calculated to lead our thoughts 
away fiom the din and clatter of a woik-day woild Let the Church 
roll back the pages of her history thiough all the period of her haii- 
splttimg discussions, not perhaps without thei use, about the 
“Person” and “Substance” of Chiist, through a dreary waste 
of Nestorianism and Apollinatianism and that period when salva- 
tion was made to depend upon the substitution of a vowel for u 
diphthong, right back to the Primitive and Apostolic Age, m whick 
men were content simply to beleve that Chiist was the Son of God, 
that Hais Spirtt should be with His Church to the end of the would, 
and that Church be “one with Him, as Ile 1s One with the Father ’” 

In estimating the possibility of constiucting such a “Church of 
the Future” (and the union with the State 1s chiefly valuable as a 
means to that end), the Enghsh Chuich will be asked to define the 
authority which she claims as an accredited keeper and iterpreter of 
Ifoly Wiit The Church of Rome puipoits to have received an 
unfallible authority to determme, by å shert and easy method, all 
matters of controversy, as well as to develop all truths, the germs of 
which at least aie found in the Scriptures. Although it may be 
doubted how far 1t can be wholesome to the human mind so to rid 
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itself of 1ts mghtful functions ın the vestigation of truth, it must be 
confessed that so convenient a method for settlmg disputes would be 
welcomed by all Christian men. The only difficulty 1s, that no proof 
has been forthcoming that such a method has ever been given by 
God to man It ıs not a question of convenience, but a question of 
fact The Anglican Church has never affected the awful claim of 
infallinhty, and the Roman Church has never substantiated hers 
The Enghsh Church requires that nothmg need be believed as 
necessary to everlasting salvation but what has the warrant of Holy 
Scripture In the interpretation, however, of Scripture, she lays a 
1ational stress upon the testimony of the early Church, beginning 
fiom the time when its history was still dovetailed with that of the 
, surviving Apostles, and ending with the last of its General Councils, 
according to the well-known principle of Vincentius, “ quod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus” If this restiamt upon individual 
licence of interpretation, regarded as a help towards not absolute, but 
proximate truth, be accepted as reasonable, the alenated wanderers 
from her fold are only asked to concede thut which the early seces- 
sionists were ready todo The threefold munistiy, and the rite of 
confirmation, “after the example of the Apostles,” would have to be 
regarded as at least unexceptionable portions of the Church’s order 
and discipline, resting, 1f not upon Apostolic institutions, upon the 
legitimate exeicise of her own authority On the other hand, have 
our orthodox Dissente1s faced the consequences to which their 1ejyection 
of such authority brings them? Have they examined the tendency 
of noden religious theught? The rejection of that authority, which 
witnesses on behalf of Episcopal orde: and the rite of confi1mation, 
involves the sacredness of the first day of the week and the very 
canonicity of the holy volume itself For who 1s to determine the 
authouty of the New Testament and the claim of the several writers 
to the awful attribute, never claimed on behalf of themselves, of 
Divine infalhbinty ? Paul and Barnabas, uncle and nephew, have 
each left works behind them, who ıs to determine the invidious 
question, which ot these two shall be regarded, for all time, as human 
and fallible, and which divine and infallible? Who shall say why 
thiee of the four Evangelists, the historian of the Acts, and St 
James, the wiiter of one epistle, and St Jude, of another, as well 
as the unknown wiiter of the Epistle to the Hebrews (not one of 
whom were amongst the onginal Apostles), to say nothing of 
‘St Paul, who 1ecerved a special commission, should become to the 
end of time dictators to the-consciences and creed of Christians? 
Who shall determine such awful questions as these, if the silent 
witness of the Early Church, a witness so consentient as not to have 
required the aibitration of a General Council, 1s to be spurned, and 
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all authority on the part of the Chuich, claimed by virtue of Christ’s 
promise, 1s to be rejected as worthless, or regarded as an act of 
encroachment upon personal libeity? In claiming this preiogative 
on behalf of the Church, as a nurse and mother, itis not pretended 
that her judgment, duected though it be, according to the promise of 
the Father, by the Holy Spirit, ıs free from human error We see 
through a glass darkly, for that glass 1s human, though the hght be 
divine Truth 1s never absolutely reached, though it is approximated 
nearer and nearer as the 11ght means are faithfully used, which have 
been placed within the reach of men’s intuitive conscience and duly- 
exercised reason 

To men, yearning for freedom, surely this elasticity and compre- 
hensiveness, consistently allowing for the play of private judgment, 
the outwaid discoveries of science. and the larger exercise of human 
reason, should be regarded not as a mark of senile weakness in- 
separable from human institutions, but as the glory of ever-growmg 
light and power In this 1espect a sect or society differs froma 
Church if sects must exist, they should exist within, and not 
imdependently of the Church Sects form little spheres, but spheres 
can only touch in one point, leaving large mtervals outside A 
Church should not only enfold them all ın her ample circumference, 
but, at the same time, those large intervals of space which he outside 
and between them The Church, comprehensive 1m her folds, both in 
doctrine and work, admits, more largely than isolated sects, imstcad 
of “ virtually refusing, all fresh teaching,’ whether of the lying and 
indwelling Spirit, or of science and reason Union with the State 
need not necessarily limit the Church’s freedom, and indeed, with 
the exception of the latest judgments delivered by the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, every appeal has issued in the greater 
triumph of liberty. A Church cannot be so accused which finds 
within her fold a place for her ministers who meline to the views of 
Awingle, and for those at the same time who are suspected, by their 
recognition of a “ Real Presence,” of a dangerous leaning to Rome 
Such elasticity as ıs claimed for the Church of England ıs but 
the corollary of her abnegation of infallimlty The Church of 
England teaches “ Baptismal Regeneration,” but she does not compel, 
by any over-refinement of definition, her childien to understand by 
that term more than that, as in natural birth, a child, without 
his consent, 1s born into the family to be educated for his earthly 
work, so ın baptism, once more without his consent, he is born into 
a spiritual home, to be trained for a still higher mheitance She 
teaches the doctrine of “ Priestly Absolution,” but where 1s 1t proved 
that she means by that phrase more than that, just as any private 
Christian may “ declare ” the forgiveness of sins to the pemitent, her 


è + 
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ministers, as God’s ambassadors, “ declare and pronounce ” absolution 
upon the same terms of penitence, so that the fearful may be specially 
comforted by the direct application of a general blessing to himself, 
and the spiritual leper, having shown himself to the priest, as the 
people’s minister, may be recerved once more mto the society of the 
clean? Canons and Articles are boundary fences, which the commis- 
stoned. officers of the Church may not transgress In the pulpit he 
may discuss with his people his own private views, so long as they 
do not go directly counter to the Church’s standards, though he may 
fail to subscribe more than a general assent to her teaching, The 
Articles may bind him, but while he faithfully disavows the doctrme 
which each was intended to deprecate, he 1s not bound down by 
their outward letter, asif they claamed the same authority as Holy 
Scripture He must preach the doctrme of the “Atonement,” but 
he ıs not bound to accept the degrading notion of any commercial 
equivalent So, agam, he must recognise ın his preaching that all 
canonical Scripture 1s Geomvevoros, but his judgment is not fettered 
by any piivate theories of verbal or mechanical inspiration He 
must subsciibe to the doctrine of a “ Divine Presence” in the 
Kucharist, but he may object to the introduction into the discussion 
of all such philosophical terms as “objective” and “subjective ” as 
savouring of that intellectual pride which would be wiser than what 
1s written. 

The prospect of comprehending the various bodies of Noncon- 
formists may appear to be most visionary. Nonconformity, however, 
is continually filling ‘its ranks by enngration, and that much more 
than by natural increase. It ıs seldom, too, that the attachment to 
dissent lasts longer than with the second or third generation, 
although elsewhere fresh defections are daily renewed. The tendency 
of the children 1s to return to the Church of their forefathers But 
such defections as arise from principle would be cut off by the 
removal of the causes of offence The return of any consideiable 
number of the most thinking men to the Church, or the power of re- 
taining them, would produce the same practical effect as the conversions 
or reversions of whole congregations The purpose of this paper 1s to 
open the question whether less stringent terms of union are possible, 
which the Church may offer without sacrifice of her true principles 
Such canons as the following, we believe, would involve no such 
saciifice. No man shall be pronounced anathema, who reveres the 
Bible as emphatically the “‘ Word of God” and the highest source of 
authority The imposition of no dogma, or verbal definition of 
truth, shall be made a condition of membership No dogma o1 
canon of ecclesiastical synod shall be pronounced necessarily free 
from human error The promise of Christ to be with his Church 
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shall be accepted as pecularly fulfilled, when the undıvided Church 
was permitted to meet ın solemn councils Their decrees, their 
creeds, and symbols shall be thought deserving of the utmost 
reverence, as the nearest approximation to unadulterated truth. 
Kpiscopacy shall be retained, as having the sanction of all the ages, 
from the death of the apostles For were we to allow any analogy 
between a modern Congregational church and the churches founded 
by the apostles, no analogy can possibly be claimed between the 
churches of Galatia and Palestine, subject as they were to a common 
rule, and the endless incoherent sects of modein London or New 
York 

In any such church of the future, organised societies, like the 
Wesleyan, may be left to carry out their own special plans 
for evangelising the masses, as recognised brotherhoods The 
practical advantages of reunited forces cannot be overrated Con- 
ceited action would produce results, apart from the moral power of 
union, which desultory and fragmentary effort must fail to accomplish. 
The army of Christ cannot look for great victories, so long as its 
commanders never meet in council to arrange campaigns The 
building, however beautiful may be its separate stones, so long as 
they are held together by the untempered mortar of party strife, will 
totte: before the great hailstones of unbelief and sm The saving of 
strength and resources, where they are now dissipated, would direct 
the Church’s energies into moral deserts now left unreached 
Enthusiasm would find her legitimate channels, while fanaticism 
would be controlled or corrected. Wholesale dissensions, the weakness 
and scandals of the Reformation, beng removed, the English Church, 
once more national, not a rope of sand composed of disintegrated 
units held together by fluctuating opwon, but a corporate whole 
with a circulating life, the prophetic vine, whose branches not only 
draw their common life fiom Christ the Root, but realise an 
inter-dependent life among themselves, would prove the surest 
protest to the false pretensions of any other infallibilty except the 
infallibility of truth and goodness In other words, it 1s believed 
that she would show herself to be God’s gieat instrument for the 
regeneration of society 

C. H. TASMANIA. 
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A REPLY TO PROFESSOR HUXLEY 
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o5 reading the criticism which Professor Huxley has done me the 
honour to make upon a little book (the “ Genesis of Species”) which 
I ventured to publish in the early part of this year, I felt that, as a 
subaltern im science, I was being severely reprimanded by my 
superior officer , that I might apprehend a sentence of degradation to 
the ranks, if not actual expulsion from the service I found myself 
taxed, 1f not with positive desertion to an enemy with whom no 
truce is to be allowed, yet, at least, suspected of tieasonable commu- 
nication. with a hostile army, and treacherous dalliance with ministers 
of Baal 

Now, recognising as I do that, in physical science, Professor Huxley 
1s endeed my superior officer, having his just claims to respect and 
deference on the part of all men of science, I also feel that I am 
under special obligations to him, both many and deep, for knowledge 
imparted and for ready assistance kindly rendered No wonder then 
that the expression of his vehement disapproval 1s paimful to me 

It was not howeveı without surprise that I learned that my one 
unpardonable sim—the one great offence disqualifying me for bemg 
“a loyal soldier of science’—was my attempt to show that there 18 
no real antagonism between the Christian revelation and evolution ! 

My “ Genesis of Species” was written with two main objects — 

My first object was to show that the Darwinian theory 1s un- 
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tenable, and that natural selection 1s not the origin of species This 
was and 1s my conviction purely as a man of science, and L maintain 
it upon scientific grounds only 

My second object was to demonstiate that nothing even m Mr 
Darwin’s theory, as then put forth, and à fortoom ın evolution 
generally, was necessa1ily antagonistic to Christianity 

Piotessor Huxley ignoiing the arguments by which I supported 
my first point, fastens upon my second, and the gist of his ciiticism 1s 
an endeavour to show that Christianity and science are necessarily 
and ureconcilably divorced, and that the arguments I have advanced 
to the contrary are false and misleading 

Before replying to Professor Huxley’s observations and miscon- 
ceptions on this head, I may be excused for saying a few words 
as to my füst point, namely, the scientific 1easons which seem to 
oppose themselves to the reception of the Darwiman theory as 
originally propounded by its autho1 , and heie I claim to be acting 
and to have acted, as “a loyal soldie: of scence” in stating the 
scientific facts which have impressed me with certain scientific 
convictions (on purely scientific grounds), ın opposition to Mr 
Darwin’s views 

Professor Huxley does not so much dispute the truth of my con- 
clusions as deny their distinctness fiom those at which Ma Darwin 
himself has ai2ived, or indeed originally put forth, asserting that my 
book is but “an ite1ation of the fundamental piimerple of Daz wimuism.” 

I shall then shortly endeavour to show more distinctly wherein my 
view radically differs from that irst propounded by Mr Daiwin, and 
still maintained, o1 at least not distinctly repudiated by him, though 
I believe that the admissions he has of late made amount to a virtual, 
but certainly not to an explicit, abandonment of his theory 

The Professor expresses his doubt as to the existence of an “ absp- 
lute and pure Darwinian,” —a doubt which is certainly a surpiise to 
me, as I had always understood him as guarding himself carefully 
against the identification of his own views with those of Mr Darwin, 
and as allowing that ıt was one thing to hold the doctiine of evo- 
lution and another to accept the Darwiman hypothesis In a 
lecture* delivered ın 1868 at the Royal Institution, he observed, “I 
can testify, from personal experience, ıt 1s possible to have a complete 
faith in the general doctiine of evolution, and yet to hesitate in 
accepting the Nebular, or the Uniformitazian, or the Darwmuian 
hypotheses ın all their integiity and fulness ” 

Tt 1s plain then that at a recent period, Professor Huxley distin- 
gushed himself fiom tho1ough-gomg disciples of Mr Darwin ; 
implying by this distinction a recognition of the existence of such 


* See “ Proceedings of the Royal Institution,” vol v p 279 
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disciples, pure Darwinians, like those of whom he now ignores the 
existence 

The very essence of Mr Darwim’s theory as to the “origm of 
species” was, the paramount action of the destructive , powers of 
nature over any direct tendency to vary m any certain and definite 
line, whether such direct tendency resulted mamly from imternal 
predisposing or external exciting causes. 

The benefit of the mndividual in the struggle for life was announced. 
as the one determining agent, fixmg slight beneficial variations into 
enduring chatacters, and the evolution of species by such agency 1s 
justly and properly to be termed formation by “ natural selection ” 

That in this I do not misiepresent Mr Darwin 1s evident from 
his own words He says:— 


“Tf ut could be demonstiated that any complex organ existed, which 
could not possibly have been formed by numerous, successive, slight 
modifications, my theory would absolutely beak down.”* Also “Every 
detail of stiuctme m every hvg cieature (making some httle allowance 
for the direct action of physical conditions) may be viewed, either as having 
been of special use to some ancestial form, o1 as bemg now of special use 
to the descendants of this form—either duectly, 01 induectly, through the 
complex laws of giowth ,” and ‘if 16 could be proved that any part of the 
structure of any one species had been formed foi the exclusive good oi 
another species, 16 would annihilate my theory, fo. such could not have 
been pioduced by natural selection ” + 


Mr Darwim could hardly have employed words by which more 
thoroughly to stake the whole of his theory on the non-existence o1 
non-action of causes of any moment other than natural selection 
For why should such a phenomenon “annihilate ns theory?” Be- 
cause the very essence of his theory, as originally put forth, 1s to 
recognise only the conservation of shght variations directly beneficial 
to the creature presenting them, by enabling ıt to obtain food, escape 
enemies, and propagate its kind. 

Such being the case, my first object, as I have before said, was to 
show not only that “natural selection” 1s adequate to the task 
assigned it, but that there ıs much posite evidence of the direct 
action both of external influences sufficient to dominate and over- 
power 1n certain instances the ordinary processes of “natural selection,” 
and also of still more mfluential nte:nal powers , moreover, that these 
latter powers are so efficient as to present themselves as probably the 
main determining agent m specific evolution, although I admitted 
that a certain subordinate action of natural selection plainly obtained. 

The various arguments I advanced space does not allow me here 


to reproduce, but referrmg to my book, I may point out that therein 
I endeavoured to show — 


*  Oriem. of Species,” p 208 t Op et p 220 
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l That no mere survival of the fittest accidental variations can 
account for the incipient stages of structures useful enough when 
once developed Such, eg., as the whalebone of the whale’s mouth, 
the larynx of the kangaroo, pedicellarıæ and bird’s head processes, 
and many other structures 

2 That the sexual colours of apes, the beauty of shell-fish, and the 
complex mechanisms by which fertilisation 1s effected ın many orchids, 
are quite beyond the power of natural selection to develop. 

3 That modes of formation, such as ın the human eye and ear, in 
that they spring from simultaneous and concurrent modifications of 
distinct parts, have a 1emaikable significance 

4 That the mdependent origin of similar structures in very 
different animal forms should be noted,* and I adduced evidence to show 
that similar modifications are sometimes directly unduced by obscure 
external conditions, as m the sudden acclimatization of English grey- 
hounds ın Mexico, and in the loss of the tail ın certain butterflies of 
certain regions, and in the ducct modification of young English 
oysters when tiansported to the shore of the Mediterranean Moreover, 
if was shown that certan groups of organic forms exhibit a common 
tendency to remarkable developments of particular kinds, as 1s the 
case with birds of paradise 

ð That facts may be cited to support the theory of specific 
stability (different ın degree in different species), and to demonstrate 
that reversion may take place an spite of the most careful selection in 
breeding The value of the facts of stenlity in hybrids was also 
considered 

6 That data bearıng on the relation of species to time may be 
brought forward, apparently fatal to ther orgin by the action of 
natural selection 
T That the significant and important facts of the deep-seated 
resemblances existing not only between different individual animals, 
but between different parts of one and the same individual, should 
be pondered over, these pomts being, as was shown, capable of 
1eiforcement by others drawn fiom the abnormalities of monstrous 
births, and the symmetrical character of certain diseases. 

From all these considerations, a cumulative argument seemed to 
me to azise conclusive against the theory that species have had their 
specific characters fixed solely by the action of ‘natural selection ” 

The hypothesis which I ventuied to offer as my view of the evolu- 


+ Professor Huxley corrects me as to “a shp” Ihave made in laying too much 
stress on the amount of simularity existing between the eyes of vertebrates and cepha- 
lopods After all, however, the resemblance 1s very great and stmiing It 1s grati- 
fying to me to find no more important error noted, even by such a master of the subject 
as Professor Huxley 
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tionary process was and 1s, that just as all admit the universe to have 
been so ordered—or to so exist—that on the mixing of chemical sub- 
stances under certain conditions new and perfectly definite species of 
minerals are suddenly evolved from potentiality to existence, and as 
by the juwataposition of ino1ganic matters under certain mfluences* 
anew form of force—“ vitality ” ~appears upon the scene—so also in 
animals, the concurrence of certain exteinal exciting causes acts 1n 
such a manner on internal predisposing tendencies as to determine by 
a duect seminal modification the evolution of a new specific form 
The action of “ natural selection,” I admitted, and admit, to be real 
and necessary, but I ascribe to 1t an altogether subordinate rôle. 

This view may be truc or false, but.1t 1s a very different one from 
that advocated by the author of the ‘ Origin of Species,” and I am 
at a loss to understand how Professor Huxley can consider 16 identical 
with Mr Darwin’s, more especially as (at p 237) I have enumerated 
the points in which my theory comeides with Professor Owen’s 
“ Derivation,” and differs from that of the author of the “ O1igin of 
Species” It seems to me strange that Professor Huxley should now 
assert the “very pith and marrow” of Darwinism to have been the 
affirmation that ‘species have been evolved by variation, aided by 
the subordinate action of natural selection,” —when he himself, in his 
“ Lay Sermons” (p 321), has enunciated simply that Mr. Darwin’s 
hypothesis 1s the origin of species “by the process of natural selec- 
tion,” without one word of qualification; and five pages further on, 
has considered the possibility of the refutation of Mi. Darwin’s view 
by the discovery of residual phenomenat not explicable by “natural 
selection ’”’—just such phenomena as I have endeavoured to call atten- 
tion to in my book. 

I question whether Mr. Darwim even now does admit that 
“ natural selection ” has only a subordinate action I do not recollect 
to have met with such a declaration, although I think that ıt should 
logically follow fiom the various admissions he has latterly made 
If he does admit ıt, then a cause which 1s subordinate cannot be the 
determming agent If he does not admit ıt, then there 1s a radical 
difference between my hypothesis and Mr Darwin’s 

Professor Huxley blames the Quarterly Reviewer’s treatment of 
Mi Darwin as “ unjust and unbecoming,” because he endeavours to 
show how Mr Darwin has changed his giound without (in spite of 


* Though Professor Huxley ıs disinclined as yet to admit that such evolution of 
hving things takes place now, he none the less admits the principle, though he relegates 
such evolution to a remote epoch of the world’s history See “ Address to the British 
Association, Liverpool, 1870,” p 17 

T His words are—‘‘ What 1f species should offer residual phenomena, here and there, 
not explicable by natural selection ?”— Lay Sermons, p 326 
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his generally scrupulous candour) disavowing “natural selection” as 
the origin of species 

I confess that 1t seems to me that the reviewer was fully justified 
in so domg, for Mr Da:win’s reputation as a man of science stands 
so high, that ıt was plainly the reviewer’s duty to endeavour to pre- 
vent the public attachıng, in mere deference to Mı Da1win’s autho- 
rity, a gieater weight to his assertions than the evidence adduced 
wairanted The reviewer sought to do this by showing, by Mr 
Darwin’s own words, he had been compelled to admit that 
“abrupt strongly marked changes” may occur “neither beneficial 
nor injurious ” to the creatures possessing them, produced “by un- 
known agencies” lying deep in “the nature of the organism.” In 
other words, that Mr Darwim has ın fact,” though not ın express 
words, abandoned his o1iginal theory of the “ origin of species ”’ 

I am grateful, however, to Professor Huxley for having spoken of 
“injustice” in connection with Mr Darwin I am so because ıt 
affords me an opportunity for declaiing myself more fully with 
respect to the distinction between Darwinism and Mr Darwin 

In common, I am sure, with all those who have been privileged to 
know not only Mr Darwin’s works, but Mr Darwin himself, I have 
ever entertained, and shall continue to entertain for that amiable 
gentleman and most accomphshed naturalist the warmest sentiments of 
esteem and regaid Convinced as I am that he is actuated by a pure 
love of truth, admiring, nay, venerating him for his acute, his 
unwearied and widely-extended researches, ıt has been to me a most 
painful task to stand forth as his avowed and public opponent 

The struggle between my inclination to piaise and to acquiesce, 
and my sense of duty which impelled me to dissent, led me to express 
myself very imperfectly, and I thank Professor Huxley for thus 
gıvıng me occasion to acknowledge my regret that these sentiments 
should have led me to give such verv inadequate expression to my 
dissent from, and reprobation of, Mi Daiwin’s views, especially as 
manifested in their later developments 

As to the piimeciples embodied in Mi Darwin’s “Origin of Species,” 
the futher study of them more and more brings home to me then 
unsatisfacto1iness, as pointed out by me m my “Genesis of Species ” 


+ Professor Huxley now tells us that Mr Darwin 1s inclined to admit that varieties 
can “be perpetuated, or even intensified, when selective conditions aie indifferent, or 
perhaps unfavourable” to their “existence”? Surely, if species may be evolved in the 
teeth of all the opposition “natural selection’? can offer, 16 18, to say the least, some- 
what paradoxical to affirm that nevertheless natural selection 1s ther cause Fo all 
this Mr Darwin has not, I believe, expressly said that the action of ‘‘natuial selec- 
tion” 18 only subo: dinate, though he implies that 1t 18 but co-ordinate So that though 
he has vntually given up his o1iginal theory, ms view does_not yet coincide with mine, 
as fax as I can gather from his words 
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Indeed, “natural selection,’ as the agent for the determination of 
specific anımal forms, 1s, I am convinced, utterly sufficient to the 
task assigned ıt; while the .easoning employed in the “ Descent of 
Man ” to support the hypothesis of our ape origin* seems to me, to 
say the least, unworthy of Mr. Darwim’s earher productions. 

Professor Huxley attributes to the Quarterly Reviewer “ pecuhar 
notions of probability,” because he affirms that uf all animals below 
man have been evolved one fiom the other then a close resemblance 
in man’s body to any particular animal’s does not increase that 2 
pror probability as to his bodily evolution, which springs from the 
fact of his bemg “‘ananimal atall” But surely if ıt was of the 
essence of an animal to be “evolved,” so that to be an animal 
imphed being a creature formed by evolution, then the fact of man 
bethg an animal would necessarily have a sumilar umpheation, and I 
fail to see what additional force that probability would obtain through 
any paiticular resemblance On the other hand, ıf there 1s authority 
for behevmg ‘that man’s body was miraculously created, such partı- 
cular resemblance would not render such a miracle one bit less 
credible , for there 1s no necessity, on the hypothesis of such miraculous 
creation, for mére than even a specific difference between his body and 
that of some other animal 

Professor Huxley also speaks of the Quarterly Reviewer’s making 
the admission as to the simuilaiity of man’s body to that of biutes 
“ grudgingly’ With regard to myself, no one is better aware than 
Professor Huxley how I have worked at the demonstration of the 
close resemblance between the bodily structures of men and apes 

Another objection 1s brought-both against me and the Quarterly 
Reviewer by Professor Huxley We are declared to make a “ con- 
spicuous exhibition”’ of the “absence of a sound philosophical basis,”’ 
m that we agree in asserting that man diffeis more from an ape than 
does an ape from morganic matter 

But surely this is the position every one must assume who believes 
that man ıs immortal, and has a moral responsibility to God = For it 
is manifest that such distinctions (e g growth, nutz1tion, locomotion, 
&c ) as exist between apes and minerals are as nothing compared 
with the transcendent distinction above referred to If, then, m 
saying this we are in “ philosophical e12or,” we share that exror with 
all those who assert the mmortality of the soul, and a moral responsi- 
bility of each man to God such as no brute possesses. We can also 
claim as more or less on our side even one of .the onginators of the 
theory of “ natural selection” itself, and his followers For Mi 


+ The much-ridiculed Lord Monboddo has been successtully redeemed fiom very 
unjust depreciation 1m an interesting article which has lately appeaied See the Month 
for November, 1871. 
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Wallace, 1f I understand him mghtly, teaches us that for the evolution 
of man’s body special spiritual agencies were required, which were not 
needed for the rest of the organic world So that, according to this 
view, man is marked off from all the rest of nature by a very special 
distinction 

I wil turn now to the main point of Piofessor Huxley’s paper— 
namely, that m which he applies himself to controverting the second 
object aimed at ın my “ Genesis of Species” As I have before said, 
my second object was to demonstrate that there 1s no necessary anta- 
gonism between. the Christian revelation and evolution. 

In meeting me on this ground (to discuss what seems to have 
interested the Professor more than anything else m my book), he 
endeavours to create a prejudice against my arguments, and to 
narrow my base, by representing me as a mere advocate for specially 
Cathohe doctime ` 

I altogether decline to allow the issue to be thus limited. I decline 
it because neither did I mtend such limitation, nor do any words of 
mine justify such a construction of my purpose I took up, and I 
take up, only the ground common to me and to all who hold the 
Christian religion as expressed in the Apostles’ Creed, or who main- 
tain the mspiration of Scripture The better to make sure of my 
position I made use of an extreme case, knowing that if I could 
maintain even that, then all within that extreme term could not 
certainly be questioned Purposely then I set out to show, and I 
did show, that even the stiictest Ultramontane Catholics are per- 
fectly free to hold the doctrine of evolution, thereby malang evident 
that with regard to Chiistians ın gencral there could not be a 
doubt as to ther freedom in the matter For this end I expressly 
selected just such persons as would commonly be supposed not to be 
those from whom (im Professor Huxley’s words) “modern science 
was likely to recerve a warm welcome,” and amongst others the 
Spanish Jesuit, Father Suarez, precisely because, as Professor Huxley 
says, “the popular repute of that learned theologian and subtle 
casuist was not such as to make his works a likely place of refuge for 
hberality of thought ”’ 

My cte shows how he misapprehends my aim and intention 
when he speaks of “Mr avart c:ting Father Suarez ‘as his chief 
witness in favour of the scientific freedom enjoyed by Cathohes ” 
Had he been such a witness I should not for one moment have 
thought of citmg him, 16 was precisely as one of the most rigid 


# Atp 454, Professor Huxley gives the words “Catholic theology” with marks of 
quotation as 1f mine, though m fact they were not so This typographical error does 
not misrepresent my substantial meaning, but 15 none the less tends to create a 
prejudice agamst my statements m the mand of the public 
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theologians, and of “unspotted orthodoxy” (as Professor Huxley 
justly remarks), that I called him into court where he testifies so 
completely to my satisfaction 

The success of my mode of procedure 1s, I confess, gratifying to 
me Not only was my argument “most interesting’? to Professor 
Iuxley, but he tells us his “astonishment reached 1ts climax,” and 
that he shall “look anxiously ” for additional references ‘in the 
third edition of the ‘Genesis of Species’ ” Fortunately I have no 
need to keep the Piofessor waiting, but shall shortly proceed to give 
him these additional references at once 

Let it be borne ın mind that in view of the popular conceptions 
current in England on the subject, my argument was that if even 
those who receive the teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas and the 
Jesuits, and who look to Rome for doctrinal decisions—if even those 
are free to accept evolution, then, & /ortzorz, other Christians, sup- 
posed to be comparatively untrammelled, need not hesitate as to the 
harmony and compatibility of Chiistiamity and evolution 

Of all I said ın my book on the subject I have nothing to retract , 
but I repeat yet more confidently than before that “evolution is 
without doubt consistent with the strictest Christian theology ,” that 
“t 1s notorious that many distinguished Christian thinkers have 
accepted, and do accept, both ideas,” that “Christian thinkers are 
perfectly free to accept the general evolution theory ,” and, finally, 
that “it is evident that ancient and most venerable theological 
authorities distinctly assert derwvateve creation, and thus then teach- 
mgs harmonize with all that modern science can possibly require.” 

The point I had to prove was that the assertion of the evolution of 
new species (whether by Mr Darwin’s “ natural selection ”’ or accord- 
ing to my hypothesis) was in no opposition to the Christian faith as 
to the creation of the organic world 

In order to prove this I had to consider the meaning of the word 
“ creation,” and I found that 1t might be taken ın three senses, with 
only two of which, however, we had to do 

The first of these was direct creation out of nothing, of both matter 
and form conjomed—absolute creation such as must have taken place 
when the earhest definite kind of matter appeared. 
` The second was derivative or potential cieation the creation by 
God of forms not as existing, but m potentia, to be subsequently 
evolved into actual existence by the due concurrence and agency of 
the various powers of nature 

Seaiching for formation on the subject, I found to my surprise 
that the regular teachmg of theology adopted this view, which was 
maintained by a complete consensus of.authouities Of these I 
purposely chose but a few telling ones as types; and, amongst tho 
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rest, Suarez, who without any doubt, and as I shall proceed to 
demonstiate more at length, 1s a thorough-gomg supporter of ıt 

Professor Huxley has quite misapprehended * my meanmg, hence 
the disappomntment he speaks of. What he did not find, I never 
said was to be found What he actually did find is what everybody 
knew before, but 1s a matter totally different from and utterly irre- 
levant to the pomt I maintamed 

My cutie fails to distinguish between the question as to the nature 
of creation: as an act, and that concerning the fact of cieation . 

Now, what my intention was 1s plainly shown by the words I used. 
I said ‘“‘Considexmg how extremely recent are these biological 
speculations, ıt might hardly be expected & proor: that writers of 
earher ages should have given expression to doctrines harmonising mn 


any degree with such very modern views, nevertheless, this is cer- 


tamly the case.” And so it 1s 

Of Suarez I said, he opposes those who maintain the absolute 
creation of substantial forms, and he distinctly asserts derivative 
(potential) creation. And this 1s true 

Although Professor Huxley has conveyed the impression that I 
adduced Suarez as a witness to evolution, I cannot think he intended 
so todo He surely could not have rmagined me so absurd as to 
maintain that ancient writers held that modern view, to attribute to 
them the holding of such a conception would be to represent them as 
nothing less than mspued. For certamly no notion of the kind 
could have been present, even ın a dream, to the minds of such 
thinkers Jn their eyes (as in the eyes of most till within the last 
century) scientific facts must have seemed to tell 1 the opposite 
direction >` 

All I maintamed, and all that I thought any one could have 
supposed me to mamtaim, was that these writers asserted abstract 
principles such as can perfectly harmonise with the requirements of 
modern science, and have, as 1t were, provided for the reception of 
its most advanced speculations 

My words were ‘The possibility of such phenomena, though 
_ by no means actually foreseen, has yet been fully provided for ın the 


old philosophy centuries before Darwin” And that this ıs the case ~ 


can be proved to demonstration. The really important matter, how- 


* Not only this, but he has even misrepresented my words He says (p 444). 
“ According to Mr Mivat, the greatest and most orthodox authorities upon matters of 
Catholic doctrine agree in distinctly asserting ‘derivative creation ’ o1 ‘evolution’ ”—- 
asif “derivative creation ” and “evolution” were the same thing Having thus made 
me enunciate what I never thought of, consequences are deduced which, of course, are 
not of my deducicg Derivative cr potential creation such authorities do assert evo- 
lution of species, however, was no more thought of im their days than the electri 
telegraph 
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ever, 18 not what were my expressions, but what 2s the fact as to the 
compatibihty of evolution with the strictest orthodoxy? We shall 
see how, by Professor Huxloy’s very fortunate misapprehension of my 
meaning, this truth will be biouglt out yet more clearly than before 

Far from maintaming that Suar ez was a teacher ot i ii 
or evolution, what I quoted hım for was this — 

I. As an opponent of the theory of a perpetual, direct E of 
orgamisms (which many held, and still hold) 

II. To show that the principles of scholastic theology aie such as 
not to exclude the theory of development, but, on the contrary, to 
favour it, even before 16 was known or broached 

What Professor Huxley quotes ın his article amply confirms my 
postion. For xf there are mnumerable substantial forms m the 
potentia of matter, which are evolved according to the proxunate 
capacity of matter to receive such forms, ıt 1s evident that ıf the 
organisation of matter, through chemical or other causes, progresses 
by the ever-mcreasingly complex reactions between bodies and their 
environment, then ıt necessarily follows that new and higher sub- 
stantial forms may be evolved, and consequently new and higher forms 
of life. 

Such a prmmeciple, firmly established against opponents, becomes 
applicable to the evolution of new species, as soon as ever physical 
science shows good 1eason to regaid the origin of species not as 
simultaneous but successive. 

It may be objected that Suarez, in the passage referred to, only 
adverts to new individuals of known kinds in the ordinary course of 
nature Professor Huxley says “How the substantial forms of 
animals and plants primarily origmated, ıs a question to which, so 
far as I am able to discover, he does not so much as allude m his 
‘ Metaphysical Disputations’” Most certamly, ın his day, no one 
entertained the modern notion as to origin of species; and ıt was 
hardly to be expected that Suarez should say anything directly m 
point That he should establish the needful prmezple was all we 
could reasonably demand or expect. 

Nevertheless, in a remarkable manner, even Father Suarez does 
refer to the origination of certain kinds of animals, and admits therr 
actual evolution by natural causes These are partly exceptional 
forms such as hybrids, and partly such as were believed to origmate 
by cosmical influences direct from the inorganic world, or through 
the agency of putrefaction. 

In hb n., de Opere Sex Dierum,c x ,n 12, speaking of such animals 
as the mule, leopard, lynx, &c , after stating the opinion that individuals 
of their kmds must have been created from the beginning, he says, 
“mbilominus contrarıum censeo esse probabilius,’”” and he gives his 
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reason, “quia hujusmodi species animalium sufficienter contine- 
bantur potentialiter im (lhs mdividuis diversarum specierum ex 
quorum conmixtione generantur, et ideo non fuit necessarium 
aliqua eorum individua ab auctore natue immediate produci.” 
This in principle ıs absolutely all that can be required, for ıt reduces 
the matter simply to a question of fact He asserts the principle that 
those kinds of animals which are potentially contamed ın nature need 
not be supposed to be directly and immediately created In deter- 
mining what kinds were or were not so contaimed, he followed the 
scientific notions of his tıme as he understood them He would have 
written according to the exigences of science now. 

But this matter is really unmistakable. For, so far was Suarez 
from teaching that all hfe requires direct creative action, that he 
speaks of certain creatures, ‘ quae per influentiam celorum ex putrida 
materia teria aut aqua generari solent” (Ibid, n. 10) 

‘It is also interesting to see that Gn n. 11) he positively asserts 
the improbabihty and incredibility that certain kinds of animals now 
hving were actually created at first at all “ Alas dicendum esset in 
omnibus speciebus quantumvis imperfectis aliqua individua in prm- 
cpio fusse facta quia non est major ratio de quibusdam quam de 
alus Consequens est ncredibile.” He then instances cei tain insects, 
but as far as the prenciple of evolution in itself 1s concerned he might 
as well have selected crocodiles 

Moreover, with respect to certain vegetable productions, he says 
Gb c vi n 1), “an vero hujusmodi herbæ sint factee hoc die tantum 
an potentia vel eam im actu magis dubitari potest” Fimally, even 
with regard to the production of animals altogether, he tells us that 
it was not a real creation (c x n. 38), “sed ex piæjacente materia 
modo tamen proprio auctoris nature” It is strange that Professor 
Huxley should have overlooked these passages which so diuectly con- 
tradict his assertions. 

Nevertheless these passages are not, let ıt be recollected, adduced 
to show that Suarez held the doctrine of evolution, or that he main- 
tained as a fact that species were evolved, except in peculiar cases, or 
that he took St Augustin’s view as to the fact of creation, but to 
demonstiate that he distinctly admits principles compatible with 
evolution, and that even where he asserts direct and immediate 
divine action, yet that even there the exceptions he admits bring 
out still more clearly how completely I was justified in adducing him 
as a witness to the compatibility of evolution with the principles of 
the scholastic philosophy. 

So much then for the teaching of Suarez as to the nature of the 
creative act and the admission of the evolution of even certain new 
organic forms by natural causes. 

N 2 
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Let us turn now to a much more important subject 

Besides and im addition to this view ıt 1s a most remarkable cir- 
cumstance that ideas should have been expressed of a distinctly 
evolutionary character by the highest theological authority, even as 
regards the very fact of creation, as an historical event . 

Few things seem to me more striking than that such an antici- 
pation, as 1t were, should have been enunciated by one of the greatest 
teachers the Church has: ever known, a doctor, the , authority of 
whose writings 1s not surpassed by that of any of the Fathers—1l 
mean St. Augustin As I said m my book, “ıt must be borne in 
mind that no one had disputed the generally recerved belief as to the 
small age of the world, o1 of the kinds of animals and plants nha- 
bitingit ” Nevertheless, as I have shown, the teaching ot St Augus- 
tan was distinct with respect to the potential creation of animals and 
plants That great source of western theology held that the whole 
creation spoken of 1m Genesis took place in one instant; that all 
created thimgs were created at once, “polentealter atque causaliter,”’ 
so that ıt accords with his teaching if we beheve ın the gradual 
development of species, the slow evolution, “per temporum moras,” 
mto actual existence of what God created potentially ın the be- 
ginning i 

Now the greatest representatives of Catholic theology are unques- 
tionably St Augustin and St Thomas Aquinas, and this bemg, as 
almost every one knows, the case, it 1s inconceivable how a teacher 
like Professor Huxley could write as he has done regarding the con- 
sequences of a divergence of Suarez from their expressed opinions 

If, as Suarez suggests, St Thomas followed St. Augustin rather 
through deference, than from identity of opimion, ıt would only 
bring out more strongly the paramount authority of the latter But 
in fact Suarez was here mistaken, for we have St Thomas’s own 
words as to the matter, where speaking of St Augustin’s view, he 
Sells us, “et hæc opinio plus mh placet” (2 Sent dis 12, quaest 1, 
a 2) 

Here ıt may be well to explain (as Piofessor Huxley seems quite 
to have muisapprehended me), that when I spoke of the “wide 
reception” of Suarez and of his bemg “widely venerated” and of 
“unquestioned orthodoxy” I never thought of placing him on a 
level with St Thomas and St Augustin Moreover, “wide vene- 
ration” and “orthodoxy,” by no means imply authority in the sense 
of binding consciences Many Catholic teachers altogether 1cject the 
teaching of Suarez on certain pots, though they none the less con- 
sider him an authority to be respectfully consulted, mdecd, but by 
mo means to be necessarily followed 

Multitudes of teathers, all agreeing in matters of faith, yet belong 
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to very different theological schools, and the idea that any one of them 
can bind the others 1s simply laughable to those who know anythmg 
of the matter 

Professor Huxley seems to ımagıne ın showing that Suarez (like 
most teachers of his day, Catholic or not, eg. Tycho Brahe) adopts 
an extreme literalism of scripture mterpretation, he has made a 
notable discovery. But (as before remarked) I referred to Suarez 
for princrples of interpretation with regard to derivative creation, 
and his views as to the historical facts of Genesis are quite beside the 
question St Thomas explains the diversity of opinion among theo- 
logians in a way which exactly meets my purpose “Quoad mundi 
principium, aliquid est quod ad substantiam fide: pertinet scilicet 
mundum incepisse creatum et hoc omnes sancti concorditer dicunt 
Quo autem modo et ordne factus sit non pertinet ad fidem nisi per 
accidens, ın quantum in Sc.rptura traditur, cujus veritatem diversa 
expositione sancti salvantes diversa tradiderunt (2 Sent, dist 12, 
q l,a 2) 

My critic also appears to think that because one side of a question 
is perfectly orthodox, that 1ts contradictory cannot also be so If he 
knew the A B C of Catholic doctrine, he would know that in open 
questions 1t ıs peifectly allowable to maintain either side. 

Professor Huxley says, that Suarez m this question (as in other 
matters) 1s ın opposition to St Augustin He ıs so, but other 
theologians of equal weight severely took him to task for his ex- 
pressions on this subject, as I shall proceed to show, and there 1s not 
the slightest difficulty ın bringmg forward many theological au- 
thorities, both before and since the time of Suarez, who approve or 
positively affiim the position which St Augustin took. Therefore, 
even if I had made the mistake which Professor Huxley supposes 
I had, ıt would not be of the shghtest moment, and my thesis could 
repose as securely on the support of other theologians 

Thus I may mention St Thomas, St Bonaventure, Albertus 
Magnus, Denis the Carthusian (1470), Cardinal Cajetan (1530), 
Melchior Canus (1560), Bannes (1580), Vincentius Contenson (1670), 
Macedo and Cardinal Noris (1673), Tonti (1714), Serry (1720), 
Berti (1740), and others down to the present day 

St Bonaventure calls St Augustim’s exposition, “ Multum ratio- 
nabilis et valde subtilis,” and speaks of his method as a “via 
philosophica,” nay, he calls the contrary opinion “ Minus ratio- 
nabilis quam ala” (Labrum secund Sent Dist xu Quest u. art 1 
conclusio) 

St Thomas, as I have shown, supports and approves St Augustin, 
but he even admits (“ Summ,” par 1 ques lxx art. 1 ad 3) the 
possibility of new species himself He says —“ Species etiam nove 
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sı que apparent, preextiterunt ın quibusdam activis virtutibus sicut 
et animalia ex putrefactione generata producuntur ex virtutibus stel- 
larum et elementorum quas a principio acceperunt, etiam si nove 
species talum animalum producuntur.”’ 

Professor Huxley will hardly dispute the weight and significance, 
in this controversy, of the distinct adoption of St. Augustin’s view by 
an eminent Roman Cardinal of the latter part of the seventeenth 
century 

Yet Cardinal Noris (“ Vindicie Augus,” ¢ iv. § ix., see Migne’s 
“ Patrologia Cursus Completus,” tom. xlvu p. 719) speaks ın the 
following uncompromising words — 


“ Hic etiam recentiorum querele, mo censuie, quibus insignem Sancti 
Doctors inte: pretationem ın cap 1 Geneseos excipiunt, 1efellende sunt . 
Augustinus, quod videbat sex priores dies queis Moyses mundum a Deo 
creatum se2ibit, s1 litteralite: accipiantm, giavissimis difficultatibus subjici, 
quas ipsemet in libus de Genes ad litteram pioponit, subtilem pioisus ac 
se dignam sententiam excogitavit, nempe dies illos intelligendos esse mystice, 
Juxta cognitionem angelicam de rebus ın Deo, et ın pıop110 genere, et juxta 
ordinem reium simul a Deo creatarum, dierum etiam ordinem ın angelorum 
mente designavit .. . Ex nostus seuptoubus Magısteı Emmanuel 
Cerda Lusitanus, pubheus m Academia Conımbiicensı theologiæ professor, 
m suis Quodlibetis theologicis, acernıme contra 1ecentiorum 1mpetum Magni 
Parentis sententiam propugnat, eorumque et in censwando audaciam, et in 
ımpugnando debilitatem ostendit, rdem quoque piestitit Carolus Moreau, 
noster Bituricencis in vindicus pacificis.” 


Speaking of Coinelius à Lapide, he adds — 


“ Verum Augustino consentit Albertus, qui ob multiplicem ac mnabilem 

htteratuaam Magn cognomento msignitus fut, his plane verbis, sine 
piwjudicio sententim mehons vıdetm Augustino consentiendum. Pat I 
Summe q 12, do quatuor coevis Addit Sanctus Thomas pomme 
laudatus. Hc opinio (Augustim) PLUS MIMI PLACET Itane Cornel. 
sententia ila, quam Aibeatus Magnus ac Sanctus Thomas, Scholasticorum. 
lumina ac columne, piobant et sequuntm, hac etate erronea evasit ? 
Quænam lam Synodi, qui Romani piesules, que doctorum academe pro- 
scripsere ? An quia tibi tuisque displicet e110onea censenda est? . . 
Ne Sanctus Thomas, Albertus Magnus, Sanctus Bonaventuia, ot Aigidius 
Romanus inte. accuiatioies theologos mmime iecensendi sunt ? frunt 
ne ili de ultima theologorum plebe, Senatores veio Suarez, Molina et 
Martinon ? Imo omnium nobilissim uh sunt quibus et Suarez et Mohna 
assuigant, Maitinon vero nec eadem cum illis dic nominetm ” 


Berti, who was Assistant-Genezal of his order, who published his 
book at Rome, and belongs to a period more than half a century later 
than Cardinal Noris, proposes the followme thesis (“ De Theologicis 
Discrplinis,” lib. x1 & n) — 


“Propositio E Audacie potius et fidentim vitio, quam doctrine laude 
debent notari, qui maledico dente carpunt Augustianam de sunultanea 
ceatione sententiam 

“ Piopositio IT Augustim de simultanea creatione sententia non solum 
ab omni animadveisione immunis est, rerum etiam probabilis et prope cota ” 
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“ Quare in distiibutione operum Dei omnia quidemspeciant ad illos dies 
invisibiles in qmbus creavit omnia simul, videlicet ad diversas cognitiones 
angeloium, sed plua, hoc est, que piimum in iationibus seminalibus, 
demde visibilite. facta sunt, si accipiantu: secundum prorem condi- 
honem, peltinent ad dies intelligibiles, et unico momento fuerunt et 
ipsa producta, sı velo imspiciantm, ut im propia forma aspectabili con- 
stitute, isto1um cieatio peificitul in tempore, et post sex ilos dies 
invisibiles , spectatque ad dies naturales ın quibus Deus operatui quotrdie, 
quidquid ex ulhs tanquam myoluciis piimoidiahbus m tempore evolvitur. 
Sed legite S Patiem Lit v de Gen ad bt.” 


+ 


But now, coming down to our own day, the same complete refuta- 
tion of Professor Huxley’s position 1s most easily effected 

Father Pianciam, a Jesuit, was president of the College of Philo- 
sophy ın the Roman University His work, “Cosmogonia Natmale 
Comparata al Genes ,” was published at Rome in 1862, at the press 
of the “Civilta Catholica ” Professor Huxley will hardly dispute 
as to bis orthodoxy This author, in his “ Historia Creationis 
Mosaicee”’ (published at Naples as long ago as 1851), p 29, shows 
that the whole of the first chapter of Genesis must be read as a most 
sublime and magnificent poetical description. Conceznmg St 
Augustin’s special view, he tells us (p 15), “ Ejus doctrma ad hee 
capita revocatu. ”’— 


“1° Omnia simul a Deo fuisse producta 2° Cum ipsa ita dispom queant, 
ut infimum gradum matera elementaris, suphemum pun spuitus occupent, 
interjectos et medios tum mixta, seu chimica composita, tum corpora physice 
composita, ut saxa, tum pieeipue corpora oirgamca Hine que ad infimum, 
supremumque giadum spectant et si quæ alia sunt, que natmæ vniıbus 
neque nunc producuntm, plene et perfecte tunc fuisse producta, que vero 
interjectis giadibus contmentu et nune nature vnibus producuntur, vutute 
duntaxat et sominalite: seu causalite?, tune Der imperio extitisse Augustini 
opinio, sempe ab erore ammunis habita plunbus placuit theologis quos inter 
Alberto Magno St. Thomas in Summa, p 1, q 74, a 2—eam ieveretin, 
et nec ipsi nec vulgarı doctrmæ pıæjudıcandum censet, p. 15, 16” 


No liberal-minded man can see with anythmg but regret how 
eagerly Professor Huxley endeavours to restrict within the narrowest 
limits the faith of the greater part of the Christian world, saying, 
“1, for one, shall feel bound to believe that the doctrines of Suarez 
are the only ones which are sanctioned by authority,” &e. 

But the attempt to represent that such literalism 1s binding on 
Catholics 1s simply preposterous There ıs no. need for the present 
Archbishop of Westminster to give any such permission as Professor 
Huxley speaks of (as to the sıx days), because such freedom existed. 
long before His Grace occupied the see, and was accepted by his 
predecessor, Caidinal Wiseman. It would be restiiction, not feedom, 
which could alone requue him to make any declaration on the subject. 
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We might really suppose that at this day 16 would be superfluous 
to assert that Catholics aie fiee and unembairassed ın their geology 
and paleontology But that I may not seem to shirk a pomt on 
which the Professor lays such stress, namely, the “six days” of 
creation, I will say a few words as to the position of Catholics with 
repard to this matter 

Now, authorities showing the freedom of Catholics in this iespect 
are so numerous, that ıt ıs only difficult to choose ‘In the first 
place we have St Augustm and his many followers, also St Hilde- 
gaid, Bertier, Berchetti, Ghici, Robebacher, and Bossuet Cardinal 
Cajetan says distinctly that the six days were not real days, but 
meant to indicate order . And I may cite also Cardinal Gousset, ‘ 
“Theol Dogmatique,’ t 1 p 108, seg ; Frayssinous, “Défense du 
Christianisme,” conf “Moise, historien des temps p11mutifs,”’ Perrone, 
S*J, “Prelect Theol,” vol 1 p 678 (édit. Migne, 1842) But it 
is 1eally needless to speak of wiiters during the last few years, for 
bookstare daily printed at Rome weth the permission of authority such as 
Perrone, just mentioned, also Tongiorgi and Pianciani (“‘ Cosmogonia 
Naturale,” p 24), before referred to In Enghsh we have Cardinal 
Wiseman’s “Science and Revealed Religion,” Lectures v and vi., 
and only last year a simular work was published in London by the 
Rev Dr Gerald Molloy 

So much for the question of the six days. But before leaving the 
subject of Christianity and evolution, there is yet one more point 
which ıt may be well to notice With respect to the hypothesis I 
advanced that Adam’s body might have been formed by evolution 
like those of other animals, the soul being subsequently infused, Pro- 
fessor Huxley remarks — 


“Tf Suarez 1s any authoity if is not Catholic doectime ‘ Nulla est in 
homine forma educta de potentia mate1ie’ 1s a dictum which 1s absolutely 
inconsistent with the doctiine of the natuial evolution of any vital manı- 
festation of the human body Moreover, if man existed as an animal before 
he was piovided with a tational soul, he must, in accordance with the 
elementaiy 1equuements of the philosophy m which Mi Mivart delights, 
have possessed a distinct sensitive and vegetative soul or souls Hence, 
when the ‘breath of life’ was breathed nto the manlike animal’s nostails, 
he must have aheady been a living and feeling creatme But Suarez pa- 
ticularly discusses this point, and not only rejects Mi. Mivart’s view, but 
‘adopts language of very theological strength 1egaiding it’ ” 


Professor Huxley then quotes from Suarez a passage ending “alle 
enim spuitus, quem Deus spiravit, anima rationahs furt, et PLR EAMDEM 
FACTUS EST HOMO VIVENS, ET CONSEQUENTER, ETIAM SENIENS,’ and 
a conciliar decree condemnimg the assertion of the existence of two 
souls ın man 

It is surely not less prudent than it 1s just to 1efiam from speak- 
ing authoritatively of that which we have not studied and do not 
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compiehend The fact ıs that Professor Huxley has completely mis- 
apprehended the significance of the passages he quotes No wonder 
1f reasoning perfectly lund to those who have the key appears a 
mere “darkening of counsel” to those who have not mastered the 
elements of the systems they ci1ticise 

To say that Suarez “ rejects Mr Muvait’s view ” 1s absurd, because 
no such view could by any possibility have been present to the mmd 
of any one of his day. To say that anything ın the passage quoted 
is, even im the faintest degree, inconsistent with that view, 1s an 
utter mistake This is plan, fiom the doctrine as to the fusion 
of every soul into every infant, which was generally received at the 
period when Suarez wrote 

This doctrine was that the human feetus is at first anymated by a 
vegetative soul, then by a sentient soul, and only afterwaids, at some 
penod before buth, with a rational soul. Not that two souls ever 
coexist, for the appearance of one comeides with the disappearance 
of its predecessor—the sentient soul including im it all the powers 
of the vegetative soul, and the rational soul all those of the two 
otheis The doctrme of distinct souls, which Professor Huxley 
attiibutes to me as a fatal consequence of my hypothesis, ıs simply 
the doctrine of St Thomas himself. He says (Quest Ixxvi, art 3, 
ad 3) —‘Dicendum quod piius embryo habet anmam que est 
sensitiva tantum, qua ablata advenit perfectior anima que est srmul 
sensitiva et imtellectiva ut infia plenius ostendetur.” Also (Quest 
exvul, art. 2, ad 2) —“Dicendum est quod anima preexistit ın , 
embryone, a piincipio quidem nutritiva, postmodum autem sensi- 
‘tiva et tandem intellectiva ” 

He then answers the objection that we should thus have three 
souls superposed, which he says 1s false because— 


‘‘Nulla forma substantialis accipit majus aut minus, sed superadditio 
majos perfectionis facit alam speciem sieut additio'unitatis fact alam 
specem ın numero Ideo dicendum quod cum generatio unius sit 
colluptio alte11us, necesse est dicere quod tam in homme quam ın anı- 
malibus alus, quando perfectioı forma advenit fit corruptio prioris, ita 
tamen quod sequens forma habet quidquid habebat pruma et adhuc amphus 

Sic igitur dicendum quod anima intellectiva creatur a Deo in fine 
generationis humane qua simul est et sensitiva et nutitiva corruptio 
formis pieexistentibus.”’ 

Now I am not saymg anything about the truth of this doctrine, 
but only thatit perfectly ha:monizes with the hypothesis thrown out; 
while that 1t was the doctime generally held ın Suarez’s day should 
be known to everyone who wiites upon such a subject at all This 
agieement between the doctrine and the hypothesis will readily be 
apprehended, for 1f Adam was formed in the way of which I suggested 
the possibility, he would, till the infusion of the rational soul, be 
only animal vivens et sentiens, and not “homo” atall But when 
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the rational soul was infused, he thereby, as Suarez justly says, 
“ factus est homo vivens, et consequenter, etiam sentiens.” 

The dictum, “Nulla est ın homine forma cducta de potentia 
materi,” 1s nothing to the pomt, because I never supposed that the 
“forma rationals” was ın potentia materi, but only the “forma 
sentiens,” which would disappear and become non-existent as soon as 
_ the “animal,” by the infused rationality, becomes “homo” Thus, 
so far fiom bemg inconsistent with my hypothesis, ıt supports 1t, for 
the dictum must have been apphed by Suarez to every child, the 
“forma sentiens” of which he must have allowed to be “educta de 
potentia materiz,” although the “ forma rationalis”’ m his doctrine, as 
in my hypothesis, is duectly created by God, and 1s ın no way “educta 
de potentia materix”’? Professor Huxley has read Suarez ad hoc, and 
evidently without the gwdance of any one famihar with that author, 
or with his philosophy, and the necessary consequence of writing on 
such a subject under such circumstances follows of course 

I think that ıt must now be plain to all readers, from the passages 
referred to, that there 1s perfect freedom for even the very strictest 
Christians, not only as regards the question of the six days, but also 
with respect to the full doctrme of Evolution 

Piofessor Huxley, deed, must know well that, in addition to the 
authority of approved writers of ancient and modern times, there is a 
hung authority xa the Church. That authority, moreover, is ready 
at any moment to condemn heresy ın the published expressions of 
any of her children, and certain to detect ıt, the question as to such 
views as evolution bemg tenable solatur ambulando The Professor 
congratulates himself prematurely on the “ spontaneous 1etieat of the 
enemy from nine-tenths of the territory which he occupied ten years 
ago” Not one step backnards has been taken by the enemy Piofessor 
Huxley seems to detest above all. In proof of this I can refer to the 
Rambler of March, 1860, wherein a position was at once taken up, 
which is substantially identical with that which I maintain now 

A. word as to what I cannot but consider the very regretable 
animus which Professor Huxley displays ın this matter We have 
been accustomed to hear agai and again the assertion that men of 
science differ fiom the devotees of theology, in that they enter on 
their inquiries équo ammo, free from prejudice, and desirous only of 
truth Belevers have been warned, usque ad nauseam, that a wish 
to believe vitiates all their arguments But what weight can we 
attach to Professor Huxley’s conclusions when he tells us with regard 
to the doctrine of Evolution that “the position of complete and 
irreconcileable antagonism which, m his opinion, 16 occupies to 
the Catholic Church, is ‘ one of uts greatest merits in my eyes?” A 
similar, though less striking, theological prejudice ıs also exhibited 
by Mr. Darwm himself He tells us, ın his “ Descent of Man,” with 
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characteristic candour, that m his “Origin of Species” his first 
object was “to show that species had not been separately created,” 
and he consoles himself for admitted error, by the reflection that “TI 
have at least, as J hope, done good service ın aiding to overthrow the 
dogma of separate creations ” * 

I have already refused to allow that I contend for less than the 
intellectual and religious interests of all Christians But, ım fact, I 
may claim a yet wider sympathy , for ın my book I have suppoited 
the dogma of creation as against all those who decline to assert the 
existence of a God, on the one hand, 01 those who identify him with 
the creation on the other, and I have endeavoured to uphold the 
Theistic conception as opposed to Antitheism+ and Pantheism 
respectively 

Professor Huxley tells us that the necessity of a belief ın a personal 
God, m oder to a religion worthy of the name, “1s a matter of 
opinion!’? Of course the word may be employed in some unusual 
sense I recollect reading of a certan Emersonian who, having 
accompanied his wife to see Fanny Elsler dance, and beng charmed, 
remarked to her during the performance—" Margarot, this ıs poetry ” 
To which his ‘wife 1ephed—‘ No, Paul, 1t 1s regon’? Of such 
rehoion I willingly make a present to Professor Huxley But, apart 
from such zarre employments of the word, I firmly adhere to my 
proposition I know that Buddhism 1s sometimes asserted to be 
atheistic, but the conception of a power or principle apportioning 
after death rewards and punishments according to a standard of 
virtue, necessarily involves the existence of an entity, which, as being 
most powerful, intelligent, and good, 1s, virtually,’ and logically, a 
personal God, whatever be the name habitually applied to it 

I do not know what precise meaning Professor Huxley would give 
to the word ieligion He speaks of “ worship, ‘for the most part of 
the silent sort,’ at the altar of the Unknown and the Unknowable,” 
but he has not (as far as I recollect) explained to us as yet the full 
and exact nature and tenets of that religion the ritual of which 1s 
thus hinted at Mr Darwin’s conception of religion 1s, however, 
sufficiently definite He tells us that ıt consists “of love, complete 
submission to an exalted and mysterious superior, a strong sense of 
dependence, fear, reverence, gratitude, hope for the future, and 
perhaps other elements ” 

Let us apply this to the Unknown and the Unknowable ‘“ Love” 


* Tam indebted to Mı Chauncey Wright for calling my attention to this remark, 
which had escaped my notice 

t By antitheism I mean that opmion which is opposed to theism, without dogmati- 
cally denying the existence of God Antitheists deny that we can make any assertion 
whatever about that which undezhes phenomena, and which they term the “ unknow- 
able ” . 

4 “Descent of Man,” vol 1 68 
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for that of which we can by no possibility know anything whatever, 
and to which we may as reasonably attribute hidcousness and all 
vileness, as beauty and goodness! “Dependence” on that of which 
treachery and mendacity may be as much characteristics as are faith- 
fulness and truth! ‘‘Reverence” for an entity, whose qualities, if 
any, may resemble as much all we despise as all we esteem, and which, 
for all we know, may be indebted to our faculties for any recognition 
of its existence at all! “Gratitude” to that which we have not the 
faintest reason to suppose ever willingly did anything for us, or ever 
will! “Hope” ın what we have no 11ght whatever to believe may 
not, with equal justice, be a legitimate cause for despair as pitiless, 
inexorable, and unfeeling, if ‘capable of any sort of intelligence 
whatever ! 

This is no exaggeration Every word here put down 1s sétrectly 
accurate, for if that which underlies all things 1s to us the unknowable, 
then there can be no reason to predicate of 1t any one character rather 
than its opposite If, on the other hand, we ave any reason to 
predicate goodness rather than malice, nobility 1ather than vileness, 
then let preachers of the unknowable abandon ther unmeanmg 
jargon, for ıt 1s no longer with the unknowable we have to deal, and 
we are plunged at once into a whole world of as distinctly dogmatic 
theology as can be concerved—a theology the dogmas of which are 
profoundly mysterious, while they are even more trying, and at the 
same tıme more illuminating, to the reason, than any others of the 
whole catena which logioally follow 

Although I have taken up this broad ground in controversy, and 
only contended for truths common to all believers in revelation, 
nevertheless I would not have ıt supposed that I ın any way shiink 
from openly avowing my position as a Catholic Chiistian, and I can- 
not consider it other than a compliment to my creed that Professor 
Huxley, in his attack on Christianity generally, singles ıt out for his 
special hostility All Chiistians owe a debt of gratitude to Professor 
Huxley, for calling forth more clearly the certainty that the religion 
has nothing to fear fiom the doctrine of evolution It 1s, however, 
Cathohe Christians who are pie-eminently beholden to him for 
occasioning a fresh demonstiation of the wonderful way in which 
their greatest teachers of bygone centuries, though imbued with the 
notions and possessing only the rudimentary physical knowledge of 
their days, have yet been led to emit fruitful principles by which the 
Church ıs prepared to assimilate and harmonize even the most 
advanced teachings of physical science. 

Professor Huxley indulges ın rhetorical declamation as toa “ blind 
acceptance of authority,” but such acceptance is as much repudiated 
‘by me as by Professor Hule, The Church, ın addressing unbe- 
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levers, appeals to “reason” and “conscience” alone for the estab- 
lishment of that Theistic foundation on which she reposes, and no 
acceptance of authority can be called “blind” which results from 
a clear perception both of 1ts rational foundation and of the harmony 
of its dogmas and precepts with those highest faculties of our nature, 
reason and conscience 

I confess myself weary of these tedious declamations as to the 
incompatibility of science with Chiistianity on the one side, as also 
of timid deprecations on the other The true position of these two 
powers justifies neither such hopes nor such fears, for, ın truth, no 
possible development of physical science (and as to Biology I claim 
to speak with some sheht knowledge) can conflict with Christian 
dogma, and therefore every attempt to attack from that basis 1s neces- 
sarily futile. 

On the othe: hand, so far from the Christian religion tending to 
cramp or fetter imtellectual development, ıt 1s notorious that some 
of the profoundest thinkers of recent as of more*ancient times, have 
been believers in Christianity, and I am convinced that every man 
who rejects that belief 1s 2pso facto necessarily condemned not only 
to a moral but also, and as mevitably, to an intellectual inferiority 
as compared with what he might attain did he accept that system 
in its fulness The Christian creed has long been before the world 
I would invite Professor Huxley to formulate his system in distinct 
propositions, that ıt also may be tested 3 our supreme and ultimate 
standards—‘ reason ” and “conscience ’ 

With the extreme hatred of Cathoheity which anımates my cı aie, 
it is easy to understand the irritation which my demonstration of 
the harmony which exists between the Chuich and modern science 
has caused him He lets ıt be seen that, he had supposed science to 
have thoroughly refuted some of the Church’s fundamental dogmas, 
hence the vehement reproaches I have unwittingly drawn down upon 
my head by my endeavour to promote concord I feel persuaded, 
however, that an intolerance which would exclude from the band of 
“loyal soldiers of science,” a Secchi, a Van Beneden, and a Sullivan, 
merely because they happen to be at the same time “tive sons of the 
Church,” will not commend itself to the great bulk of my scientific 
fellow-countrymen any more than the wish to deprive Catholics of 
their common rights as citizens will be approved of by the English- 
speaking races ‘generally 

Tuning to Piofessor Huxley’s observations ın' another branch of 
philosophy, I proceed now to say a few words as to his strictures on 
the psychology of the Quarteily Reviewer. 

I apprehend that my ciitic’s psychological views coincide in the 
main with those of Mr Herbert Spencer. Now it 1s not of course 
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possible within the limits of this article to write a treatise on psycho- 
logy, and nothing less would be requisite to explain the grounds of 
my complete and fundamental divergence fiom the views referred to 
It must suffice to say here, that Professor Huxley has adduced no 
argument and has brought forward no kind of illustration which I 
have not maturely considered and deliberately rejected as madequate 
and fallacious. Another time I hope to be able to go at length 
into this question and to endeavour to explain, according to the 
system I adopt, the facts adduced by the opposite school, as also 
to support my views by positive arguments In the meantime I 
heartily re-echo Professor Huxley’s tribute to the supreme ımport- 
ance of “the philosophical questions which underlic all physical 
science,” and I am confident that vast good would result if only men 
could be brought to undergo the labour and persevering application 
necessary for their thorough imvestigation 

I must here, then, confine myself to the clearing up of some mis- 
apprehensions and misrepresentations 

In the first place, Professor Huxley objects to the assertion that 
“sensation” is not “thought,” “though sensations supply the con- 
ditions for the existence of thought ” He says“ 


“Tf [recall the impression made by a colour or an odour, and distinctly 
remember blueness 02 muskiness, I may say with perfect propiiety that I 
‘think of’ bluc o musk, and so long as the thought lasts, 16 1s sunply a 
fant 1epioduction of the state of consciousness to which I gave the name in 
question, when it first became known to me as a sensation ” 

« Now, if that faint 1epioduction of a sensation which we call the memory” 
of 18, 18 properly termed a thought, 16 seems to me to be a somewhat forced, 
proceeding to diaw a haid and fast line of demarcation between thoughts 
and sensations If sensations are not rudimentary thoughts, 1t may be said 
that some thoughts are 1udimentary sensations No amount of sound con- 
stitutes an echo, but for all that no one would pretend that an echo js 
something of totally different natue fiom sound ” 


To this E can now only reply by observing that according to my 
view a recalled thought is not a “rudimentary sensation,” though 
the sensible memory is made use of with regard to1t I also deny 
utterly that the faint recurrence of a sensation can ever be properly 
termed a thought, and the act of “iecalling” such sensation 1s only 
to be so named on account not of the sensation recalled, but of the 
intellectual, voluntary act of recalling 

The analogy of an echo 1s false and misleading An echo is 
merely a particular kind of sound, but a thought 1s mot merely a 
particular kind of sensation 

Again, Professor Huxley objects to the assertion that sensations 
supply the conditions for the existence of thought or knowledge— 
saying - 
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“Tf this imphes that sensations supply the conditions fo. the existence 
of our memory of sensations, ol of ow thoughts about sensations, 1618 a 
tiuism which if 1s hardly worth while to state so solemnly If 1t implies 
that sensations supply anything else if 1s obviously erroneous And if if 
means, as the context would seem to show if does, that sensations are the 
subject-matte1 of all thought or knowledge, then it 1s no less contrary to 
fact, inasmuch as oul emotions, which constitute a large part of the subject- 
matte: of om thought or of knowledge, are not sensations ” 


It seems to me that this argument is quite unfair, and that it is 
a false dlemma The reviewer’s words evidently pomt to “ sensa- 
tions” as the condition of our knowledge of external objects, and 
this, at least, is no truism For my part, if I understand Professor 
Huxley rightly, I should assert that to be “axiomatic? which he 
says is “ obviously erroneous ” 

The short summary in the Quarterly Remew of the psychical 
characters common to man and brutes on the one hand, and peculiar 
to man as a rational animal on the other, was evidently not intended 
as an exhaustive catalogue, but merely as a concise statement of 
certain leading and essential differences. Therefore “emotion,” as 
avowedly common to man and brute, and volition and memory, as 
beside the question, were reasonably left unnoticed 

A carping criticism as to the word “agency” as applied to 
sensation 1 these reflex acts ın which sensation intervenes, 1s what, 
I confess, I should not have expected fiom Professor Huxley. He 
certainly would never think of denying the intervention of sensation 
in such acts 

As to his asseition that the Quarterly Reviewer in conceding to 
animals his first four groups of actions, “ grants all that 1s necessary 
for the purposes” of his critic, 1t 18 an error which arises from the 
thorough misapprehension by Professor Huxley of the Reviewer’s 
position, as will be made manifest by what I have to say concernmg 
reason and predication. 

Professor Huxley gives us, m wlustration of his views, a comparison 
between a gamekeeper and a greyhound, both engaged in coursing, 
the relevancy of which, I confess, escapes me 

No one denies that man ıs an animal No one denies that the 
sensitive faculties of the greyhound are possessed by the man just as 
are his digestive and locomotive faculties No anatomist denies that 
man’s bodily structure closely resembles the. brutes’, and I, at least, 
have been forward ın asserting 1t I maintain, however, that though 
man aud dog agiee in exhibiting the phenomena of /eelng, they 
differ altogether as to the phenomena of thinking, of which man 
alone gives any evidence 

Professor Huxley asks a smgular question. He says—“ What 
is the value of the evidence which leads one to believe that 
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one’s fellow-man feels? The only evidence ın this argument of 
analogy, 18 the srmilazity of his stracture and of his actions to one’s 
own” Surely ıt 1s not by similaiity of actions, ın any ordinary 
sense of the word, but by danguage that men aie placed in communi- 
cation with one another, and that the rational intellect of each 
perceives the rationality and sensibility of his fellow-man 

Professor Huxley asserts that by “a combmation of sensible 
images,” the Quarterly Reviewer must mean more than his words 
imply, or otherwise a greyhound would not run after a hare 
Certainly the Reviewer could hardly have suspected that any one 
would take him to mean that brutes are destitute of appetites and 
emotions The conjunction, however, of these appetites and emotions 
with sensible images ın complex associations 1s certainly amply suffi- 
cient to explam all that is exhibited by dogs in “the noble art of 
coursing,” and this Professor Huxley must allow uf, as I suspect, he 
would attribute nothing essentially higher to the gamekeeper himself ` 

On the question concerning morality I have, I conceive, some 
reason to complain of Professor Huxley’s treatment ‘of my observa- 
tions From the remarks which he has again and again made, ıt 
1s evident to whom he attributes the article ın the Quarterly Renew 
Nevertheless, he, in the first place, misrepresents my statement in 
my book, and attiibutes to me an absurdity which 1s not mm it, but 
which is distinctly pomted out and repudiated in the Quarterly | 
Reien In the second place, he accuses me of neglecting a remaik 
made by Mr Darwm, which remark is not only referred to, but 
actually quoted in the same leview. 

First, with regard to Mr. Darwin In this matter Professor 
Huxley aceuses me of chaiging that gentleman “with bemg ignorant 
of the distinction between materal and formal goodness,” though 
Mi. Darwin himself “discusses the very question at issue in a 
passage, well worth reading, and also comes to a conclusion opposed 
to Mi Mivart’s axiom” As I have said, this passage is not only 
referred to, but actually quoted ın the Quarterly Renew In that 
passage, however, Mr Darwin, though he notices, gives no evidence 
of fully understanding my distinction, nor, though he notices an 
objection, does he meet the difficulty in the least Professor Huxley 
seems to think that because Mr Darwin has referred to an objection, 
that that objection has thereby lost zts force The objection, how- 
ever, has not been refuted either by Mr Daiwin or Professor Huxley, 
and hence ıt becomes probable that, as I am convinced is the case, . 
it cannot be refuted í 

We will turn now to the more serious mis:epresentation of which 
I bave to complam My critic exhibits me as committing the absurdity 
of maintaining that no act can be “good” unless ıt 1s done with 
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deliberate and actual advertence n every instance—as if I thought 
that a man must stand still, consider and 1eflect ın each case in order 
to perform a menitorious action. He also implies that I am so 
unreasonable as to deny “merit” to actions done unreflectangly and 
spontaneously from the love of God or one’s neighbour. 

What I assert, however, 1s, that for an act to be “ good ” it must 
be really duected by the doer to a good end, ether actually or 
virtually Theidea of good, which he has in the past apprehended, 
must be influencing the man at the time, whether he adverts to ıt 
or not, otherwise the action 1s not moral The merit of that virtue 
which shows itself even in the spontaneous, indeliberate actions of 
a good man, results from the fact of previous acts having been con- 
sciously directed to goodness, by which a habit has been formed 
The more thoroughly a man is possessed by the idea of goodness, the 
more his whole bemg ıs saturated with that idea, the more will 
goodness show itself in all his even spontaneous actions, which thus 
will have additional merit through then very spontaneity Now 
this was actually expressed ın the Quarterly Revien, where of such 
an act ıt 1s stated that “it 1s moral as the continuation of those 
preceding deliberate acts through which the good habit was originally 
formed, and the rapidity with which the will is directed in the case 
supposed may indicate the number and constancy of antecedent 
meritorious actions ”’ 

Not only, however, does Piofessor Huxley avoid notice of this 
passage, but he quotes my words as to the unmeritorious nature of 
actions “‘unaccompanied by mental acts of conscious will directed 
towards the fulfilment of duty,” so as to lead his readers to believe 
that I say this absolutely He takes care not to let them know that 
here I am speaking ~ only of the “actions of brutes, such as those 
of the bee, the ant, or the beaver,’ which, of course, never at any 
penod of the lives of any one of these creatures were consciously 
directed to “goodness” or “duty” as an end, so that no later 
spontaneous actions could in their case result from an acquued habit 
of virtue, on which account I was fully justified ın speaking of then 
actions as devoid of morality 

Professor Huxley speaks of “the most beautiful character to 
which humanity can attam, that of the man who does good without 
thinking about ıt” (p 468) Does he mean that the absence of 
thought ıs the cause of the beauty? If so, then if I do the most 
beneficial acts ın my sleep, I attam this apex of moral beauty This, 
of course, he will not allow Therefore, ıt 1s not by reason of the 
not thinking about it that the action ıs beautiful, but, as Professor 
Huxley goes on to say, “because he loves justice and 1s repelled by 

+ See “ Genesis of Species," p 221, 2nd edition 
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evil’ In this last, then—in this habit of mind, the beauty consists 
But will' the Professor say that the man got himself into this state 
without previous acts of conscious will? Can a man love justice 
without beg able to distinguish between the just and unjust? if 
he loves moral beauty, must he not Anow it ? 

Professor Huxley does not, I believe, mean what he says when he 
asserts that acts may be moral which are not directed to a good end 
Were 1t so, such words as “ virtue” and “ goodness ” would have no 
rational and logical place in his vocabulary 

Similaily, I do not beleve him when he says he “utterly rejects” the 
distinction between “ material” and “formal” morality {I do not, 
because he has elsewhere asserted that “ our volition counts for some- 
thing as a condition of the course of events” I, however, he 
rejects the distinction he says he rejects, he thereby absolutely 
denies every element of freedom and spontaneity to the human will, 
and reduces our volition to a rank ın the “ course of events,” which 
counts for.no more than the freedom of a match as to ignition, when 
placed within the flame of a candle With the enunciation of this 
view, “formal morality’? most certainly falls, and together with ıt 
every word denoting “virtue,” which thus becomes a superfluous 
synonym for pleasure and expediency 

Adverting now to the question of “ reason,” according to Professor 
Huxley (p 463), “ratiocination ıs resolvable into predication, and 
predication consists ın marking, ın some way, the succession, the 
likeness and unlikeness, of things or their ideas Whatever does 
this, reasons, and 1f a machine produces these effects of reason, I see 
no more ground for denymg to ıt the reasoning power, because ıt 1s 
unconscious, than I see for refusing to Mr Babbage’s engine the 
title of a calculating machine on the same grounds ” 

“Thus ıt seems to me that a gamekeeper reasons, whether he is con- 
scious or unconscious, whether his reasoning 1s carried on by neurosis 
alone, or whether ıt involves more or less psychosis ” 

According to my idea of the matte, predication essentially consists 
not ın marking “succession, likeness and unlikeness,” but ım 
recognising these relations as true 

To this extent I 'may shelter myself. under the authority of Mr 
John, Stuart Mill Mr Mill, in criticising Sir William Hamilton’s 
definition of judgment, makes the followmg remarks (“ Examimation 


of Sir William Hamuilton’s Philosophy,” p 346) — 


‘The first objection which, I thmk, must occur to anyone, on. the 
contemplation of this definition, is that ıt omits the man and chai acteristic 
element of a judgment and of a pioposition. .. When we judge oi assert, 
there 1s intioduced a new element, that of objective reality, and a new 
mental fact, belief Oui judgments, and the assertions which express 
them, do not enunciate our mere mode of mentally conceiving things, but 
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our conviction or persuasion that the facts as conceived actually exist, and 
a theory of judgments and piopositions which does not take account of 
this, cannot be a üue theory In the words of Reid ‘I give the name of 
Judgment to every detexmination of the mrmd concerning uhat is true oL 
what ıs false This, I thmk, is what logicians, from the days of Auistotle, 
have called judgment’ And this is the very element which Sir Wm 


Hamilton's defimtion” (and I may now add Professor Huxley’? also] 
“omits fiom it” 


Further on Mr Mill says — 


* Belief 1s an essential element m a judgment The recognition of it 
as true ıs not only an essential part, but the essential element of it ag 
a judgment, leare that out, and there 1emains a mere play of thought, n 
which no judgment 1s passed It ıs impossible to separate the idea of 
judgment fiom the idea of the thuth of a judgment, for every Judgment 
consists in judging something to be true The clement belief, imstead of 
being an accident which can be passed m silence, and admitted only by 
implication, constitutes the very difference between a judgment and any 
othe: mtellectual fact, and it 1s contrary to all the laws of definition to 
define judgment by anything else The very meammg of a judgment or a 
ploposition is something which 1s capable of being believed or disbelieved , 
which can be tiue or false, to which 1t 1s possible to say ves or no ” 


In addition to this, Mr Mall, m his notes on his father’s, Mr. 
James Mill’s, “ Analysis of the Human Mind,” ably shows, agaist 
Mr Herbert Spencer, that 1ational behef cannot be explamed as 
bemg identical with mdissoluble association (vol 1. p 402) 

In denying, then, reason to brutes—in denying that their acts are 
rational, I do not, of course, deny for a moment that they are rational 
m the sense ın which Mr Babbage’s machine is caleulatmg, but 
what I do maintain 1s, that brutes have not the power of forming 
judgments in the sense above explaned And I still more 
emphatically deny that brutes have any, even the very dimmest, con- 
sciousness of such ideas as “ought’’ and moral excellence And 
because I further believe that no amount of sensible experiences can 
generate these conceptions, I deny that any brute 1s even potentially 
a moral agent Those who credit brutes with “ morality,’’ do so by 
first climmating from that idea all its essential characteristics 

One word now of cxplanation Professor Huxley scems much 
disturbed at my speaking of virtue as, in ns view, a kind of retrieving, 
and accuses me of mposing an “injurious mickname,”’ and making a 
“joke” Nothing could have been futher from my mtention than 
either one or the other As it happens the expression was not my 
onn, but was picked up in conversation with as thorough a Darwinian 
even as Professor FLuxley himself, who used it, as I understood, not 
as a nickname, but as a handy mode of bringing home his conceptions 
tomy mind. I made use of ıt ın all mmnocence, and I still think it 
singularly apt and appropriate, not certainly to express the conception 
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of virtue, but to brmg home the utilitarian notion of it Professor 
Huxley says, “ What if 1t 18? Does that make it less virtue?” I 
answer, unhesitatingly, that ıt not only makes ıt “less virtue,” but 
prevents its bemg virtue at all, unless 1 springs as a habit acquired 
from self-conscious acts directed towards an end recognised. as good 

Professor Huxley regrets that I should ‘‘eke out” my arguments 
against the views he patromses, by ascribmg to them “ logical 
consequences which have been over and over again proved not to fow 
from them ” But ıt was to be expected that a disciple of Mull,* such 
as Professor Huxley, would know that ın matters of this kmd zt is 
impossible to reason @ posteriorz, on account of the complexity of the 
conditions; and that the @ prior: argument, by deductions from in- 
evitable tendencies, can be alone employed If Professor Huxley is 
persuaded of the evil consequences of Christianity, I am equally 
persuaded of the evil consequences of his system. 

No one has a greater esteem for Professor Huxley than I have, 
and no one is more convinced than I am of the upmghtness of his 
intentions and his hearty sympathy with self-denyıng virtue. 
Nevertheless, the principles he unhappily advocates cannot but tend, 
by a fatal necessity, m one direction, and to produce results socially, 
politically, and morally, which he would be the first to deplore. They 
tend in the mtellectual order to the degradation of the mind, by the 
essential identification of thought with sensation, and in the political 
order to the evolution of horrors worse than those of the Parisian 
Commune I refrain from characterizmg their tendency in the 
moral order 

Before concluding, L must make one observation with regard to 
Mr Wallace I emphatically disclaim having had any intention of 
depreciating obliquely Mr. Darwim, though I desired to do justice 
to Mr Wallace It1s an undoubted fact that there are many men 
who, if they had thought out natural selection simultaneously with 
Mr Darwin, would have clamorously sought a recogmition of the fact, 


* In speaking of the application of the experimental method to social science, Mx 
Mall remarks —‘‘'This mode of thinking 1s not only general with practitioners im 
polites, and with that very numerous class who (on a subject which no ono, however 
ignorant, thinks himself sncompetent to discuss) profess to guide themselves by common 
sense rather than by science, but 1s often countenanced by persons with greater pre- 
tensions to mstruction As, however, the notion of appheabibty of expermmental 
methods to political philosophy cannot co-exist with any just conception of these 
methods themselves, the kmd of arguments from experience which the chemical theory 
brings forth as its fruts (and which form the staple, ın this country especially, of par- 
hementary and hustings oratory), are such as, at no time since Bacon, would have been 
admitted to be vahd in chemistry itself, or m any other branch of experimental science ” 
(Mill's “Logic,” vol n p 464) “Itas evident that Sociology, considered as a system 


of deductions d prrort, cannot be a science of positive predictions, but only of tendencies ” 
(Op ot. p 477) 
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and have lost no opportunity of asserting sumultaneity. No one can 
affirm that Mr Wallace has shown the faintest inclination of the kind, 
while no one can deny that if he had followed the clamorous path, 
his name would have been more widely known and more popularly 
associated with natural selection than has been, in fact, the case 

It 1s a gratuitous assertion on the part of Professor Huxley to say 
I have suggested that Mr Darwin’s emmence 1s due to Mr Wallace’s 
modesty, ın any other sense than what L have now explamed— 
namely, that had Mr. Wallace put himself more prommently forward, 
he would have been seen more distinctly by the popular eye, an 
assertion no one can question 

As a fact, I believe that Mr Wallace, m the passage quoted by 
Professor Huxley, allows his modesty to deceive him ‘fiom what 
I know of Mr. Wallace, I venture to affirm he undeirates his powers, 
and I am convinced he could have written as good a defence of natural 
selection as even the “Origin of Species” There are not wanting 
those who, though they have carefully studied Mr. Darwin’s work, 
only fully understood his theory when presented to their mind in 
the clear, lucid, and admirable writings of Mr Wallace 


Sr Georce Mivarr 
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rINHE critic who would find some single expression which resumes 
the tendency of each of an artist’s works, or an expression 
which resumes the tendency of all his works taken together, 1s 
commonly engaged in falsifying the truth of criticism, and m all 
cases runs a risk of losing the faithfulness of sympathy, the disen- 
gagedness of intelligence, the capacity for assuming various spiritual 
attitudes which should belong to hım A man will not be compre- 
hended in a formula, nor will the work of a man But in the case 
of Milton, and those who resemble him in his method as an artist, this 
doctrinaire style of criticism is at least not legitimate No poem, of 
course, 1s reducible to an abstract statement or idea, yet the state- 
ment, the idea, may be the germ from which the poem has sprung 
A tree glorious with all 1ts leaves and blossoming is much more than 
the seed in which it lay concealed, yet from the seed, with favour- 
able earth and skies, it grew Malton never sang as the bird sings, 
with spontaneous pleasure, through an impulse unobserved and 
unmodified by the mtellect The intention of each poem 1s clearly 
conceived by himself, the form is elaborated with a conscious study 
of effects There ıs ın hım none of the delicious emp évu of Shak- 
speare Maulton’s nature never reacted sumply and directly, finding 
utterance ın a lyrical cry, when umpressions from the world of 
nature or of society aroused the faculty of song The reaction was 
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checked, and did not find expression until he had considered his own 
feelings, and modified or altered them upon the suggestions of his 
intellect Malton’s passion is great, but dehberate, approved by his 
judgment, and he never repents, feeling that repentance would be a 
confession, not only of sin, but of extreme weakness and fatuity He 
1s not imaginative in the highest—in Shakspeare’s—-manner Each 
character of his mask, his drama, his epics, 1s an ideal character—a 
Miltonic abstraction incarnated He himself ıs, as much as may be, 
an ideal personage his hfe does not grow ın large, vital unconscious- 
ness, but 1s modelled, sometimes laboriously, after an idea And 
consequently his hfe, hke his writmgs, lacks the wprévu He 
resolves m early youth that ıt shall be a great hfe, and he carries out 
his resolution unfaltermgly from first to last He tends his own 
genius, and observes it He waits for its maturity, and watches He 
accepts his powers as trusts from God, and will neither go beyond 
nor fall short of them He 1s noble, but we are sometimes painfully 
aware that it is a nobleness prepense He loves to imagine himself in 
heroic attitudes—as defender of England and of liberty, as the 
afflicted champion of his people, fallen on evil days His very 
recreation 1s pre-arranged—-Mild heaven ordas a time for plea- 
sure* 

‘In all this Milton was-unlike Shakspeare’; and asthe men differed, 
so did the times Durmg the brighter years of the Elizabethan 
period, when ‘lfe—hfe of the mtellect, hfe of the zumagination, 
rehgious life, life of the nation, and lıfe of the mdividual—with 
one great bound'had broken through and over the medieval dykes 
and dams, and was rushing ‘onwards, somewhat turbid, ‘somewhat 
violent, yet gaming’a law and a majeste order from the‘mere weight 
of the-advancmg mass of waters—at that fortunate time to liveavas 
the chief thing, not'to adopt and adhere to a theory of hving 


“ Bhss was 16 n that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven !” 


At the tıme when Milton reached manhood, the unity of this 
new life of England was broken, and there were two conspicuous 
theories of life, to one of which each man was compelled to attach 
himself, two expermments of living, of which each person must assay 
one, two doctrines in religion, two tendencies in politics, two sys- 
tems of social conduct and of manners ‘The large insouciance of the 
earlier fashion of ving was gone, everyone could tell why be was 
what he was 

Thus the character of the period fell ın with Miltons natural 
tendency towards the conscious modelling of his life as a man, and 


* Sonnet to Cyriac Skinner 
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of his works as an artist after-certain ideals, types, abstractions It 
is not a httle remarkable that we have the authority and example 
of Milton himself for applymg to his wntings that criticism winch 
looks for an intention or express purpose as the germinal centre of 
each, and which attempts to discover an unity im them all, resulting 
from the constant presence of one domnantidea In the “ Defensio 
Secunda ” Milton looks back over his more important prose works, and. 
he finds that they all move mm a harmonious system around a central 
conception of liberty An ideal of hberty was that which presided 
over his public life, his hfe ın the world of action, and the books 
which were meant to bear upon the world of action refer to that 
ideal There are three forms or species of liberty, Milton tells us, 
which are essential to the happiness of man as a member of society— 
religious hberty, domestic, civil From an early period the first of 
these had ‘occupied ;his thoughts “What he had in view when 
he hesitated to become a clergyman,” Professor Masson remarks, 
“was, in all probability, less the letter of the articles to be sub- 
scribed, and of the oaths to be taken, than the general condition of 
the Church at that particular time” Prelatical tyranny, and the 
theories by which it was justified, inspired the indignant pamphlets 
to write which Milton resolutely put poetry aside. Domestic hberty 
“anvolves three materal questions—the conditions of the conjugal 
tae, the education of children, and the free publication of one’s 
thoughts” * Each of these was made a subject of distinct con- 
sideration—ain ‘ Tetrachordon ” and other wntings on the question 
of divorce, ın the Letter addressed to Samuel Hartlib on education, 
and in the Speech for the hberty of unlicensed prmting. Were ıt 
one of Milton’s critics, and not Milton himself, who had thus classed the 
“ Areopagıtıca ” amongst the treatises ın defence of domestic hberty, 
or who had represented the letter to Hartlib as concerned with 
liberty in any of its forms, should we not be ready to declare that he 
had departed from the sincerity of criticism, and_was forcing the 
author’s works at any cost to accord with a theory of hs own? Yet 
there 1s no forcing here , there 1s only the compulsion put upon Milton. 
himself by his dominant idea Cıvıl liberty occupied him last. He 
thought at an earher season that ıt might be left to the magistrates. 
It was not until events had proved that his pen might be wielded as 
a powerful weapon in its defence, that the “ Iconoclastes,” the “Pro 
Populo Angleano Defenso,” and the “ Defensio Secunda” were 
produced. 

Thus we are directed by Milton hımself to observe how the great 
cycle of his prose works revolves around this controlling idea of 
hberty. One ıs tempted to go on, and endeavour to apply this 


x 


* “ Defensio Secunda ” 
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authorized kind of criticism to Malton’s poetry Would it be 
surprising, or not rather a thing to be expected, if a certain unity of 
idea became apparent ım the work of the poet as ın that of the 
pamphleteer” Milton bemg what he was, a man governed by ideas, 
and those ideas being persistent and few—-Milton’s poetry at the 
same time dealmg with moral truth, and the abiding meanings of 
things—might we not naturally look for a single chief tendency, a 
permanent presence of one dominant conception in all his poetical 
self-utterance, epic and dramatic ° 

Mailton’s mner life, of which his poetry ıs an expression, as his 
prose ıs an expression of his outer, public life, was an unceasing 
tending from evil to good, from base or common to noble, a perpetual 
aspiration to moral greatness Not less than Goethe he studied 
self-culture Butwhile Goethe, with his deliberate Hellenism, made 
man an end to himself, Milton, over whom the Hebrew spint kept 
jealous guard, considered man at his highest as the creaturo of God 
And in the hierarchy of human faculties Milton assigned the place 
of supreme authority, as Goethe never did, to those powers which 
he upon the Godward side of our humanity, to those perceptions and 
vohtions which are concerned with moral good andevil The m- 
partiality of Goethe’s self-culture was undisturbed by any vivid 
_ sense of sm No part of his bemg seemed to him ın extreme peril 
from spiritual foes, no part appeared the object of a fierce assault, 1t 
was easy for him to transfer his attention serenely from this mde of 
his nature to that, while with resolute and calm persistence he strove 
to attain completeness of self-development To Goethe the world 
was a gymnasium or academy, and life a period of higher education 
The pecuharity of Milton’s view was, that before him the world lay 
as a battle-field, lıfe was a warfare against principalities and powers, 
and the good man a champion of God The sense of sin never 
forsook him, nor that of a glorious possibility of virtue. To Goethe 
nature presented itself as a harmonious group of mfluences favour- 
able, upon the whole, towards man; what he chiefly feared was a 
mistake ın his plan of culture, the substituting in his hfelong educa- 
tion of a subordmate power or faculty of his nature for the master 
power What Milton feared before all else was disloyalty to God, 
and a consequent hell, and to him nature, in its most significant 
aspect, was but the scene of an indefatigable antagonism between 
good and evil. In other words, Milton was essentially a Puritan. 
In spite of his classical culture, and his Renaissance sense of beauty, 
he not less than Bunyan saw, as the prume fact of the world, Diabolus 
at odds with Immanuel He, as well as Bunyan, beheld a Celestial 
City and a City of Destruction, standing remote from one another, 
with hostile rulers Malton added, as Bunyan also added, that final 
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victory must le upon the side of good That 1s, he assorted eternal 
Providence ‘There 1s a victory, which 1s God’s, not ours, it is our 
part to cleave to the Eternal One, his part to achieve the triumph 
on. our behalf 

Here we possess the dommant idea which governed the mner Ife 
of Milton, and the dominant idea around which revolves the cycle of 
his poetical works, as that of is prose works 1evolves around the 
idea of liberty There is a mortal battle waged between the powors 
of good and evil Therefore in each of Ablton’s greater poems there 
are two partics, opposed as hght and darkness are opposed, there are 
hostile forces arrayed for strife on this side and on that But God is 
omnipotent, the everlasting Jehovah There ıs, therefore, in every 
instance a victory of the righteous, wrought out for them by Divine 
help 

In addition to this, let ıt be borne in mind that Milton, as an 
artist, works in the manner of an idealist His startang-pommt is 
ordinanly an abstraction Whereas with Bunyan abstract virtues 
and vices are perpetually tending to become real persons, with 
‘Milton each real person tends to become the representative of an 
idea or a group, more or less complex, of ideas Hopeful, and old 
Honest, and Mr Feeble-Mınd, as we read, grow by degrees mto 
actual human bemgs,;who, had we hved two centuries ago, might 
have been known to us as respected Puntan neighbours Samson ` 
and Dalila, and not alone these persons of remote Eastern tradition, 
but Lady Alce Egerton and her brothers, veritably alive and 
breathmg, are, as Milton shows them, objects (to borrow a phrase of 
Dr Newman) rather of notional than real apprehension. 

“ Comus” is the work of a youthful spirit, enamoured of 1ts ideals 
of beauty and of ‘virtue, zealous to exhibit the identity of moral 
lovelmess with moral severity The real medent from which the 
mask originated disengages.itself, ın the ımagınatıon of Malton, fiom 
the world of actual occurrences, and becomes an occasion for the 
dramatic play of his own poetical abstractions The young Enghsh 
gentlemen. cast off their identity and mdividuality, and appear in the 
elementary shapes of “ First Brother” and “Second Brother” The 
Lady Alice mses into an ideal impersonation of virgin strength and 
virtue The scene 1s earth, a wild wood, but earth, as in all the 
poems of Milton, with the heavens arching over 1t—a dim spot, in 
which men “ strive to keep up a frail and feverish bemg” set below 
the “starry threshold of Jove’s Court,” 

‘Where those immortal shapes 


Of bright aenal spirits hve mspher'd 
In regions mild of calm and serene au ” 


From its first scene to the last the drama is a representation of the 
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trials, difficulties, and dangers to which moral purity 1s exposed ın 
this world, and of the victory of the bettc. prıncıple in the soul, 
gamed by strenuous human endeavour aided by the grace of God 
In this spiritual warfare the powers of good and evil are arrayed 
against one another, upon. this side the Lady, her brothers (types of 
human helpfulness weak ım itself, and hable to go astray), and the 
supeinatural powers auxiliary to vutue m heaven and ım earth—the 
Attendant Spirit and the nymph Sabrina 

The enchanter Comus 1s son of Bacchus and Circe, and inheritor 
of twofold vice If Milton had pictured the life of innocent mirth in 
“T/ Allegro,” here was a picture to set beside the other, a vision of the 
genius of sensual indulgence Yet Comus is inwardly, not outwardly 
foul, no grim monster lke that which the medieval mmagination 
conjured up to terrify the spurt and disgust the senses The attempt 
of sin upon the soul.as concetved: by Milton is not the open and 
violent obsession of a brute power, but involves a cheat, an nmposture 
The soul 1s put upon its trial through the seduction of the senses 
and the lowe: parts of our nature Flattermg les entice the ears of 
Eve, Christ 1s tried by false visions of power and glory, and benefi- 
cent rule, ‘Samson is defrauded of his strength by decertful blandish- 
ment And ım.hke manner Comus must needs possess a beauty of 
is own, such beauty as ensnares the eye untrained in the severe school 
of moral perfection Correggio sought him as a favourite:model, but 
not Michael Angelo He 1s sensitrve to rich forms and sweet sounds, 
graceful in oratory, possessed, lke Satan, of Ingh mtellect, but 
intellect in the service of-the senses, he surrounds himself with a 
world of art which Iulls-the soul into -forgetfulness of its higher 
mstincts and of duty, ‘his palace is stately, and “set out with all 
manner of deliciousness ” 

Over against this potent enchanter:stands the virgmal:figure of 
the Lady, who 1s:stronger than he Young men, themselves con- 
scious of high powers, and who are more truly ‘acquaimted with 
admiration than with love, find the presence of strength ın woman 
imvyincibly attractive Shakspeare, m his earlier dramatic penod, 
delighted to represent such female characters as Rosalmd, and 
Beatrice, and Portia, characters -at once stronger and' weaker than 
his Imogens and Desdemonas,—stronger because more mtellectual, 
weaker because less harmoniously feminme Shelley, who was never 
other than young, exhibited different types of heroic womanly nature, 
as conceived by him, in Oyntha of. “The Revolt of Islam,” and in 
Beatrice Cenc: Something of weakness belongs to the Lady of 
Milton, because she 1s a woman, accustomed to the protection of 
others, tenderly nurtured, with a fair and gentle body, but when the 
hour of trial comes she shows herself strong ın powers of yadgment 
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and of reasoning, strong in her spiritual nature, m her tenacity of 
moral truth, in her indignation against sin Although alone, and 
encompassed by evil and danger, she ıs fealess, and so clear-sig hted 
that the juggling practice of her antagonist 18 wholly ineffectual 
against her ‘There 1s much im the Lady which resembles the youthful 
Milton hrnself—he, the Lady of his college—and we may well beheve 
that the great debate concerning temperance was not altogether 
dramatic (where, mdeed, 1s Malton truly dramatic °), but was in part 
a record of passages m the poet’s own spiritual history Malton 
admired the Lady as he admired the ideal which he projected before 
him of himself She 1s, indeed, too admirable to be an object of 
cherishing love We could almost prolong her suffermgs to draw a 
more complete enthusiasm from the sight of her heroic attitude 

The Lady ıs unsubdued, and indeed unsubduable, because her will 
remains her own, a citadel without a breach, but “her corporal 
nnd ” is manacled, she 1s set ın the enchanted chair and cannot leave 
1t Richardson, an artist who like Milton wrought in the manner 
of the idealists, concerved a similar situation in his Clarissa To 
subdue the will of the noble and beautiful woman against whom he 
has set himself 1s as much the object of Lovelace as to gain possession 
of her person His mastery over her outward fate grows steadily 
from less to more, until at length it ıs absolute, but her true 
personality (and Richaidson never lets us forget this} remains remote, 
untouched, victorious, and her death itself is not defeat, but a well- 
conducted retreat from ths hfe to a position of greater security and 
freedom. Meanwhile,—to return to “ Comus,’’—the brothers wander 
in the wood They are alike in being aimless and helpless, if they 
are distinguished from one another, 14 18 only as “ First Brother ” 
and “Second Brother,” and by one of the simple devices common to 
ideal artists—first brother is a philosopher and full of hope and 
faith, second brother 1s more apprehensive, and less thoroughly 
grounded in ethics and metaphysics The deliverance of therr sister 
would be impossble but for supernatural interposition, the aid 
a forded by the Attendant Spirt from Jove’s court. In other words, 
Divine Providence 1s asserted Not without higher than human aid 
is the Lady rescued, and through the weakness of the mortal 
imstruments of divine grace but half the mtended work is accom- 
phshed Comus escapes bearmg his magic wand, to decerve other 
strayers ın the wood, to work new enchantments, and swell his rout 
of ugly-headed followers 

Little need be said of “Paradise Lost ,” the central idea is 
obvious There is agam a great contention, Heaven and Hell 
striving for the mastery Satan and hus angels are warring, first 
tumultuously and afterwards by crafty ways, against God and Messiah, 
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and the executors of God’s purposes Each of the unfernal Thrones 
and Dominations 1s an 1deal conception, the representative of a single 
living lust Satan himself ıs the spirit of disobedience, that supreme 
sin of which all other sins are but modes, he 18 a will alienated from 
God, and proudly accepting such alienation as the law of his nature 
Man’s virtue 1s placed upon its trial Paradise, so far fiom being the 
peaceful garden, 1s the central battle-field of the whole universe 
Adam falls, and evil for a tıme appears to have gamed the day, but 
such an appearance cannot but be fallacious—the woman contains 
within her the seed of promise, the great Deliverer who shall bruise 
the serpent’s head To “assert eternal Providence” 1s the declared 
intention of the whole work It closes, if m no tmumphant stram, 
yet in a spirit of serious confidence concerning the future -— 


“Some natural tears they dropp’d, but wiped them soon , o 
The worid was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide 
They hand in hand, with wand’ring steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way ”’ 


By the tıme “ Paradise Lost” was written, Milton had known love 
as distinct from admuration, the attraction not of identical but of 
complementary qualities The novel delight of surrender to a 
charm, the charm of a bemg weaker and fairer than himself, had 
been enough, and he had not provided for the difficulties of accom- 
modating this new self-surrender tothe self-maimtenance which was 
his natural and his habitual temper Ere long the discovery was 
made of femmine frailty The Lady of “Comus” had been created 
out of elements which belonged to his own character Eve was 
created out of all that he was not and could not be The. Lady 1s 
admirable, Eve ıs supremely desirable If the Lady had been 
seduced by the fraud of Comus, and had fallen, we should leave her 
among the monsters, and despair of goodness. but Eve, when she 
has eaten the apple, is hardly less loveable than before, and we 
know that hardly any fall is fatal to a character lke hers, which 
has no inexorable virtue ; ıt bends, but 1s not broken ‘Eve 1s a 
kind of abstract woman, essentially a typical bemg, an official 
mother of all lhymg” She 1s the Miltonic conception of the “eternal 
femmine” (das Ewigwebliche) ın nature. 

What passage ın the hfe of Christ would Milton select for treat- 
ment as the subject of us second epic? Paradise had been for- 
feited by the disobedience of Adam, by the perfect obedience of 
the Son of God ıt was recovered The supreme act of submission 
to his Father’s will was surely his obedience unto death, “even the 
death of the cross” “O my Father, if this cup may nob pass 
away from me except I drink it, Thy will be done.” The contrast 
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1s absolute between such obedient fidelity as this, and the wilfulness 
and disloyalty of the first Adam And when Chust had suffered 
death, and desporled hell, and rsen again, then Paradise was truly 
and completely: regamed Yctitis not the passion, the death, and 
tho triumphant resurrection of the Saviom which Milton deter- 
mined to render mwto song Does the reader not feel a certain m- 
congruity m the appropriating of this name “ Paradise Regained ” 
to a poem which leaves Christ at the outset of his earthly career, 
with his crown of thorns yet to wear, and his cross to be borne to 
Calvary? Not so did Milton feel To hım the first complete 
victory over Satan was equivalent to the final overthrow of the 
kıngdom of darkness, and the restoration. of the reign of all good- 
ness The great warfare was then brought to an issue—then, for 
the fist tume—and that issue was decisive Satan had found one 
mightier than he ın the Divine Man Now, obviously, no passage ın 
the life of Christ illustrates in such naked contrast the struggle 
between the powers of good and of evil as the assault made upon 
the virtue of Christ himself by the aich-enemy Victory in such a 
contest as that must be ultamate victory This, therefore, naturally 
from Milton’s pomt of view became the subject of “ Paradise 
Regamed ” 

In treating the history of the temptation m the wilderness, the 
genius of the poet moved under peculiar advantages Milton was: 
never dramatic ın the high sense of that word Varying, vital 
movement of thought and passion he was unable to exhibit The 
mystery and obscurity of lfe do not belong to the characters created 
by hım., Each of them ıs perfectly intelligible But Milton 
excelled ın the representation of characters :n position, and more 
particularly m the discussion of a “topic” by two characters who 
occupy fixed’ and opposing pomts of view This was not dialogue ; 
there 1s no giving and taking of ideas, no shifting of postions, no 
fluctuant moods, no mobility of thought It was rather. debate, a 
forensic pleading, with counsel on this side and onithat It wasa 
duel, not with rapiers gleaming under and over one another, and in 
a moment’s irregular strife changing hands—not sucha duel, but one 
much more deliberate, the antagonists alternately letting off ther 
heavy charges of argument, and alternately awarting the formidable 
reply ‘Paradise Regained” is a series of such debates, which 
remind us of the scene between Comus and the Lady m Milton’s 
early poem, where already the Miltonic manner appears fullyformed 

By obedience Christ regains Paradise Loyalty to God, fidelity: 
to the mghteous Father, 1s the supreme excellence of his character , 
its strength 1s not Pagan self-dependence, but Hebrew self-devotion 
to the Eternal One The consciousness of fihal virtue, of the union - 
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of his will with that of the Father, supports hım through every tual 
At the same time this obedience, unhke that claimed fiom Adam, 
does not he in the passtve accepting of an arbitrary rule The 
Saviour isa champion of God Hes filled, hke the ancient heroes 
of the Jewish race, with active veal foi the glory of God, and his 
people’s service — 
‘¢ Victorious deeds 

Flamed in my heart, heroic acts, one while 

To rescue Isiacl fiom the Roman yoke, 

Then to subdue and quell, o'er all the earth, 

Biute violence and proud tyrannie pow’, , 

Till tuth were fieed, and equity restored ”’ 


Hes a worthy leade: of mankind m the great warfare agaist sm 
and death, greate: ın his vutue than Adam could possibly have been, 
because the virtue of Chiist 1s generous and aspirmg, not mere 
obedience for obedience’ sake Such an antagonist no power of evil 
could withstand Satan is not only foiled, but crushingly defeated 
The purpose and the promise of God are fulfilled As the poem 
closes we hear the anthems of angelic quires sung for the victory of 
the righteous cause 

“Samson Agonistes’ remaims to be briefly studied Once agam 
there ıs the antagonism of good and evil God, the people of God, 
and their afflicted clneftam are set over agaist Dagon, his impious 
crew of worshippers, the enchantress Dalila, and the champion of 
the Phihstines, the giant Harapha It ıs apparently an unequal 
warfare Samson is bliind— 


> 


“ Ask for this great deliverer now, and find him 
Eyeless m Gaza at the mill with slaves ”— 


and his nation 1s likewise in bondage God’s order seems to be reversed 
Tt is the hour of Dagon’s triumph Worst of all it was by the 
moral weakness of their leader that the people of Israel had fallen 
But Adam had smned and was an exile from Paradise, and yet God’s 
order stood Christ was im the wilderness ım his humiliation, cold 
and hungry, drenched with ran, environed by the powers of hell 
The Lady sat enthralled by the spells of her deadly enemy, alone m 
the mdst of a rout of unclean creatures, and yet delaverance had been 
wrought And now the chosen nation, God’s representative among 
the peoples, was but tmed and afflicted for atime A sudden and 
awful victory 1s achieved on.their behalf And once again the choral 
song which ends the tragedy ıs a confession of a divine order of 
things, an assertion of- eternal Piovidence — 

‘ All 1g best, though we oft doubt 

What th’ unsearchable dispose 


Of highest Wisdom brings about, 
And ever best found 1n the close ” 
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Whatis Samson? Heisthe man gifted with divine strength, one 
who is great by the grace of God, yet a mortal, and therefore hable 
to fall As Milton’s first umportant dramatic conception, the Lady, 
is wrought out of materials supplied from his own character and inner 
experience, so 1s this, the last But as the beautiful youth, a poet 
more than a fighter, full of noble hopes and unrealized aspirations, 
differed from the aged man who had warred a good warfare, who 
had known disappointment and defeat, and now was fallen on evil 
days, so widely does Samson differ from Multon’s first glad ideal. 
The transformation is a strange one, and yet we recognise the one 
same personality Samson’s manner of self-contemplation 1s pre- 
cisely that of Milton He loves to present to his own imagination 
the glory of his strength, the greatness of his past achievements, and 
his present afflicted state This strength which he possesses he looks 
upon as Milton from his early years was accustomed to look upon 
his own extraordinary powers—as something entrusted to him, of 
which he must render an account It is his sorrow that such a noble 
eft should be compelled to base uses, and be made the gaze and 
scorn of his enemies But no suffering is so cruel as the memory of 
his folly Had Multon ever been betrayed into such weakness as 
that of Samson (Milton never was), he would have felt precisely as 
Samson feels. The single fall ıs fatal and irrecoverable He 1s not 
one of those who, under the ınfluence of time, and the world, and 
changing action, can slip back into his self-respect Bemg despie- 
able once, he must be always despicable. The thought of an 
honourable death, self-inflicted, yet not criminal nor weakly sought, 
must have been the one partial assuagement of his grief that ever 
came to him In this death which befalls Samson there is something 
deeper than poetical justice It brings peace and consolation, and 
“calm of mind, all passion spent,” as nothing else could It 1s the 
witness of God to the faithfulness, through all weakness and folly, 
of his champion 

Harapha, the Phihstie gant, 1s so unmistakably contrasted with 
Samson, that ıt is umpessible to miss Milton’s intention Samson 1s 
the man gifted with divine strength, Harapha ıs the type of the 
fleshly strength of this world, insolent and brutal He ıs the force 
which Christ m lis ardent youth burned to subdue over all the 
earth,— 

t Brute violence and proud tyrannic power ” 


It was Harapha after the restoration of Charles who insulted the 
bodies of Cromwell and Ireton and Bradshaw It ıs Harapha who 
still rules wherever material power is dissociated from moral and 
spiritual He 1s boastful, pitiless, vulgar, and, with all his msolence, 
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in the presence of divme strength he 1s a coward Let the 
Chorus interpret for us the significance of the meeting of the two 
champions — 


“ Oh, how comely ıt 1s and how reviving 
To the spurts of just men long opprest'! 
When God into the hands of ther delrverei 
Puts invincible might 
To quell the mighty of the earth, th’ oppressor, 
The brute and boist’rous force of violent men 
Hardy and industrious to support 
Tyrannic power, but raging to pursue 
The righteous and all such as honour truth , 
He all their ammunition 
And feats of war defeats, 
With plain herore magnitude of mind 
And celestial vigour arm’d ” 


Ca 


The brute violence of the flesh has for ıts appropriate ally the 
deceitful beauty of the flesh, full of vanity, and. lust, and cruelty 
Such beauty has now lost all its fascimation for Samson Even 
Harapha ıs less intolerable than Dalla—* Out, out, hyena!” The 
Lady of “ Comus” was created out of all that Milton conceived as 
admirable , Eve out of all m woman that is desirable; Dahla out of 
all that is detestable Her feminine curiosity, her femınıne love of 
dress—she comes towards the blind prisoner “with all her bravery 
on ”—her fleshly desire, her incapacity for any noble thought, her 
feigned relgion, her honeyed words implying the weakness and 
fatuty of hım whom she addresses, her wifely treachery and hard- 
heartedness, make up a personality which, above all others, must 
have been hateful to Malton Shakspeare would have smiled, and 
secretly accepted the enchantress as a fruitful subject of study 
Milton brings her upon the scene only to expose her, and drive her 
away with most genuine indignation. The Lady, Eve, Dahla—these 
are the women of Milton, each a great ideal figure, one dedicated to 
admiration, one to love, and the last to loathing 

We have now gone the round of Malton’s poetical works A 
Ime will recapitulate the substance of this essay Malton works 
from the starting-pomt of an idea, and two such ideas brought 
into beng what he accomplished as a man and as an artist His 
prose works, the outcome of his hfe of public action, have for their 
ideal centre a conception of human liberty His poetical works, the 
outcome of his imner hfe, his lfe of artistic contemplation, are 
various renderings of one domimant idea—that the struggle for 
mastery between good and evil ıs the prime fact of hfe, and that 
a final victory of the righteous cause 1s assured by the existence of 
a divine order of the universe, which Milton knew by the name of 
“ Providence ” 

EDWARD DOWDEN 
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“MORAL PHILOSOPHY AND SAVAGE LIFE. 


Prmthve Culture Researches into the Deyclopment of Mythology, 
Philosophy, Rehgion, Art, and Custom By Epwarp B 
Ts ror, Author of “ Researches unto the Early History of 
Mankind” Two Vols London John Murray 


pE RY one who has been even moderately acquamted with the 

progress of ethnology must have been growingly persuaded 
that ıts mvestigations were destined to biing out results of deep 
interest to the mental philosopher. On the other hand, philosophy 
itself seems to have realised, that the facts of savage hfe might 
come to bear closely on many of the psychological questions disputed 
in the schools Abundant evidence of this may be gathered from 
philosophical writings of note, and specially from those which deal 
with theories of moral distinctions The steady mcrease of materials 
has, of late years, been bringing us towards a position where a survey 
might be made with at least an approach to a world-wide induction 
We are now far 1n advance of the period when fragmentary references 
to savage life to be found in philosophie works, such, for example, 
as those in Locke’s Essay, can be regarded as satisfactory. Our 
acquaintance with remote tribes 1s now so vastly extended, that 
we are completely delivered from a large number of misapprehensions 
which, till recently, rested on seemingly good authonty. With the 
published observations of such travellers as Baker, Burton, Living- 
stone, Palgrave, Speke, and Wallace, and of such missionaries as Ells, 
Moffat, Wilhams, Turner, and a whole host of competent witnesses, 
we are ın a position more favourable than ever before for carrying 
out a careful induction And when, to the accumulated records 
of travel and missionary labour, we add the mvestigations of such 
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ethnologists as Lubbock, Tylor, and M'Lennan, in our own country, 
and researches into the Allgememe Culturwissenschaft, which Ger- 
many has supplied, we are plamly reaching the pomt—if we have 
not actually reached it—when philosophy must avail itself of the 
materials so lavishly provided 

The task of pronouncing on the philosophical significance of these 
materials, perplexing and delicate enough ın any circumstances, has 
been greatly simplified by the publication ın course of this vear of the 
new work of Mr Edward B Tylor, an author already so well known 
by his previous treatise, entitled “ Researches into the Early History of 
Mankind” This new work, bearmg the title of “ Primitive Culture,” 
is by far the most important contiibution which the British press 
has yet given to the departments of anthropology and ethnology. It 
embraces “ researches into the development of mythology, philosophy, 
religion, art, and custom,” and gathers mto one work a vast store of 
information, with ample reference to authorities, such as never 
before was within the reach of mquirms Whatever estimate may 
be formed of Mr Tylor’s theories, he 1s entitled to very high honour 
for the extent of his range of mquiry, for thoroughness of investiga- 
tion, and for caution ın reaching conclusions Myr Tylor upholds 
the theory of progression, and many of his arguments are coloured 
somewhat by his theoretic predilections, but too much praise cannot 
be awarded for his painstakmg endeavours to elucidate the facts. 

The first difficulty belonging to the question is that of ascertainmg 
the facts accurately and fully There is obviously more credit 
attaching to those who have been long resident in a district than to 
those who have done nothing more than make a hurried visit And 
still more mmportance is to be assigned to critical acquaintance with 
the language of the natives, without which no sure reliance can be 
placed on statements affecting ther convictions For these reasons, 
special weight needs to be given to the testimony of missionaries, 
goveinors, and civil commissioners, as witnesses who are likely to 
have had fuller opportumty for ascertammg facts than travellers 
could possibly have 

But a second and still more serious difficulty 1s connected with the 
2nterpretation of native convictions and practices We need to ascer- 
tain not only what are the beliefs and practices prevailing among 
savage o1 barbarian tribes, but also the most probable explanations of 
these We must seek to reach a theory of their theo11es,—-a reason- 
ablo explanation of their common acceptance of peculiar systems of 
behef It is at this pomt we come upon the philosophical problem 
mvolved And here we are most dependent on the aid of ethnolo- 
cists, who have made ıt their special work to compare together all 
varıc co of savage thought, and subject them to crıticism The task 
they uadertake 1s one of pecuhar difficulty They must compare all 
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known examples of uncrvilized or half-ervilized hfe, ın order to form 
some general theory of the present condition of the human race, such as 
may afford a key to the human history In view of the vast field of 
observation, and the very puzzling questions to be settled, one cannot 
wonder if those occupied with ethnological inquiry express serious 
misgivings as to the certainty of the results hitherto attamed . Even 
Mr Tylor admits this in the most decided manner He says “A 
combed intellectual and moral measure of human condition 1s an 
instrument which 2o student has as yet learned properly to handle” 
(i 25.) Such an admission fiom one who 1s certainly among the most 
competent authorities on the subject is sufficient to duce caution ın 
our reagonings. 

The great question between ethnologists themselves 1s, whether the 
condition of savage tribes is to be accounted for by a theory of 
degradation from a higher level, or whether the condition of civilised 
nations 1s to be accounted for by a theory of progression from a low 
level And between these rival theories stands the perplexing ques- 
tion as to the orginal condition of the race Between the contend- 
ing theories I shall not attempt to adjudicate I greatly doubt 
whether ethnology can bring us at all near a satisfactory solution of 
the question as to man’s original condition But, looking at things 
as they are, ıt seems quite impossible to deny that there 1s very wide- 
spread evidence both of deterioration and of progression. In fact, 
there can be no adequate theory which does not allow for the continual 
presence of both. Nevertheless, if we contemplate human history on 
a wide scale, there appears to be little reason to hesttate as to the 
evidence that progression is the primary or ruling principle. That 
“culture must be gained,” 2s a self-evident tiuth, whether mndividual 
or national life be contemplated And what is gamed can be pre- 
served. Men are not so completely mdependent that each man’s 
acquirements are entombed with his body The present inherits a 
legacy from the past There is a continuity m human acquirements 
__there 1s unfluence for a man’s thought after he himself has gone 
from the scene—apphication for serviceable mventions, long after the 
myentors have been forgotten To use a favourite term with Mr 
Tylor, there 1s a “ surveval,” not only of the superstitions, but also of 
the discoveries made amongst a people. . 

While, then, 11 may safely be admitted that progression 1s the 
governing principle in human history, some care needs to be taken m 
the references made to the starting point To say that the starting 
pomt was “a low orignal condition,’ * 18 not only an unwarianted 
assertion, as unproved, but is apt to be misleading on account of its 
ambiguity. Low ervihzation and low morality are not identical They 
ale not even necessarily 1elated to each other, for 1t 1s possible that 
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there may bea high morality with a low type of civilization Modern 
examples we have of this, such as the description of the Dyaks of 
Borneo given by Alfred R Wallace m his “ Malay Archipelago ” 
They are a people who have “ passed beyond the first stage of savage 
life m which the struggle for existence absorbs the whole faculties,” 
and Mr Wallace says, “they are truthful and honest to a remarkable 
degree,” t and, except in war, “crimes of violence . .. . are almost 
unknown ”t With such an example as this before us, 1t must be 
obvious how careful we need to be, in order to guard ourselves against 
hasty generalizations, specially such as would mvolve morality and 
civilization im necessary relationship, as if the degree of the one 
might be accepted as evidence as to the degree of the other. 

Suppose, then, that with these explanations we accept the pro- 
gressive theory, as embodying the governing law of human history, 
though not the only law which has dete:mined its course, what does 
the progressive principle imply ? It amounts to this, that the human 
family is capable of self-umprovement , that it 1s possessed of powers, 
in the exercise of which the comforts of individual and social hfe can 
be steadily mereased, mtellectual development can be advanced, and 
also, though less uniformly and certaimly, moral elevation secured 
I here throw out of account the question as to the original condition 
of man, and I seek only to ascertain what is at the basis of a pro- 
gressive theory of human history. If, then, the statement just given 
as to the general aspect of the progressive theory be accurate, 16 is 
obvious that its whole strength 1ests upon the capabilities of man as 
a rational beng I refram from complicating the question at this 
stage, by adding the moral to the rational At the very least, 16 1s 
as a rational bemg that man ıs capable of a history so different from 
all other forms of animate bemg in the world, and which finds its 
explanation m a theory of progression It 1s by the power of thought 
that men are capable of contrivances for increased comfort and wider 
use of the resources of nature, 161s by power of thought that they 
are able to bring ther lower nature mto subjection, and raise the 
standaid of culture for the, higher nature, and, to whatever theory 
of ethics a man lean, 1t 1s still uniformly admitted that reason guides 
him to the practice of morahty. Looking now at the progressive 
theory m this light, how does it apply to the different stages of 
savage and barbaric life? It clearly mvolves the position that there 
1s a logical consistency in human thought even im its lowest types 
Allowing for tradition and custom, and for the superstition which 1s 
incident to a state of ignorance, there 1s a coherence 1n the system of 
beliefs, laws, and sacred rites, such as makes the system assume the 
appearance of a consistent unity ın the eyes of the people by whom 
it 1s accepted And as knowledge mereases and thought becomes 
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more seaiching, this principle of logical consistency continues to 
assert itself, pressmg the people forward along the highway of 
civilization and cultme Widenmg and deepening thought supplies 
the condition of all human progress If, for example, a belief im 
_spirit-life may develop mto a behef ın future life of the soul, and that 
into a whole religious system, this 1s a development under the con- 
straming influence of logical consistency. And so 1t 1s everywhere, 
whether you deal with the social, mtcllectual, or religious condition 
of the people | 

Since, therefore, ethnological inquiry cannot restrict itself to the 
lower levels of material progress, but must contemplate the higher 
ranges of moral and religious life, and since, m doing so, 16 must 
construct a theory of that which 1s characteristic of man, as ullustrated 
by numerous examples, 1t comes necessarily into contact with philo- 
sophical mqwury ‘With what apparent results it has been at work 
in ethical questions I desire now briefly to indicate The question 1s 
this, What hght has ıt thrown on the essential features of man’s 
moral nature—so far as observation of the lowest types of human 
nature may be supposed to thiow light on what-is essential? And 
how far does this light fall, still more widely and remotely, on 
philosophical theories of man’s moral nature? In connection with 
these questions there are two points specially prominent in the stores 
of literature bearing on savage lıfe, and to these I shall restrict 
attention at present I refer to the illustration of ethical conceptions, 
lst, ın daw and morals, 2nd, m prevailing views as to a future state. 
The first and widest matter of interest ıs the facts, and the narrower 
and more difficult question 1s the legitimate and philosophical interpre- 
tation of the facts We need first to ascertain what are the opinions 
and practices found among savages, and then what 1s “ the hereditary 
standing of each opmion and practice,’ and how far ıt bears upon 
the philosophical question, which 1s distinct from the antiquarian. 

I Ethical conceptions discovered in lan and practice among savage 
tribes Law and practice may be taken together, on account of the 
close relation existing between them. At the same time, ıb 1s to bé 
borne in mind, that practice gives much wider testimony than law, 
as morals outstretch the boundary of legal enactment Men do not 
in any case legally enforce all that they regard as morally nght, but 
they do enforce what they on some ground or other regard as 11ght 
im some sense 

That men even in the lowest stage of savage life do distmguish 
between what they regard as nght, and what they account as wrong, 
may be held as proved from the consideration that all tmbes have 
some form of government, with laws which are enforced by regulated 
punishments for those who transgrese Our difficulties begm, how- 
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ever, when we attempt to reach satisfactory evidence as to the exact 
nature of the conceptions of savages as to good and evil No doubt, 
laws often exist, and continue to be enforced, on other than ethical 
grounds, which laws, nevertheless, are vindicated as yast and right 
We need, therefore, to penetrate to the substratum of thought which 
approves and sustams the laws or practices which prevail m any 
country. It 1s mdeed very difficult, by any form of questioning, to 
discover with certainty the fundamental convictions of the people. 
The utmost care is, therefore, needed to guard against hasty con- 
clusions, based upon single utterances Take, for example, the reply 
of the Pawnee chief to the question, “ Who are the good?” The 
answer was—“ The good are good warriors and hunters.” From 
such an answer it might be mferred that this man made no account 
of moral distinctions, and indeed the author who records it says this 
would also be the opinion of a zolf, if he could express it.* Yet 
the notions of the Pawnee chief and the impulses of the wolf would 
be very different, even if both were gifted with expression, and said 
exactly the same thing. Fighting and hunting are the two out- 
standing engagements of the savage. In these are seen all the good 
qualities of a man—his bravery, his patience, his endurance, his 
industry, his defence of those depending upon hum, and his provision 
for their wants In all this there 1s great room for knowledge of moral 
qualities, and probably the most decided test of its existence among 
savage races It ıs not without reason, therefore, that Mr Tylor 
says in this connection, “If experience has led societies of savage 
men to fix on certain qualities, such as courage, skill, and mdustry, as 
being virtues, then many moralists will say that such a theory 1s not 
only ethical, but lying at the very foundation of ethics’ That 1s 
to say, if even the savage recognises that such qualities as courage, 
endurance, and defence of his wife and children, are worthy of the 
dignity of his nature, while the opposite qualities would be a disgrace 
to him; that others warrantably expect these qualities, and with 
equal warrant condemn him if he play the coward and leave his 
family exposed to danger, while he provides for his own safety—there 
1s a Clear recognition of moral distinctions No doubt there may be 
at the same time the most horrid cruelty to enemies, and the most 
fiendish delight ın bloodshed Savages are savage m thei hfe, and 
we turn our attention to them now, not in the hope of finding a 
high type of moral excellence, but with the view of ascertaining 
whether, m the midst of all the darkness and vice, there be any 
recognition that virtue 1s vutue, and vice 1s vice We are secking 
for some traces of knowledge, not for evidence of motive poner sufficient 
to secure action im accordance with ıt We do not even seek for 
adequate knowledge, but only for such as may be appheable to the 
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circumstances in which savage men are placed, for thisis all that 
even an inturtional theory of morals would lead us to expect And 
so far is this knowledge from being absent, that Mr Tylor says even 
of those races who are so low that thew religion has httle in 1t 
representative of the moral element--“ It 1s not that these races 
have no moral sense, or no moral standard, for both are strongly 
marked among them, if not m formal precept, at least im that tra- 
ditional consensus of society which we call public opinion, according 
to which certain actions are held to be good or bad, nght or wrong ” ¢ 

Not only from common opmion among savage tribes, but stull 
more definitely from the lans enforced among them, do we find a 
clear recognition of the distinction of mght and wrong. And as these 
laws upheld by common consent very frequently apply to a form 
of vice common among the people, they discover very plainly a 
substratum of ethical thought which continues to exist m the mind 
even of those who constantly seek opportunity for violatmg the law. 
Take, for example, the “Compendium of Kaffir Laws and Customs,” 
published by Colonel M‘Lean, CB, long Chief Commissioner in 
British Kaffraria. The Kafir tendency of stealing cattle ıs well 
known, and the practice may be said to be common to all the tribes. 
And yet, so far from 1ts beng a sanctioned practice, the Kaffir laws 
on theft are decided, and strictly enforced, and they are such in therr 
nature as to afford a curious example of toleration for lawlessness, 
and at the same time punishment of dishonesty. ‘Seizing property 
by force on the plea of retaliation, . . . or under any other pretence 
whateve1, does not come under the head of stealmg” + Yet “ain all 
cases of theft of live-stock, the law allows a fine of ten for one ” + 
Again, “concealing a theft is no crime,” showing how slight anxiety 
they have to make execution of the law easy, but “assisting to 
commit a theft” 1s a erme punishable at law§ The Kaffirs are a 
people not in the lowest stages of savage life, yet they are far removed 
from civilization; and though they are a people contmually in the 
habit of stealang, and obviously, by the structure of their laws, desire 
to leave some scope for their favourite indulgence of “ cattle-lfting,” 
such ıs their regard for justice as the final resort, that they affirm 
crime to be a theft, and umpose heavy penalties on those who are 
found guilty. 

Lookmg acioss the records of savage life, and considering the 
circumstances m which many races exist, the marvel is that in the 
midst of deep moral degradation, there should be such evidence 
of a substratum of thought which bears witness to the recognised 
sacredness of moral distinctions In multitudes of cases it 18 obvious 
that the people give themselves httle concern with the reasons of 
things, and are content to acquiesce ın the hereditary claim of 
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existing laws Nevertheless, where these laws clash effectually with 
the known tendencies of the people, the unreasoned consent to the 
enforcement of justice, even in a rude form, bears witness to a power 
in man which ıs stronger than inclination, and passion, and all the 
forces of vice Long before men begin to philosophize, they see 
clearly the need for bowmg before moral obhgations. Mr. Tylor 
singularly reverses this order, and affiims “that doctrines which in 
the lower culture are philosophical, tend in the higher to become 
ethical” * To speak of philosophy as one of the accomplishments of 
the lowest order of savages is something new—placing a wider chasm 
between the lowest type of man and the highest of the infenor 
animals than current theories in other departments of science are 
disposed to allow, but we fear the accomplishment 1s more imaginary 
than real Ignorant conjectures as to the processes of nature, rude 
theories connecting such conjectures together, and the wildest myths 
created by the savage’s love of the wonderful, all sanctioned by the 
traditional respect of the tribe, cannot be dignified with the name 
of philosophy And while I thnk Mr Tylor, without entermg into 
the theoretic difficulties of the question, gives us evidence of the 
recognition of moral distinctions even amongst the lowest savages, 
if must be observed, from a philosophical point of view, that an 
unreasoned morality 1s a morality without a philosophy, bearing 
witness to a recognition of moral distinctions as natural to man 
Whereas, if a progressive theory have any truth m 1t, making an 
increased exercise of reason the necessary condition of human culture, 
a reasoned system of conviction in any department must always be 
a later attainment 

I pass on now to the second division ef the subject, namely, the 
views of savage tribes as to a future state, which, as concerned with 
a region of thought more removed from the sway of passion and 
custom, though not of superstition, seems to me ın some respects a 
more reliable source of evidence as to the degree mm which ethical 
conceptions exist in the lowest levels of human life 

II. Conceptions of savage races as to a future state. 

In dealing with this part of the subject ıt 1s rmpossible to embrace 
the views of savage tribes as to the Deity or their systems of religion. 
These I must be content to leave untouched, ın order to give some 
fair degree of attention to what 1s volved in their prospects as to a 
future state of existence 

Whether there are any tribes altogether destitute of the conception 
of a future state seems exceedingly doubtful, many of the instances 
in which this was supposed to be the case having now been turned 
over to swell the vast multitude of examples of the contrary On 
this point ıt seems enough to quote the words of Mr Tylor He 
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says: “There may well have been, and there may stall be, low races 
destitute of any belief ın a future state. Nevertheless, prudent 
ethnographers must often doubt accounts of such, for this reason, that 
the savage who declares that the dead live no more, may merely mean 
to say that they are dead,” *—that is, that they hve no more among 
thar friends here For example, the East Africans say their dead 
“are ended,” and the Zulus say that they “rise no more,” yet both, 
it 1s now proved, firmly beleve in the contmued existence of the 
spirits of their ancestors In another passage Mr Tylor says “So 
far as I can judge from the mmmense mass of accessible evidence, 
we have to admıt that the belief ın spiritual bemgs appears among 
all low races with whom we have attained to thoroughly mtimate 
acquaintance ”t 

At the basis of savage belief concerning a future state there seems 
to he the conviction of a spiritual nature belongmg to man The 
savage seems generally to hold that his true personalty is superior 
to the ravages of death Thus when the Tongans were explaining to 
a 'European their belief in the continued existence of those who had 
daed, one of them took hold of the stranger, and said, “ This will die, 
but the #fée that is within you will never die, ’t and Bernau narrates 
that the Macusi Indians of Guiana say, “ that although the body will 
decay, ‘the man ın our eyes’ will not die, but wander about.’’§ 
Some trace of this belief there seems to be in all theories of another 
state of existence In some cases 1t 1s modified by a belief that only 
some enter into the blessed state beyond, while others perish alto- 
gether, either at death or beyond it—a theory of annililation mstead 
of continuity of punishment, or at least of suffermg With this 
conviction as to the separate existence of souls, spirits, ghosts, or 
shades, there comes great variety of description as to the place of 
their abode. In many cases the spirits are supposed to haunt the 
familiar scenes of former days, and need to be driven away For 
instance, the Bodo of North-east India, on the funeral day of a 
friend, take with them to the grave the usual portion of food and 
drmk for the deceased, and, addressing him while they present the 
repast, they say “Take and eat, heretofore you have eaten and 
drunk with us, you can do so no more, you were one of "us, you can. 
be so no longer, we come no more to you, come you not to us’’|| 
The Naga tribes of Assam, on the contrary, invite their dead to come 
home again, telling them that their house ıs swept and clean, and 
that rice and water are set for them Beyond such notions of con- 
tinued existence, there are definite descriptions of the places of the 
dead, most of these bemg natwally coloured by the character of the 
scenes in which the natives spend thew earthly term of existence. 
Two grand divisions, however, emerge, according as a theory of trans- 
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mugration of souls to other bodies 1s adopted, or a theory of continued 
existence in & separate stute Under the first there 1s transmigration 
to inferior forms, such as ammals, and even trees, or even manimate 
objects, or to higher forms of beng Under the latter there me 
commonly two states of existence—a bright and a gloomy, a blessed 
and a miserable 

The questions which anse in this 1elation are these How far are 
ethical elenients to be found im the varied theouzes of a future state > 
and, where present, what philosophic significance attaches to them ? 

In reply to the first, I would remark that, after having gone care- 
fully over the large anay of examples given by Mr Tylor, I am 
unable to select any imstance m which an ethical element 1s not 
present Mr Tylor himself beng apparently of a contrary opinion,* 
I shall refer to the most promment of the examples which he 1egards 
as favouling that view, or at least appears to regard in this hght; 
for his words are not quite explicit The first example to which he 
points 1s from the testimony of Ellis, ın the “ Polynesian Researches ”+ 
The passage 1s of some unportance in the discussion After telling 
us of the place of misery and place of blessedness ın which the South 
Sea Islanders believe, he says, “I never could learn that they 
expected, in the world of spiits, any difference in the treatment of a 
kind, generous, peaceful man, and that of a cruel, parsimonious, quarrel- 
some one” There is one thing, as 1t seems to me, peculiar in the test 
which Mr Ellis here employed The virtues named are kindness, 
generosity, and gentleness. Now these are of all the virtues those 
which savages are least likely to esteem, and when over against 
them are set cruelty, parsimony, aud quarrelsomeness, these are, in 
the same way, the vices which savages were little likely to condemn. 
If we are to judge of the presence or absence of ethical convictions, 
it 1s clear we must look for evidence by referring to virtues most 
hkely to be esteemed among the people, 1f any are If Mr Elks had 
spoken of courage, endurance, and perseverance, the test would have 
been ın every way more natural And that ın this case the test has 
not brought out a sufficiently trustworthy result I thuk is shown 
fiom other parts of Ellis’s book He tells us that the abode of spirits 
18 called Po, the state of mght, but heaven 1s called Miru, sweet- 
scented Rohutu, and glorious Tamahan:, and then he adds that these 
two places “ were the destiny of mdividuals, altogether irrespective 
of ther moral character and virtuous conduct ’t And this last 
remark 1s confirmed thus far, that he informs us that a most pro- 
fligate race of priests were believed to be raised to the Elysian state 
merely on the ground of thew priesthood But here 1t 1s to be borne 
in mind that profligate as these men were, their profligacy was con- 
nected with their ichgious rites, and they were regarded as holy 
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men on account of their office Nay, more, these priests were sup- 
posed to continue in the Elyman state the very same profligate 
indulgence practised here But that this did not involve an utter 
disregard of moral distinctions ım the future condition of men generally 
Mr. Elhs shows by telling us that, according to the belief of the 
natives, every disease was inflicted by the gods for some cme 
Further, ın the description given of their burial rites, he informs us 
that a priest offered a prayer— 


“ That all the dead man’s sins, and especially that for which his soul had 
been called to the Po, might be deposited there” = ın the gave And again, 


“ All who weie employed in embalmimg . were . carefully avoided, 
as the guilt of the e1yme fo. which the deceased had died, was supposed in 
some degiee to attach to such as touched the body”... “As soon as 


the ceremony of depositing the sins im the hole was over, all who had 
touched the body fled piecipitately into the sea, to cleanse themselves fiom 
the pollution ” | 

I think ıt 1s here shown that the test of Mr Ellis ıs not altogether 
reliable, and this instance, selected as being the most decided of the 
number, may be taken as illustrating my meaning in saying that 
all the examples given appear to mvolve moral distinctions, even 
though a contrary opmuon be expressed by the author 

In confirmation of what I have said as to the necessity of testing 
the point in dispute by a reference to virtues such as the people are 
likely to appreciate, I can only pomt to such examples as these, that 
according to the Greenlanders ıt 1s only vakant norkers who go to the - 
happy ‘land of the Great Spirit, that, m the eyes of Indians of 
Virginia, those who have defended thew country are the good; with 
the Tupinambas of Brazil, the effemmate are the worthless, who go 
to the Evil Spirit for not defending their country , and so with the 
Caribs, the brave ones of their nation “ go, after death, to happy 
islands” z It does not alter the matter, that with most, if not all 
of these tribes, the good are themselves, and the wicked are their 
enemies, for the distinction 1s thereby at least recognised, while it 1s 
clear that, even among themselves, the cowardly and self-indulgent 
are accounted wicked. - 

To pass now to more general considerations, applicable equally to 
the transmigration theory, and to the theory of continued separate 
existence, ıt seems to me that wherever dwersety of experience rs 
affirmed of those who enter the future state, some explanation of 
that dwersity rs needful. Take the transmigration theory If some 
souls go to dwell im beasts or manimate objects, while others are 
elevated to the rank of subordinate deities, n a spiritualised body, 
we need some explanation of the marked difference. Or, taking the 
continued existence of the souls apart from the body, if there are 
two states for such souls, we need some key to the duality Now, 
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under both schemes, such duality appears to be almost uniform; and 
of this fact I can see no adequate explanation but the recognition of 
amoral element. In the vast majority of cases the existence of such 
an element is unmistakable ; and, ın more doubtful cases, this seems 
amore natural explanation than any other which has been offered 

On this point, however, I shall quote the opmion of Mr Tylor as to 
retribution He says — 


“Tt ıs well not to speak too positively on a subject so difficult and 
doubtful as this of the history of the belicf ın future retribution But on 
the whole, the evidence tends towards the opmion that the genume savage 
doctiine of the future life ether mvolves no moral 1etribution, 01 accepts 1b 
only at a rudimentary stage In adopting this opimion, however, we are 
left to deal with several statements 1ecorded among low 1aces, assigning 
1ewald and punishment to good and bad men afte: death ”: 


Though I am not able to concur in the view thus taken, I giant 
the importance of what Mr Tylor urges, when he says,“ We must 
not too readily interpret good and bad according to the highest moral 
ideas of the lower races, and still less according to crvıhzed defini- 
tions of vice and virtue” But I have already shown that a regard 
to this difference of standard rather favours the opinion that there 
are ethical elements present, than points to the opposite. The case 
of the Tonga Islands 1s perhaps the most difficult, where an aristo- 
cratic feature comes m sight, though a good deal of uncertaimty 
hangs over the question whether there be no more than this, and the 
example I have already given of the native of Tonga, squeezing the 
hand, and saying, “This will dic, but the hfe that ıs withm 
you will never die,” seems to me evidence, almost amounting to 
certainty, that there 1s something more. But wherever there 1s 
a soul-conflict after death, which some escape, and under which 
others fall, as with the Greenlanders, the Fijians, and the negroes of 
Guinea, there is a plain reference to retribution And when Mr 
Tylor says of the Mintira of the Malay Peninsula, that they do not 
believe “in a future reward and punishment,” + and yet tells us of a 
happy paradise or “ Fiwt Island,” and of a desolate 1etreat, known 
as “ Red Land,” we want some deeper explanation than is contained 
in the reference to the fact that those slam m battle go to the Red 
Land And so in cases where the duality of states does not markedly 
appear, as with the Nicaraguans, therc is still a twofold experience, 
pomting equally to an ethical distinction, for, according to them, “if 
a man lived well, lis soul would ascend to live among the gods , but 
if ill, ıt would perish with the body, and there would be an end 
toit” 

But if we find far and wide—without positively sayimg in all cases 
—a recognition of moral distmetions in the theories of the future 
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state, what philosophic account may be given of this? We cannot 

content ourselves with a vague utterance, such as, that “1t has come 

into men’s minds” to think in this way, or m that We must ask 
how such things came into men’s mmds And if a progressive 
theory have any value m 1t—if 16 be framed on the acknowledgment 
that logical consistency runs thiough even savage theories—if 1t 
point to an ampler use of reason as the condition of progress—the 
progress referred to 18 not mere movement, in the sense of continuance 
on the same level, but progress from lower to higher conceptions 

of. man’s life and destiny If this be the very meaning of a progres- 

sive theory, then the lower which leads to the. higher cannot. ade- 

quately, of itself, explain that which is higher, any more than the 
less can account for the greater It 1s not new experience which 

accounts for new thought, but new thought which leads into new 
experience The development of lofter phases of human theory 
does not come nto man’s mind, but comes out of that.region. If 
savages regard themselves as possessed of a spiritual nature—if they 
consider that their personality may continue, though the body die— 
and if you say that “the doctrine of a future life 1s the all. but neces- 

sary outcome of savage animism ” or'belief in spirits, you still want 
a philosophic theory as to the possibility of all this If savages 
have a recognition of the distinction between mental and bodily life, 

1t 1s because of what they know of themselves. If they believe that 
the mind can exist apart from the body, this cannot be explamed by' 
supposing, as Mr Tylor does, that ıt 1s reached by the aid of dreams, 

for if 1t be true that they see the departed ın their dreams, it 1s just 
as true that in their dreams they see the lvmg, and themselves 
among the number, in scenes where they know they never have been 

And if 16 be not explained thus, ıt can be accounted for only by the 

knowledge of what their own personality involves. And 1f, recog- 

msing the possibility of separate mental existence, they believe in 

two distinct forms of experience 1n a future state—and two distmet 

places of existence—this 1s “the natural outcome” of the former 

knowledge, only if you superadd a further knowledge of moral 

distinctions, without which the new conception is unexplaied. 

Thus, ıt seems to me, recent investigations of savage life are tending 

towards a confirmation of an intmtional philosophy, and what 1s 

now requned to make this more manifest, 1s a rigid scrutiny of the 

vast mass of evidence now at command, such as would make it pos- 

sible to throw off the accidental, and clearly mark out the constant 

and uniform testimony of the several stages of life on the highway 

towards civilization In a word, what is now most urgently 1equired 

for ethnology 1s that some one should do for that science what Kant 

did for philosophy, attempt a scientific separation of the necessary 

from the accidental i H. CALDERWOOD 
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THE ENGLISH AND SCOTCH CHURCHES. 


i these days of travel, nothing is more astonishing than the igno- 

rance which still prevails as to nationalities and national institu- 
tions differmg from our own It seems to be possible for even culti- 
vated people to visit strange lands and reside in them for some time, 
and yet to remain almost entirely ignorant of the genius, temper, 
and religious and social characteristics of those amidst whom they 
have been living. This lack of sympathy with the features of 
another national life, and incapacity of appreciating its habits and 
modes of thought, have been sometimes said to be pecularly 
English But national narrowness is certainly not confined to 
England The French might be supposed, from the advantages of 
their geogiaphical position, and the natural quickness and liveli- 
ness of their sympathies, to be superior to such narrowness, and able 
to enter into the meaning and force of national facts differmg from 
their own, but in truth they are notoriously deficient in this respect 
The impressions of French travellcis me p:obably less to be trusted 
than those of any other travelleas, while the supreme complacency 
of their superior ignorance and constant mustakes, not only as to 
the subtler aspects, but as to the very nomenclature of forcign 
customs aud ways, are more flagrant and ludicrous perhaps 
than those of any other people Tull the experience of the 
recent war, it may be safely said that the majomty of educated 
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Frenchmen derived all their ideas of Germany from the vague pic- 
tures and vapoury nonsense of Madame de Stael’s well-known 
book, “ De l'Allemagne,” and the mass of the French soldiers, 
without knowledge of the roads of their own country, probably had 
no conception whatever of the real confines of that Rhine-land 
which they yet coveted with a passionate lust of conquest which can 
only be bred ın vain and ignorant minds Even now, ıt may be 
doubted whether the temporary head of the French Republic has any 
real appreciation of the characteristic forces which, durmg the last 
twenty years, have gradually, with a slowly accumulating, but 
irresistible energy, welded the peoples of Italy mto a powerful 
nationality. 

But ıt must be admitted that John Bull, 1f not exceptionally igno- 
rant of other things than his own, has a very pretty share of 
national blindness And what is particularly mexcusable on his part 
is, that he msists on maintaming this attitude towards countries 
like Ireland and Scotland, which are integral parts of the British 
Empire with himself Of course there 1s somethmg reciprocal in 
the attitudes of these nationalities towards him There are evidently 
plenty of men in Ireland—-as the Home Rule agitation shows— 
who, notwithstanding the abolition of the Church of England 
there, still regard John Bull es a species of tyrannical monster, 
ready, if he only had the power, to thrust all his forms of political 
and social order upon a people impatient of them, and keenly sen- 
sitive as to external mterference And there may be ın Scotland 
those who stall look upon England as their “auld enemy,” as there 
are certainly here and there true blue Presbyterians, who see in the 
forms of the English Church only the rags of Popery, and may even 
denounce with King James—before he went to England and learned 
better—the Prayer Book as an “‘ill-said mass ın Enghsh.” I do 
not doubt that such types of provincial narrowness are still to be 
found in these countries. But even blindness or prejudice like this 
is not quite equal to the dense obscurity which veils to the average 
Enghsh mind the special characteristics of Scotch or Irish nationalty. 
I confine my remarks, for the present, to the relations of England 
and Scotland, and indeed to the relations of the two Established 
Churches of these countries, which have received some striking illus- 
trations from recent events 

It ıs well known that Scotland is a pleasant hunting-ground to 
many Englishmen in autumn In addition to the more favoured 
hundreds who go there to kill grouse on the breezy moorland, or to 
he in wait for the deer ın the corries of the hills, there are thou- 
sands who hunt for health and recreation amidst the picturesque 
spurs of the Trossachs, or along the noble 1oute of the Caledonian 
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Canal It might have been supposed that as the result of this, 
Scotland and the Scotch would really have been pretty well under- 
stood, at least by the travelling English public. But there 1s good 
reason to doubt whether this 18 the case. It is even doubtful 
whether some of the most obvious geographical features of the 
country have impressed themselves upon the minds of men who have 
not only been educated at the English universities, but who now 
hold distinguished positions at the Bar or in the Senate There are 
whispers that a certain distinguished legal luminary, who had pio- 
mised to lecture in Edinburgh, actually engaged himself to stay with 
a friend, at a place forty miles distant, under the idea thet ıt was 
close to the scene of his lecture, if not a part of Edinburgh And 
there can be no doubt that letters from high quarters-—even Govern- 
ment offices——-are sometimes addressed to Aberdeen, and even 
Glasgow—not to mention Iidinburgh—-when intended for some 
official ın an ancient University, whose prior existence marks an 
epoch in the history of Scottish civilisation But these are irifles 
Knowledge of geography, it 1s well known, has never been a strong 
point with university men, and it 1s too much to expect, that mids 
which have devoted their energies ın youth to makmg nonsense 
verses in a dead language should be impressed with the importance 
of knowing the exact features of a country which was a savage waste 
when this language was spoken in its purity. 

The outflow of ignorance regarding the Scotch National Church, 
which has enlivened many of the Enghsh newspapers during the 
last autumn, is a more serious 1f not a more excusable phenomenon. 
And yet nothing could be more simple and natural, and im 1tself— 
divested of conventional accessories—less deserving of astonish- 
ment than the madent which has led to so much discussion. We 
feel almost ashamed to be supposed to attach any undue importance 
to it, or to be under the necessity of bringing 16 once more under 
public view 

Glengarry is one of the loveliest glens ın the north-west nghlands 
of Scotland It 1s so pleasant a spot, and the modern mansion 
which uses in comfortable and stately elegance almost under the 
shadow of the old highland tower, now silent and tenantless, 1s such 
a hospitable retreat, thet we do not wonder that Enghsh bishops, 
and even archbishops, find their way there in those leisure autumn 
days when so many home-staying flocks must be left to strange, and, 
ıt ıs to be feared, meagre pasture Some way up this glen there 
stands on a bank above the picturesque stream, and by the side of 
the road which traverses 1t, a modest parish church The building 
1s modern, and as like a church as one expects to see in such a 
district Here on two Sundays this autumn, two dignitaries of the 
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Church of England conducted a simple service to the edification and 
delight of the homely inhabitants of the glen Some of the con- 
gregation no doubt never saw a bishop, still less an archbishop, 
before, but probably they thought very little of the ecclesiastical 
position or dignity of those who conducted ther devotions and 
preached to them They must have been very unlike an ordinary 
Scotch country congregation if they had such things much im their 
mind They thought a good deal more, I feel sure, of the quahty of 
what they heard, and how far ıt really touched and interested them 

So simple and natural a Christian act on the part of men whose 
function ıt is, according to St Paul, “to preach the Word, and to 
be instant in season and out of season,” it might have been thought, 
would have met with approval everywhere, or, better still, have been 
allowed to pass without special observation The open Church was 
there—the parish minister necessarily absent 1n the discharge of his 
duties in a more distant part of the plen—the congregation was 
gathered from many a moorland hut away among the hills, and a 
minister of the Divme Word was at hand, otherwise unemployed. 
To those who are strangers to ecclesiastical subtleties, it must be 
wonderful that the fact of Christian ministers doug what appears so 
obviously to have been their duty 1n the circumstances should have 
called forth any extraordinary remarks, still more wonderful that ıt 
should have provoked a storm of vituperative indignation , and after- 
wards have been made the subject of elaborate explanation and 
excuse on the part of these ministers themselves All this, however, 
has happened ; and the ideas which have thus come to the surface in 
a large class of minds are dese: ving of examination, 1f the incident 
itself may very well be forgotten It cannot, indeed, be said that 
there 1s any novelty in these ideas They are as old as the beginning 
of all ecclesiastacal error. But there has been a vivacity in then 

‘tone, and a mixture of msolence and ignorance in their expression, 
which may have been imposing to some minds Only John Bull— 
and he when mm cassock and in eacelsis—-could well have made such 
an example of himself. 

I thmk I am not mistaken m generalising the objections made to 
Archbishop Thomson and Bishop Wilberforce preaching at Glengarry 
as follows. The Presbyterian Church of Scotland, ıt 1s said, has no 
claims to be considered a bianch of the Cathohe Church It is, 
indeed, properly speaking, no church at all, but only a Presbyterian 
sect accidentally established by unhappy circumstances in the 
northern part of the island The true Church of Scotland is the 
Scottish Episeopal Communion—a small body thinly permeating the 
country, but on this account all the more precious as alone bearing 
the vessels of divine grace in a dry and barren land. Scottish Pres- 
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byterianism has not only wilfully separated itself from Catholicism, 
but it has injurtously repelled and derided the sacred idea of Episco- 
pacy It denies, morcover, the validity of prmestly succession and 
the efficacy of sacramental 11tes It ıs even sworn to the “ extir- 
pation of prelacy or church government by archbishops, bishops, 
&c.,” an avowal which an English Church newspaper* associates 
directly with the Westminster Confession of Farth—the doctrinal 
basis of Scottish Presbyterianism The avowal ın question, it is 
almost needless to say to our readers, 1s no part of the Confession of 
Faith, but ıs extracted from the “Solemn League and Covenant,” 
commonly bound up in the same volume with the ‘‘ Confession ” 
The “Solemn Teague and Covenant” 1s a remarkable historical 
document belonging to the same period, but ıt has no more to do 
with the creed of the Scottish Church—in fact, ıt has far less to do 
with 1t-——than the Act of Uniformity xiu Carol. 2 has to do with the 
Thirty-nine Articles commonly found in the same volume. The Act 
of Uniformity, in all its harsh and unchiistian exclusiveness, is still 
unhappily bindmg upon the Church of England. The Church of 
Scotland has no legal relations whatever, and has not had for two 
hundred years, with the “Solemn League and Covenant” This 1s 
only one specimen of the marvellous blunders which pervade the 
whole attitude of the extreme Ligh Church party. i 

Granting that the Presby teranism of the seventeenth century was 
so embittered by the abuses of sacerdotaliem, or what 1t called prelacy, 
that ıt vowed its extirpation—what has this to do with the relations 
of the English and Scotch Chuiches as they now exist, or with the 
present temper of Presbyteranism? Is the Church of England, even 
as represented by modern Ritualists, ambitious of affihating the petty 
tyrannies of Laud or the brutal cynicism of Sheldon? Are not only 
the sins of the fathers to be visited on the children—but their bind 
preyudices and wicked enmities also to descend to them? The 
«Solemn League and Covenant” was a powerful instrument of terror 
in its day, and I have no wish to defend ıt It 1s dced a melancholy 
monument of human bigotry—yet scarcely more so than the Caroline 
Act of Uniformity with all its superior dignity and more apparent 
courtesy of phrase But ıt has no more to do with the present 
religious consciousness of Scotland than the Lambeth Articles has to 
do with the religous belief of the High Church party 

It is a uniform tendency of religious narrowness to confuse all 
stages of historic culture Unconscious of growth itself, 16 has no 
perception of growth in others And so modern Scotchmen and 
Presbyterians are supposed to be identical with the Covenanters, and 
even with John Knox. That more than two centuries have elapsed 
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since the Covenant was sworn; and more than three centuries since 
John Knox preached with such effect that the people rose and 
destroyed the supposed monuments of idolatry which they had pre- 
viously revered—ais nothing to the ecclesiastical Philistine He has 
got a few official 1deas mto his head, and he cares not to enlarge 
them He believes blindly that Knox himself destroyed the cathedrals 
—that the Scottish Protestants were a horde of savages—and that 
every Presbyterian is still a Covenanter in disguise, cherishing dubious 
designs against bishops and archbishops. 

But let us look a httle historically at this presumed antagonism 
betwixt the Church of England and the Church of Scotland That 
the one Church 1s Episcopalian, and the other Presbyterian, 1s beyond 
question And equally so is it beyond question that there has been 
—let us admit from the beginning—those ın either Church who 
have asserted the exclusive yus diuinum of their respective forms of 
Church government We willingly grant that the Anglo-Catholic 
party is a natural out-growth of the Church of England system, and 
we can perfectly appreciate its theory when held with intelligence, 
learning, and a fair respect for the opimions of others But ıt 1s 
equally true that this party has never m any period constituted the 
Church of England, and that in point of fact it had less to do with 
its constitutional origin than either of the other two parties which it 
' has always more or less embraced. ‘This could be shown with over- 
whelming force of evidence did our space peimit, and were the pages 
of this Review the appropriate place for such detailed discussion * 
But in proof of what we say it will be enough to refer briefly to the 
declared opinions of some of the most distinguished Church of England 
divines im the sixteenth century, to the standards of the Church, and 
to its practice 1n its earlier and better days before the Restoration. 

(1) If any man had to do with the constitutional origin of the 
Church of England, Cranmer had, and his opinions on this subject 
are notorious In answer to the famous questions propounded in the 
autumn of 1540 by Henry VIII to the bishops, one of which was, 
“whether priests or bishops were first?” his well-known answer 
was ‘The bishops and priests were at one time, and were not two 
things, but both one office ın the beginning of Chuist’s religion ” 
Cranmer, in fact, was as Erastian ın the matte: of Church govern- 
ment as any Broad Churchman of the present day. He seems to 
have doubted of the independence of the sacred office altogether, and 
to have looked upon it as validly constituted by the supreme civil 


+ We refer our readers to a careful and abundantly mmute discussion of the subject ` 
in a volume by the late Dean of Ripon, Dr Goode, entitled ‘A. Vindication of the Doc- 
tume of the Chuich of England on the Validity of the Orders of the Scotch and Foreign 
Non-Jipiscopal Churches,” 1852 ° 
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magistrate, or even by the people, without the interposition of any 
clerical or priestly authority at all> Dean Stanley could not express 
himself more philosophically as to the purely natural and historical 
origin of the Episcopate If we pass from Cranmer to Jewell, we 
find him quoting with approbation Chrysostom’s saymg—“ between 
a bishop and a priest ın a manner there is no difference” (1 Tim, 
hom 11), and so also the well-known opmion of Jerome, that “priests 
and bishops are all one,” and even Augustine very much to the 
same effect + The opmions of Whitgift are still more decided He 
explicitly denied that there was any “one certain and perfect kind 
of government prescribed or commanded in the Scriptures to the 
Church of Christ,” and maintaimed that the “ only essential notes of 
the Church were the true pm eaching of the word of God, and the right 
admuusti ation of the sacraments ”—m this respect, emphasising his 
agreement with “Master Calvin” and the “judgment of the Reformed 
Churches as appeareth by their Confessions ”t So far from White ft, 
or any of the Elizabethan divines, being advocates of an ecclesiastical 
jus dwmum, 1t was this very pomt which was m conflict betwixt 
them and their Puritan opponents—Whitgift and Cartwright ın one 
case, and Hooker and Travers in another 

The Puritans were the advocates, and the only advocates, in the 
sixteenth century of the Divine nght of a single type of church 
government to the exclusion of all others, while the Church of 
England by all its highest minds mamtamed the wider and truly 
Catholic theory of the Church as constituted by Divine realities—not 
by institutional forms, This, and nothing less than this, is the clear 
lesson of Hooker’s great work Everywhere he holds forth ın if the 
idea of the Church as rationally comprehensive—resting not on this 
or that formal prescription, but on the higher principles of Divine 
law revealed ın nature and history In this sense, and in no other, 
did Episcopacy appear to Hooker to possess Divine right. It was a 
true and proper expression of Divine order ın the Church It was 
conformable to Scripture and the Christian reason, and had its origin 
directly in the historical development of this reason But with all 
his love and admiration of the ecclesiastical polity which he so nobly 


1 His words are “A bishop may make a pnest by the Scripture, and so may princes 
and governors also, and that by the authority of God committed to them, and the people 
also by their election,” &e Thisis his answer to Question 11, as his former answer 
given in the text was to Question 10, of the series proposed by the lung to the bishops 
The questions and answers are to be fouud in Burnet’s ‘‘ History of the Reformation,” 
Vol I, and also in Collyer’s “ Ecclesiastical History’ In the face of such delberate 
expressions of opinion, illustrated by his well-known conduct, 1t 1s a vain task, as 
attempted by Dr Hook in his recent volume (‘Lives of the Archbishops,” Vol IT, 
New Series’), to vindicate what 1s called Cranmer’s chu:chmanship 

t“ Def of ápol,” Pt II,c 9 

t Def of Answ to Adm , 1573, p. 81. 
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defends, he was so far from limting to that polity the character 
and privileges of the Church that his special polemic throughout is 
that the idea of the Dive cannot be limited by any external 
polity As tothe question of Orders, he distinctly allows the validity 
of non-episcopal ordination ‘There may be just and sufficient 
reason,” he says, “of ordination made without a bishop.” * 

But ıt ıs needless to multiply quotations, or to call to mind once 
more the terms of the “bidding prayer” prescribed to all the 
English clergy in the canons of 1604, to pray “for the Church of 
Scotland ” at a time when this Church was as essentially Presbyterian 
asitisnow ‘There 1s no end to the subtleties of casuistic interpre- 
tation by which the plamest statements may be evaded, and I do 
not write this paper to stir the ghost of contioversy, which 1s often 
as unimportant as 16 1s tedious and stupid I make bold to say that 
there ıs no student of history, who has not a special purpose to serve, 
will venture to maintain that the original theory of the Church of 
England was an exclusive theory Even Keble, with all his predi- 
lections, 1s forced to admit that the Elizabethan divimes are content 
“ to show that the government by archbishops and bishops 1s ancient 
and. allowable,” and “never venture to urge its eweluswe claim, or to 
connect the succession with the validity of the Holy Sacraments ” F 
These divines, ın their mtercourse with foreign Churches, may have 
regretted that. those Churches did not adopt Episcopacy , but the 
spirit of their intercourse 1s entirely at variance with the idea that 
they deemed the recognition of episcopal orders to be a necessity of 
Christian communion f Even Archbishop Bramhall, long afterwards 
(1659), repudiates strongly on behalf of his episcopal brethren any 
idea of “unchurching either all or the most part of the Protestant 
Churches, or of denying those Churches to be true Churches wherein 
salvation may be had” § It has been left to the Tractarians and 
their descendants the Ritualists, to take up this exclusive ground, 
and to rejoice in the sacied fence which shuts them out from any 
rude communion with their Christian brethren The idea of a 
“ mission ” service to members of the Church of Scotland (however 
it may be explained), ıs scarcely a more happy form of the same 
vulgar and narrow prejudice from which we have seen all the greater 
minds of the Church of England in its earlier days to have been so 
completely free 


% Ece P vn 14 + Preface to Hooker, pp lx—hu 

t The imtercourse of the Enghsh Church with the Foreign Reformed Churches con- 
tinued active, 1t 18 well known, fall the Synod of Dort m 1618, to which Deputies were 
sent from the Chwch of England, among others Hall, afterwards Bishop of Norwich, 
and Davenant, Professor of Divinity at Cambridge Such a broad, histomeal fact as. 
this 13 worth volumes of ecclesiastical casuistry 

§ Works, Vol IIT 
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(2.) It 1s almost needless to say that there is not a word in the 
Thirty-nme Articles on the subject of Episcopacy. Nor are the 
clergy of the Church of England anywhere bound to the recognition 
of the three-fold ministry as a necessary dogma of belief The state- 
ment in the Preface to the Ordination Service is simply a statement 
of fact that the three orders have been in existence from the time of 
the Apostles And whatever be the value of this statement, 1t 1s not 
designed to be accepted as a Divine truth The definition of the 
Church in the Thirty-nine Aitacles is as comprehonsive as can be 
imagined It ıs “a congregation of faithful men, in the which the 
pure Word of God 1s preached, and the Sacraments be duly ministered 
according to Christ’s Ordinance, in all those things that of necessity 
are requisite to the same.”* Again, ın reference to ordination, the 
Articles are no less moderate and liberal “Ii ıs not lawful,” they 
say, “for any man to take upon him the office a ee preaching, 
or ministering the Sacraments in the congregation, before he be law- 
fully called and sent to executo the same And those we ought to 
judge lawfully called and sent, which be chosen and called to this 
work by men who have pubhe authority given unto them in the 
congregation, to call and send ministers into the Lord’s vineyard ” t 
It is hardly possible to evade the plain meaning of this Article 
The words are obviously designed, as they have been almost univer- 
sally allowed, to ımclude the ministry of foreign non-episcopal 
Chuiches Their mtention may be said to be placed beyond all doubt 
by the fact mentioned by a recent writer ¢ that they are “nearly a 
transcript of one of thirteen articles published amongst Archbishop 
Cranmer’s papers, and probably drawn up for the agreement of the 
Protestant English and German divines, who held their conferences 
in. London, ap. 1588 ” 

The definition of the Church im the Confession of Faith 1s very 
much to the same effect as ın the Thirty-nine Articles “The 
visible Church,” ıt 1s there said, ın the twenty-fifth chapter, “ con- 
sists of all those throughout the world that profess the true religion, 
together with their children, and is the kingdom of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the house and family of God, out of which there 1s no ordi- 
nary possibility of salvation.” As there 1s not a word of Episcopacy 
in the one document, so there ıs not a word of Presbytery in the 
other. In both the idea of the Church 1s prominently held forth as 
spiritual, and not ritual. Ube Spiritus Der, bi Ecclesia, 18 in effect 
the statement of both It 1s surely strange ın these days to find any 
ecclesiastical party less hberal than the creeds of the sixteenth and 


* Art XIX + ibid , XXII 
T Christian Obsercer, Oct. 1871, p 783 
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seventeenth century, and disposed to read a harsher rather than a 
milder meaning into these traditionary forms of opinion 

(3) In reference to the practice of the Church of England as to 
intercourse with other Churches, 1t 1s evident that during the sixteenth 
and a great part of the seventeenth century a very different state of 
things prevailed from that which has been common since the Resto- 
ration In the time of Ehzabeth, and subsequently, ministers who 
had only Scotch or foreign orders were not only recognised as cler- 
gymen within their own sphere, but were freely permitted to preach, 
and even deemed eligible for preferment, in the Church of England 
John Knox himself—although the fact of his having been ordained 
in the Church of Rome makes his case not exactly one in point— 
was, as 1s well known, one of King Edward’s chaplains, and the king, 
with the consent of his Privy Council, offered hima bishopric If 
he could only hgve accepted the English Reformation, this would 
probably have been his fate, and the Church of England, rather than 
the Church of Scotland, might have reckoned Knox amongst her 
heroes How few of our modern Ritualsts have any thought of 
this! But there are facts more strictly to the pomt There is 
positive evidence that ministers only in Scotch orders, “ ordained to 
the holy ministry by the imposition of hands, according to the laud- 
able form and rite of the Reformed Church of Scotland,” were for- 
mally admitted to the cure of souls m the Church of England A 
well-known case is narrated ın Strype’s “Infe of Archbishop 
Grindal,” * 1582 ; and the language we have quoted above 1s taken 
from the official licence issued on the occasion + There 1s further the 
téstimony of Bishop Fleetwood, who says expressly ın a work pub- 
lished a few years after he became a bishop, ın 1708, that “during 
the reigns of King James and King Charles I, and to the year 
1661, we had many mmsters from Scotland, from France, and the 
Low Countries, who were ordained by presbyters only, and not 
bishops, and they were instituted into benefices with cure. . . and 
yet were never re-orduned, but only subscribed the Articles’? This 
testimony, considering its date, might have been questionable if ıt 
had stood by itself, but ıt 1s merely the sequel to a catena of testi- 
mony from Bacon downwards In a supplement to his “ De Aug- 
mentis Scientiarum,” Bacon reprobates the preaching of “some 


* Edit , 1710, p. 271 ` 

t The case 1s that of a minister of the name of John Mornson, who, having been 
previously ordained im the Reformed Church of Scotland, was formally admitted “to 
administer Holy things throughout the province of Canterbury,” by Dr Aubrey, Vicar- 
General of Archbishop Grindal during the sequestration of his see Aubrey was an 
emment civilian, and the case has therefore a special legal significance It shows that 
“the Statute Law, and the preface to the Ordinal, as 1t then stood, were regarded by 
lawyers as allowing Presbyterian ordmation to he a qualification for ministermg in the 
Church of England ”’—Chz stran Observer, Oct 1871, p 787 
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indiscreet persons,” who had spoken derogatouily of “ the Churches 
abroad,” “insomuch,” he adds, “ that some of our men, ordained in 
foreign parts, have been pronounced unlawful mimsters”* Then 
m 1641 Bishop Hall writes “ What fault soever may be in the 
easy admittance of those who have received Romish orders, the 
sticking at the admission of ow brethren returning from Reformed 
Churches was not in case of oi dination, but of institution They had 
been acknowledged ministers of Christ without any other hands laid 
upon them, but according to the laws of our land they were not, 
perhaps, capable of mstitution to a benefice, unless they were so 
qualihed as the statutes of this realm do requne” And Bishop 
Cosin, whom even High Churchmen will recognise as an unimpeach- 
able authority on such a subject, states distinctly, ın reference to 
ministers of the French Reformed Church—non-episcopal, ıt 1s need- 
less to say—that ın the event of such ministers “receiving a public 
charge or cure of souls among usin the Church of England (as I have 
known some of them to have so done of late, and can mstance m 
many other before my time) our bishops did not re-ordain them.” 
“ Nor,” he adds, ‘ did our laws requue more of such muusters than to 
(leclare theu public consent to the religion received amongst us, and to 
subseribe the As ticles established ” t 

The law of the Church of England on this subject before the 
Restoration was contained in the Statute 18 Elz c 12, which pro- 
vided that any professing to be a priest or minister of God’s word 
and sacraments, who had been ordained by any other form than that 
prescribed ın the Book of Common Prayer, should be called upon, as 
a condition of retaming his preferment, to declare his assent, and 
subscribe to the articles of religion The intention of this Act, ıt 
may be held, was mainly to apply to priests who had been ordained 
according to the Romish form, but the language 1s general, and has 
been universally held by ecclesiastical lawyers to include also ministe1s 
ordained by foreign non-episcopal Churches By the Caroline Act 
of Uniformity, however, ıt was expressly declared that no person 
could hold pieferment in the English Church without being ordained 
a priest “according to the form and manner of the Prayer Book ” 
Since the passing of this Act, the practice of the Church of England 
has been to seclude itself fiom all ecclesiastical connection with other 
Churches not Episcopal 

The preface to the Ordination Service may be again quoted It 
is, no doubt, the great stronghold of Anglican exclusivenss, and its 
expless provision that no man was to be accounted a lawful minister 
in the Church of England unless Episcopally ordained,} may be said 


. * © Works,” 17383, Vol II, p 300 
+ Letter to Mr Oordel, in Besue’s Account of Bishop Cosin 
r The exact words me, “ No man shall be accounted or tiken to be a jaw ful Bishop, 
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to be at variance with the above liberal interpretation of the Statute 
of Elizabeth But the facts are nevertheless as we have stated them 

“The practice of the Church during the century preceding the Act 
of Uniformity whilst the preface to the Ordination Service was in 
force ”—the Statute in question “recognising the holding of pie- 
ferment by ministers not Episcopally ordained ’’—~in conjunction 
with the twenty-third article of religion “2ecognising such orders as 
valid according to the general principles of the Christian Church,” 
are all strongly in favour of the liberal view, and must be held to 
modify the seemmg exclusrveness of the Ordinal. The language 
marked above as quoted 1s almost verbatim from a valuable opinion 
lately given by three eminent ecclesiastical lawyers of the present 
day regarding the legal relations of the Church of England and other 
non-episcopal Chuiches as to intercommunion, who express doubts 
whether, even since the Act of Umformty, it 1s illegal for such 
ministers to preach occasional sermons in any Church of England, 
with the permission of the incumbent * 

The result of our narrative—im which we have kept closely to a 
few prominent points—1is conclusively to show that the extreme 
theory of Episcopal orders 1s without legal or historical sanction— 
certainly up to the time of the Restoration For, giving every force 
that can be due to the preface to the Ordination Service, all that ıt 
amounts to 1s that no man can be a lawfully constituted minister of 
the Church of England who has not been Episcopally ordained But 
this is not the point in question In a sense, no one 1s concerned to 
deny such a proposition Every Church has the mght to determine 
the qualifications of its own ministers The Ihgh Church theory, 
however, as lately propounded, goes greatly beyond this It marn- 
tains, not only that a man cannot be a mimster of the Church of 
England, but cannot be a minister at all, without Episcopal ordination 
In other words, ıt shuts out all otherwise ordained from the pale of 
the Catholic Church as having no validly-constituted office or title to 
administer 1ts sacred rites A pretension so grossly offensive as this, 
proceeding from the ministers of a National Reformed Church, may 
very well excite undignation, if it were not more worthy of ridicule. 
Within the bosom of a Chuich, which, lke the Roman Catholic, 
discredits all biblical and scientific inquuy, and warns its clergy from 
the free exercise of their reason, such a pretension may not at once 


Priest, or Deacon in the Church of England, or suffered to execute any of the said func- 
tions, except he be called, tried, examined, and admitted thereunto according to the 
form hereafter following, o hath had formerly Episcopal conseci ation, o oi dination ” The 
latter clause m italics was only added at the Restoration 

* This zmportant opimon has only within the last fow months been given to the public 
im the pages of the Christian Observer, Nov 1871, pp $34,835 It is magned H M. 
Cairns, J Parker Deane, J Fitzjames Stephen 
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provoke contempt It passes for a piece of dogmatism, not more 
absurd than many other things sanctioned by the official authority 
of the same Church. Roman Catholicism claims the right to say 
what is true about everythmg without futher mqmry But even 
those members of the Church of England who disown the name of 
Protestant, have not yet put forward any such claim ; and they have no 
absolute official authority to fall back upon, ike the Roman clergy. 
Such a tenet, therefore, 1s greatly more obnoxious and degrading 
in them It is held im defiance ahke of sense, Scripture, and 
chanty It 1s at once superstitious and msolent—a falsehood and 
an offence 

Viewed scientifically or historically, such a question as that of the 
exclusive validity of Episcopal orders admits of no argument at all. 
There is not a single mind, I venture to say, whose judgments are 
entitled to any 1ational consideration that holds clearly the aflirma- 
tive Not to mention the host of general considerations opposed to 
it, every biblical scholar, who has looked at the question simply to 
asceitain the truth, 1s forced to admut that the distinction of Bishop 
and Presbyter has no foundation in the New Testament The most 
elaborate examination of the pomt which has been lately made, 1s by 
the Hulsean Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, Dr Tightfoot—pro- 
bably the first Exegetical authority in the Church of England, and 
he has come without any doubt to the conclusion that the names of 
Presbyter and Bishop in the Apostolic writings are merely different 
designations of the same office—a conclusion, he says, “ now genc- 
rally recognised by theologians of all shades of opmion”*? What 
then becomes of the Episcopal office as of special Divine institution “ 
It has the same Divine sanction as any other function of useful order 
in the Church— and no other. The office, as Dr. Lightfoot explains, 
arose naturally as a “devclopment from the subordinate office In 
other words, the episcopate was formed not out of the apostolic order 
by localisation, but out of the presbyterial by elevation , and the title 
which originally was common to all, came at length to be appro- 
pniated to the chief among them °F No development could be more 
natural, or possibly more important ın the history of the Church, and 
coming as 1t did so immedaaly after, or even within the verge of, the 
Apostolic age, the Episcopal office has a claim upon the reverential 
regard of every Christian student. But this ıs something entirely 
distinct from an exclusive Divine authority. Episcopacy as a useful 
fact generated by the historical necessities of the Church, and Tipis- 
copacy as a Diyme right, limiting all other 1ghts ın the Church, are 
two very different things 

In the former of these aspects, Piesdyterianism itself does not 
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disown, and certainly does not denounce, Episcopacy , and there are 
few wise Presbyterians who do not see weaknesses in their own system 
ansing from the’ disuse of ıt In the Church of Scotland, this 
natural and practical form of Episcopacy has been frequently more or 
less recognised Its early order of supermtendents was nothing else 
than this, and its practice of appomting commissioners to visit 
pazishes and committees to supervise Church work, show that the 
mere idea of overseght 18 not mconsistent with its ecclesiastical system 
—although its operation is naturally watched with jealousy From 
the beginning, in fact, there has been in the Scotch Church a party, 
not only not mimical to Episcopacy m this sense, but strongly ım 
favour of 1t—a party of whom Leighton may be said to be the most 
distinguished representative And as we have seen that there 1s 
nothing in the Confession of Fath against Episcopacy, so neither 1s 
there any legal obligation laid upon the clergy of the Church of 
Scotland to hold Presbytery as of exclusive Divine institution 

In the mere legal and constitutional status, therefore, of the two 
Churches, there 1s abundant room for practical Christian intercourse 
They are both Churches of the Reformation, resting so far as their 
special government is concerned upon a legal compromise Epis- 
copacy 18 the fully equipped form of Church order to the one, Pres- 
byterianism 1s the accepted and popular form to the other The 
advocates of an ecclesiastical yus divinum have uever been more than 
a party ın either Church Sacerdotalism is no part of the creed of 
the one; and Presbyterianism as held by the Covenanters was 
expressly rejected by the other They represent different types 
of the reformed faith and of the ecclesiastical order developed at the 
Reformation—adapted to nationahties of different temper and quality 
That ıs really all the difference ın the eyes of rational people Both 
Churches profess the very same doctrines Betwixt the Thirty-nine 
Articles and the Confession of Faith there is no substantial difference, 
although the former may have followed more the Lutheran, as the 
latter has followed more the Calvimiun, type of orthodoxy When 
Archbishop Thomson preached at Glengarry I feel certain that the 
simple folks detected nothing different in his sermon from what they 
are in the habit of hearing from their parish mimster Her gracious 
Majesty, the Queen, worships with equal edification, 1t 1s understood, 
in both Churches Are all these Christian realities to go for nothing 
im deference to certain conventionalities of Church order? Are the 
preyudices of party passion to subvert the Divine unities of a common 
faith and hope and charity I cannot think this, notwithstanding 
fanatical outery and Episcopal evasion. 

Surely in a time hike this the two National Churches of England 
and Scotland have something else to do than to call into view their 
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respective Divine 1:ghts, or the traditionary claims which they may 
reciprocally urge against each other They had much better consider, 
I think, their undivine restrictions, and the hindrances, both dogmatic 
and practical, which imterfere with ther Christian usefulness As 
the phrase is, they are both now on their trial, and the 1eal question 
that will be asked of them in their day of judgment will not be as to 
their orders or forms of government, but as to what national Christian 
good they may have done and are domg. In a time when religious 
thought has reached a pitch of almost intolerable disorganisation, 
what are they doing to help men under speculative and spiritual 
difficulties? What light have they for darkened mmds? and 
what peace for perplexed and burdened hearts? In a time when 
pauperism and drunkenness and social misery in so many forms seem 
eating into the very vitals of our national prosperity, what power is 
there ın them to meet these evils and help the great work of the 
statesman and the philanthropist ? When the Anti-State Church 
Society 1s thundering at then gates, and legislators are talking dubi- 
ously how long their fate can be postponed, 1s if not too much 
trilmg to be prating of ‘mission services” in the parish of 
Glengarry ? 

Undoubtedly if our National Churches are to survive at all they 
can only survive in common work for the national good Superstitions 
about orders and theories of Divine rights, which are utterly dead in 
the minds of all rational people, must be laid aside The past may 
be accepted, but ıt cannot be resuscitated “Let the dead bury therr 
dead” It is really too absurd that we should continue to be domi- 
nated, not merely by the good thoughts, but by the evil prejudices 
which have descended to us from Medieval, or even Patristic, Catho- 
licism The clerical mind must clear itself of cant, and the episcopal 
mind of conventionality, 1f once more they are to he living forces 
in the national history. There are plenty of realities for them to 
cope with. Let them take to the work of Christian thought and of 
Christian charity, and try to build up once more the temple of Faith 
and Brotherhood on some spiritual basis that the modern mind will 
accept. And let them be sure they will best accomplish this, the 
less they think of their own ritual dignity, and the more they realise 
the spiritual equality of all Churches and all men in the sight of 
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| a erate as political, and politico-religious movements ın 

the East of Europe have scarcely as yet ın this country attracted 
attention pioportioned to the effect which they may, perhaps, be 
destined to produce on the future history of a considerable portion of 
the human race Among the most remarkable hterary, or politico- 
hterary controversies that have arisen in the Austrian Empire, under 
the present change of cicumstances and régune, are two which have 
been, and still are being, carried on with considerable vehemence ın 
Bohemia, with regard to the celebrated John Huss. The Czechs 
naturally consider him a kind of national hero, and claim for him, 
and for themselves, a high and noble position in the history of the 
world, and ın that of the development of the human intellect, partı- 
cularly ın the assertion of the supremacy of conscience. The Ultra- 
montanes assail the Czechian martyr as the mere victim of his own 
vanity and self-sufficiency, and point to the miseries and horrois of 
the Hussite wars, as the consequences of his ill-starred 1esistance to 
the authorities of the Church The Austro-Germans, especially those 
of the “ Diaspora” or non-German countries, look upon the resist- 
ance offered by the Ozechs in general, and, as they suppose, by Huss 
ın particular, to the progress of the Teutonic elemont, as high tieason 
against light and etvilization, which they appear to claim as the 
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exclusive piopeity of their 1ace, so all-absorbing has their feeling of 
nationality become of late Thus the hberal German and retrogres- 
sive Ultramontane elements are banded together m a somewhat 
unnatural alhance against the Czesko-Slavomans, who turn to 
England for a fair hearing for the greatest disciple of her great 
Wychife, and their own historical claims upon the gratitude and 
respect of civilized man. 

The publication of the second volume of Dr F Palacky’s “ History 
of Bohemia,” mainly from genume documentary evidence which had 
never before been available for historical purposes, the first part of 
which, containing the reign of Wenceslas IV , appeared in 1845, and 
the second, containing the history of the Hussite wars, ın 1851, pio- 
duced such a sensation in Bohemia, that it was demanded by the clerical 
party that a reply to it, giving the Ultramontane view of the life 
and character of Huss, should be issued by the “ Matice Czeska,” the 
admirable national society at whose cost Palacky’s history was being 
given to the world. Baron J A. Helfert was selected for the task, 
and did his work honourably and carefully, producing ın 1857 an 
interesting and attractive octavo volume of 287 pages in the Bohe- 
mian language Between 1865 and 1868 K J. Erben edited the 
three volumes of Huss’s Bohemian works, an account of which was 
gıven in this Review ın April, 1869. Finally, Dr Palacky issued 
a large octavo volume of 768 pages, containing everything necessa v 
for forming an independent judgment upon both Huss hımseli 
and the religious controversies and movements ın Bohemia in his 
days, and for a few years subsequently.” 

The question between the German and Slavonic elements in the 
state of Bohemia will scarcely at the present juncture be so inte- 
resting to British réaders as that between the National and Roman 
parties in the Church. Indeed, it 1s rather of local than general 
interest altogether, unless those are right who see m the Czesko- 
Slavonic question the elements of a future European war We 
shall, therefore, devote our principal attention to the ecclesiastical 
and intellectual points of contioversy, touching only upon certain 
salient matters ın the question of nationality, which come to the front 
at once, and will not be denied 

Three considerable teachers had arisen among the clergy in 
Bohemia durmg the latter half of the fourteenth century, one of 
them, Conrad of Waldhausen, an Austro-German, the’ other two 
Slavonians, Miliez of Kremsier, ın Moravia, and Michael of Janow. 
But no succession of teachers and preachers could have produced 
results of the nature and magnitude which we find to have been 
in fact produced in Bohemia, had not the seed been sown on ground 
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prepared to receive it, and had not the national language been 
brought to such a pitch of cultivation as to be fit and ready for the 
discussion of abstract pomts of philosophy and theology. That 
Wycliffe, though a greater thinker and reasoner, produced, compa- 
ratively speaking, so much smaller 1mmediate results in England 
than Huss in Bohemia, appears due to the fact that the English 
language was not yet m a suitable condition for a great national and 
intellectual movement to be carried on im it. Had Chaucer, that 
“well of English undefiled,” who 1s generally considered to have 
made our language what it 1s, preceded Wycliffe, instead of the 
converse, the history of England would probably have told a very 
different story as regards the reformation of religion. 

That the Bohemian language had arrived at so high a state of 
cultivation was due to a noble layman, Tuomas or Srirny, passages 
m some of whose as yet unedited works show him to have sympa- 
thized deeply with both Conrad and Mihez in their denunciations 
of those who “lived unholily im holy positions,” and in the persecu- 
tions they endured from the “thunder ” of those “who say of evil 
that ıt is not evil, and of the good that they are evil” Stitny wrote 
his first work in the Bohemian language—a translation of Augustime’s 
tract, “ De Conflictu Vitiorum et Virtutum ”—about the year 1370, 
and his second and most remarkable one, addressed to his children, 
in 1376. This 1s intituled, “O Bbecenych vecech Krestanskych ” 
— Of General Christian Matters ”—and 1s a perfect encyclopedia 
of theology and morality.* ‘God hath commanded me,” says he, 
in the first preface to this work, “as also every father, to lead you, 
my children, m his ways, and show Him to you. So testify the 
books of the old law” And im his second preface he gives his 
reasons for writing m the Bohemian language, ui sprte of the oppo- 
sition of the priesthood and the learned of the day. 

“A sermon of St Augustine’s,’’ says he, “has encouraged me to be 
bolde: ın writing Bohemian books which relate to the Holy Se1iptmes, for 
fiom if everyone can see how good a thing it 1s to read the Holy Scirptures 
And those who condemn books ın the Bohemian language, even if good 
ones, wishing, perhaps, to be the only persons who appeal wise, might well 
dread the vengeance of God, when they reflect how guilty those are who 
would wish to stop the letters and necessary messages therein, and to 
prevent the Lord God, the Eternal Biidegioom, fiom teachmg his biide his 
will, and comforting her in hei distress thereby Yea, justly would he be 
in ter101 who should stop the letters of a ling addiessed to his queen, if he 
knew that the king was aware of ıt And how much gieater is the Lord 


God than any king! How much deme: to him is his biide—that 1s, every 
soul that longeth fo. Him—than evel was queen dear to any king! Wiser 





* The University of Prague, in 1852, celebrated its fifth centenary by printimg and 
publishing this work, with a glossary and life of the author, under the editorship of 
K J. Erben, 
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men undeistand this, and know that a Bohemian is as precious to Him as 
a Latimist,”’ 


Thus the Czechian nation and language received a thorough 
theological and scientific trainmg through the numerous writings 
of Stıtny, as well as those of Milez and Matthias of Janow, and 
was as well prepared to enter into the arena of controversy with the 
pen as with the sword Political circumstances were also such as 
to evoke a powerful feeling of nationality, and to cause a strong 
reaction agaist the overbearing foreign and Teutonic clement, 
which threatened the very existence of the national element, or 
“language,” “jazyk,” as 1t was always termed by the old Bohemians 

When the Emperor Charles IV. the son of the blind King of 
Bohemia, John of Luxemburg, who fell in the battle of Crecy in 
1346, founded, by a “ Golden Bull,” the University of Prague, m 
1348, lis ams were dynastic and impeuial, rather than patriotic 
and national, As Paris was the great university of the angues doe 
and do, so did he design that Prague should become the gieat 
university of the German Empire and all nations lying on its borders, 
which might some day become incorporated with ıt He therefore 
divided ıt ito four “nations,” m all but one of which the German 
element became practically dominant, owmg to the considerable 
German towns, like Bieslau, m otherwise Slavonic districts. These 
nations, each of which had an equal voice, were (1) the Bohemian, 
wncluding the Aforavians, Hungarians, and South Slavonians, (2) 
the Bavariau, mncluding the Austrians, Swabians, Franconians, and 
Rhinelanders , (3) the Polish, including the S.lesians, Jathuanins, 
and Russians, and (t) the Saxon, contaimng the people of Meissen, 
of Thuringia, of Upper and Lower Saxony, the Danes, and the 
Swedes This arrangement was successful enough, so long as 
Prague was the capital, and the King of Bohemia the head, of the 
German Empnue, but ıt was manifestly unsuited to the state of 
things that arose after the deposition of Charles’ son, Wenceslas IV , 
in 1400. 

Joux Hvss (John Goose) himself was born in 1369 at Husinetz, 
in the circle of Prachin, in Bohemia, of humble, though compara- 
tively well-to-do, parents He studied at Prague, aud took the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts ın September, 1393, of Bachelor of 
Theology ın 1394, and finally that of Master of Arts, which was 
the genuine superior degree of an unpapalized university, in 1396 
His name mvatiably appears about the middle of the list of those 
who graduated at the same time, whence the probable, although not 
certain, inference is, that he was not especially distinguished as a 
scholar ın his earlier years Jowever, ın 1398 he came forward as 
a public teacher m the University of Prague, and in 1399, at a 
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disputation held in the Rectory of St Michael, ın the Old Town of — 
Prague, became for the first time involved ın an open contest with 
his colleagues through defending some of the doctrines of Wycliffe. 
Still on Oct 15, 1401, he was elected Dean of the Faculty of Phi- 
losophy in the University, and as ‘such presented to the oilice of 
Preacher in the Chapel Brrntexem, m the Old Town of Prague, by 
the royal favourite, John of Milhemm, who had built and endowed ıt 
The General- Vicar of the Archbishop of Prague granted him letters 
of investiture to this on March 14, 1402, and im the following 
October he attained the highest academical digmity, that of Rector 
of the University of Prague, which he held wll the end of April, 
1403 

Strange and shocking was the aspect presented by the state of 
_ affairs in the Church dung the greater part of Huss’s lifetime 
On the 8th of April, 1878, the Archbishop of Barı was elected Pope 
at Rome by the name of Urban VI, and on the 20th of September 
in the same year Cardinal Robert of Geneva was elected Anti-pope 
at Fondi, under that of Clement VII The Emperor Charles IV 
refused to 1ecognise the latter ın any way, and his political skill and 
prudence would probably have healed the breach, which was known 
in history as “the great schism,” had not his death, on the 29th of 
November in the same year, removed him unexpectedly and pre- 
matuiely from the scene Two lhnes of rival Pontiffs at Rome and 
Avignon continued to anathematize each other and each other’s 
adherents, until, in 1409, Benedict XIII and Gregory XII were 
deposed, and Alexander V elected m their room, by the Couneil of 
Pisa Neither of the previously existing Anti-popes was, however, 
wilhng to submit to the decision of the Council, so that the simple 
result of its labours was, that there were now three Anti-popes 
instead of two In 1410 Pope Alexander V died, and was succeeded 
by Caidinal Balthasar Cossa, under the name of Pope John XXIII, 
who was more than suspected of having caused the death of his 
predecessor 

But it was not merely ın the highest regions that the Church 
presented a disgraceful and hoinble spectacle Simony was rampant 
everywhere, and loud wee the outcries of both the laity and the 
respectable clergy for reform The clergy were exempted fiom the 
ordinary operation of the laws, a cuicumstance the abuses arising 
fiom which we shall leave Huss himself to describe ‘ Antichrist,”’ 
says he, in his Bohemian sermon on the second Sunday after Eastei,* 
‘“ has no mightie: net than the putting a stop to the service of God, 
whereby the priests obtam their will, whatever ıt 1s With this 
net they defend their covetousness and 1iches, with this net they 
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have severed themselves from suffering either in property or person, 
so that, whereas the primitive holy Christians, especially the priests, 
joyfully endured it, when people took therr goods from them, or 
reviled, beat, tortured, and slew them, they never put a stop to 
Divine service, but prayed the more, offered Christ and preached 
the more, the present backsliding priests, on the contrary, have so 
fenced themselves with Antichrist’s stitution, that if any one takes 
anything from a pnest, even if justly, or if they seize a priest ın 
the commission of adultery or robbery, a stop is ummediately put to 
Divine service, if a priest, who 1s an adulterer or a robber, is 
imprisoned If, agam, a box on the ear is given a priest in a quarrel 
in a tavern, when there 1s a dispute about dice or about a harlot, 
citations and excommunications are issued If, however, a priest’s 
blood is drawn, they put a stop to Dive service, and compel the 
person who has done it to go to Rome, saying that no one, save the 
Pope, can absolve a man who diaws the blood of a priest. But if a 
priest cuts off any man’s foot or hand, or kills a man who 1s guitless, 
they do not excommunicate the priest or put a stop to Divine ser- 
vice Why so? Because one devil does not pick out another 
devil’s eyes ” 

The enormous wealth of the clergy, too, ın many countries was 
the cause of vast and intolerable evils Baron Helfert seems scarcely 
to have been awaie of several facts, which we shall presently adduce, 
or he would never have condemned the perseverance of Huss ım his 
outcry for reform in the teeth of his ecclesiastical supetiors, on the 
plea, that, however bad things might have been m other countries, 
Bohemia was a land on which the existing evils pressed but lightly 
The annual value of the Archbishopric of Prague amounted to more 
than 80,000 “kopy” or “schock” of Bohemian groschen, each 
“kopa” contammg sixty groschen, and amounting in value to two 
ducats Itis difficult to ascertain the exact value of these sums and 
comms on account of various depreciations and debasements of the 
coinage, of which Stitny speaks very feelingly but we do not think 
we shall be far out if we suppose the archiepiscopal see of Prague to 
have enjoyed revenues approaching £80,000 a year That of the 
chapter of Veysegrad was not much inferior, and those of many 
conventual establishments are supposed to have been on a simular 
scale. 

Archbishop Zbynek Zajetz of Hasenburk (Hare of Harecastle), 
who became Archbishop of Prague in 1403, was unable to’ read and 
write at the time of his elevation, and was obliged to learn these 
necessary arts after his consecration 

Magister Andieas of Broda, first a friend and colleague and 
afterwards a zealous opponent of Huss, closed his “ Tractatus de 
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origine heresis Hussitarum,” which he wrote at Leipsic ın 1426, 
with the followmg remarkable admissions — 

‘In the cle.gy there was no disciplme whatever, m the comts of the 
Pontiffs the1e was public simony, in the monastic state, 1f I may use the 
term, there was boundless covetousness And, to make an end, theie was 
no vice among the lay people which the clergy had not piactised fist and 
most notoriously There 1s nothing, therefore, for us to say but this, which 
the holy Church 1eads and chants—‘ All that Thou hast done unto us, 
Lord, Thou hast done m lighteous judgment, because we have sinned 
against Thee, and have not obeyed Thy commandments °” 

Under the influence of Huss, first as Dean of the Faculty of 
Philosophy, and then as Rector of the University, and of his friend 
Nicholas of Leitomysl (1401—-1403), the doctrines of Wycliffe had 
free scope in Bohemia. But when these offices passed in due course 
to men of other “nations,” a reaction a1ose, which presently assumed 
a national complexion. On May 28, 1408, the first condemnation 
of Wycliffe’s doctrines took place at Prague, twenty-one fresh a1 ticles 
being added to the twenty-four condemned an the Council of London 
in 1882 Great complamts were made at the discussion of garbled 
statements of doctrine being fathered upon Wycliffe, even as he had 
himself complaimed, that the Council of London had ascribed to him 
articles that he did not acknowledge Huss reminded the assembly 
of two persons, who had not long before been condemned to death 
and burned at Prague for adulterating saffron, and asked whether 
the adulteratois of the doctrimes of others were not as worthy of 
punishment as the adulteratois of saffron ? 

Passing over the two imprisonments of King Wenceslas, his war 
with his brother, King Sigismund of Hungary, and other events of 
. greater or less political umportance, we shall confine ourselves, as 
much as possible, to the ecclesiastical and intellectual movements in 
Bohemia The long-continued preachmg of John Huss im the 
chapel, Bethlehem, must be ranked among the most important 
phenomena of those days Less vehement m his language than 
Conrad Waldhauser, less enthusiastic, or, we may almost say, 
fanatical ın his views than Mihez of Kremser, he did not produce 
so powerful an effect upon his hearers at the moment, while, on the 
other hand, the results of his preaching were far more durable. He 
appealed, ın the first place, to the understanding of his hearers, 
aroused them to thought, reflection, and self-examination, mstructed 
and persuaded them, and then, and not till then, did he biing the 
fire of “ words that breathe and thoughts that burn” to bear upon 
their awakened and enlightened consciences. Acute and well-read, 
especially in the Holy Scriptures, never at a loss for illustzations, 
possessed of remarkable tact ın penetrating and seizing the kernel 
of every matter ın question, agile and skilful in the use of all 
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dialectical weapons, offensive and defensive, unrivalled in his day ın 
following up a chain of reasoning, he reached an emience far 
above any of his contemporaries. Add to this his thorough fearless- 
ness, when his moral sense was aroused by the perception of wrong 
or evil; his strong feeling that he was speaking for God and against 
Satan, or, as he usually expressed it, agamst Antichrst, his inflexible 
resolution, which his admirers would ascribe almost to a species of 
inspiration, while his enemies described ıt as a compound of vanity 
and obstinacy, and we have a man of rare gifts, and well-fitted for 
contending ın the arena of a most stormy age Hais personal advan- 
tages of figure and countenance are well known from his portrait ; 
and against his life and conduct in a moral point of view his deadliest 
enemies have never ventured to utter a word. 

Huss’s qualities and conduct obtained him not merely extra- 
ordinary popularity at Prague, but also the especial favour of Queen 
Sophia, the second wife of Kang Wenceslas, who selected him for her 
own confessor and spiritual adviser The Archbishop Zbynek, who, 
in spite of his ignorance and want of education, was by no means 
destitute of good sense and acuteness, also placed especial confidence 
in him till the end of the year 1407 

In 1408 a regular attack upon Wycliffism commenced in Bohemia, 
which eventually obtained the support of the Court, because King 
Wenceslas felt that his position as a claimant of the digmty of King 
of the Romans, his deposition fiom which in 1400 he steadily refused 
to recognise, was rendeied untenable by the evil reputation of 
Bohemia in foreign countries as a hotbed of heresy. Wenceslas had 
exerted himself to withdraw his subjects from obedience to Pope 
Gregory XII, and endeavoured to occupy a position of complete 
neutrality between him and his rival, Benedict XIII , in hopes that 
the schism might be effectually healed by the approaching Council 
of Pisa Magister John Huss and his Wycliffite friends were, 
however, the only members of either the university or the clergy 
who expressed a willingness to join the king ın his neutral position, 
whereupon Archbishop Zbynek prohibited Huss, as a disobedient son 
of the Church, from further exercise of his functions as a preacher, 
a prohibition to which Huss declined to render obedience, declaring 
that 1t was his duty to remain neutral in the contest between the 
two 11val popes, even as an obedient son ought to remain neutral in 
a contest between his father and mother. 

The foundation of the University of Cracow mm Poland, in 1400, 
had produced a very disastrous effect upon that of Prague, reducing 
the Polish “nation” in the latter almost entirely to Germans from 
Silesia, Prussia and Pomerania, so that the Bohemian “ nation ” had 
now to contend against what were practically three Teutonic bodies 
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The practical mconvenience felt through this by the Bohemians in 
their own country caused a temporary union among them, whether 
favourable to the doctrmmes of Wycliffe or not, and in 1409 deputa- 
taons from both the Teutons and the Bohemians appeared at Kutten- 
berg, to lay ther complaints and recriminations before the King 
Wenceslas at first recerved the Germans favourably, promising to 
uphold them m the enjoyment of all their privileges, while he 
inveighed with great vehemence against Huss, charging him and his 
friend, Jerome of Piague, with bringing the country into 1ll-repute 
and suspicion of heresy, and with causing the King himself to meet 
with slights and mortifications abroad Huss left Kuttenberg m an 
almost hopeless state of mind, and fell, whether from mental or 
physical causes, into so serious an illness, that his life was despaired. 
of Meanwhile some of the King’s- favourites and councillors, 
especially Nicholas of Labkovitz, had given an entirely different turn 
to the matter Representing to the King, after an audience of a 
French embassy on the subject of the schism, that the Bohemian - 
“nation ” was willing, while the Germans refused, to comply with 
his views and those of the Fiench cout as to the observance of 
neutrality between the rival popes, and also showing that the arrange- 
ment of the votes of the four “nations” did not rest ou any statute, 
but merely on custom, they induced him on the same day (January 
18th) to issue an edict, assigning three votes to the Bohemian 
“nation” and one only to the foreign element ın the University. 
After a vain endeavour to obtam the repeal of this edict, the German 
professors and students left Prague m a body, and Prague ceased. to 
be the centre of intellectual hfe and movement ın Germany, which 
henceforth added the celebrated University of nba to what was 
aleady existing at Vienna and Heidelberg 
We see thus, that Huss had very little to do with the “ eae 

of the German element from the University of Prague That it has 
been so pertimaciously ascribed to his influence is due to the fact that 
the mamfesto of the Germans and their petition to the King were 
answered and criticized in a most biting manner by Magister John of 
Jesenitz, whose pamphlet has been commonly, though erroneously, 
attributed to Huss* Huss also published a letter, refuting the 
charge of having been the cause of the expulsion of the Germans, 
the fragments of which are also given by Palacky t+ 

/ In 1409 the Council of Pisa broke with Wenceslas’s rival m the 
empire, Ruprecht, acknowledged Wenceslas as Kong of the Romans, 
declared both Benedict XIII and Giegory XII schismatics, and 
proceeded to the election of Pope Alexander V, who, however, 
grievously disappointed all hopes and expectations by giving himself 

* See Palacky’s “ Documenta,” pp 3855—3863 t pp 353—354 
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up to the influence and guidance of the wicked Cardinal Legate of 
Bologna, Balthasar Cossa. The Bohemian clergy, with the Arch- 
bishop of Prague at their head, continued to adhere to Gregory XII, 
un defiance of the King. When, therefore, Huss spoke boldly ın the 
pulpit of the moral corruption of the clergy, he was for a time 
supported by the dominant tone of feeling and language at the 
court 

The first official complaints and proceedings against Huss com- 
menced ın 1408, as we find from the “ Documenta,” p 163, and not 
in 1409, as appears to be stated ın Palacky’s History, vol m p 247 
of the German edition. Smits and countersuits were carried on 
against and by Huss in the Papal Curia, the details of which will 
scarcely interest our readers Huss’s grand object appears to have 
been to gam time, in all probability “vith the hope, and perhaps 
expectation, that a real refo.m at Rome would procure acceptance for 
his views in the highest ecclesiastical quarters, and eventually secure 
him a triumph similar to that enjoyed by his remarkable DCU 
Mihez of Kremsier * 

A bull was issued by Pope Alexander V on December 20th, 1409, 
threatening all who did not submit to Archbishop Zbynek withm sıx 
days with excommunication, but its practical effect was greatly 
diminished by the Pope’s death on May 3rd, 1410, as well as by the 
resistance made on national grounds by the courtiers of Wenceslas, 
who represented Zbynek as a traitor, whose words and actions sup- 
ported the statements of the emigrated Germans, that heresy was 
gaining the upper handin Bohemia Stall the Archbishop kept on 
his couse, caused Wycliffe’s books to be publicly burnt, and, on 
July 16th, solemnly and formally excommunicated Huss Huss was 
protected by the court in Bohemia, but was cited before the Papal 
Curia by the new Pope, John XXIII, on August 25th. Has friends 
would not allow him to appear at Rome, and he himself excused his 

' default on the plea of personal danger 

On May 18th, ın the same year, the rival King of the Romans, 
Ruprecht, died, and before the year was out the Christian world saw 
with amazement, not only the chair of Peter disputed by three 11val 
popes, but also the crown of Charlemagne claimed by three rival 
brothers, Wenceslas, King of Bohemia, Sigismund, King of Hungary, 
and Jost or Jodocus, Margrave of Moravia, the death of whom, on 
January 17th, 1411, again reduced the pretenders to the sacred crown 
to two In the course of this year King Wenceslas became reconciled 
with the Bohemian clergy, and new dangers threatened Huss, which 
were temporarily averted by the death of Archbishop Zbynek, on the 
28th of September. 


* See our number for February, 1870, pp 200—202 
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| Has successor was Albicus of Uniczow, to whom the pallium was 
not brought from John XXIII tll May, 1412. But the same 
embassy that brought the new Archbishop the sacred garment was 
also instructed to proclarm a crusade against Ladislaw, King of 
Naples, the great supporter of Gregory XII, and to issue indulgences 
to all who should directly o indirectly partacipate therein Huss 
and his adherents denounced this traffic ın the strongest terms, and 
Voksa of Waldstein and Jerome of Prague parodied the public burn- 
ing of Wycliffe’s books two years previously by a satirical procession 
and public burning of papal bulls These things caused the greatest 
ferment ın Bohemia, especially ın the capital, and the Faculty of 
Theology began to take vigorous proceedings against Huss, who, 
however, was warmly supported by the greater part of the Uni- 
versity 

Huss, with eight of his adversaries, was summoned before the 
King’s Council, at the castle of Zebrak, and, when accused of neglect- 
' ing, “after repeated requisitions, to give in a statement of his doctrines 
~an writing to the Dean of the Faculty of Theology, he replied, that 
he had taught nothing m secret, but everything openly, and that 
therefore his views were no secret; he was, however, ready to state 
and give in his doctrines in writing, provided his accusers were 
willing to enter mto an engagement to prove him guilty of heresy 
under the ex tahonis, +e, under pain of suffering the same punish- 
ment, ze, of bemg burned to death, which he would himself have to 
suffer if convicted of heresy The eight doctors were thunder- 
stricken at this proposal, and wished. to fix on one of their number, 
who was to enter into the engagement Huss, however, insisted that, 
as they had joined in the accusation, so must they also jom in the 
engagement and consequent danger, and the final result was, that 
the Council simply urged both parties to endeavour to come to terms 
in a peaceful manner - 

Hauss’s most dangerous adversary was Magister STEPHEN of PALECZ, 
formerly a zealous Wychffite and a personal friend of his own, who 
now broke with him, as Magister Sranisias of ZNaym had done pre- 
viously , and these two men, aided by the clergy of Prague, found 
httle d:fiiculty in procuring from Pope John XXIII a formal excom- 
munication of Huss, which the King permitted to be published at 
Prague 

On Oct 2, 1812; a number of German citizens, with the consent 
of the Council of the Old Town of Prague, assembled ın aims and 
marched, led by a Bohemian named Bernard Chotek, to the chapel 
Bethlehem, where Huss was pieachmg at the moment of their 
arrival, with the intention of dispersing the audience and arresting 
the preacher As, however, the Bohemians in the chapel stood up , 
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courageously in defence of themselves and their preacher, they were 
obliged to return without effecting their purpose It was next po- 
posed to carry out the orders received from Rome, and destroy the 
chapel itself, but this design catsed such excitement, and met with 
such opposition, that the idea was given up The ill success of lay 
interference rendered the major part of the clergy of Prague more 
zealous ın the observance of the interdict, which had meanwhile 
been proclaimed All divine service ceased ın most of the churches, 
the sacraments were 1efused to all without exception, and the dead 
were buried without any religious ceremony, so long as Huss 
remained in Prague The king complamed m vain, no regard 
was paid to his wishes or commands Huss appealed to Chuist as 
the true Head of the Church, and his proctor, Magister John of 
Jesenitz, endeavoured to prove before the University, on Dec 18, 
that the excommunication of Huss was legally valid ‘The excite- 
ment which prevailed among the people induced the king personally 
to request Hauss to leave the capital, promising himself to do all in 
hus power to promote his reconciliation with the clergy and shorten 
the period of his exile 

Archbishop Albicus had taken no very earnest part ın the case of 
Huss, and found himself in so uncomfortable a position between the 
parties that he resigned his dignity ın favour of Conrad of Vechta, 
Bishop of Olmutz, who was not, however, formally installed in his 
see till July 17, 1413 

While m the country, an exile from Prague, Huss usually resided 
im the castle of Krakovetz, in the circle of Prachomitz, ‘which 
belonged to one of the royal favourites, Henry Lefl, of Lazan He 
preached frequently ın the neighbourmg maiket towns and villages, 
and the people streamed fiom all quarters to hear him, so that his 
exile contributed to the spread of his views ın the country, a cir- 
cumstance which was not without mfluence on the subsequent history 
of Bohemia Here Huss appears to have written his longest theo- 
logical work ın the Bohemian language, on the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, an account of which 1s given 
in our number for April, 1869. 

On Oct 30, 1413, King Sigismund came to an arrangement with 
the plenipotentiaries of Pope John XXIII, at Viglud, near Lodi, 
that a General Council should he convened at the city of Constance, 
on the lake of the same name, on Nov 1, 1414 Sigismund also com- 
municated directly with Huss, offered him a safe-conduct, and pro- 
mised his co-operation in order to bring his case to a satisfactory 
solution. The principal objects of the Council were to be three, (1) 
the puttmmg an end to the great schism m the Papacy, (2) the 
reformation of the Church m head and members; and (8) the sup- 
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pression of the Wycliffite and Hussite heresy, which threatened to 
destroy the edifice of the hierarchy 

Huss’s first proceeding was to arm himself with testmonials of 
orthodoxy fiom home After publishing his intention of appearing 
before the Council, by means of placards posted up im various places 
in the Latin, Bohemian, and German languages, he endeavoured to 
obtain a kind of preliminary hearing fiom Archbishop Conrad in a 
diocesan Synod, but was informed that a matter laid before the 
Synod by the king was under’ discussion, and was therefore refused 
admission But the Inquisitor or Judex Hereticorum, Nicholas, 
Bishop of Nazareth, without hesitation, gave him a certificate in the 
following terms — 


“ I have often and frequently conversed with Magiste: John Huss, cating 
and diinking with him, and have often been present at his sermons, and, 
making many comparisons of divers matters appertainmg to Holy Sciptuie, 
I have never found in him any enor or heresy, but in all his words and 
works I have always found him a true and catholic man.” 


Huss then, on Sept 1, addressed a letter, which has only lately been 
discovered and printed,’ to King Sigismund, thanking him for his 
gracious kindness, and begging him to take measures to prevent his 
being judged in secret, and to cause him to be heard and exammed 
ma public audience, and to be allowed therem to declare his doctrines 
and principles peaceably and without interruption , adding, that he 
well knew that severe tials from his bitter enemies awaited. him, but 
that he was ready even to suffer death fo. that which he acknow- 
ledged and believed to be the tiuth. Early ın October he wiote a 
farewell letter to the Bohemians} on his departure for Constance,’ 
“in recessu ad Constantian,” and on Oct 11 commenced his journey, 
without waiting for the promised safe-conduct, accompanied by two 
Bohemian noblemen, Wenceslas of Duba and John of Chlum, as. 
well as by Magister John, Cardinal of Resten, and PETER or 
Muaprnovirz, a Bachelor of Arts of Prague, whose “Relatio de 
causa Magistrı Joannis Hus m Concilio Constantiensi acta,” is care- 
fully edited by Dr Palacky ın the “Documenta,” pp 237-~-324 
On Nov 3 he entered Constance, and on Nov 5 Wenceslas of Duba 
biought the safe-conduct, which had been prepared at Spires on the 
18th Oct previously Pope John XXIII had already arved on 
Oct 28, Huss’s most zealous enemy; Micnarn of Deutschbrod, com- 
monly called Michael pz Cavsis, from the office of a“ procurator de 
causis fidei,” to which he had lately been appointed, was already 
there, and soon afterwards arrived Magister Stephen of Palecz with 
the Bishop of Leitomysl 

* “Documenta,” p 69 


t This 1s given n extenso in our number for April, 1869, p 545 
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Long and wordy were the articles of accusation exhibited against 
Huss, both by his Bohemian accusers and by the University of Paris, 
the whole of which, with his answers and mterlineations, are care- 
fully given by Palacky in the “Documenta” -One thing we will 
quote at length, and that 1s a passage of a letter from the celebrated 
John Gerson, Chancellor of the University of Paris, to Con1ad, 
Archbishop of Prague, dated Sept 24, 1414, which indicates the 
particular matter ın the teaching of Huss that caused Gerson to 
pursue the Bohemian with the relentless animosity of which Huss 
himself complamed, and by which he considered himself deeply 
aggrieved 

The e1102,” wiites Gerson, ‘‘ which, amongst others, 1s most pernicious 
as 1egaids the preservation of the body corporate and of peace, and which 
the teacheis of dogmatic theology considei as a pestiferous 100t, which has 
alieady been cut off by various axes of sentences by the supreme pontiffs 
and m othe: quaiteis, appears to me to be this—That a foreknown (p æ- 
setus) o1 evil person, being in mortal sin, hath no dommuion or juiisdiction 
or power ovel otheis in a Chiistian people Now it seems to my Ihttleness 
(mea parvitate) that all authouty, whether: spnitual o: temporal ought to 
mise agamst this e1101 for its extc1mmation—1athe: with fie and sword 
than with cullous 1easoning, for those persons aie devoid, not only of 
undeistanding, but of common sense, in the State, who with such arrogant 
and seditious 1ashness iave contiary to the apostolic and philosophic maxim, 
‘Obey your masters, even the frowaid’ For political dominion on earth 
1g not founded on the title of predestination o1 chauty, since ıt would have 
been very unceitain and deceptive, but is established on othe: grounds 
according to laws ecclesiastical and civil” 


Into the circumstances of the arrest of Huss, on Nov. 28 and his 
long and cruel imprisonment, the flight of Pope John fiom Con- 
stance, and the failure of Sigismund to assert the dignity of the 
empire in his safe-conduct, which was undoubtedly violated by the 
arrest of Huss untried and uncondemned, we do not propose to enter 
We wish rather to turn our attention to the giounds on which Baron 
Helfert endeavours to justify the conduct of the ecclesiastical party 
in arresting Huss, and to the giavamina which he selects as the most 
serious charges agaist him — 


“Tf,” says he (p 190), “ we must absolutely 1eject the idea that Huss 
had made an attempt to escape, still a different view is taken by om judg- 
ment as egards the second question—Whethe: Huss had not, by other 
proceedings, deprived himself of the 1ights given him by his safe-conduet ? 
Huss was, up to his atirval at Constance, under the papal ban, and every 
place in which he stayed was subjected to the mteidict , He was also, a 
thing which was meluded in his excommunication, suspended fiom all 
puestly functions, patticulaly reading holy mass and pieaching. The 
inter dict and excommunication, so fai as they affected his mteicomse with 
others and his piesence at cei tain ecclesiastical 1ites, were 1emoved by the 
Pope some days after his arval at Constance , but his suspension fiom the 
personal performance of divine service in the mass and in preaching was 
neve: removed. But Huss did not allow this to mteifere with his‘ pro- 
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ceedings As at Prague 1t had been his custom to pay little regard to the 
oideis and penalties of his ecclesiastical superiors, with regard to which he 
had invented a new kind of appeal directly to Chust Himself, even so did, 
he demean himself on the 10ad to Constance, and even so m Constance 
itself . .. With everyone whom he met on the 10ad, whether clergyman 
or layman, he made a display of his theological learning, and gave vent to 
his 1hetorical mvectives agaist the Pope and clagy Nay, he boasted 
hunself that he had 1ece1ved applause fiom all with whom he had personally 
conveised He had composed a special notice n Geiman, which he caused 
to be publicly placaided, fist at Nuremberg, and after waids in all places at 
which he anved, and m which he r1emamed any length of time As 
1egaids his sojourn mm Constance, it is ceitainly an undoubted fact that 
Huss neve: preached there n public, and 16 was manifestly an audacious 
hoax, when one day 1t was 1umowed in Constance that Huss intended to 
peach the next Sunday in the piimeipal church, and that everybody who 
attended the seimon was to receive a ducat On the othe: hand, 1t was 
generally known that a his lodging he used to say mass mm presence of a 
laige assembly,* and allowed himself to discuss his doctiines unreservedly 
with everyone who desned to converse with him Through this imprope1 
conduct, the Bishop of Constance felt himself compelled to send two of his 
clergy to Huss, to 1emind him that he was not allowed to say mass When, 
therefore, Huss, according to his usual custom, disiegaided this waining, 
the bishop ım the stzictest terms forbade his clergy and the neighbours who 
lived nea Huss’s lodging to attend Huss’s masses r ' 

“ From such a state of things 1t appeais to us that it 18 possible to throw 
hght upon two points fust, that the Council felt itself unavoidably com- 
pelled not to leave Huss in freedom any longer , secondly, that if .equned 
a gieat deal of enlightenment fo. King Sigismund to be persuaded of the 
legality and unavoidableness of this step For it was impossible to prove 
its legality by simply pointing to some manifest fact, as would have been 
the case, had it been poved that Huss had attempted to escape On the 
contialy, 1t was necessaiy to set forth the entue conduct of Huss, which, 
though appaiently quiet and blameless, was nevertheless illegal, and in 
continual violation of the conditions of the promised piotection Its 
unavoldableness, then, did not lie in the fact that Huss’s person was secured 
to pievent bis flight, for this if was impossible to produce a weaker 
proof, wheieas, on. the other side, two important cneumstances could be 
eited one, that Huss had come to Constange, not only without compulsion, 
but also without a safe-conduct , the other, that fiom the time of Ins maival 
he had neve: once crossed the theshold of his lodging The absolute 
necessity of the impiisonment of Huss could only be substantiated by the 
fact that in a place where people with the most different ideas about the 
Church met together, aud at a time when it was all-impoitant that the 
unity in the Church, which had been inte1.upted by internal and external 
cucumstances, should be restored again, 14 must have been dangerous in 
the highest degiee to leave a man of such attiactive personal qualities and 
such thiulling eloquence as Huss in fice mteicouise with those who every 
day and at every how visited him in his abode, before whom, with unie- 
seived self-complacency, he continually discussed the dangerous subjects of 
his teaching and preaching ” 


* We should like to know Baron Helfert's authority for this statement of the presenco 
of a large assembly, when divine service was performed by a man who never left his 
lodgings once before his imprisonment But the absence of references is a great draw- 
back to Baron Helfert’s work 
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Such is the best defence that Baron Helfert can make for the 
violation of King Sigismund’s safe-conduct on the part of the 
Council. It appears to us, that he has omitted to take into considera- 
tion two thmgs, which, perhaps, had really greater weight with the 
Fathers of the Council than any of the matters which he has 
alleged 1m justification of their course -The first ıs the principle 
which was fully adopted by Ferdinand of Arragon (as we find from 
a letter of his quoted by Baron Helfert, p 194), though not recog- 
nised by King Sigismund, that No FAITH NEED BE KEPT WITH 
HERETICS, the second, that ıt was desirable under the circumstances 
of the Council, for the superiority of the spiritual over the temporal 
power to be manifested by some overt, act. King Sigismund felt the 
insult most keenly, and left Constance for a week In consequence ; 
neither did anything induce him to submit to it, but the conviction 
that, 1f he did not give Huss and his safe-conduct up, the fair 
prospects of reform and 1eunion in the Church, which he thought 
lay before him by means of the Council, would at once be put an end 
to by its dissolution But one thing, to the great advantage of 
posterity, he did insist on, vız , that Huss should have a public trial, 
an authentic record of which survives, not merely in the acts of the 
Council, but in the more trustworthy pages of the Bohemian 
Miladenvitz 

What Huss’s own idea of the virtue of the king’s safe-conduct 
was, 18 manifest fiom a letter (No 70 ın the “ Documenta’), which 
he wrote to his Bohemian frends, complaining of the mmconsistency 
of Sigismund 

“t I ask,’ wittes he, ‘for God’s sake, that all the lords will collectively 
petition the King for a final audience, because, afte: what he said alone im 
the Council, that an audience should be granted me very soon, his confusion 
will be very great if he fail to fulfil that statement But I thmk that his 
word 1s as steadfast as that 1especting his safe-conduct, with 1egaid to 
which people told me in Bohemia to beware of his safe-conduct And, other- 
wise, ‘He will give thee to thine enemies himself” And Lord Mikesh 
Divoky said to me, in the presence of Magister Jesemitz ‘Magister! know 
for certain that thou wilt be condemned” I think he knew the King’s 
intention I thought he loved the law of God and the tiuth, now I under- 
stand that he loves them not much, he condemned me before my enemies 
did If he had even acted as the Gentile Pilate, who, on hearmg the 
accusation, sad + ‘‘I find no fault ın this man ” O, even if he had said 
“ I have given him a, safe-conduct, 1f then he 1s not willing to abide by the 
decision of the Council, I will send him to the King of Bohemia with youl 
sentence and attestations, that he may judge him himself with bis clergy , 
because he (Sigismund) thus intimated to me, thiough Henry Lef and 


others, that he would appoint me a sufhcient audience, and, if I did not sub- 
mit to the judgment, that-he would send me safe back again *” 


Upon this Palacky remarks, that— 


‘‘Tt 1s scarcely credible that Sigismund could have given such a promise 
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as that mdicated ın the laite: part of Huss’s letter , if, however, he ieally 
did so, too much stiess ought not to be Ind upon such thoughtless 
language, as ıt cleaily exceeded the limits, not merely of his 1ights and 
privileges, but also of his power ” 


What Huss had a nght to expect under the cucumstances was fair 
and honourable treatment before condemnation, and his chivalrous 
conduct in placing himself ın the hands of his adversaries before 
recetving the promised safe-conduct ought to have aided him towards 
obtaining such treatment. But the chivalrous maxims of the Bohe- 
mian laity were httle regarded or appreciated by the Romish eccle- 
siastics assembled at Constance 

Almost everything that had been brought against Huss had been 
reduced to very dimmutive dimensions by his explanations and 
qualifications, except the pomt raised against him so vehemently, as 
already mentioned, by the celebrated Gerson This, however, 1s 
‘confined to his Latin works, and ıt 1s manifest that his practical and 
popular teaching was perfectly clear from the “crass” doctrine of 
predestination, which Palacky m his history somewhat contemp- 
tuously lays to his charge But two smgular scenes occurred at 
Huss’s last hearing with respect to this pomt, which we will give in 
the words of Baron Helfert - 


‘‘ They proceeded to the doctiine, that a priest ox bishop or pope, as 
soon as he sinned moitally, ceased to be a puest, bishop, 01 pope Huss 
endeavouied to give this a more moderate tun by explanation, saying that 
he intended only to speak of inteinal essence and woithiness before God 
(quoad meritum), but not external position im office (quoad officaum et homai- 
num reputationes), adding ‘ Likewise as 1egaids a king, if he‘sins mortally, 
if must be said that he is no moire a king’ Sigismund had gone aside for 
a time into a bay window, where he was conversing with the Count Pala-, 
tine and the Buig-giave of Nuremberg on the dange: of the doctime, which 
had just been inquued mto When, therefore, Huss uttered these words, 
the prelates requested the king to appioach, and desned Huss to 1epeat 
before him what he had just said Then Cardinal d'Ailly stormed vehe- 
mently against Huss, saymg that, not bemg satisfied with depreciating the 
clergy, he wanted also to subvert the temporal powei Sigismund at the 
moment said nothing more, than that there was no man who was without 
sın But when, afte: the heaimg, Huss had been removed to his puson, 
and the majo. part of the assembly had dispersed, the king 1emaimed m tho 
hall sunrounded by several cardinals and prelates, with whom he conveised 
about the measures 1equisite in this impoitant matte: At a little distance, 
waiting for the kmg, yet unobserved by him, stood the Bohemian lords 
John of Chlum and Wenceslas of Duba, as well as Pete: Mladenovitz, who 
had been assigned as secietary to John of Chlum, and had, according to 
Iuss’s own statement. been a ‘ most faithful and steadfast comforter ’ to 
him thioughout bis imprisonment These three hemd Sigismund conelude 
what he was saying with these words ‘Tiuly I was still young, when thig 
sect mose 10 Bohemia, and ah! how greatly ıt has grown and increased. 
Therefore delay not in this. matter, and make an end to his diseiples as soon 
as possible. If he refuses to rccant, buin him, o: do with him what shall 
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secem good to you And if he wishes to 1ecant, I counsel you, trust him 
not, as neither would I trust him, for if he should retuin to Bohemia, he 
would cause much moie evil than before °” 


- 


This speech ıs said to have cost Sigismund a crown, and it cer- 
tainly caused the personal detestation ın which he was held by the 
Bohemians 


‘Tt was not this,” says Palacky, “that the Bohemians took ill in Sigis- 
mund, that he did not piotect Huss against condemnation and execution as 
a heietic, the much canvassed safe-conduct neye: had this meaning, there- 
foie no question could have been iaised about a breach of ıt thereby, but 
they nevei could forget, that imstead of acting as an imtercesso2 for Huss, 
he had 1athe: egged on the fathers to condemn him ” 

Great efforts were made by the Council to obtain a recantation 
from Huss, and ın these a “ father,’ whose name 1s unknown, but 
who appeais to have taken especial interest in him, and to have 
gained his confidence above all others, played a very prominent part. 
When entreated on the 5th of July, for the last time, by both deputies 
from thé Council and the Bohemian magnates, especially John of 
Chlum, not to allow false shame to hold him back from a salutary 
course, Huss replied, with tears * 

“Lod John! be assured that 1f I knew that I had written or preached 

against the law and Holy Mothe: Church ought that 1s e11oneous, I would 
humbly iecant ıt, God ıs my witness, but I always desne that they should 
point out to me bette: and move probable passages of Seriptune (Scriptu æ) 
than aie the things that I have witten and taught, and if these are pointed 
out to me, I will most 1eadily 1ecant ”’ 
At which one of the bishops present answered “ Magister John, 
wilt thou be wiser than the whole Council?” But the magister 
said to him. “ I do not wish to be wiser than the whole Council, but 
give me, I ask, the least m the Council, who will instruct me with 
better and stronger passages of Scripture, and I am ready to recant 
forthwith”? “Thus, ıt would appear, that ıt was the Protestant 
principles of private judgment, as against mere authority, and of 
appeal to the Sciiptures, as against the hving exponents of Church 
doctrines, for which Huss was condemned and suffered, and not for 
any deliberate or intentional variation of doctrine from what he 
supposed to be the teaching of the Church ın his day 

But m his correspondence and intercourse with the nameless 
« father,” and subsequently, another, and that a very- singular 
element, appears to play a very important part, which requires the 
more attention trom us, as Palacky has passed ıt over in silence in 
his history It was not merely doctrines which he held that Huss 
was lequired to recant, but doctrines which he maintaimed to have 
been falsely ascribed tobim The formula of recantation which the 
«father? urged upon hun was as follows . t— 

* “Documenta,” p 316 t p 121 
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«I, So and So, &e Over and above the protestations made by me 
which I desne to consider 1epeated here, I protest anew, that, although 
many things are laid to my charge, which I have neve: thought of, yet 
respecting all the things laid to my chaige o1 objected against me, whether 
extiacted fiom my books o by the depositions of witnesses, I submit myself 
humbly to the mercıful ordinance, definition, and conection of the sacro- 
sanct General Couneil, to abjure, revoke, 1etiact, undeigo merciful penance, 
and do all and singular that the said sacrosanct Council shall mercifully 
and of its giace consider right to ordam fo. my salvation, recommending 
myself most devoutly to the same ” 


In letter seventy-nine (p. 126) Huss lays great stress on the sin 
which he thought he would commit if he were to recant what he had 
. never held. 


“ This 1s,” says he ‘my final detexmination m the name of Jesus Chust 
that I will not admit the articles, which have been tiuly extracted, to be 
e1loneous , neither will I abjure the articles laid to my charge by false 
witnesses because to abjure ıs to confess that one has held an erior or 
elzo1s, and to depart fiom them and hold the contiay Because God 
knoweth that I have never pieached those enois which they have con- 
cocted, removing many truths and adding falsehoods ” 


So that the submission to authority required of him was not merely 
the acceptance of the wisdom of others in heu of his own, but also 
something that would have completely annihilated his moral bemg, 
and from which his moral sense, as a true and honest man, mdig- 
nantly revolted Indeed, after the conveisation with Sigismund 
above related, the leading members of the Council seem to have felt 
that they must of necessity either crush or burn him. 

Passing over, for want of space, the interesting particulars of his 
degradation from the priesthood, and the other prelimmaries to his 
execution, we will give the account of his last moments in the words 
of Baron Helfert — ' 


** When they aived at the place they arranged themselves m a wide 
cnele, and orders were given to Ulne of Reichenthal to ask Huss whether 
he wished to confess and a priest named Ulnc Sorand came forwaids and 
said ‘Deal su and magistei, 1f you will leave you. unbelief and heiesy, 
for which you must suffer, I will gladly hear you confession 1f, however, 
you will not, you know youself that ıt 1s not proper to give divine things 
to or perform them for a heretic’ To this Huss ieplied, that, not being 
conscious of mortal sin, he had no need of his assistance He wished to 
addiess the people, but the Count Palatme pievented ıt, and bade the 
executioneis commence then wo1k They placed him at the stake with ns 
face towards the east, but when one of those piesent observed ıt, he was 
obliged to iemove to the opposite side with his face towads the west 
Now he stood fastened to the stake with chains and non bands, smiounded 
up to his neck by faggots, mixed with stiaw and smeared with pitch, and 
now the dieadful act was about to begin, when the Lord of Pappenheim, 
the maishal of the empire, sent by the king, suddenly mııved, and entieated 
him to save his life and soul by recantation But Huss 1epled that he 
was wuling to die a cheerful death for the tiuth, which he had taught in 
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his lifetime. Then both noblemen gave the signal by clappmg then hands, 
and tuned away In a moment the pile was m a blaze of fire, flame and 
smoke soon stifled his voice, as he gazed towards heaven, as some mmagined 
they heard, singing psalms,—as others elate, screaming with agony, THE 
MARTYR OF ERROR AND DISOBEDIENCE ”’ * 

Such is the account of Huss’s last moments and the causes of his 
death, which the Ultramontanes would wish to have accepted. by the 
world, the change of type in which is Baron Helfert’s, not ours 
Such ıs the view of his fate, which was mtended to counteract the 
effect produced by the history of Palacky, which, however, itself 
appears to us to have done Fluss but scanty justice, and to reflect the 
impression conveyed by his Latin 1ather than by his Bohemian 
works, most of which were then unprinted and unknown, except to 
a few But their subsequent publication by Pan K J Erben 
produced an effect ın Bohemia, the results or which have not yet 
fully appeared So great was the sensation produced by the ım- 
possibility of finding adequate ground for the condemnation and 
execution of Huss in his Bohemian writings, that 1t was actually in 
contemplation to collect signatures for a petition to the so-called 
(scumenical Council, requesting it to review the case of Huss, 
and possibly to reverse the decision of the Council of Constance, 
and rehabilitate him as a good and faithful Catholic But the 
national press gave so unfavourable a reception to the proposal 
that ıt was soon abandoned The words of the Narodni ILnstz 
(“ National Letters”), a national, but not a Protestant, paper, 
on July 4th, 1869, upon the subject are so remarkable, both in 
themselves and as expressing the general feeling of the enhghtened 
portion of the Bohemian or Cveskish nation, that we cannot but 
think that we shall do good service by placing them permanently on 
record, 

“We have just read,” says the Narodni Lasts, “m one of the local 
papers, that an idea hag stated up m Piaguo to flame and piocure as 
many signatures of Bohemians and Mo1avians as possible to a petition to 
the commg (eumenical Council, to undertake a 1evision of the case ot 
Ifuss 

© Wath this idea it 18 impossible fo. us to agree, either fiom the stand 
point of the histouerl traditions of om nat.on, o1 fiom that of modern 
relations, we hold it therefore to be om duty to pronounce publicly against 
it, although we ceitamly doubt whether the wish foi the revision just men- 
tioned can have come fiom the puplie itself, and can have found adherents 
in Wider cneles. What would be the necessary consequences ol such a 
petition, not to sey of an actual revision? Ceitamly only this that we 
should thiust anew mto public discussion a long ago completed act of 


the great tragedy of om nation, thet we should agam tiansfer an event, 
which has now only a lustoieal aud literary significance for ow nation, to 
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x © Uycenniha boule a nepostusentss '—XN D Miadenovit7 gives the very words w hich 
he chanted firstly, secondly, and thndly — Documenta,” p 323 
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the ground of ichgious disputes, which our age has happily done with, and 
for which our nation cannot entertain any longing, especially at a time 
when a matte: much more impoitant to us 1s m question—the piesei ation 
of the political and national existence of the Slavomic lace mm the lands of 
the Boheman ciown On this political stiuggle we must fo. the time 
concentiate all om poweis Is xt that some of us have a wish fo. agu- 
ments with the hiciaichy at the Romish Council on the questions, < Whether 
a man 1s predestinated to o1 foreknoun for salvation?’ ‘Whethei a Council 
1s above the Pope, or the Pope above a Council’ or, lastly, ‘Whether 
Huss was a good Catholic or not ?’ 

“We honestly acknowledge that, personally, we have not much taste fol 
wasting time m such discussions These mattcis have long ago been 
brought to an end, and belong, thank God, merely to history We do not 
wish to sharpen ow wits even on the questions, whether the Council of 
Constance acted undei othe: mfluences than the guidanco of the Holy 
Spit, o2 whether that Leclesiastical Council was infallible or not <All 
this we gladly leave to the Fathers of the Church to amuse themselves with 
at the Council, we content owselves with the consciousness that tho people 
has long ago hit upon ideas more practical, and much more advantageous to 
its spuitual and matena) welfare To whom would a fosh analysis of the 
dogmas of Magiste: John Huss be convenient at the present time 9 pseareely 
to enlightened Catholics, and certainly not to the orthodox Cathohe priest- 
hood. This swely will not make up its mind at the present day to 1¢eceive 
into its midst, as a faithful Catholic, a man who has been for fom centuries 
and a half excommunicated as one of the most detested heictics We are 
told, indeed, that the people who condemned Huss to the stake me dead, 
and that no procurator at the present GSeumemical Council will be affected 
by then passions What! do we not observe how even now the tepie- 
sentatives of the Fathers at Constance sknmush against the doctimes of the 
pious Magiste. of Husmetz? Do we not see how they fill the columns of 
then papers with fresh and fiesh anathemas against the Matyi of Con- 
stance? Can we hope from these gentlemen, that, devoid of passion, they 
will finally acknowledge that, up to this tmo, they have been condemning 
an innocent man ? 

“The projected 1evision would not therefore be convenient to any body , 
nay, ıt would not be advantageous for om oyn nation The Bohemian 
nation stands no more m need of any suchievision The idea of reform, 
which 1t took up as a foster-mother out of the flames of Constance, and 
suckled with 1ts own blood till the gieat 1efoimation of the whole Chistian 
would, has long had its charactor cleared and been 1ecognized, not only by 
the whole of the present enlightened wold, but also by history, which 
exercises Julisdiction, as a supreme judge, even ovel Popes and Ecele- 
siastical Councils What would there be to icconside: ? Perhaps the 
truth of some of those humble pimerples which Huss defended before the 
Couneil of Constance 

«Those puneiples were only the first germ, the seed from which through 
the intellectual activity of the whole nation during two centu1ies—as even 
the German histouan, Ranke, achnowledges ın his latest wo1k—the whole of 
the meat Reformation of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuiies sprang 
and developed itself That Reformation means not merely reform ın the 
Chustian Church, ıt means also the progiess of mankind m the path of 
enlightenment and fieedom ın general Om nation, m becommg the 
fosteie: of the modest doctrine of Huss, became also the foremost com- 
batant ın the path of human progress Do you wish by a revision, which 
would be hmited merely to the Council of Constance, to depreciate the 
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significance of the whole of Hussitism® Do you wish to annthilate that 
gigantic labou: of gieat wars, that lasted two centuries, by means of the 
1etiactation of a few articles of the accusation preferred at Constance, which 
aie insignificant ın themselves, and affect nobody any longer ? 

‘ Neither do we 1ecognize the need of any ievision even from a purely 
formal standpoint Indeed, om nation has already itself 1evised the pio- 
ceedings at Constance It ievised them ın good earnest on the helmets of 
the ciusadeis in tho victones at Domazlitz, Ouste, Tacho1, Sudomer, and 
elsewhere By the powcr of its aims and the unresistible might of its tiuth, 
ab induced even the Keclesiastical Council of Basle to 1epeal the sentence of 
that of Constance (io to the Museum of the Bohemian Kingdom, and 1ead 
for youselves ım golden letters the humble 1ecantation of the fiery decision 
of the Fatheis of Constance! See there the ‘Compactata,’ m which an 
Keelesiastical Council not merely acknowledged the tiuth of the doctime of 
Magiste: John Huss, but, more than that, acknowledged the 1ectitude also 
of the late: and much mote advanced Hussite Reformation, by declaung the 
suecessois of Huss ‘ good Christians aud especial sons of the Holy Church l’ 

“ Do you wish to enticat pardon for yom great Reformer from a Council 
of Bishops and Patiiaichs, who, nm the mneteenth century, ae gomg to 
meet for the purpose of condemning enlightenment im general and of pro- 
claiming the infallibility of the Pope as a new article of faith °? 

“You wish to clea the characte: of Huss, and see! by your piojected 
petition foi the revision of the pioecedings agaist him in a new Council of 
Bishops, you ale yourselves violatmg a chief aiticle of Ins doctime. 
Magiste: John Huss, indced, laid the greatest stiess on this tiuth, which he 
fist enunciated m the chapel Bethlehem, that the Chuich ıs the assembly 
of all believeis, and that to that assembly alone ıt appeitams to decide 
infallibly about aiticles of faith But you wish to betake yourselves to an 
assembly of obseme ecclesiastical dignitaries, asciibing to them the right of 
deciding mattei» which appeitam to the judgment of the whole Church. 

« Woe should theretore find ourselves, after four centuries and a half, just 
m the position of those who buined him at Constance And that 1s not 
enough A formerly yictorious and heroic nation you want to make all at 
once into humble servants of the Romish hierarchy, you want the Bohemian 
nation, which fo whole centuries was the only one m Ewope that did not 
bend 1ts neck beneath the sway of ambitious Rome. and which most stead- 
fastly opposed het, all at once, m a time of enlightenment and universal 
emancipation fiom hiciaichial 1ule, to suender itself to the mercy of 
Ulhamontanism, to disown its past history and to ask foi absolution for the 
eors of its picdecessors We me to exchange om mighty past for the 
contempt of all enlightened people of the age m which wo are living! 

« After haying litheito drawn oui gieat stiength m the stiuggle for the 
independent existence of om nation fiom the glorious times of the Bohemian 
Reformation, we me all at once to annihilate its significance! The great 
Bohemian Reformation 1s to be ci1umpled up into a few insignificant articles 
of the defence of Huss at Constance, and the great Reformer is to be made 
into an obseme, mmsignificant priestly zealot, who was condemned only 
‘fiom personal feeling,’ and ıs now to be accepted to mercy, as a pious 
member of the Romish hierarchy ! 

“Do but leave that cuse of the Council of Constance on the heads of 
those who bunt him and on the heads of then present representatives. A 
great Reformer condemned by an assembly of bishops and piclates has 
much greater sigmfcance m the history of human enhghtenment than a 
priest accepted to mercy by the selfsame Romish hierarchy ” 

A. H. WRatis.aw. 
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ON THE MODE OF DEALING WITH THE WORDS 
WHICH OCCUR MOST FREQUENTLY IN 
TREATISES ON MENTAL PHILOSOPHY 


VERY reader of Locke ıs aware of the importance which he 
attached to words Half our errors, he said, more than half 
of our controversies, are owing to them That sontence, adopted 
from him, has become a commonplace amongst Jinglish writers on 
ethics and psychology One of Locke’s most intelligent admirers— 
the one who was most a philologer by profession——-Horne Tooke— 
says that the “ Essay on the Human Understanding ” 1s a treatise on 
words 
It is startling, then, to read in Sir William Hamilton’s “ Lectures 
on Metaphysics” that Locke was of all writers the most careless 1n 
the use of words. No one, I suppose, ever suspected him of in- 
sincerity , he was indifferent to any opmions which did not affect 
practice How, then, 1s 16 possible to accept the accusation of the 
illustrious Scotchman, which mplies that he habitually set at nought 
;his own warning? If we could refute 1t, we Britons of the south 
should delight to do so But the evidence ın favour of it is too 
strong. No one can read half a dozen pages of Locke without being 
struck by instances of words which he not only does not define, but 
which he resolves not to define, the meaning of which he takes for 
granted, and expects his readers to take for granted. He does not 
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fall by chance into a colloquial style; he adopts it by preference 
when his subject seems specially to demand a severe and accurate 
treatment. 

Fully acknowledging this fact, I do not attribute it to any un- 
willingness in Locke to bind himself by the laws which he had 
imposed on others——not even to any forgetfulness of his own maxims. 
The mischiefs in the use of words to which he was most alive were 
thosé which had their origin ım the schools He had a painful recollec- 
tion of Oxford, he did not believe in Logic, he had the dread which 
a physician of the new age felt for Aristotle, because he had held such 
dominion over the former age He was involved ın all the affairs of 
his tıme, if he was more than’ a man of the world, he was that in 
the highest degree It was his function to deliver men of the world 
from the notion that they were not as much interested in the facts 
and laws of the understanding as any who assumed a technical 
acquaintance with them He had the greatest excuse, therefore, for 
supposing that he was vindicating the simple, honest use of language 
when he discarded the formalities of nomenclature, the strictness of 
definitions Might not a provocatio ad populum be the best course 
for one who was denouncing innate ideas, and was asserting the 
worth of ordinary experience ? 

The appeal was successful A. plebiscite reversed the decrees of 
the schools Locke was hailed even more as a deliverer from the 
dialecticians than from the champions of divine right 

A great reaction in favour of technical language, of formal defini- 
tions, has taken place m our days It 1s not confined to one ethical 
or psychological faction, all have been affected by ıt. Mr. Mull, 
sincere admuzer as he is of Locke, has done nearly as much to promote 
it as Hamilton, to whom he ıs ın many respects so much opposed 
It commenced, but only commenced, m the days of our fathers. 
Bentham and Coleridge, each for his own purposes, had denounced 
the looseness of the market phraseology, had tried to reproduce some 
of the scholastical distinctions Each had meu:red ridicule for that 
as much as for any of his departures from the accepted rubric. 
Now Bentham’s formulas are quoted as one of the conspicuous signs 
of his moral and puristical wisdom And if Colendge has won no 
other recognition from public opinion, a complaint which he uttered 
less than fifty years ago—that the words “ objective and subjective ”’ 
had disappeared from our vocabulary—has met with so extraordinary 
a response, that one hails with surprise and delight any article in a 
reylew or newspaper, any schoolboy theme, any theological tirade, 
in which they do not occur half-a-dozen times That writers lke 
Hume and Reid, who, different as they were im genius and in purpose, 
were alike ın appealing to common instincts erther for or against 
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scepticism, should be succeeded by a writer so eminently scholastical 
as Hamilton—that he should even be accepted as their interpreter— 
would be even a more remarkable sign of this reaction, if there had 
not been always in the Scotch heart a strong inclination towards 
terminology—-one nourished by its theological confessions, resisted, 
not overcome, by the fascination of Hume’s ease, of Scott’s geniality, 
of Carlyle’s encouragements to swallow formulas. 

In the beginning of his “Logic,” Mr Mull.protests against the doc- 
trine that names represent thoughts, and not things That appears 
to me a useful and necessary re-assertion of an old and simple 
maxim against a modern refinement The name or noun does, as 
the ancients told us, stand for the thmg. He has made another not 
less valuable observation. He says that 1f we throw away the names 
which are commonly used to denote things under the pretence of 
investigating things impartially, we deprive ourselves of much 
instruction which might enable us to pursue this investigation, and 
to correct the errors which names sometimes transmit and perpetuate 
But that remark suggests a necessary limitation of the former. 
Names or nouns are only one part of speech If we deny that 
speech as such represents thoughts, and not chiefly the things on which 
thought 1s exercised, we shall be continually making guesses about the 
hkeness between things and their names, and‘so shall be turning 
them into actual expressions of our own thoughts, perhaps of our 
least sifted thoughts Whereas if we frankly own both the names 
which have been given to things and those words which describe 
acts or qualities, or the persons who do the acts and exhibit the 
qualities to be indexes of the thoughts of races of men and of man- 
kind, we shall approach the consideration of them with at least as 
much reverence as we approach the consideration of the facts of the 
external world , we shall think that we are bound to gather hints 
about both from all quarters, that we may not twist either according 
to our pleasure. 

I venture to thmk that many of the definitions of metaphysical 
words which we find in our most approved books assume this licence, 
and that ıt 1s one which requires a severe restraint No doubt 1t 1s 
much better and more honest that a man should announce the sense 
which fe gives to a word than that he should suppress ıt If he 
proposes to call that white which I call black, I am thankful to him 
for giving me notice of Ins intention. He enables me to consider 
whether there is any likelihood of our coming to an ‘understanding, 
and, 1f not, whether I shall not save much time and temper by hold- 
ing my peace. But supposing he is sufficiently persuaded of the 
truth of his conclusions:to desire that his readers should have an 
opportunity of examining the premises that lead to them, he should 
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take some pains to prove—if not to me who may be incapable of 
entermg into the proofs, or may be meurably prejudiced, but to his 
countrymen generally——that the signification which he attaches to 
any given woid is that which they im ther soberest and most 
considerate moods attach to it, the signification which 1s traceable 
through all the different changes which ıt has undergone, through 
the particular shapes which ıt has assumed in special circumstances 
or under the manipulation of different schools and parties, the 
signification which was latent in its etymology, that of which 
the different derivatives from 16 bear witness, that which may 
be recognised ın those writeis who have used their mother-speech 
with most care and, reflection, that which helps us best to explain 
,their divergences from each other, and to draw profit out of them; 
that which best accounts for what aie confessedly vulgar, dis- 
torted, umpure applications of the word If Locke had used this 
diligence, he would have escaped Sir W Hamulton’s censure, and 
yet he might have effectually justified his own preference of the 
common wisdom to the school wisdom, he might have made us 
feel why he especially, as a wndicator of the place which the 
senses hold in human development, was bound to entertain that 
preference 

The notion that he dreamed of founding a sensation school has 
been often exposed, nothing could be so far from his design as 
to found a schoolof any kind The Cartesians had reviled the senses; 
had treated the organs which connect man with the animals as 
ignominious, however they might deserve to be studied for his 
sake, had exalted the mind, the soul, and intellect, as contamnyg 
man’s most precious treasures Locke rebelled against these sentences, 
claimed a dignity for the senses, denied that without them the 
mind, the mtellect, the soul, would be a mind, or an intellect, or 
soul , asserted, therefore, implicitly, though not with the carefulness 
which might, be expected from a man of his profession, the worth of 
our bodily organization, and the close relations between us and all 
creatures that have senses It was a most important work. If it 
had not been performed, primary education—the true maternal 
education—would have had no secure basis. And though the exercises 
of the senses being simply directed to things have nothing to do with 
words, yet an observation of those exercises would have been a quite 
invaluable help, not only in discerning the line which divides things 
from words, but ın explaming why mere definitions of words are 
unsatisfactory There 1s a necessary duplicity in every act of Sense 
That which 1s touched imphes a toucher, that which is scen a seer. 
On the other side, there cannot be a toucher without something 
touched , a seer without something seen. When I get general words 
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to describe these processes—when I speak of sense and sensation— 
the same duplicity pursues me. If I demand a formal definition of 
either of these words, I must suppress one part of the fact that I 
may give prominence to the other I lose the thing seen m the 
seer, or the seer in the thmg seen. To give the word 1ts complete 
force, I must contemplate ıt first on one side, then on the other, 
I must contradict myself and show how other men have, not care- 
lessly, but imevitably, contradicted themselves, whenever they have 
tried to reach its subtlety and truth. 

Now Locke, being occupied above all others with these words, 
Sense and Sensation, was evidently aware of this fact, and with his 
customary honesty did contradict himself again and again, rather 
than gain credit for an apparent consistency at the price of ignoring 
some of the elements which composed them But there was one 
unfortunate circumstance ın his position which has deprived us—not 
altogether, but ın a very great degree—of the good which this sım- 
cerity might have done us He wasapolemic Hais business was to 
confute the Cartesians. He must begin with using their words, with 
talking about the mind, the intellect, the soul, and, above all, edeas. 
We cannot start from the point which, according to his own hypo- 
thesis, 1s the actual starting-point of all mquimies. We must not 
begin with smelling, tasting, handling, seeing, hearmg ‘No 
- ideas without these” I dare to say not. But I do not care about 
ideas I want to hear about my senses “Oh! but the mind 1s 
nothing, until the senses have brought their,information ’”_ Exactly 
Then do not trouble me about the mind. I will wait to know what 
that is till you have initiated me into these exercises of my bodily 
organs “ Whether you hke it or not, you must own that you have 
much in common with the animals” I supposed so I have no 
objection Only let me hear of that community, and keep what 1s 
special to my race for future consideration 

Many a great book, especially many a book which adorns our 
literature, has suffered grievously in its positive teaching from the 
negative form which circumstances gave to 1t, none, I think, so 
much as the “ Essay on the Human Understanding” What mght 
have been an admirable discourse on zsthetics—not lıke the first 
book of the “ Critique on the Pure Reason,” a valuable exposition of 
the conditions under which we use our senses—but a practical English 
examination of the senses themselves, of their relation to the outer 
world, and of their relation to man, as indicated by the words ır 
which men have given an account of them—what might have been, 
therefore, an appeal to common experience—as Locke would have 
wished ıt to be, what, moreover, might have become—though this 
was not contemplated by him—an excellent introduction to the art 
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which are connected with the eye and the ear—has been accepted 
as a mere refutation of a doctrine previously in vogue And so 
men have lost themselves, not, as Locke complained that his pre- 
decessors had done, m “an ocean of bemg,” but in an ocean of 
notions and ideas, ın loose talk about Mind and Intellect, which 1s 
profoundly satisfactory to them, because ıt convinces them that 
older teachers were very foolish and wrong, and therefore that 
they are wise and mght A continual appeal to experiment termi- 
nates in the use of phrases which have been subjected to no 
experiment—a determination to throw off authority ends m the 
acceptance of a set of conclusions which rest altogether on autho- 
uty Certamly that ıs a result which it behoves all who recog- 
nise the worth of Locke’s teaching to counteract by all means in 
their power. 

One had a right to hope for such a counteraction from a writer so 
accomplished and popular as Mr. Bam. The title of his book, “The 
Senses and the Intellect,” afforded the greatest promise that the 
Senses would have received the fullest and most careful consideration 
before we were introduced to any questions about the Intellect As 
Mr. Bain’s purpose is fully to investigate that physical organization 
which Locke only contemplated from a distance, as modern inquiries 
throw so much light upon the connection of our organization with 
that of other animals, ıt seemed but reasonable to suppose that he 
would postpone all consideration of what 1s peculiar to man till he 
had explained to us what 1s not peculiar There wasno Descartes to 
answer, no prevalent dogma about Ideas to overthrow All his 
lessons might, therefore, have been clear and experimental How 
perplexing ıb is, then, to meet with such a passage as this at the 
very outset of this elaborate treatise — 

“ The operations and appearances that constitute Mind aie indicated by 
such tems as Feeling, Thought, Memoiy, Reason, Conscience, lmagina- 
tion, Will, Passion, Affection, Taste. But the Definition of Mind aspires to 
comprehend m few words by some apt generalisation the whole kindied of 
mental facts, and to exclude everything of a foreign character 


“« Mind, according to my conception of it, possesses thiee attiibutes or 
capacities — 

‘1. It has Fecling, which term ineludes what 1s commonly called Bensa- 
tion o1 Emotion. 

“2. It can act’according to Feeling, 

“3. It can Think ” 

Assuredly, we are all glad to know what acts and qualities Mr 
Bain atiributes to this “2t,” which he calls a Mand. But since we 
are told that all these can be deduced from our bodily organization, 
why might not any mformation about ıt have been reserved till that 
had been fully expounded to us? Then, if he found a necessity for 
asking—And what ıs Mind—have each of us got ıt, or 1s 1t the 
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idiosyncrasy of some particularly fortunate individual?—he might 
have entered with advantage upon this quiry, at present we have 
no data for ıt 

The other volume of Mr. Bain’s, which is entitled, ‘'The Emotions 
and the Will,” opens in more distinct and imperative language — 


“Mind ws compiised under these three heads—Emotion, Volition, and 
Intellect 

“ Emotion is the woid heie used to compiehend all that ıs understood 
by Feelings, State of Feeling, Pleasures, Pains, Sentiment, and Affection 

‘‘ Consciousness and Conscious States also, for the most part, denote 
Modes of Emotion, although there 1s such a thing as the Intellectual 
Consciousness.” 


I do not raise any question about this division of Mind. For 
aught I know, it may be as good as any other, or the best possible 
But when I am informed that one of these divisions includes, “ All 
that is understood by Feeling, States of Feeling, Pleasures, Pain, &e ,” 
I am destrous to inquire, Whats understood by each of these terms ? 
I have no hope of finding out all that 1s understood by them, but I 
should lke fo have a little breathing time, that’ I may ascertain 
whether we do understand each other at all respecting these expres- 
sions, or whether we have no common understanding about them, and 
each one 1s obliged to take them in his own way, without any respect 
to his neighbours 

I Mr. Bain, then, not having fulfilled this task, I wish to urge some 
one (or some twenty or thirty ones, if they will undertake it) to do 
what 1t seems to me has been left undone I should wish the one, or ` 
the many ones, carefully to consider each of the words which Mr 
Bain enumerates whether ıt pots to Sense or Emotion; and reso- 
lutely to dismiss all such words as Mind, Intellect, Volition, fill 
these have been fairly and earnestly examined 

In doing so he may profit, I think, by one or two warnings 
1 The value of dictionaries 1s unquestionable But their value 
consists more in their illustrations than in their explanations The 
last tend to separate the different applications of a word from each 
other, to furnish some tolerable, often rather lengthy, equivalent 
for any ordinary or extraordinary use of ıt The examples lnk the 
different uses of a word together If we turn to the rich store of 
Johnson’s quotations, he will enable us to perceive that the Sense of 
hearing and of séeing has an mtimate connection with the Sense 
to which I prefix the adjective “ good” or “common.” The student 
may miss the link, may be long in detecting if, may receive many 
precious corrections from those who know more of his own language 
and literature than he does, or who bring light to ıt from other 
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languages and literatures But he must hold fast his belief that the 
link exists, otherwise the facts of language will not only be dark to 
him themselves, but will be continually throwmg thew darkness 
upon physical facts. Acting on this conviction, he will consider all 
such words as Sense, Sensation, Sensibility, Sentient, Sensuous, 
Sensual under the same head and in their order. He will endeavour 
to ascertain the varieties of meaning which have been given to them 
by good authors, or are given to them ın common conversation, 
without the least reference to any theories which may prevail in 
one circle or another, except so far as they may be supposed to 
affect our ordinary dialect And on the whole ıt will be safer to 
consult that literature which is the least likely to be exposed to such 
influences. 

On the other hand, in treating of Mr. Bain’s other favourite (and 
most useful) term, Emotion, 1t will be well first to associate the word 
with the words Motion and Motive, and ask ourselves how they are 
related to it Since we aie carefully excluding everything which 1s or 
can be supposed to be purely human, we shall consider wherein the 
Motion of a stone differs from the Motion of a horse So we may be 
led to conclude that the gallop presumes an Emotion in the animal, 
however that may be evoked by whip and spur, while Motion which 
is not Emotion, 1s simply produced by a force from without Hobbes 
will be far more intelligible to us if we remember that his fist 
reflections on the Motive forces which influence a man were sug- 
gested by observations on the way in which anything passes from a 
state of rest into movement. 

After that, each of the other words which Mr Bain groups under 
this one may pass under review, care being taken to bring those 
together which are clearly of the same origin, allusions to feelings, 
states of feelmg, pains, pleasures, affections of ours bemg admitted 
only when they are of the same kind as we may fairly ascribe to any 
creature which has Senses and Emotions 

2, The student must be prepared for many contemptuous remarks 
on the confusion which he makes between metaphorical language and 
unmetaphorical He can only meet that charge by earnestly request- 
ing his critic to tell him what language he considers not metapho- 
nical; by begging that he will be good enough to furnish him with 
a set of phrases which have nothing whatever to do with the hvmg 
world, which are abstracted from all sights, sounds, and tastes, and 
all the sympathies which these awaken When this hortus seccus has 
been fully displayed before him, he may consider whether the plants 
which he finds 1m it are better for our use and nourishment than those 
which grow up and bud and bring forth frmts. In the meantime we 
may take this as a specimen of the language which those speak who 
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have a great fear of falling to metaphors ' “ Nature, my dears,” 
so philosophers speak to an audience of little children, “Nature writes . 
in your minds, which would be otherwise mere sheets of white paper, 
certain characters These are what you receive through the instru- 
mentality of your senses” Since there are no metaphors here, we 
must presume (1) that the mind zs a sheet of white paper. If it 1s 
only hke one, dow like? Is it lke that or anything else besides ° 
(2) That characters (which translated into the child’s speech mean 
the letters of the alphabet) are actually marked upon the white 
paper (8) That Nature 1s a woman, who, if she has no other 

feminine qualities, has at least acquired the power of scrawling lines 
which it 1s very hard to decypher. But of this lady I shall have 
more to say hereafter. 

II. A grown man who is not quite satisfied with this account 
(it was given him as particularly suitable to his mfantine capacity ), 
of what happened when he opened his eyes or ears, begins at last to 
ask himself these troublesome questions It was Nature then that 
did this forme? Nature put something mto my head? Had J 

-anything to do with this operation? Was it not Z who saw and 
heard? Very audacious inquires indeed, as Mr Huxley intimates, 
to us in his interesting lecture on Descartes For what, he asks, 
do any of us know about this I? Could not he gather toge- 
ther a council of physicists and metaphysicians and vote it out 
of our language? Much diligent exertion has been used at 
diferent periods to secure such a result, something has mterfered 
with the experiment. And there have been dangerous men— 
not unhonoured in either class—who have suddenly risen up and 
demanded that the word should not be banished, who have even 
intimated a conviction that without as distinct a recognition of 1t m 
the schools as it has in our common existence, the two must always 
remain apart, and the first can contribute nothing to the elevation 
or purification of the other. Such a teacher was the one upon whom 
Mr. Huxley has bestowed so much cordial and discriminating praise 
Descartes was an earlier and more perilous mvader of accepted 
formulas then Locke And the terror of the invasion arose nof 
merely from the process so admirably described in his “Méthode,” 
not merely from the boldness with which he stripped off one after 
another of the vestures ın which learned books and men had dressed 
him—~it was the discovery that one whom he called I was the wearer 
of these vestures, that I could nat be reduced into the term of any 
proposition The fatal passion for “terms” undoubtedly pursued 
the brave discoverer into the recess to which he had fled fiom 
them the marvel before which he stood aghast “as a guilty thing 
surprised ;” that which was beneath all logic—J think, I am—-must 
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be put into a logical shape, and so be subjected to all logical dis- 
sections. And, again, J must be changed into “the soul,” and so 
must be set up to make the body contemptible The need of Locke’s 
protest agamst such violence I have fully recognised, I have only 
lamented that ıt was not mote effectual, that he did not vindicate 
the exercises of Sense and the organization with which he, as a 
physician, was most concerned, leaving the Mind and Soul and Ideas 
to take care of themselves Ko justice would have been done to other 
animals as well as to men, many toilsome discussions about their 
relations to us might have been saved And the questionmg of 
Descartes would have brought Man mto the field when he was able 
to show why and how he claimed a pos:tion which he could not 
attiibute to any creature that had senses and emotions like his 
own. ‘That physicists should allow the merits of Descartes as 
an experimentalist in their direction must be a ligh gratification 
to us, who, being incompetent to estimate these merits, have felt 
profound obligation to hım for his defence of that monosyllable 
with which physics are not concerned. We have no grudge 
against physical philosophers; we rejoice to hear them say, “ We 
connot find any J amidst the things which we examine” But we 
do feel a bitter grudge agaist accomplished men lke Hamilton, 
who translate the troublesome monosyllable mto the *‘ Self-conscious 
Subject,” so emptyimg it of all its vital force, so converting ıt mto 
the mere material of a Psychological System I see no way of 
rescuung it from the claws of the system-mongers, except that 
of examining carefully the adjectives and substantives which they 
have adopted into their service Very remarkable words they 
are, words which open a new world to us entirely unlike that 
to which we are intioduced by the words relating to the Senses 
Tt 1s the world of thought, not the world of things. Yet itis that 
world in which we discover how men exercise domimion over things, 
how they exercise dommion over each other. Every word is linked 
apparently to some act of sense. L apprehend, I comprehend, I 
percene, I concere, I recollect, I reflect But the seizing or grasp- 
ing 1s not with the hands I take an object thoroughly into me, but 
not with my eyes. I take ıt in so that ıt mingles with something 
which was there before, and becomes part of me, but not by one 
sense or all the senses. I re-collect that which has become scattered, 
but my fingers are unequal to the exercise. 1 turn back upon some- 
thing which was gone by, but no mdvement of the head enables me 
to do that. All are metaphors, if you lke to call them so, and 
drawn from the facts with which we were busy before They le 
beneath those facts. ‘You only mean to say ın roundabout words 
that your mind performs these acts as the body performs the others ” 
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I did not use that language because I had not settled that I had a 
mind. I did not discover it among my senses, or among the objects 
on which my senses were exercised And now that you suggest the 
word, I would rather look at ıt ın connection with the verb which 1s 
cognate to 1t, A boy tells me that he could not come in time to the 
village school because his father set him to mnd the birds or the 
sheep; or his mother to mend the baby. Whether the boy learned 
this psychology from his parents or from some instinct of his own, 
he clearly intimates more than that he was to see the crows, or the 
sheep, or the infant ın the cradle He was to do something beside 
that He was to give them attention He was to exercise that power 
which Newton exercised ın the highest degree, that in the steady 
exercise of which he supposed his difference from other men to consist 
That which minds or attends, I suppose, 1s the mind. I can find no 

-other meaning for it J dare not say whether or not ıt comprises the 
Intellect within it At all events that word suggests to me a different 
meaning. It seems to indicate that I have the power of choosing 
among a number of different things or thoughts that are submitted 
to me. And if you give me as change for this word “the Under- 
standing,” that seems again to give me a different hint, viz , that there 
1s some common ground between me and the people with whom 
I converse; that if I can stand with them on the common ground I 
may converse with them to some profit, 1f otherwise, to none 

To venund 1s evensa more wonderful word than to mind It brings 
us back to that word which stands first on our hst. If I am con- 
scious I cannot be only -conscious of that which I am at any given 
moment What I have been ıs lmked inseparably to what I am—to 

‘what I shall be The marvel of Consciousness involves the marvel of 
Memory. 

II. What I haye said hitherto of Sir W Hamilton has had no 
reference to the subject on which, above all others, he delighted to 
dwell—our incapacity for knowing anything of the infinite or uncon- 
ditioned. I have complained only of some of the tendencies which 
make themselves manifest ın the field which he cultivated with so 
much success, from which he has brought forth such valuable frutts. 
Facile princeps as a British psychologist, it 1s not surprising that he 
should have wished to bring everything m heaven and earth under 
the domain of psychology. Earth, it seems to me, suffered more 
than Heaven by that experiment He could not treat the Senses 
fairly—could only consider them when they gave up their own cha- 
racter and consented to be shut up madefinition Eager to exalt con- 
sciousness and to expose any who disparaged it, he yet handled ıt so 
roughly that ıt became nearly unconscious But it is impossible to 
measure our obligations to him for not tolerating a rrval near the 
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throne of psychology in the form of pneumatology. If there ism 
us a human spirit—af there ıs a human Understanding, as Locke’s 
title seems to presume there is—it cannot be limited by the 
measures of individual consciousness, 16 must be the characteristic 
sign of the race Psychology, of course, can take no account of its 
exercises, for that es limited by the individual consciousness, and only 
by tortuous and illegitimate struggles can affect to rise above it. 
Pneumatology would be an effort to confine within certain terms that 
which, if 1t exists at all, must transgress them. Whether 1¢ does 
exist at all is & question which I should not answer by dogmatical 
assertions If dogmatical denuls supplied a satisfactory answer, 1t 
would have been disposed of long ago. But language—the language 
of the people, of our own people and every other—may be fairly 
appealed to ın this case also There ought, perhaps, to be no such 
word as Spirit, as some have said that there ought to be no such 
word as ought. But ıt 1s imbedded in human speech It only 
means Breath, and no doubt bieath 1s a very airy, evanescent 
scarcely visible thing Still ıt performs certam needful functions for 
the human body, when it 1s gone, we say the body is dead We 
cannot gct 1id of this fact, nor can we get rid of the fact that all 
behef in any bemg above man, all prayer, all worship, presumes a 
hfe in man which must be sustamed by gomg out of itself That 1s 
a paradox, so is every act of sense a paiadox. No sense has an 
existence in itself, ıt 1s not a sense till it goes out of its organ—till 
it has communion with something that ıs distinct from it. That 
is no law devised by transcendentalists, ıt 1s a law which goes 
thiough our hyes. If you want to extinguish the paradox, you 
must make a clean and clear sweep of all the facts of our 
existence—a desirable and perhaps necessary process m the con- 
struction of a psychological system, but one to which human creatures 
may mildly and modestly express an objection 

Leaving this word, Spiuit, we may pass to those which I craved'a 
right not to consider before because they did not make .t clear to us 
that we were m want of them If Willis changed into Volition, ut 
becomes an mnocent word, which may receive any force that any 
paiticular teacher likes to give it, which will fit without resistance 
into any corner of a system that 1s not otherwise occupied Retan- 
mg its old name, it has proved a most disturbing force in the 
universe Whatisit? Why el it appear when all things could 
be arranged so comfortably if1t were not there” These are questions 
which philosophers have been obliged to ask themselves, because 
common men are asking them; because they aie sure that a will 
1s in them if it 1s ever so impotent; that they are rattling ther 
chains 1f they are ever so much in bondage. Wherever there is 
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that experience, there is also this. The Wull turns to some higher 
Will, exther to denounce ıt as the author of its slavery, or to ask that 
1t may be made free. Have any theory you please about volition , 
only let these facts have ther recogmtion. I do not care to draw 
inferences from them 

And so as to the Reason " That may be, as Hobbes said if was, only 
the name for the calculating faculty. Highly desirable ıt 1s to have a 
calculating faculty—to be able to do sums Or 1f you mean more 
than this—if calculation mcludes foresight, and uf foresight involves 
retrospection, that 1s a very grand faculty Staill’men have felt that, 
besides this——which they have been ın no wise inclined to disparage 
-—there was something which delighted ın Order for its own sake, 
which abhorred disorder, something not contented with phantoms and 
shadows, which desired to lay hold of that which 1s It may not be 
Reason Call it by any other name which you lke better But it 
deserves to have a name, secing that ıt points to a reality—seeung 
that ıt must be connected somehow with Knowledge or Science If 
it owns itself not to have knowledge, not to possess in itself that 
which ıt always seeks after, then ıt will, l apprehend, acknowledge a 
Perfect Reason And the Trust 1m that as a Power which is unfolding 
our Reason and drawing it to itself will be what we have been used to 
call Faith « 

And so that word Idea, which Locke rather dosed us with, which 
interfered. with a true acknowledgment of the obvious results of sense, 
may find a signification which 1s more practical, and which leaves 
both the Senses and the Intellect undisturbed ım their operations 
Hamilton was greatly shocked that finite creatures should presume to 
conceive of the Infinite No doubt a reasonable fear But 1s not a 
complete Justice implied in every incomplete Justice, a complete 
Charity ın all incomplete Charity, a complete Truth in all incomplete 
Truth? Infinite Justice, Infinite Chamty, Infinite Truth, is Justice 
not bounded by our conception. If I call that the Ideal Justice 
or Charity or Truth, or the Ideas of Justice, of Charity, of Truth, lam 
using language which is justified by all the habits of artists. I am 
only maintaining that all approximations to this standaid are not 
fictitious Ifyou have any more convenient expression, by all means 
produce ıt; but ıt seems to me a wholesome one, from the study of 
which we may learn much. That we cannot use 1t to much practical 
advantage, unless we think that the Idea has been realised, that it 
has been proved to bear upon hfe, I cheerfully confess. 


~ I have scarcely hinted at the use of the treasures of Comparative Philology m the 
examination of metaphysical language, paitly becuse I hold that the merely Enghsh 
scholar may obtain great clearness by simply considermg his own words, chiefly 
because I should be quite mcompetent to wield the othe: armou y. ButI am thankfi} 
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Before I close this paper I would illustrate what I have said 
by an examination of the word Nature Nature has been used to 
explain the operation of the Senses, it mingles with all psychology, 
it especially perplexes those who talk about the Will. If my 
treatment of ıt ıs clumsy, I hope I shall provoke wiser men to 
expose me At least, I shall show that I do not select the 
authors whose uses of 1t I consider from any doctrinal agreement 
with them 

Most readere of Lucretius must have asked themselves what he 
meant by the splendid invocation to Venus, the mother of the 
Romans, with which his poem opens. He could not hope to pro- 
pitiate his countrymen by affecting a respect for the mythology which 
he was about to defy and attack. To suppose that he resorted to a 
vulgar personification would be equally to slander his character as a 
poet and asa philosopher. The obvious answer, which ıs derived from 
the context, that he saw a principle of love or desire quickening the 
breasts of all creatures, is true as far as it goes. But it does not 
account for his saying, “ Thou alone governest the nature of things ” * 
The nature of things was to be the subject of his work He desired 
to vindicate it from the associations by which it had been surrounded 
in popular opmion. Only a few lines further on, we read (I adopt 
Professor Munro’s version) of those first beginnings of things “out 
of which Nature gives birth to all things and nourishment and 
merease.t Here Nature has risen to be the author of the whole 
Kosmos. A little after he attributes the dread which men feel of 
the future to their ignorance of the nature of the soul, whether it be 
born or, on the contrary, ıs insinuated into men at their birth, 
whether it perishes together with us when severed from us by death 
or visits the shades of Orcus + 

The nature of the soul answers to the nature of things ın the title 
of the poem. It has lost its creative character Then we hear of a 
to quote this remark from the great Anglo-German champion of the study im support 
of an arrangement Mr Max Muller says ın his lecture on the ‘‘ Science of Religion,’ 
“« Tf, then, there 1s a philosophical discipline which examines into the condition of sen- 
suous perception, and if there ıs another philosophical discipline which examines into 
the conditions of rational conception, there 1s clearly a place for a third philosophical 
discipline that has to examine the conditions of that third faculty co-ordinate with 
Sense and Reason—the faculty of perceiving the infinite which 1s at the root of all rel- 
gion.’ Mr Max Mullers tripartite arrangement, the Sensuous, the Rational, the 
Spiritual, answers to the Animal, the Personal, the Human, which 1s mme 

* “Quse quoniam rerum naturam sola gubernas ’’—I1st book, lne 21. 
t “ Unde omnes Natura creet res auctetque alatque ’’—Line 56 


g “Ignoratur enim que sit natura Anima, 
Nata sit an contra nascentibus insinuetur, 
Et sımul intereat nobis cum morte dirempta 
An tenebras Orci visat vastasque lacunas ’’—Laines 112-115 
VOL. XIX T 
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darkness cast over the mind by superstition which must be dispelled 
not by the rays of the sun and the glittermg shafts of day, but by 
the aspect and law of nature* There 1s a law, or principle, or pur- 
pose, to be discovered in the phenomena of Nature which is not to be 
confounded with them. But presently Nature resumes her dignity 
as the creatrix of man. “ Why?” the poet asks, and 1s prepared 
with an answer. Could not Nature produce men of such size and 
strength as to be able to wade on foot across the sea and to rend 
great mountains with their hands? + Once more: Nature appears in 
the opposite character, not indeed as an absolute destroyer of things, 
but as reducing them into their elements; the death-giving as before 
the life-giving power. Yet it is said “she suffers the destruction 
of nothing to be seen till a force has encountered it sufficient to dash 
things to pieces or to pierce through the void spaces within them and 
break them up.” ł 

All these examples occur in the first two or three hundred lines 
of this great Poem on Nature. I have quoted them, because I 
believe Lucretius to have been a careful student of words, as well as 
of things. He watched, he says, the clear night through (lime 142) 
that he might find equivalents in his own language, which he accused 
of poverty, for the phrases of his Greek teachers. Most readers 
would say that his diligence was rewarded; that he succeeded in 
compelling his speech to express whatever he wished it to express. 
No word could be so sacred or important to him as “ Nature.” For 
every reason, he would take the utmost pains that his frend Memmius 
and his readers generally should give ıt the most exact force of 
which it was susceptible If he allowed ıt to assume many appa- 
rently inconsistent significations, we must not suspect that he 
claimed any licence for himself because he was writing in verse. I 
do not imagine a consummate artist such as he was would dream 
of asking for licences; at all events, he would reserve them for 
cases which did not interfere with the very meaning of his discourse. 
I do not think there are many of the expressions which I have 
quoted that might not be justified by examples from modern writers ; 


* « Wuneigitur terrorem animi tenebrasque necesse est, 
Non radu sols neque lucida tela dior 
Discufaant, sed Natura species ratioque -Lines 146-149. 


+ “ Denique cur hommes tantos Natura parare 
Non potuit, pedibus qui pontum per vada possent 
Trans:re ct magnos manibus divellere montes -Limes 199-202. 


$ “ Quod nunc eterno quia corstant semineiquaque, 
Donec vis obut quæ res diverbaiet actu, 
Atque mtus penetret per mama dissolvatque 
Nullius ¢xitaum patatur Natura vider ” 
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from writers in prose, from writers who dwell much on the danger 
of employing words carelessly and in different senses, from writers 
who are entirely opposed to the Epicurean theory. I believe we owe 
thanks to Lucretius for bringing our own modes of speaking and 
thinking to light, and that we may profit as much by considering 
those which we are least likely to imitate, as those into which we 
fall most easily 

As he devoted so much labour to the translation of Greek words, 
if may be well to speak for a moment of that word of which Natura 
was the best rendering that he could find. It will be admitted that 
the radical meaning of vcs is best ascertained from its cognate 
verb Out of the instances of ıts use which Liddell and Scott fur- 
nish us with, I will refer to two. The first is in the dialogue 
between Glaucus and Diomed, in the sixth book of the “Iliad,” 
the other is from the last chapter in the ninth book of Herodotus. 
The reader who will carefully consider these, will, I think, be con- 
vinced that birth and growth must be implied ın any substantive 
which has this verb for ifs origin. 

With these hints we may go on to consider such phrases as these 
1. Love of Nature. 2 Law of Nature. 3. State of Nature. 
4. Moral Nature. 5 Human Nature The adjective “ Natural,” 
and one of its derivatives, may also suggest some thoughts to us. 

1. The phrase “ Love of Nature” may admit almost any amount 
of degradation or elevation It may be translated into that “taste for 
the picturesque ” to which an auctioneer’s advertisements of “ a lawn, 
plus vistas of hills, plus a park-like melosure,” make their appeal. 
Or ıt may mean that which ıs expressed ım Wordsworth’s lines 
written a few miles above Tintern Abbey, wherein he tries to recall 
the feelings of his early youth .— 


“ Nature then 
To mo was allin all I cannot pamt 
What then I was The soundmmg cataract 
Haunted me like a passion, the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours and then forms were then to me 
An appetite, a feeling, and a love 
That had no need of a remoter charm 
By thought supphed, or any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye ” 


These recollections have every mark of fidelity, and are especially 
valuable as being so curiously unlike the later stages of Words- 
worth’s history , for no one certamly had afterward more need. of 
the “ remoter charm by thought supplied,” or was less satisfied with 
the mere interest which 1s borrowed from the eye. Nature must 
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have been to this young man exactly what the word ®vcts indicates 
He had a vision of things commg forth into birth, growing, develop- 
ing an ever fresh life; a shadow of death being, no doubt, over them, 
but a shadow which made the hght look more glowing, the teeming 
life more various and wonderful. His delight helps us to interpret 
that of the elder poet brought up im an entirely different atmosphere, 
“when he beheld the earth manifold ın works putting forth sweet- 
smelling flowers; the levels of the sea laughing, the wild herds 
bounding over the pastures and swimming the glad mvers”” There, 
too, was the same joy in sense, thought, 1f not suspended, yet 
cheerfully yielding to the charm borrowed from the eye. 

But neither for the Roman nor the Englishman would this endless 
vicissitude, this ever new-becoming of things, however delightful for 
a while, have been long endurable, if ıt had had no human asso- 
ciations, nay, 1f they had been unable to subordinate 1t to that which 
was human. No school-boy notion that he was bound to personify 
because he was writing hexameters, but the strongest necessity of 
recognising some personal centre for the manifold complications 
around him, for the incessant rush and whirl of living atoms, led 
Lucretius back to the traditions which he was casting indignantly 
aside To get rid of the gods he must make Epicurus one. Nor 
was that enough. Venus, the author of his race, must be the 
patroness of his toil, must be hailed as the Mistress of Nature itself. 
Wordsworth confessed m a very memorable sonnet how powerfully 
these same traditions, in which he had not been educated, laid hold 
upon him when he perceived that Nature, with all its magnificence, 
could make no head against the world, with its gettings and 
spendings :— 

“Td rather be 
A, Pagan suckled in a creed out-worn , 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn , 


Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
And hear old Tmton blow his wreathéd horn ” 


This mood, we know, passed away; even while ıt lasted, ıt must 
have been checked by the thought that Proteus rising from the sea 
could not have brought him much news about the hberation of 
Spain, and that the horn of Triton would not have announced the 
defeat of Napoleon—for these were, indeed, nearer his heart than the 
winds or the moon But these documents remain a standing evidence 
that the most genuime and intense love of Nature demands something 
more than the variety of things to call it forth and to sustain it 

2 I approach with much greater alarm the second phrase of which 
I proposed to speak I suspect that those who use the expression 
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“Law of Nature” most frequently would be scandalized by bemg 
reminded that they mean the same Nature as that which awakens the 
poet’s love And yet surelyitis thesame The ever-changmg Pion, 
that which 1s ever becoming, ever passing into, something else 1s that 
of which they demand the Law Lueretius, at all events, was busy 
im secking for the species ratioque of that same Nature which he noted 
m its vicissitudes I believe our physical students do themselves 
great injustice 1f they deny that their subject-matter 1s the same as 
his Nor can [help advancing one step further, although quite aware 
how perilous a step ıt 1s, and how much contempt I may mcur by 
taking it. I maintaim that not only the word “Nature,” but the 
word ‘ Law,” must bear its ordinary, and not an extraordinary, 
sense. ‘The oracle was delivered many long years ago—some of us 
can remember ıt for nearly half a century—that Law as applied to 
human transactions derives all its force from the sanction which 1s 
appended to it, that Law, when itis applicd to Nature, means the 
generalization of certam Phenomena But often as one has heard 
this dogma repeated, and high as are the authorities by which it 1s 
enforced, I must confess to a stubborn incredulity i1especting it 
On any questions which I know the philosophers have investigated, 
I should make a great effort to overcome such incredulity I do not 
perceive that questions about the use of language are those on which 
their special knowledge gives them a righi to claim mfalhibility. In 
them we are all interested, and about one of them I must venture to 
propound my doubts. I do not fancy that we can use such a word 
as “ Law,” which is mixed with all our thoughts and habits from our 
childhood upwards, ın a certain sense, in reference to one class of 
subjects, and then invest it with an entirely different sense when we 
apply it to another. “But then the sanctions?” Well, whether 
there are or are not sanctions to what are called the Laws of Nature 
(I um told there are strong sanctions), [apprehend that by the hypo- 
thesis the sanction is added to the Law to giveit effect What is that 
to which ıt ıs added? We should ordinarily say that ıt 1s a Com- 
mand, let the penalties which enforce 1t be what they may And this 
feeling of a command does, I believe, mingle unconsciously with the 
thoughts of all who speak about a Law of Nature A Government m. 
Nature we saw Lucretius was obliged to admit, even at the hazard 
of fostering opimions which he most longed to be ud of If the 
Goddess of Desire did not quite satisfy his conception of this Govern- 
ment, if she had too much of caprice and fluctuation, he longed to 
find somethmg more answering to those Twelve Tables which deter- 
mined the acts of rulers as well as subjects He might much prefer 
his Greek teachers to the maxims of his uncouth ancestors But they 
had a hold on him which no later wisdom could loosen, and he 
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carried into his study, not indeed the wish to make Nature subject to 
national or human decrees, but certainly the wish to prove that there 
are laws regulating its movements, as real as any which regulated the 
movements of the Romans “Generalization” is a much longer 
word than “Law” It may have weight ın proportion to the number 
of its syllables But English men of science will have some difficulty 
ın persuading me that they do not like the simpler word best, and do 
not secretly translate the other mto ıt 

3 The phrase “State of Nature ” leads us from Nature to Man, as 
the phrase Law of Nature led us from Man to Nature. The State of 
Nature 1s, according to our ordinary usage, the state in which man 
is left to Nature—im which he grows up, as Hobbes would say, 
brutal, “ nasty,” without cultme, at war with his fellows It seems 
singularly at variance with the adnuration of Nature which was 
implied in the phrases I considered before, and yet ıt receives ulus- 
tration from them and gives back illustrations to them. Nature, as 
a mere caput mortuum, without the life which Lucretius and Words- ° 
worth saw quickening every part of if, Nature as a mere collection 
of active energies without a law to direct them ; one or the other of 
these ıs the State of Nature. We only feel how dreary ıt 1s when we 
connect it with our own race. 

4. How the phrase ‘“‘ Moral Nature” gained currency it would be 
interesting to mquire. Most men would consider “Physical Nature”’ 
a startling pleonasm. And yet one must be intended as the counter- 
part to the other , if the first 1s reasonable, it 1s difficult to exclude 
the second By Moral Nature, I suppose we are to understand all 
those capacities ia human creatures which may become manners, if 
some influence or energy calls them forth and cultivates them If 
any different force is given to the phrase, if ıt ıs supposed to inti- 
mate an unweeded, unwatered garden, which yet bears sweet flowers 
and fruits, I know not what school would adopt ıt. Hobbes and 
Rousseau, who’stand at the extremes of opinion about Nature, would 
both disclaim ıt, sınce each on his own grounds demanded education 
for children 

5. The ambiguity which attaches to this expression belongs also to 
one which has taken much stronger hold upon us, which Hobbes and 
his opponents use with equal readiness When we speak of “ Human 
Nature,” do we think first of the adjective, or first of the substantive ? 
Is Humanity a particular form of Nature, or do we mean that 
Humanity has a certain kind of Nature attached to it? Hobbes 
answered this question for himself very distinctly. He contemplated 
all Natures, from the stone upwards, as subject to some moving force. 
Man was one of these Natures; to determine what force moved him 
was the business of the moralist and politician. It does not seem to 
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me that Butler, or any of those who opposed Hobbes, did present the 
question to themselves with equal clearness Their business had been 
with men; their interest was m men. Nature, as apart from men, 
they had considered very little. They had observed (it was strictly 
an observation, not a theory or a dogma), that men had social ten- 
dencies, that they were not merely the self-regarding animals that 
Hobbes affirmed them to be But when they said, “These social 
qualities belong as much as the self-regarding qualities to their 
Nature,” they fell, I conceive, into some perplexity, which became 
very obvious and startlmg indeed when they went on to affirm that 
there was ¿n this Nature a controlling or magisterial power over its 
own operations. That a Conscience is implied in the exercises of 
every human being, I think they showed very clearly; when they 
affirmed that it was part of the Nature of every human being, the 
facts and the logic of Hobbes, 1t seems to me, were irresistible against 
them. 

At this point we may pass to the adjective $‘ Natural” The con- 
trast between Natural and Artifical is, no doubt, strongly present to 
those who speak of a Moral Nature. Artificial Manners seem to 
them essentially bad manners; Artificial Morality 1s immoral What 
is spontaneous, they say to themselves, must be better than what is 
forced The same feeling is traceable ın the old Greek discussion 
about Duets and Noyos. That which was the result of decree or 
convention could not have the same worth as that which sprang 
from some inward root The Natural man is used by Coleridge 
in his “ Dejection” to denote that in Man which 1s in sympathy 
with Nature. He says that by abstruse research he had, for a time 
at least, destroyed this ın himself; that he could see, not feel, how 
beautiful the earth was He would, L suppose, being at that time 
probably a disciple of Hartley, have said that the wires of the human 
instrument had ceased to vibrate in harmony with those in the outer 
world. He deduces from his own experience the maxim that,— 

“Tn our light alone doth Nature hve, 
Ours 1s her wedding garment, ours her shroud.” 
A peculiar sense 1s often given to the phrase natural man by theologians, 
but as Wuyicds 18 the word ın St Paul on which ıt 1s grounded, I have 
no excuse for touching upon it There are other applications of the 
adjective which deserve examination Natural Philosophy has a simple 
enough meaning, no one doubts that ıt means a philosophy about 
Nature, distinguished from a philosophy about Morals, or Metaphysics. 
Natural Region has a much less definite signification, or rather has 
two or three quite distinct and scarcely compatible significations 
It may mean a religion which 1s deduced from an observation of the 
external world or is found in the external world. It may mean 
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a religion arrived at by certain faculties ın man, which are called 
Natural. It may mean that which a man finds in himself and isa 
‘law to himself These meanings run strangely mto each other, even 
earnest and thoughtful writers often make httle effort to separate 
them 

Whilst there is so much vagueness in our use of the simple 
epithet, 16 1s not wonderful that there should be frequent fighting 
about the compound. Some assume that the supernatural is the 
irregular, the unusual, the disorderly But we have seen that the 
poet of Nature found it impossible to express the coherency and 
harmony which he discerned in Nature, without referring 1b in some 
sense or other to a goddess who goyerned ıt His desire for a Law 
of Nature was a desire to find something over Nature which was 
constant and unchangeable. Any one who says that the Nature of 
Man of necessity bows to certain motives confesses those motives to 
be supernatural powers. So far there 1s great agreement between 
Epicureans and Stoigs, between the disciples of Hobbes and those 
who acknowledge a conscience. The real questions between us 
are,— What 1s the Supernatural Power which we recognise? If 
Nature 1s associated with Humanity, in what way is it associated ? 
If there is a Law over it, has that Law any connection with the Law | 
which is over man? Is the Law which is over man a Motive which 
holds him in bondage, or does ıt proceed from a Wull that seeks to 
set him free? 


E. D. Maurice 
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JF surely 1s time that the attention of those who are arraying them- 

selves against Mr F orster’s Education Act of 1870 should be 
recalled to the serious consideration of the interests of the million of 
children whom two or three years’ postponement of the work of carry- 
ing out its prmtıples into practice will rob of that fair start in hfe 
which the Act admits to be their due 

The difficulties which are blocking up the way are mainly what 
are called ‘ sehgeous ” difficulties, and as far as those so prominently 
uiged by Nonconformists are concerned, they are practically the 
same religious difficulties which prevented an Mangation Act bemg 
passed twenty years ago 

Twenty years ago (January 22, 1851), Mr Cobden moved the 
following resolution at a large meeting at Manchester, held by the 
“ National Public School Association ” — 

“That the present aspect of the educational question gives high 
testimony to the value of the efforts of this Association, and promises 
a complete and speedy triumph ” 

In his speech on that occasion, Mr Cobden advocated what he, 
called a system of secula: common schools, and he thus explained 
why he did so — 

# But it was a “secular’”’ system which did not exclude the Bible. “I never will 
be a party to any scheme that attempts to lay down in an Act of Parliament this mon 
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"I have really passed the time.in which I can offe: any opposition to 
any scheme whatever, come from whatever paty ıt may, which pioposes 
to give the mass of the people of this countiy a bette: education than they 
now receive I will say more—that m joming the secular system of 
education, I have not taken up the plan fiom any oiigmal love fo. a system 
of education which separates itself from 1ehgion. 
“ I confess that for fifteen years my efforts ın education, and my hopes of 
¿success in establishing a system of national education, have ‘always been 
associated with the idea of coupling the education of this country with the 
religious communities which exist But I have found, afte: trying it as I 
think in every possible shape, such insuperable difficulties m consequence 
of the 1eligious discoidances of the countiy, that I have taken 1efuge: m 
this, which has been called the remote haven of 1efuge for the Education- 
ists—the secular system—in shee. despan of carrying out any system in 
connection with 1eligion I should, therefore, be a hypociite rf I were to 
say I have any paiticula: 1epugnance to a system of education coupled with 
religious instruction ” 


What Mr Cobden advocated in 1851 was very nearly the same 
system as that which those Nonconformists who have jomed the 
League are urging now. But Nonconformists were Mr: Cobden’s 
most determined opponents then. He complaimed of their attitude 
in the following words — 


“ Well, I must say we have endeavomed to be very accommodating to 
these gentlemen, and have found ıt very difficult to please them. When 
the attempt was, foi many years, to have an education combined with 
ichigion, then these same gentlemen told us that 16 was contrary to their 
consciences ethe: to 1eceive o1 to pay money iaised by taxation for teaching 
1ehgion When we offe: to separate 1t, we are told by these same gentle- 
men that ıt 15 contrary to then conscientious convictions to separate religious 

» from secular teaching ” 


In another speech at Manchester in December of the same year, Mr. 
Cobden agaim complained of the attitude of the Dissenters, who 
were, as a body, opposing national education altogether — 


“ Thees no doubt but that ıt (ee , public education) ıs determined on 
by the great mass of the community, and however any body, in sinceuity, 
which 1s so involved in this question as the dissenting body 1s, can be 
moving about the countiy and tiying to advocate o1 plead for that mpossible 
cause—no public education at all—passes my comprehension ” 


And then, alluding to the religious difficulties in the way of the 
great national object, he continued — 


‘I beleve that the great mass of the people take less interest mm this 
sectanan squabbling than many otheis of us aie apt to imagine. The 
gieat mass of the people want education for then childien, they are sick 
to death of these obstacles you thiow ın then way I believe, when our 
extended franchise throws more power into the hands of the multitude, you 
wil see that what I say is tiue, that there is a feeling for national education 


strous, arrogant, and dictatorial doctrme, that a parish or community shall not, xf ab 
please, mtroduce the Bible into its schools ”—(Speeches, u. 599 ) 
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which will sweep away all the cobwebs with which you attempt to blind 
the gieat mass of the people, and feeling this, and having done my best to 
do justice to all parties in the matter, I say now emphatically—‘I vote for 
education. Pll do the best I can fo. Dissenters, but I'll never oppose a 
system of education which piomises to give to the mass of the people an 
opportunity of raising themselves in hfe and benefiting then children, by 
having a share ım its advantages which those alone above them have hitherto 
enjoyed `” * 

After twenty years’ delay, involving the robbing of millions of 
English citizens of thew fair start in life, and not until household 
suffrage had been conceded to the people, at length, ın 1870, an Edu- 
cation Act was demanded and passed And yet now, in 1872, ıt 
becomes needful again to ask seriously whether religious difficulties, 
about which the masses of the people do not probably care more than 
they did, are to be allowed to step im between their children and 
the education they so much need ? 

There are practical difficulties in the way of national compulsory 
education of quite another kind, affecting deeply the interests of the 
working classes, of the million and a half of children in the 
existing schools, and, above all, of the million children who are in no 
school at all And I am firmly convinced that not until the whole 
question comes to be regarded from a more practical point of view, 
not until we are willing to go on with the work of removing these 
practical difficulties, will the Enghsh system of education be made 
national in the view of the masses of the people, and in the interests 
of their children At the same time, | am equally firmly convinced 
that the moment the nation feels that the system is to be made 
national in this more general and more practical sense, there will 
arise a national feeling, such as Mr Cobden spoke of, 1n favour of 
national compulsory education, based upon the common-sense view 
of ıt—a fath m its practical realisation and the blessings it wall bring 
with 1t—which will enable the Education Minister who shall succeed 
in realising for the nation its own better mind to remove every 
legitimate religious difficulty ın a way in which it would not be 
possible to remove it now. 

Tt has occurred to me that some advantage might arise from a 
calm and impartial attempt to point out how, by carrying out the 
pimerples of Mr Forster’s Act to ther legitimate 1esults, the 
English system of education may be made truly’ national and com- 
pulsory, regard being had mainly to the interests of the masses of the 
people and the needs of ther children, and how ın making it so, the 
religious difficulties which grow chiefly out of the sectarian feelings 
of the middle and upper classes may probably be made to vanish. 

The principles of Mr Fouster’s Act I take to be these :— 


* “My Cobden’s Speeches,” 1. 603, Dec 1, 1881. 
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ist Free trade as to the supply of schools, it. beng, nevertheless, 
the duty of the State to see that ea sutable schools are pro- 
vided 
2nd Free choice to parents as v how they educate their children, 
it beng, nevertheless, the duty of the State to see that in secular 
subjects they are properly educated 
Mr Forster has been abused by the opponents of the Act, and 
especially by Nonconformists, for adopting these principles 
They have urged that supplementing the free-trade supply of 
schools by filling up the gaps ın each district with Board schools is 
practically giving up the idea of making the system of schools national 
in any fair sense of the word 
-But a national system is not necessarily composed of none but 
absolutely State schools There might, on the other hand, be State 
schools everywhere, and yet no national system ; and the question 
whether the English system 1s to be national or not depends upon 
how far the schools ın each district, Board schools or others, can be 
marshalled by the State mto a system which shall meet the national 
needs 
When the present Government first took the matter of education 
in hand, the pubhc provision for education was roughly as follows, 
vz — 
1 The universities 
2 The public schools 9 
3. The endowed grammar and other schools 
4. The elementary schools, many of FoR were aided by Govern- 
ment grant 
Side by side with these public schools were all kinds of voluntary 
agencies, private colleges, tutors, and schools. The problem was how 
to make this disjomted haphazard system into a harmonious national 
system, and one which, as regards elementary education, would bear 
the stran of compulsion The Government undertook to deal 
separately with the universities They already professed to be 
national institutions, and it undertook to make them so in reality by 
the abolition of tests This was one branch of their task The five 
public schools were also to be dealt with separately The Endowed 
Schools Act of 1869 was passed to marshal the grammar schools and . 
other endowed schools into their proper place in the national system, 
to, make them fulfil their proper places as the middle rounds of the 
educational ladder by which the elementary schools at: the bottom 
were to be connected with the universities at the top of the system. 
' There remained the question of the elementary schools, and Mr. 
Forster laid his hands upon them in the Act of 1870 
Now, in applying the same principles, which apply to the national 
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system as a whole, to the elémentary schools as a most important part 
of it, the question arose, What 1s the fair common-sense view which 
the nation ought to take of the problem how to regard the existing 
elementary schools which are already at work? 

In the first place, there were probably (according to the Report of 
the Duke of Newcastle’s Commission) more than 30,000 strictly 
private schools,* contaming from 800,000 to 900,000 scholars, about 
two-thirds of whom probably belonged to the working classes These 
strictly private schools obviously could not be converted by Act of 
Parlament into national schools. 

But there were'in 1858 the followmg schools which professed to be 
public schools of some sort or other — 


4 


Crass I —-Scuoons SUPPORTED py RELIGIOUS DENoMINATIONS 








Denomination Week-day schools Number of scholars 
Church of England 19,659 ‘ 1,187,086 ` 
British i 1,131 151,005 ` 
Roman Catholic 743 35,866 
Wesleyan (Old Connexion) 445 59,873 
Congregational ; . * 388 33,163 
Baptist i 144 9,388 
Unitanian * 54 4,088 
Calvinistic Methodist 44 2,929 
Jewish P 20 3,204 
Society of Frends ; 33 3,026 
Presbyterian (in England) s 28 2,728 
Primitive Methodist . 26 1,342 
Presbyterian (undefined) ; 17 2,592 
Methodist (New Connexion) 14 1,851 
United Methodist Free Church l1 1,176 
22,657 1,549,312 
Crass II —SCHOOLS NOT SPECIALLY CONNECTED WITH RÆLIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS 

Ragged schools 192 20,909 
Orphan and philanthropic 40 3,762 
_ Birkbeck schools : 10 1,427 
Factory schools 115 17,000 
357 43,098 


The extraordinary disparity disclosed by this list between the 
number of schools in connection with the Church of England and 
that of others must be admitted to be to some extent the result of the 
unfortunate attitude of opposition to national education and Govern- 
ment grants in aid of ıt assumed by-the Nonconformist body as a 
whole,t to the great regret of Mr Cobden ın 1851, and maintamed 
by them! till within the last few years It has no doubt increased 


* By “schools,” im the followimg figures, 1s meant schools, or departments of schools, 
under a separate head teacher - 


t The Wesleyan bodies were the chief exceptions 
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immensely the religious difficulty of dealing with national education, 
and has so completely given the Church of England the start, as 
compared with Nonconformists, that no legislation can possibly place 
the latter on a practical equality as to their influence or the number 
of their schools. No legislation can give them back the ground they 
have lost by the false attitude they assumed twenty years ago, or rob 
the Church of England of the vantage-ground it has gamed 
But even though all this be granted and deplored, and, further, 
even though ıt be admitted, as for my part I think ıt must be, that 
many of these schools would not have existed but for what Mr Lowe 
described ın his speech at Halifax as the mistaken action of Parla- 
ment twenty-five years ago in throwing its aid so exclusively into 
denomimational channels rather than undertaking itself the provision 
of unsectarian national schools, still the practical question remains— 
Was ıt, or rather ıs it, for the interests of the nation that these quasi- 
‘public elementary schools should all be left out of the national 
system as though they were merely private schools, or ought they to 
be taken into the national system, and made mto efficient and suitable 
public elementary schools ° 

If we are to have a national system, it surely would be better, if 
possible, to marshal these schools into their proper places ın it, 
rather than to leave them out. It surely would be better to harness 
the interests and forces already at work in them to the national 
object, rather than to turn them into mval and clashing agencies 
And when 1 1s considered that as regards many of these schools, the 
State, having contributed something like one-fourth of the cost of 
their erection, and having for years past defrayed out of public money 
something under one-third of their annual cost by Government grants, 
has clearly the mght to marshal them into the national system, if ıt 
chooses, surely any Education Minister who should throw them away 
by xzeleasng them from thew obligations to the State, and by so 
doing should turn them from servants into open foes, would have to’ 
account to the nation for a prodigal waste of nationa] resources on 
the one hand, and for the creation of a powerful vested interest,. 
opposed to national education, on the other. In 1870 there were 
14,565 schools— e, probably about one-half of the whole number 
of quasi-public Pe ene receipt of Government aid ‘These Statė- 
aided schools were educating from one million to one milion and 
a half of scholars Mr Forster concluded to convert these schools 
into suitable and efficient public elementary schools The fact that. 
these schools were in part erected and supported by public money, 
gave to Mr Forster the power which he wisely used to impose upon 
‘them, as a condition of ther continued receipt of the Government 
grant, the following terms — 
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Ist ‘The time-table conscience clause. 

2nd Government imspection as regards the secular mstruction 
given ; ` 

Ərd. Such further conditions as shall be contained in the minutes 
of the Education Department in force for the time bemg (the chief 
of them being that the giant shall be given for results ın secular 
instruction only) p 

Now let this policy first be looked at from the point of view of the 
million and a half of scholars in attendance at the schools immediately 
affected by ıt By making these schools into public elementary 
schools, and maishalling them into the national system, those million 
and a half of scholars at once received national protection against 
any attempt to tamper with their consciences, and national security 
for the efficiency of the secular instruction given, while, had these 
schools been left out in the cold, they would have remamed without 
either the one or the other | 

Let the same policy be looked at from the point of view of the 
nation-and the tax-payers On their behalf, the claim was made and 
secured, that the schools were, as regards the secular part of their 
teaching, subject to the control of Parhament and the Education 
Department, and whatever conditions either the one or the other 
might impose to secure their efficiency and suitability as members of 
a national system 

That the conditions have not hitherto been made stringent enough 
may very possibly be true, but that 1s a reason for making them more 
so, and not an argument agamst marshalling the schools into the ` 
national system, or m favour of leaving them without any conditions ` 
at all, , 

There is also a provision ın the Act that any conditions imposed 
by the Education Department ın its minutes “shall not give any 
preference or advantage to any school on the ground that 1b 18, or 1s 
not, provided by a school-board.” And further, as the Bill was 
brought in by Mr Forster, let ıt be remembered that every con- 
dition imposed by the Act on Board schools was made to apply to 
the other schools also, there was to be no difference at all It was 
at the instance of Nonconformists and Secularists that the principle 
was broken, and in the Act as it stands, the only exception which 1s 
made to the rule of equality 1s a restriction upon the religious 
teaching in Board schools, which is not applied to the others 

The truth then 1s, that by Mr Forster’s Act the State 1s com- 
mitted, as ıt ought to be committed, to the principle that these State- 
aided voluntary schools, no less than Board schools, are to be made 
into efficient and suitable schools, and there only remains the task of 
cariying out the principle into practice under the various circum- 
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stances which may from time to time arise. The principle has been 
settled once for all, that all State-aided schools are to be marshalled 
into the national system, but much of the actual marshalling requires 
to be done 

Let me take one crucial instance by way of illustration. I wall 
choose one involving a religious difficulty. 

In places where there 1s a choice between a National and a British 
school, and these schools are managed m compliance with the spit 
of the Act, there will probably. be little religious difficulty ın the 
application of compulsion, even though there may be no Board schools 
But the way to test whether the system will bear the strain of 
compulsion, m the rural as well asin the more populous districts, 1s 
to put the case of a parish where the only school 1s ın the hands 
of one denomination alone The question 1s, whether ın such a case’ 
you can compel the children of all sects virtually to attend that’ 
school—there bemg no other within reach—-without raising a` 
religious difficulty If not, then it cannot be held that the mere 
acceptance of the conscience clause has converted the school into a 
surtable school within the spirit and principle of the Act There is 
nothing to prevent such schools from bemg suitable schools, provided 
that the spirit and prinezple of the Act be thoroughly accepted and 
acted upon by their managers But by far the greater number of 
these rural schools are ın conneetion with the National Society, and 
the National Society has apparently assumed an attitude so faithless 
to the spint and principle of the Act, as to raise at least a reasonable 
doubt whether their schools can be left ın the position of the only 
schools, and considered as “suitable”? schools, for the children of 
Dissenters as well as Churchmen The monthly paper of the 
National Society, published at the National Society’s depository, and 
bearing the stamp of the National Society on its title-page, has con- 
sistently, ever since the passing of the Act, urged upon the schools 
in connection with the society which accept Government grant, and 
: make themselves public elementary schools, the umportance of keep- 
ing up, as far as compliance with the mere letter of the conscience 
clause will allow, their distinctive character as Church schools, and 
even as proselytising agencies, whose rason d’être it 18 to make the 
children attending them into Churchmen. It 1s in vain that any 
number of individual clergymen repudiate the policy of the National 
Society, as of course many of them do, even vehemently, and it 1s 
equally in vain that the National Society should disclaim responsi- 
bility for the leading articles ın its own organ The National 
Society 1s one of the great societies which profess to represent’ the 
Church of England Its monthly organ may have but a small circu- 
lation, and still smaller influence, among the clergy, but Dissenters 
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cannot be expected to know this The monthly articles alluded to 
have been read by them, passages from them have been republished 
by the League They have naturally, little by little, stirred up the 
mdignation of Dissenters, and mtensified their opposition even to the 
tolerance which the Act shows towards Denominational schools 
Under these circumstances, it cannot be surprising that Noncon- 
formists should assume that the bad advice of the National Society 
will be followed in too many cases And as regards these cases, 16 1s 
obvious that when tried by the test of the application of compulsion, 
the mere enforcement of the conscience clause will not have made 
these avowedly Church and proselytizing schools into schools suitable 
for the childien of parents who are not Churchmen 

What then, 16 may be asked, ıs the way out of the difficulty? 
The alternatives are obviously these — 

1 To make the existing schools into suitable schools, by taking 
better and adequate securities that they shall be honestly free fiom 
proselytizing or sectarian teaching during the public school-hours, 
when childien of all sects are expected to attend, and, failing this— 

2 To setup Board schools ım rivalship with them 

Now there ıs this difficulty in-the way of the second alternative 
If a School Board be forced upon a rural parish, and be a fair 
representative of the parish, ıt will probably happen that the men 
elected will be hand and glove with the predominant party, who 
again will probably be the squne and the vicar, whose real interest 
will lie in their own Denominational school This leads to an almost 
grotesque anomaly, a breakdown ın local self-government, and the 
interposition of Government officials to override the wishes of the 
majority This may be a legitimate proceeding in the last resort , 
but unless the national conviction in favour of local self-government 
is to be somewhat rudely infrmged, ıt ought to be very sparingly 
used The first alternative seems to me to be the better for all par- 
ties, and the simpler of the two. When the majority m a parish 
wish for a rival Board school, by all means let them have it, but fail- 
ing this, let the existing school, somehow or other, be made honestly 
undenominational during the hours at which children of all sects are 
expected to attend Whether any, and what, further legal conditions 
may be required to secure this, and so to make the Church schools into 
suitable schools, is a question which I have shown can best be 
` answered. by the National Society ttself . But under the principles 
of the Act, they must somehow be made into surtable schools And 
very possibly, if the National Society should adhere to its present 
attitude, 16 will be needful to apply the same rule to State-aided 
Voluntary as to Board schools, and to relegate the strictly denomina- 
tional part of the teaching to a separate and voluntary sitting of the 
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school, only the undenommational part of the religious teaching 
being retained within public school-hours (asin Board schools), under 
the protection of the conscience clause If this should not prove to be 
a sufficient protection from evasion of the spirit of the Act, even fur- 
ther conditions may have to be imposed, involving, probably, public 
control of the choice of school-books and masters Is it too late to 
hope that the necessity of all this may be prevented by a general 
condemnation by the Church party itself of the evil complained of, 
or, what would be still better, by the generous withdrawal by them 
of what 1s avowedly a Denominational flag from the schools which 
claim to be National schools ? 

No one can deplore more than I do the'necessity of thus haggling, 
as ıt were, for legislative provisions to secure what common honesty 
and ‘high feelings of honour ought to secure without them I am 
disposed as much as any one to act in the. spint of a Gallio towards 
these ecclesiastical difficulties, which are raised by the clergy on 
either side, and which neither on the one side nor on the other are 
at all influentially backed by the laity But ıt seems needful to 
insist that 1f we are to have a national compulsory system, without 
necessaiily having Board schools everywhere, then the principles of 
the Act as well as public morality require that those schools which 
offer to supply public education should do so honestly , they must be 
willing to allow a clear hne to be drawn between their national and 
their sectional objects, and expect the nation to guard jealously the 
hours devoted to the national purpose from any dishonest attempt to 
abuse them for a sectional end 

Is there, then, even ın this crucial instance of a religious difficulty 
(which -I have admitted to be real), anything which condemns the 
pumneciples of Mr Forsters Act of 1870? Certamly not! I have 
proved, I think, that the Act itself lays down the principle which, 1f 
carried out into practice, would remove the difficulty 

We are not in the habit of railing against Magna Chartd because 
it needed a Habeas Corpus Act to secure it from invasion The Act 
of 1870 was the Magna Charta of the million and a half of children 
in the Denominational schools, and the million more who are at no 
school at all Shall we 1ail at it because special evasions of 1ts 
principles may hereafter requue special devices to outflank them? 

And who are the ralers at Mr Forsters Act? It 1s almost 
. beneath the gravity of the subject to adopt an argument ad homnes 
when a matter of principle as mvolved, but when Nonconformists go 
over in shoals to the League, and join ıt ın railing against Mr 
Forster’s Act, ıt may not be either uncourteous or beside the mark 
‘to ask them to consider why they did not rail against the League for 
proposing the following solution of the difficulty—a solution which, 
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equally with Mı Forster’s, mfrmges the principles which they now 
assert so loudly ; 


In the heads of ther suggested Bul of 1870 the League 
proposed — 


“ In places wheie there 1s sufficient accommodation piovided by existing 
schools receiving Government giants, the School Board shall have power to 
send childien, provided the managers aie willing to receive such childien, 
and to undertake that no ceed, catechism, or tenet peculia to any sect 
shall be taught to them, unless the parents or guardians have signed a form 
desuing that such teaching shall be given And whenevei the Boaid shall 
send children to the existing schools 1eceiving Government giants (subject 
to the above-stated provision as to 1chigious teaching), the Board shall pay 
out of the school fund a piopoition of the total expense of the school, 
equivalent to the proportion which the children so sent bea to the total 
numbe1 of scholars, provided that such number in no case exceed one-thnd 
of the number of the whole Schools receiving this payment shall receive 
the present allowance from Government on the .emaining childien 

‘* Existing schools under Government mspection, admutting all children 
fiee, and alianging then religious teaching m such a manner that if 
may be at a distinct time, eithe: ummediately before or afte: ordinary 
school busmess, and that attendance at such religious teaching shall 
not be compulsory, and that there shall be no disability for non- 
attendance, shall 1eceive two-thirds from Government But any poition 


not exceeding one-half may be withdiawn if the mspecto. 1epoits un- 
favourably ” 


It is obvious that, under these clauses, the League deliberately 
proposed—(1) Treating in rural distiicts the existing Denomina- 
tional schools as suitable schools at which the children of all classes 
could be compelled to attend (2) Considering a practical guarantee 
to children against religious teaching disapproved of by theu parents 
sufficient (as regards any religious difficulty) to convert a Denomina- 
tional school mto a suitable school —-The very principles complained 
of in the Education Act of 1870. 

But the League in these clauses also proposed a principle which 
was not adopted in the Education Act, and against which Noncon- 
formists surely ought to have protested, viz —-(3) Contributing 
money out of the rates duectly in support of the Denominational 
schools, so as to make up, when added to the amount received from 
Government grants, the whole cost of the education of the children 
sent to them by School Boards, eren though the pai ent should elect that 
his child should recene denominational teaching 

This biings me to another pomt The Act of 1870 ıs not only the 
Magna Charta of English children, in the sense of securing them 
from obnoxious religious teaching, and securing for them efficiency 
in the secular teaching, it also secures for them elementary educa- 
ion, on an average, at one-fourth of its actual cost And ıt attempts 
to do this also without infringing the principle laid down by Mr. 
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Gladstone relative to the severance of public money from the support 
of denomimational teaching—a principle which the scheme of the 
League so clearly did infrmge in the clause above quoted. 

Now what is the true prmeciple upon which the State attempts to 
cheapen. elementary education m public elementary schools ? 

Startimg with the fundamental principle that it 1s the parent’s 
duty to educate his child, and that 1t 1s the duty of the State to see 
that this parent’s duty 1s discharged, the difficulty which has to be 
met is, that the cost of education 1s more than the parent can afford. 
The cost of elementary education 1s about eightpence per week per 
child, and the working classes—almost the whole of them ın rural 
districts, and the lower grade of them in big towns—cannot afford 
out of their scanty wages to pay so much ` 

Now the real object of the State ın 1emoving this difficulty 1s to 
help the parent, and if the State were to say to the parent “ We will 
refund to you three-fourths or the whole of the cost of your child’s 
education, provided you satisfy us that in secular subjects the 
child is efficrently taught,” the pecuneary difficulty would be at once 
removed, without raising any selgeous difficulty at all But such a 
course would tend to pauperize the parent. ‘Therefore the object 1s 
sought to be indirectly gamed by cheapening secular instruction m 
the schools, and offermg ıt at one-fourth its cost to the parent, 
stead of putting the money into the parent’s pocket to enable hun 
to pay the whole cost himself Whichever way ıt -be done the 
object ıs the same, ze, aid to the parent and not aid to the school. 


By limiting Goverament grants in the case of schools to results in' 


secular education only, elementary education ın its secular branches 
is cheapened. by the State m all public elementary schools, whether 
Board schools or not, for the benefit of parents, without raising the 
shadow of a religious difficulty in any 1easonable mmd At'all 


- events, those whose objections upon principle agamst the application ' 


of public money to religious teaching of a sectarian kind are the 
strongest, must feel that every possible care has been taken in this 
case to guard against the infringement of their principle. 

But a hot agitation has been raged against clause 25 of the Act, 
which authorizes the payment by School Boards of the school fees—- 
not as the League proposed of all children sent by the Board to 
Denominational schools under their compulsory powers, but only—of 
those children whose parents are too poor to be able to pay for them 
As the clause makes 1t a condition of such payment, that ıt shall not 
take away from the parent the choice of schools, ıt 1s alleged that 
these fees may be taken to Denominational schools, and so go to pay 
for Denomiiational teachmg as, of course, they might have done 
under the still more objectionable proposal of the League. 
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Now what 1s this religious objection really worth? If all State 
aid to cheapen education Ta so obviously, as we have shown, for 11s 
object aid to the parent and not aid to the school to which the parent’s 
child may go, still more clearly must ıt be so in such a case as this, 
in which the payment or remission of the fee goes directly to the 
pocket of the parent, and relieves his poverty from a payment due 
from him and from no one else I have already made elsewhere 
a suggestion on this subject which I append below* I cannot brmg 
myself to believe that what reasonable men object io in clause 25 is 
its principle. Any religious objection to its principle seems ‘to me 
to be so refined and sublimated, and so entirely based upon a mis- 
apprehension of the object of State aid to education, that I cannot 
think ıt can be long maintamed What Nonconformists really do 
fear as regards this clause is surely that its principle will not be 
adhered to ın practice They fear that cases of payment of fees on 
the ground of poverty will become too numerous, that managers of 
Denominational schools will get careless and lenient in the collection 
of fees, and bring im long lists of poor children in their schools, 
whose fees they want to have paid by the Board The use of the 


* Ina letter to the Spectator I ventured to suggest that neither the religious liberty 
of parents nor the consciences of Nonconformust ratepayers need be infringed upon by 
cairying out Section 25 of the Education Act, if School Boards under their bye-laws 
would but make ther pacte conform strictly to the gi izeiple of the section and of the 
whole Act 

Let the payment of school fees ın cases of poverty be invariably treated as a matter 
strictly between the Board and the parent, and in each ascertained case of real poverty 
let the payment be made du cet to the parent, ın the shape of a cheque or order upon the 
treasurer of the School Board, ın some such form as the followmg, viz — 


(Under Section 25 of the Elementary Education Act, 1870 ) 


t TO THE TREASURER OF THE SCHOOL BOARD 
“Pay to [John Smith] the sums mentioned on the coupons attached hereto, beg the 
school fees of his child [James Smith] for ——- weeks ending , 1871, the certifi- 
cate on the back of the coupons beig first filled up and signed by the secretary of such 
public elementary school as he may select X 











“Signed, 


“N B—The coupons attached will be taken ın payment of the school fees of the 
above-mentioned child at any public elementary school in the district ” 

(Here follow the coupons, with the certificate of the child having attended school, on 
the back of each ] 


By such a stmictconformity tó the principle of the clause ın the method of carrying 1t 
out, 16 would at least be made clear that the payment of the school fees of poor parents 
out of the rates wagim no sense in piinciple or m fact arate m aid of any schools 
whether denominational or otherwise, but plainly a rate m aid of poor parents, to enable 
them to do what the State compels them to do without starving ther familes By the 
adoption of such a method of payment Denominational schools would be prevented from 
coming tothe Board for the wholesale payment of the fees of their poor scholars, and on 
the other hand, no pretext would any longer exist for robbing poor parents of the right 
of choice of schools which the Act gives to y rich and poor parents alike t 
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clause ought not to be sacrificed to these fears of its abuse. Would 
1t not be far better to take further precautions, 1f needful, to secure 
that cases of poverty are taken up strictly, as they should be, on 
their own merits, reduced to a minimum in number, and, if possible, 
prevented from arising ? | 

‘I shall have more to say upon this latter point by-and-by ; but 
in the meantime I want to impress upon those who demand the 
repeal of clause 25 on the ground of the possibility of its permitting 
public money to find its way to the support of Denommational 
teaching, or on the ground of fears such as I have described, that 
their strongest assertions agaist this clause involve no charge’ 
against the principles of the Act, they sımply require what reason- 
able people mght be apt to consider an unreasonable over-sciupu-~ 
losity ın carrying out one of ıts principles mto practice 

I venture, then, to appeal to those Nonconformists who are 
' opponents of the Act on the ground of religious difficulties, whether 
1t be indeed the piimeiples of the Act agaist which they ought to 
contend, whether it be not rather by asserting those principles and 
urging their being carried out moré fully into practice, that their 
own real object may be most easily and logically ‘attained; and, 
lastly, whether the resolute and patriotic abstention on the part of 
both Churchmen and Dissenters, and especially their rival clergues, 
from making religious difficulties, be not the only way by which 
they can really in the end be wholly overcome. 


J now proceed to consider how other difficulties of a more practical 
character, and affecting more directly the mnterests of the masses of 
the people and the million of untaught children, are to be removed. 

The first pomt on which I wish to fix attention is the advisability 
of marshalling the schools ın the matter of school fees 

The League proposes to do away with school fees altogether But 
there is this advantage in them, on which Mr Forster laid great 
stress in his speech introducing the Act of 1870, viz, that they keep 
alive the sense in the parent’s mind of his parental duty in educating 
his child. 

On the other hand, there 1s this difficuty ın school fees, that unless 
they could be graduated accoiding to the means of parents, or fixed 
universally so low as to meet the needs of the poorest parents, and. 
so be made almost nominal, the too wholesale remission of them on 
the ground of poverty can hardly be avoided 

The pecuniary difficulty is to be met, as regards the upper rounds 
of the educational ladder, by scholarships, which the poorest child, 
if sufficiently clever, can gain, whilst it 1s assumed that if he be 
not clever enough thus to climb the ladder to a higher pomt, he has 
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probably climbed as high as is really for his own benefit But the 
bottom rounds of the ladder ought, ıt 1s admitted, to be climbed by all 
children, and so ought to be brought within reach of all, even of the 
poorest 


How 1s this to be done without sacrificing altogether the system 
of school fees ? i 

I have elsewhere suggested how this object may possibly be 
attamed I may be allowed to repeat the suggestion here, for I 
believe the object ıt is untended to reach is one of the utmost 1m- 
portance in more ways than one — 


‘ Let all the public elementary schools ın each district be classified into 
recognised girades,—say into infant, middle, and senior schools,—and the 
school fees ın each grade of schools be made umifo1m throughout the 
distret - the fees ım the infant schools bemg the lowest, ın the middle 
schools somewhat highei, m the senior schools higher still Then let the 
ceitificate of the mspectoi that a child has passed thiough any lower school 
entitle the child to pass through any figher one without inciease of fee.” 


The advantages of such a system would, it seems to me, be as 
follows — - 

(1) The poorest child, by beginning at the beginning of the school 
course in the infant school, would be able to earn his way through 
the whole school course at the lowest possible fee, which very few 
indeed would be too poor to pay The remission of fees cn the 
ground of poverty would thus be reduced to a minimum. 

(2) It would be a premium on due and early attendance at school, 
and so tend to lessen the difficulties of compulsory education 

(3) The children of parents in better circumstances, who are not 
in the habit of using ınfant schools, would, without mvidious dis- 
tinction, be able to enter the higher schools at the higher fees, 
in fiee competition with poorer children at lower fees, whose pre- 
vious traming in the lower schools would place them on a mented 
equality 

(4) The bottom round of the educational ladder would be placed 
within reach of the poorest child, and form the prelude to the 
scholarships which are to connect the elementary with the grammar 
schools 

(5) The average of school fees would probably remain much as 
before, owing to the higher fees obtamable from the children who 
would enter the higher schools without having passed through the 
lower À re-arrangement of the Government grant, incieasing 1ts 
amount as regards children with certificates from the lower schools, 
and lessening ıt as regards children entering at the higher fees, 
but without necessarily altermg its total amount, would probably be 
all the financial arrangement required. 
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(6) As the certificates would be given by the inspectors, and be 
Government certificates, there would be no reason why they should 
not be available ın reduction of fees at any higher elementary school 
in the district, according to the parent’s choice, or even, under proper 
rules, at the schools of any other district into which the child might 
remove 

Lastly, this marshalling of the schools (and upon this I lay great 
stress), whilst ıt would not, I thmk, unduly interfere with their 
fieedom of action, would tend to accomplish what the conscience of 
the nation is more and more demanding——viz , that proper subordi- 
nation of their sectional to their national object, which alone can 
justify their receipt of so large a share of Government grant 

‘There ıs another direction, ın which further legislation will 
obviously be required before the system can be made truly national, 
in the sense of meeting the needs of the children of the masses of 
the people I mean the provision everywhere of suitable half-time 
schools, and of a local authority with power to arrange with employers 
of labour what hours the children employed ın labour shall be at 
school Even School Boards have as yet no power under, their 
bye-laws to compel employers of children to make this arrangement, 
and they are not yet compelled themselves to provide half-time 
schools <A “ Half-tame Schooling Act” will therefore become an 
urgent necessity the moment compulsion is made general, and it 1s 
to be hoped that ıt will be undertaken at once by the Education 
Department, and treated as an extension of legislation on national 
education, and not as belonging to the Home Department 

Without entermg mto details, its provisions will, I presume, in 
some way or other have to cover the followimg points — 

(1) There shall be in each school district a local authority, who 
shall provide (af not otherwise provided) suitable provision for the 
_ iastruction of children employed in labour 
- (2) No child under thirteen shall be employed im labour, with- 
out having first produced to his employer a certificate of the 
local authority, stating that due arrangements have been made 
for his education, and also the times at which he ıs to attend 
school , 

(3) That no child engaged in labour over ten shall be required 
to be at school more than fifty hours per month 

(4) Employers of labour employmg childien under thirteen with- 
out such certificates as aforesaid, shall be hable to a small penalty 

(5) Employers of labour employing any child under thirteen, 
after receiving notice from the local authority that such child 1s not 
in due attendance at school, according to the terms of his certificate, 
shall be liable to a much larger penalty. 
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(6) The parent shall be considered as employer of labour if there 
be no other 

(7) The Act to be construed as a part of the Elementary Education 
Act of 1870 

Now as soon as such an Act as this is added to the Education Act, 
it 1s obvious that a further marshalling of the schools will be 
required. It will involve no httle strain upon the schools to supply 
the requisite half-time classes, even ın parishes so small that separate 
schools may not be required -And any one who takes the pams to 
read the passages ın Mi Stewart’s “General Report” for 1870,* 
which describe the confusion to whole-time schools involved in the 
introduction into them of half-time scholars, will, I think, come to 
the conclusion that, as a general rule, separate provision will have 
to be made for them ‘This, I think, will be the case, whether the 
plan adopted be that of half-time schooling each day, or of alternate 
days, or longer periods, of schooling and work, or a a choice 
be offered of all or any of these plans 

The fact that the passmg of a half-time P Act may 
uvolve an important re-arrangement of the school system of a 
district, 1s an urgent reason why 1t should be promptly enacted, 
lest much of the work of arrangement should have to~be done over 
again The necessary provision of half-time classes or schools in 
almost every parish would, I think, be one of those matters which 
would strongly suggest the importance of combination and division 
of labour between the several schgols rather than the existing 
rivalship The mmpossibility in most places of maimtaining separate 
sets of junior, middle, semior, and half-time schools, both for boys 
and girls, will be one of the things which may tend to draw what 
are now conflicting ageneies into harmonious action; which may 
tend, ın other words, towards the realisation of a system of common 
schools. | 

Now m support of the two practical suggestions just made, I have 
this further important reason to urge, viz , that I beleve, when taken _ 
together, they would place in the hands of School Boards the key to 
the success of compulsion 

Mr. Forster urged, on the introduction of his Bill, that ıt ımntro- 
duced the principle of: compulsion. Whatever further legislation is 
needful to make compulsion general, instead of optional, as now, or 
to make the national system bear the strain of compulsion, 1s simply 
carrying out his principle into practice 

When the Education Act was passing the House, I ventured, in an 
article in the Fortnghtly Rerew, to answer the question, “ Can 
compulsory education be made to work ın England?” in the affirm- 

* Educatıon Report, 1870-1, p 213 i 
VOL. XIX. x 
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ative I there pomted out that children may be divided into two 
classes, (1) those who are too young to work and earn wages, and 
(2) those who are already at work. 

With 1ega1d to the first class, to send them to an infant school at 
a penny per week 1s the cheapest thing that the poorest parent can 
do Itis a boon, and not a loss to parents to have ther children a 
few hours a day under proper care while they work themselves. 
Were the marshalling of the schools before suggested in the matter 
of school fees carried out, and the educational ladder so brought 
down within their reach, the difficulties, as 1egards the application of 
compulsion to this class of children, would, I think, be reduced to a 
minimum., ° 

With regard to the children who are earning wages, their case 
would be fairly met by such an elastic system of half-time schooling 
as I have also suggested So soon as the duty of setting them free 
for schooling 1s made to fall on the employer of ioe, as well as 
on the parent, the haidship, of sending them to school would be 
reduced to a mimmum For the haidship ‘now is that parents 
cannot make terms with employers The choice practically is 
between full days’ work and no employment If the terms were 
arranged for them under a half-time schooling Act the hardship 
would almost vanish. 

I will not here enter into further details I will merely repeat 
the conviction that, were the needs of the two great classes of 
children met in such a way as proposed, ıt mght be reasonably 
urged that, so far as the difficulties m the way of compulsory 
education, which anse from the poverty and outward cicumstances 
of parents, and questions of labour, are concerned, daylight might 
be seen through them, and that m other respects also making the 
system in the best sense national, would make ıt bear the strain of 
the application of compulsion 

This brings me to the last point, and not the least, which I have 
ventured to write this article to suggest 

Itıs this—By whom is the marshalling of the schools, which I 
have advocated so strongly, to be effected and carried out, and by 
whom 1s compulsion to be applied ? 

No doubt ıt must needs be done under central control by some 
local authomty Mr Forster has more than once appealed to the 
instincts of his Radical friends ın favour of local self-government 
The only true answer to the question is surely, therefore, “by a 
School Board ın. every district” School Boards are just now un- 
popular, because they seem to have spent so much of the first year 
of their service in denominational squabbles But all this must 
sooner or later have an end. The sectarian topics will some day 
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have worn themselves threadbare, and pubhe mdignation will pio- 
bably set ın against sectarian squabbling, because ıt interferes with 
‘practical work The causes which occasion religious squabbles will 
one by one be removed; and, as they get to practical work, School 
Boards will more and more be composed of practical men Give them 
this work of marshalling to do, let them have to work out such a system 
of school-fees as I have hmted at, let them have to adjust the claims 
of labour and schooling, let them have to arrange a system of half- 
time schools, and denominational questions will be more hkely to 
subside into their proper places, to make room for practical matters, 
the solution of which will require practical men Especially will 
this be likely to be the case in rural districts, where the religious 
difficulty 1s theoretically the greatest The parents and the employeis 
of labour would become more and more interested ın the work of the 
Boaid, as labour questions and the working of compulsion became 
mixed up with it, and they would be sure in the long run to elect 
their own men upon the Boards as well as the clergyman The so 
much feared “ Jupiter of the village Olympus” would soon be found 
to be one only ın the council of the gods The national conviction 
in favour of local self-government would be 1espected, and in every 
paiish there would be a standıng reminder that the English educa- 
tional system was meant to be national as well as compulsory. 

I have before pomted out that im: order to carry out the half-time 
pimerple to all kinds of labour, a local authority will have to be 
provided If School Boards be the proper local authority, why 
should not the opportunity be taken ın the “half-time schooling Act” 
to provide for the election of School Boards everywhere ? 


To sum up the suggestions I have made I advocate the honest 
attempt to remove religious difficulties (even including those which 
may be but ciotchets) out of the way of the practical working of the 
Education Act, not by the 1epeal of any of 1s mam piovisions, but 
by whatever further legislation is necessary to carry out its principles 
to their legitimate results, under circumstances as they may arise 

But still more earnestly I advocate immediate legislation which 
shall at once convince the masses of the people that for the sake of 
their children the system 1s really going to be made national in the 
sense of beng made to meet the practical every-day needs of the 
people 

The interests of the masses of the people and their children seem, 
to,me to require such 1mmediate legislation as shall secure— 

(1) Such a maishalling of the schools and arrangement of school- 
fees as shall place the bottom rounds of the educational ladder fairly 
within their reach.  ' 
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(2.) Such an elastic half-time system of schooling as shall fairly 
adjust the claims of labour and education, and enlist employers of 
labour, as well as parents, ın the working of education. 

(3 Y The election of School Boards in every parish, entrusted with 
the work of carrymg out the foregomg arrangements, and securing 
the attendance of the children who are now growing up untaught. 

I believe that the earnest attention of Parliament to these poitits 
would do more to raise in the minds of the masses of the people faith 
in the realisation of a truly national system, and im the blessings 1t 
ought to confer, than any amount of legislation against religious 
difficulties which affect the consciences of those above them rather 
than ther own Let us remember that it is after all for the masses 
of the people that the long-delayed boon of national compulsory 
education ig asked, and that the question between Church and 
Dissent is, after all, only a side issue, to be fairly and justly met to 
the best of our ability, but not to be magnified by either party into a 
matter of such immense importance, as that for ıt another generation 
of children are to be allowed to grow up into manhood, unfitted to 
discharge its duties Let ıt be remembered that hundreds of thou- 
sands of children are every year going out into the streets instead of 
the schools, to recerve another kind of education from that which ıt 
is the intention of the nation to secure—an education which no 
future efforts will be able to undo, an education which will: foster 
poverty and crime, and result too often in inflamed passions, lawless 
selfishness, and precocious cleverness in sin; an education which 
will be deplored too late, when so many of our future citizens have 
suffered irretrievable wrong, when what we call “the dangerous 
classes ” have been remforced by a fresh infusion of” lawless blood; 
when the foundations of the Churches have been a little more under- 
mined, and the hold of Christianity 1tself on the nation loosened. 
It will be a hard blow upon religion ın the eyes of the masses of the 
people if good men, carried away by sectarian zeal, whether church- 
men or dissenters, push their rivalries (which, after all, are rivalries 
between Christian and Christian) so far as to incur responsibilities so 
térrible, by delzberately choosmg again to intrude ecclesiastical 
difficulties between the ‘children of the people and their acknow- 
ledged rights., 

F. SEEBOHM. 
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A NARRATIVE, 


BY ONE WHO KNOWS. 


vew 


To Insh are an intensely religious race, but even in their 

religion they are inclmed to be “ Nationalists,” and among some 
of them at least the Hebrew prophets are not held in higher esteem 
than St Patrick, St. Columbkille, and others of minor note, to 
whom was deigned the gift of prophecy for the comfort of the 
faithful and the confusion of the stiff-necked Pagans among whom 
they lived. The utterances attributed to these worthies have been 
preserved by the Irish-speaking peasantry down to the present hour, 
and by the labours of antiquaries they have been transcribed and pub- 
lished A volume of this kind lies open before the writer, and among 
the many predictions of evil to'the Saxon which abound in its pages, 
there 1s one which fixes 1867 as “the year in which the English 
race was to be finally expelled from Ireland.” By a singular comei- 
dence, it came about that, ın the chapter of accidents, that very year 
witnessed the attempt at an insurrection, commonly known as the 
“Fenian Rising” The outbreak of five years ago is fresh,in the 
recollection of all; and yet, so rapidly do events crowd upon one 
another in these days, that it seems already to have glided ito the 
region of history. Fenianism no longer affords material for panic- 
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mongers; the time has come when it may be made the subject of a 
plain, unvarnished narrative, dealing with its origin and progress, 
and the circumstances which produced the «Rising of the 5th of 


March.” 


Such, then, is the object of these pages. It is not intended to 
speculate upon the causes of Irish discontent, or to deal in theornes 
for its removal, but merely to lay before our readers the story of 
this extraordinary conspiracy—a conspiracy of which, “after much 
consideiation and reflection,” Lord Kimberley deliberately declared 
in Parliament that it was more formidable than any Irish movement 
since 1798, and this, moreover, although Ireland had been the scene 
of two rebellions in the present century, and the opinion of the ex- 
Lord-Lieutenant was pronounced before tho occurrence of any of the 
startlng events that afte:wards gained for Fenianism a place so 


| promment in public attention 


The credit of organizing this conspiracy is due pre-eminently to 
two individuals whose names have become notorious in connection 
with it. James Stephens, one of the persons referred to, was a 
clerk in some business house in his native town of Kilkenny The 
other, John O’Mahony, held a farm in the county Tipperary 
Both were compromised in Smith O’Brien’s rebellion, and fled from 
Iheland to avoid arrest. Stephens, mdeed, was wounded in the 
affray at Ballingarry , and the story ıs told, that, to facilitate his 
flight, his frends gave him a martyr’s funeral, and a coffin full of 
stones, bearing his name upon the ld, was mterred with considerable 
ceremony in Kilkenny. Be this as ıt may, he succeeded ın escapmg 
to France, and in Paris he was jomed by O’Mahony and some other 
refugees How long these men remained together does not appear, 
but N it is that here the new conspiracy was planned. Taught 
by their recent failure, and guided by the expenence of contmental 
revolutionists, they determined, in again organizing a revolt, to insist 
on greater secrecy than had characterized previous movements in 
tieland; and it needed no great genius to discover that powerful 
ad might be obtained from the Insh population in Amerca Here, 
then, were the fundamental principles that should govern the move- 
ment they were about to inaugurate, 14 must not only be oath- 
bound, but absolutely secret, and America must supply the matenial. 
resources. Thus connected with Amenica, and with the France of 1848, 
it 1s not difficult to account for its having in fact assumed so intensely 
republican a phase. 

It was accordingly determined that Stephens should return to 
Treland, while 0’ Mahony undertook to organize the Irish race on the’ 
other side of the Atlantic The “Phoenix” conspiracy, the first 
result of Stephens’s labours, soon afterwards attracted notice in- 
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Munster, but, lacking American support, this society had but little 
vitality, and was apparently extingmshed by the arrest of 1ts leaders, 
who were brought to trial ın 1859 “There is no doubt, however, 
that Femamsm_ sprung from its ashes. The result of O’Mahony’s 
earher efforts in America appeared ın the establishing of the 
“ Emmet Monument Association , ” an ingenious name suggested by 
the closing passage in Robert Emmet’s speech ım the dock “ When 
my country takes her place among the nations of the earth, then, 
and not till then, let my epitaph be written”? Other associations 
of Irishmen were also organized ın different states of the Union, 
under the name of “ Phoenix ” clubs; and the Phenw newspaper was 
started by O’ Mahony as the organ of “ Nationalist” Irısh opimon 
These societies, however, were fecble and short-lived, and soon gave 
place to the “Fenian Brotherhood” At a meeting held ın New 
York in the autumn of 1858, O’Mahony was appointed “ President” 
and “ Head Centre” of the new o1ganization, which at that moment 
numbered only forty members 

It may be well here to explain the relations between the Feman 
Brotherhood ın America and the organization at home which 1s 
popularly known by that name There is no doubt that the Imsh 
Republican Brotherhood, as the conspracy m the United Kingdom 
1s called, was organized upon the pattern of the continental revo- 
lutionary societies—possibly of the “ Mari-Anne,” a club whose 
existence first became known to the Buitish public through the 
pages of “ Lothar”? According to the design of its founder, it was 
to be essentially a secret society, every member of which was to bind 
himself by an oath to pay allegiance to the ‘“‘Imsh Republic,” then 
“virtually established,” and to take up arms at a moment’s notice ın 
its defence A certain number of members constituted a distinct 
lodge or ‘circle,’ and each “circle” was presided over by its own 
officer, who was termed the “‘ centre” The “circles” were gr ups 
together in districts, under the charge of ‘district centres,” and 
Stephens controlled the entire conspuacy, with the high-sounding 
title of “Chief Organizer of the Irish Repubhe ” Each section of 
the Ivish Republican Brotherhood therefore, down even to the 
“ sub-circles,” into which the lodges were divided, formed a perfect 
organization im itself, and, ın theory, the knowledge of the con- 
spiracy possessed by the rank and file was confined to what passed 
in ther own “circle” The Imsh Republican Brotherhood was 
intended to furnish the soldiers who should accomplish the revo- 
lution, and every member was to be instructed’ in the use of arms 
and in military tactics It was designed in fact to be a hidden army, 
secretly preparmg itself for the field “It was ın order to subsidize 
this army, and provide ıt with war material, military officers, and 
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reinforcements of men——to supply, in a word, all the requisites for a 
campaign, that the Fenian Biotherhood was established in America. 
The Fenian Brotherhood was rather a civil than a military organi- 
gation. In the United States they had no need of secrecy as to 
their designs; and in hope of conciliating the priesthood, a form 
of pledge was adopted in lieu of a secret oath* It must be 
remarked, however, that, with a view to expeditions against Canada, 
the Fenian Brotherhood became, to a great extent, an independent, 
and purely military society, and in so far abandoned its original 
mission. 

The new movement made rapid progiess in Amenca. Some 
estimate may be formed of 1ts giowth and extent, from the fact that, 
founded in 1858 with a nucleus of but forty members, forty regi- 
ments or military companies were enumerated in the Phentr news- 
paper of the 19th November, 1859, as then connected with 16 ın the 
different States; and at the beginning of the civil war, the number 
of enrolled members was estimated by the leaders at about 50,000. 

It ıs impossible to fix with equal accuracy the date when the 
Irish Republhean Brotherhood was first established at home. 
Probably, indeed, it was no more than a reorganization of the 
Pheonix Society under a new name. It is certain, however, that 
for a time the movement made but little progress. The remem- 
brance of past failures restrained the people from joining ıt, and 
a display of strength was evidently needed to rouse their enthu- 
siasm and inspire them with confidence Accordingly, when 
Terence Bellew McManus, one of the high-tieason convicts of 
1848, died ın California in the autumn öf ’61, the event was 
hauled as an opportumty for a Fenian demonstration The re- 
mains of the departed patriot were brought to Ireland by a com- 
mittee carefully chosen for the duty, and his obsequies were cele- 


‘ brated ın Dublin ` The Fenians expected to be allowed the use of 


the Roman Catholic cathedral for the funeral ceremony , but on this 
occasion, for the first time, an open iupture took place between the 
conspirators and the priesthood, Cardinal Cullen .refused them 
admittance to the chapel, and prohibited his clergy from taking any 
partin their proceedings The remains lay ın the theatre of the 


* The oath of the “Irish Republican Brotherhood” contained a provision of secrecy 
so stringent as to picclude the initiated from disclosing its affairs even in the confes- 
sional ‘The Fenian pledge was in the following terms “TI, , solemnity pledge 
my sacred word of honour, as a truthful and honest man, that I will labou with 
earnest zeal for the liberation of Ireland from the yoke of England, and for the esta- 
blshment of a free and mdependent Government on Dush soil, that I will amphertly 
obey the commaxds of my supeuor officers ın the Feman Biotherhood, that I will 
faithfully discharge the duties of my membership, as laid down in the constitution and 
by-laws thereof, that I will do my utmost to promote feelings of love, harmony, and 
kmdly forbearance among all Inshmen, and that I will foster, defend, and propagate 
the aforesaid Fenn Brotherhood to the utmost of my power.” 
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Mechanics’ Institute for a week, and were daily visited by thou- 
sands, “in honour of the old cause for which the martyr suffered.” 
On the 10th of November a monster funeral procession brought the 
demonstration to a close. In spite of the opposition of the priest- 
hood, the success of the affair fully justified the sanguine expecta- 
tions of its promoters. From that moment, Fenianism rapidly 
gained ground in Ireland. The Fenian oath was eagerly taken, 
new members were enrolled, and new circles organized throughout 
the fou. provinces. Drill meetings were secretly held in every 
direction; lectures, bazaars, and raffles were 1esorted to im aid of the 
Fenian funds, arms were smuggled into the country; and no pains 
were spared to tamper with the military in the various gariison 
towns. Such was the history of the movement for the next three 
years and a half, during which the agents and emissaries of the con- 
spiracy steadily pursued their effoits, almost without a check 

There has never been any lack of seditious journalism in Ireland, 
and at the time now under consideration the “f nationalist’ press 
was peculiarly outspoken and violent ın tone. Stephens, neverthe- 
less, began to feel the need of a newspaper of his own, to be “the 
avowed and acciedited organ of the Brotherhood.” This scheme 
once devised, he prosecuted with his accustomed energy, and on the 
28th ‘November, 1863, appeared the first number of the Irish People, 
a paper of which so much was heard during the State trals of two 
years later. This paper was published weekly until the 16th Sep- 
tember, 1865, the date of its seizure by Government The hterary 
merits of its leading articles were of no mean order, and a perusal 
of its columns would perhaps justify the statement that ıt was not 
more unscrupulous than 1s the newspaper press ın general in advo- 
cating its distinctive views It commanded an extensive circulation, 
and its influence was considerable. Its articles moreover aie inte- 
1esting, as affording whatis so often asked for—a statement of the 
Tiish question fiom the Fenian pomt of view, and an authentic 
and official declaration of the aims and objects of this conspiracy “ 


* 


r The following are characteristic extiacts fiom the Tish People articles — 

“By force of arms, Ireland was wrested from her rightful owners, the Tish people 
By no othe: means will she ever be restored Andis she not ‘a land worth fghtmg 
for?’ ‘The sentence 1s an admirable one Jt mdicates at once the means and the ond, 
the only means that can ever prove effectual, the only end that is worth the wok 
‘These means are simply the 11fle and the sword and the cannon in the hands of those 
who know how to use them ” 

“The overthiow of tyranny has always been the work of the people Itis by their 
combined and determined efforts that rulers are made and unmade Amenca and 
France have furnished ùs with glorious examples of this But in the streets of Pans, 
and upon the nich so.l of America, blood was shed before freedom came, and so 1t must 
be 1m Jicland To win fox ourselves an independence, to 1ase Ireland to her proper 
rank amongst the nations, we must not when the time comes, be chary of om own or the 
enemy's blood ” 

‘ Something more even than a successful msurrection 1s demanded, And what 1s 
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'It hasbeen hinted that the organization at home received no serious 
check until the summer of 1865, and until this same period the 
Feman Brotherhood in America had an, equally successful career. 
The civil war, no doubt, drew away thousands from its ranks, but in 
the end ıt provided ıt with an army of experienced veterans, in heu 
of the regiments of half-dmlled volunteers that were the boast of 
the Fenians before 1861 The first “National Convention” of 
the Brotherhood was held in Chicago ın November, 1863, under the 
presidency of John O’Mahony. They met, he declared ın an open- 
ing address, to adopt measures for rendering their organization more 
efficient, as the time was fast approaching when they should have 
to strike a blow for the mdependence of Ireland Various resolu- 
tions were adopted, announcing the object of the Fenian Brother- 
hood to be the “National Freedom of Ireland,” declaring their 
allegiance to the constitution and laws of the United States, 
urging the younger members to study military tactics and the 
use of arms, inviting the co-operation of all sincere fiiends of liberty, 


defending the organization from the charges brought against 1t by — 


some of the Roman Cathohe clergy, and protesting against all 
priestly interference with the exercise of their pirvileges under the 
American Constitution Other resolutions were passed binding the. 
Brotherhood “ to direct their whole force, moral and material, from 
all points towards the overthrow of British tyranny in Ireland,” and 
‘declaring the Insh people to constitute one of the distinct nation- 
alities of the earth ” The published reports of the convention alluded 
to three additional resolutions which, though unanimously adopted 
by the delegates, were withheld from the publie for necessary rea- 
sons These were a proclamation that “the Republic of Ireland was 
virtually established,” an acknowledgment of Stephens as “ the re- 
presentative of the Fenian Brotherhood in Europe, and the supreme 
organizer of the Irish people,” and an assurance of their unbounded 
confidence ın his leadership. 

Having disposed of these matters, a form of government for the 
Brotherhood was considered and adopted. A “ Central Council” of 


that? An entire revolution which will restore the country to ifs mghtfulownas And 
who are these? The people ” 


“We saw clearly that the people should be taught to distangmsh between the priest 
as a mmister of rehgion and the pnest as a politician, before they could be got to advance 
one step on the road to independence ”’ 

“Qui only hope isin revolution But most of the bishops and many of the clergy 
dre opposed to revolution ‘Is ıt not then the duty of the Imsh patiiot to teach the 
people that they have a mght to judge for themselves in temporal mattars® ‘This 1s 
what we have done “We have over and over declaied ıt was our wish that the people 
should respect and be gmded by their clergy in spuitual matters But when’ puests 
turn the altar into a platform, we believe it 1s our duty to tell the people that 
bishops and priests may be bad politicians and worse Inshmen ” 


a 
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five was appointed to share wıth the Head Centre the supreme autho- 
rity , “State Centres” were named to control the organization in 
their several States, and “Centres” to preside over the varou 
circles i i j 

What the McManus funeral was to the conspiracy at home, the 
Tlnois Convention proved to be to the organization m Ameca In 
an address delivered fifteen months afterwards in Cincinnati, its 
results were thus described by O’Mahony, and the statement, though 
highly coloured, was in great measure justified by facts — 


‘In consequence,” he announced, ‘of the vital energy derved fiom the 
Chicago Congress, instead of sixty-three branches, most of them apathetic, 
which were there represented, I see around me to-day the centres, dele- 
gates, and pioxies of somewhere about thiee hundied, makmg an meiease 
of about two hundied and thnty-seven ciicles, most if not all of them fall 
of hfe and hope The merease in ow financial 1eceipts has- been in pro- 
portion to oui mareased extension I can safely say that it has exceeded 
the sum of om receipts during the seven years that have elapsed since the 
Fenian Biothe:hood was fist established The result of om first congress 
has been to extend om o1ganization nearly fivefold ” 


The meeting in Chicago was followed up in March, ’64, by a 
monster bazaar, or “ Feman Fancy Faw” Contributions were sent 
to Ilhnois, not only fiom the other States of the Unien, but also on 
a large scale from the United Kingdom It was reported that the 
sale a 55,000 dollars; and the proceeds were to be wholly 
devoted to the overthiow of Enghsh rule ın Ireland The enthu- 
siasm thus created lasted throughout the year; and at the Cmeim- 
nati Convention in the January following, the leaders, encouraged 
probably by the prospect of an early termination to the war, began 
to piovide for the speedy execution of their schemes On this occa- 
sidn, as at the former congress, none but accredited officers of the 
Brotherhood were admitted to the meetings In the imaugural 
addiess, from which -an extract has been already given, O’ Mahony 
entered fully into the condition and prospects of the organization 
He proclaimed that they were “virtually at war with the oligarchy 
of Great Britain,” adding that, though there was no Fenian army 
as yet openly ın the field, such an army, nevertheless, existed, pre- 
paring and disciplining itself for the coming stiuggle He urged © 
the importance of depending entirely on Irishmen to accomplish the 
fieedom of Ireland, and declared that ıt was toward Ireland alone 
that their efforts should, be directed there ıt was that English 
tyranny must receive its death-blow. In the subsequent meetings, 
committees were appointed to attend to the routine business of the 
association Among the manıfestoes issued by the Congress were 
addiesses to the people of Ireland and to the Irish in eee pro- 
claiming the “deliberate resolution of emancrpating Ireland,” and 
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appealing to every Imshman at home and abroad to aid in the effort. 
The people, moreover, were urged not to forsake their country, ‘as 
the day of deliverance was probably very near.” 

A tax was imposed upon the organization at large, in aid of “ the 
men in thé gap,” and by a unanimous vote full powers were given 
to the executive to make “a final call,” and to issue bonds of the 
Irish Republic as soon as they should feel convinced that the time 
for action had come These measures were due to the influence of a 
powerful party in the Brotherhood, who, siding with Stephens against 
the more sober judgment of O’Mahony, insisted that war must be 
declared, or the organization dissolved, within the year ’65. The 
Central Council met in February, and thew dehberations resulted 
in the despatch to Ireland of a trusted emissary to report whether the 
home organization was really ripe for revolt. Kelly, the hero of the 
Manchester outrage in 1867, was entrusted with this mission; and 
before the council reassembled ın May his report was received, urging 
the Brotherhood to immediate action Other agents of the Council 
concurred ın recommending the promptest measures; and in June 
O’Donovan Rossa arrived from Dublin to procure the issue of the 
‘final call” The council, still hesitating to take a step so serious, 
determined to commission two of their own body to accompany Rossa 
to Ireland, with absolute power to decide the question whether an 
outbreak should be attempted within the year. Their decision was 
‘unequivocally for “war,” and accordingly the “final call” was 
issued on the 5th of August, and preparations were rapidly pressed 
on to aid the intended insurrection. Within a fortnight no less a 
sum than £6,000 was 1eceived at the Feman head-quarters, and bills 
for this amount were forwarded from time to time to the leaders in 
Dubhn. 

The report of the plempotentiaries fiom the Council carefully 
suppressed the fact that one of their number had lost his letter of 
credentials, and a draft for £500 with which he was entrusted These 
documents were picked up at the Kingstown railway station, and 
placed ın the hands of the Dubhn police. The disclosures thus 
afforded appear to have put the authorities more than ever on the ` 
alert But the difficulties of the situation were great. It was easy 
to entrap minor agents of the conspiracy, and obtain their conviction ; 
but the caution of the leaders baffled all the efforts of the police. 
Meanwhile the state of affairs became mote and more serious, and an 
intense feeling of uneasiness was spieading among the well-disposed. 
throughout the country At this crisis the Executive determined 
to outstep the bounds of law in order to deal with men who were 
setting all law at defiance; and on the 16th of September the office 
of the Lrish People was seized, and the staff of the paper arrested. 
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This bold stroke of policy met with merited success Strewn about 
through the office were found documents of the most private and 
secret character, amply sufficient to justify the seizure and to ensure 
the conviction of the leaders. Luby, the nominal proprietor of the 
paper, O’Leary, the editor, and O’Donovan Rossa, the publisher, 
with others of less note, were afterwards convicted on charges of 
treason-felony at a special commission held in November Im- 
portant arrests were made also in the provinces with similar results 
For nearly two months Stephens evaded the police; but he too was 
apprehended on the llth of November, and at once committed for 
trial with his confederates It will not be forgotten how, with the 
connivance of a jail official, he broke prison within a fortmght of. 
his arrest, and succeeded in making good his escape 

The news of the seizures in Ireland produced no little excite- 
ment among the Fenians in America Another general convention 
was summoned, to meet in Philadelphia on the 16th of October. 
The Brotherhood mustered in force on the occasion, and considerable 
enthusiasm prevailed. An envoy from Ireland reported himself with 
despatches from Stephens, demanding instant subsidies for the 
outbreak, which was declared to be imminent, notwithstanding the 
recent reverses The letters from the ‘ Chief Organizer’? were 
received with vehement applause, and his policy was endorsed by 
acclamation An earnest desire was expressed by him for the 
services of John Mitchel, who was then ın custody for political 
offences arising from his warm attachment to the Southern cause 
during the war. Bulls for £3,000, posted to the leaders ına Dublin 
before the tidings of their arrest reached New York, had' been 
intercepted by the Imsh Government, and to guard against the 
recurrence of similar losses, ıt was deemed important to have a 
“financial agent” in Paris, to whom future remittances might be 
sent. As Mitchel was perhaps the only person everybody would 
trust, he was nominated for the post A deputation from the 
Congress was accordingly despatched to Washington, to treat for his 
release The delegates soon returned to announce the success of 
their mission; and they further claimed to have received from 
President Johnson and Mr. Seward a favourable hearing for proposals 
they had laid before them to attempt a seizure of British termtory in 
‘America—a statement the truth of which depends on the character 
of the men who made it, and this after all is not saying much for it. 
It may be -remarked, however, in passing, that the ‘Imsh vote,” 
which affects so seriously even our English statesmanship at home, 
seems to be utterly demoralizing in its mfluence upon American 
politicians 

It is important to mention, with a view to subsequent events, that 
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the Congiess adopted a new “constitution,” and m lieu of the 
“Head Centro” and ‘ Central Council,” they appomted a President, 
with a Senate of fifteen and a House of Representatives, as the govern- 
ment of the organization These changes were brought about by 
the enemies of O’ Mahony, who were rapidly gaining the control of the 


Brotherhood The quondam “Head Centie,” however, had stall 


sufficient munfluence to secure his election to the presidency. 
Stephens’s envoy returned to Ireland immediately, and the leaders 
at home were greatly cheered by his report of the Philadelphia Con- 
gress Within a month, O’Mahony received another despatch from 
the “Chief Oiganizer,” informing him that, notwithstanding the 
arrests which had been made, the organization was still intact, and 
his “mulitary council” had definitely fixed the last week of 
December as the date of the msurrection On receipt of this news, 


O'Mahony summoned his Cabmet, explained to them the situation, ` 


and urged the immediate issue of-the Irish bonds His proposals, 
howeve1, were coldly received At the Philadelphia Congress, a 


“ 


man named Sweeny, a general of volunteers, and a major m the: 


U § army, had been admitted to the Brotherhood and gazetted 
“Secretary of War’ This man’s hobby was a movement on 
Canada, and his colleagues concurred with him m ridiculing the 
idea of a rebellion in Ireland Here was a regular dead-lock in 
Fenian affairs, and the crisis was 1endered more serious by the news 
of Stephens’s capture reaching New Yoik at the moment This last 
intelligence, however, was quickly followed by a communication fiom 
the president of the ‘‘ military council’? in Dublin, E F Mullen, of 
the Mexican army, announcing that the plans for the outbreak were 
unaffected by the arrest, and the now notorrous Coridon arrived 
with a letter fiom Kelly, reporting the untended. rescue of his chief 
O'Mahony therefore determined to act on his own responsibility, and 
to issue the “ bonds of the Irish Republic ’”’~ The Senate assembled 
foithwith, vetoed the issue of bonds, and summoned the President 
before them, upon which O’Mahony declared the senators a corrupt 
faction, and banished them from the Fenian head-quaiters The 
senators retaliated by deposimg O’Mahony and electing Wm R. 
Roberts President in his place At this yuncture, when the Fenian 
treasury was empty, and the energies of the leaders were exhausted 


* The bonds woe printed im the style of bank-notes, and were m the following 
form —“ It ıs hereby certified that the Irish Repubhe is indebted unto —————— o 
bearer, m the sum of one hundred dollars, redeemable six months after the acknow- 
ledgment of the mdependence of the Irish nation, with interest from the date hereof 
mclusive, at six per cent per annum, payable on presentation of this bond at the 
‘Treasury of the Insh Repubhe ” 

There were also bonds for smaller amounts. They were freely purchased at Feman 
meetings m America 
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in mutual quarrels, Millen ariived fiom Dublin to take command of 
the promised expedition for the hberation of Ireland. The year had 
then but ten days to run, and in such a state of things it was only 
too clear that the long hoped-for insurrection must be postponed 
once more ` And yet so reluctantly did the leaders at home yield to 
the necessity, that the scheme of an outbreak in ’65 was not finally 
abandoned until the 29th of December On that day, Stephens 
summoned his military council in Dublin, and it was decided by a 
majority of one to defer action for a few weeks longer. 

Meanwhile, O’Mahony had convened the “ Fourth National Con- 
gress of the Fenian Brotherhood,” to meet in New York on the 3rd 
of January. Owe to the excitement produced by the disasters in 
Ireland, the assembly proved one of the largest the Fenians ever 
brought together As on previous occasions, the proceedings were 
seciet, the doors bemg guarded by a company of the 99th, State 
Mihtia in uniform, a regiment of which O’Mahony was colonel 
The schismatic senators absented themselves , but Sweeny attended 
and pressed. his views upon the meeting His schemes, however, were 
rejected, and “ War in Ireland,” and in Ireland alone, was declared 
the policy of the Biothe:hood The senators were dismissed from 
office, the “ Chicago Constitution’? was once more adopted; and 
O’ Mahony was re-elected “ Head Centre,” with a “ Central Council” 
as before . 

This last measure had the effect of confirming the division between, 
the two parties of the organization , for Roberts and the Senate in- 
sisted on retainmg the position they had assumed, and they set 
themselves to prosecute with vigour their schemes against Canada 
A “war circular”? was issued by them on the 16th of January, 
signed “T W Sweeny, Secretary of War, F B” ‘This document 
ordered the miltary members of the Brotherhood to hold themselves 
in immediate readiness to take the field, and, after an appeal for the 
necessary funds, ıt proceeded to intimate Sweeny’s plan of operations 
in the followimg terms — 


‘We need a spot on which to 1aise oui flag, and obtain a recognition of 
ou: 1ights as beligeients We cannot have if within the teiiitoiy of the 
United States We need a Poit fiom which om vessels can sail, and to 
which they can bimg then puzes Do not beheve that we mean side — 
issues heland must and evel will be om giand objective pomi Trust 
to the expeiience of men who for long yeais have studied war’s seciets m 
anticipation of the day when they could stiike the foe of their race and 
country. Respond to my call as freely as you. means will permit, and 
within three months we shall have fought om fist battle, gained om first 
victory, and heland will have taken the fist step towards the thione 
of liberty.” 


Meanwhile the state of affans in Ireland appeared to become daily 
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more serious. Stunned for a while by the imprisonment of their 
leaders, the conspirators had recovered themselves, and increased 
activity was manifested. Three manufactories of Fenian arms were 
discovered ın Dublin, and there were frequent seizures of weapons 
and ammunition belonging to the organization The disaffection of 
the population ın certain counties was alarming, and day by day ıt 
was spreading through every part of Ireland Feman agents from 
America were scattered over the country, enrolling members, tamper- 
ing with the soldiery, and themselves prepared to lend to the insur- 
rection an experience acquired in the recent cıvıl war Upwards of 
five hundred men of this stamp were actually known to the police, 
and the number was bemg constantly augmented by fresh artivals 


fiom America In Dublin itself there were said to be three or four 


Pati 


hundred men besides from England and Scotland, awaiting, under 
Fenian pay, the signal for an outbreak “It was impossible,” Lord 
Naas declared, in looking back to this period, “ to overrate the very 
great sense of alarm which pervaded almost all classes in the country.” 
Such was the state of things disclosed m a letter from the Lord- 


_LTneutenant to the Home Secretary, on the 14th of February A Cabinet 


council was immediately summoned to consider it, and on Saturday, , 
the 17th, the “ Habeas Corpus Suspension (Ireland) Act ” was passed 
through both Houses of Parliament, and recerved the Royal assent. 
In anticipation of the Bull becoming. law, a raid was made on the 
promment Dublin leaders on the Saturday, and over a hundred of 
them were placed m custody In the provinces, too, the principal 
agents and emissaries were apprehended ‘The arrests were numerous 
during the next three months It may be mentioned ım passing, 
that the number of ‘persons in custody under the Act, reached a 
maximum of six hundred and seventy on the 31st of March, and the 
total” arrests before the change of Government in July amounted to 
seven hundred and fifty-six 

The effects of this measuré in restoring peace and tranquillity to 
Ireland were most remarkable The conspirators abandoned their 
meetings, such of the leaders as escaped arrest fled from the. country; 
the public alarm entirely subsided; and, strange to say, the summer 
of 1866 was one of the most peaceful that Ireland has witnessed in 
recent years. 

It 1s a singular fact that when the news of the 17th of February 
reached New York, ıt produced results the very opposite of what took 
place at home, A circular was promptly issued by O’Mahony, requn- 
ing the “centies” to call their “circles” together immediately “Send 
us all the aid m your power,” said he, “and, in God’s name, let us 
start for our destination”? Fenian meetings were held ın New York 


almost every night. At a monster gathering convened in Jones’s 


” 
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Wood, the number present,was estimated at tens of thousands, and 
a large sum was said to have been realised by the sale of Irish bonds 
The activity of the leaders and the ardour of the entire body con- 
tinued unabated throughout the month of March, A. denunciation 
of the movement by the Roman Catholic Archbishop of New York 
m-his sermon in the cathedral on Patrick’s Day, seemed to have but 
little effect, even with the masses Funds were accumulated, and 
munitions of war provided Both sections openly declared the time 
for action had come, and the rival leaders pledged themselves “ to 
liberate Ireland, or perish in the attempt” There was no doubt 
what 'this meant from the lips of Roberts, for lus designs against 
Canada were notorious But the activity of the O’Mahony party 
took a most unlooked-for turn Doran Killian, the Secretary of the 
Feman Treasury, had been a member of the deputation to the White 
House during the sittings of the Philadelphia Congress, and his 
head was filled with the idea of inciting a quarrel between England 
and the United States Waith this view he proposed a plan to seize 
upon the Island of Campobello, New Brunswick, and there’ to hoist 
the flag of the Imsh Republic. M‘Cafferty and Halpin, two of the 
recently-pardoned convicts, were then in New Youk as envoys from 
Stephens, and they gave their votes in favour of Kilhan’s scheme 
Accordingly, a “ secret circular,” bearing their signatures im common 
with those of O’Mahony and his Council, was issued on the 81st of 
March, calling for all the men and material available to be sent to 
head-quaiters A small steamer was purchased at a cost of 30,000 
dollars, to convey the arms and: men to the destination, and the 
reckless and foolhardy expedition actually took place in the first 
week in April The only question-the raiders had to decide as they 
neared the scene of their mtended conquest, was whether they would 
be captured by British or by American forces They gave the pre- 
ference to the latter, and the affair began and ended without a single 
shot bemg fired This fiasco biought disgrace upon O’Mahony, and 
the Roberts-Sweeny faction rapidly rose ın popularity Preparations 
were pressed forward for the proposed attack on Canada. The Senate 
met in New York, extiemely warlike speeches were delivered, and 
Roberts pledged himself to resign his office of President if war were 
not commenced before a day then fixed, but not publicly mentioned 
The public, however, seemed to have lost confidence ın the entire 
movement, and the newspaper press began to hold ıt up to ridicule 
At this juncture Stephens landed m America He arrived in New 
York on the 10th of May, and was recerved most enthusiastically by 
the Brotherhood His presence had been earnestly desired, as the 
only hope of healing the dissensions among the leaders, but his 
arrogant pretensions served merely to widen the breach. He con- 
VOL. XIX Y 
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demned alike the Eastport raid and the proposed-invasion of Canada, 
and claimed that all the resources of the conspiracy should be placed 
at his sole disposal, with a view to action ın Ireland Mitchel had 
wiitten to O'Mahony fiom Paris, entreating him not to allow the 
Irish leader to obtam the control of the American organization; but 
the Head Centre was powerless to prevent it, and. accordingly he 
resigned in his favour. Stephens assumed the rems, and began a 
course of public meetings, to revive the ardour of the people and 
replenish the Fenian treasury 

At his first meetang in Jones’s Wood he announced his policy to: 
be “ War in Ireland, and nowhere else;” and he added, “ As surely 
as I address you to-day, we shall take the field in Ireland this very 
year,”’—a pledge which he repeated on every opportunity during the 
next five months He declared that money alone was needtd. He 
had two hundred thousand fighting men ım Ireland, fifty thousand 
of whom were drilled, ready to obey his summons 

Meanwhile Roberts and Sweeny were, rapidly maturing their 
scheme of a Canadian raid, and the project was consummated on the 
‘dist of May On that mght some six hundred Fenians crossed the 
Niagara River at a pomt m the neighbourhood of Buffalo, and 
“planted the Irish flag on British soul.” In the absence of the 
general who was expected to lead the expedition, the command 
devolved upon “Colonel” John O’Neill, a man who had served ın the 
Federal army durmg the war, and 1s said to have recerved a captain’s 
commission for his bravery in the field. A number of the raiders 
fled at the first approach of the Canadian troops; but about five 
hundred men pressed forward as far as Ridgeway, and some serious 
skirmishes took place, in which several lives were lost On the 2nd 
of June the Fenians retraced their steps, and escaped from Canadian 
territory; but before they could effect a landing they were captured 
by an American gunboat President J olinson promptly issued a 
proclamation declaring the raid a misdemeanour, and ordering the 
arrest of its promoters 

The conduct of the United States Government in this transaction 
was deemed most praiseworthy, and served greatly to damp the 
ardour of the Fenians, who counted on the inactivity, 1f not the 
sympathy of the authorities But the effects of this policy were 
vitiated by the general desire to propitiate the Irish vote, ın view of 
the elections which. were-then approaching Before three weeks 
elapsed, Roberts was mtroduced upon a Fenian platform by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives The prosecution of the 
Canadian raiders was abandoned, and a bill altering the neutrality 
laws in the Fenian interests was actually passed by the Lower House 
and “tabled” in the Senate At the same tame, by a resolution of 
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Congress, the use of'a public building in Washington was granted to 
the Brotherhood. 

Meanwhile, Stephens had been making a tour through New Eng- 
land, though without his usual success The dissensions mereased, 
and funds came m but slowly The Imsh Head Centre was actually 
arrested for a debt of 4,000 dollars by a man who had been a member 
of O’Mahony’s “Central Council.” Meetings were becoming less 
frequent, and the movement was smking in public estimation, when 
a new impulse for evil was imparted to 1t by the action of public 
men in bidding” for the Insh vote The Roberts party once more 
avowed their designs against Canada, and Stephens issued a manifesto 
announcing in the plamest terms his intention of leading an Imsh 
outbreak within the year. In the begmning of August he called for 
returns of the men who were ready to start for Ireland “at an hour’s 
notice,” and of those who would be prepared to follow on the com- 
mencement of hostilities Later in the month the Feman arms 
which had been seized at Campobello were restored to him, and he 
had also at his disposal the steamer purchased for that expedition 
His position was further strengthened by the arrival of a number of 
Fenian officers, just released from Irish prisons In an address to 
their leader these men gave an encouragmg account of the state of 
the movement in Ireland, and expressed their readiness to return at 
a moment’s notice. But, in spite of all this, Femanism was mani- 
festly declining, and money could not be obtaimed. It appeared from 
a financial statement published by O’Mahony that the amount 
received by him up to the previous May for Fenian purposes was 
460,000 dollars; but of this only a few dollars remained ın the 
treasury, and the personal extravagance of Stephens was a serious 
drain upon the funds. It was plain that no military expedition 
could be despatched to Ireland Stephens, nevertheless, main- 
tamed his popularity by the audacity of his pubhe announce- 
ments Ata meeting in Jones’s Wood, on the 24th September, he 
repeated, with increased solemnity, his determination to take the 
field “The men in Ireland,” he declared, “are determined on 
fighting this year, and I am as fully determined on being with them, 
come weal or woe.” A month afterwards he made his last public 
appearance in New York. On that occasion (28th October) he 
attended another monster meeting ın Jones’s Wood, and delivered 
= himself ın the usual stra. He announced that Fenianism in Ire- ' 
land was as strong as. ever, and that within the next two months 
would be decided the great question of Imsh mdependence “TI 
speak to you now,” he continued, “for the last time before returning 
to Ireland” ‘There are two hundred thousand men ın Ireland as 
brave as you are, who want to fight more than you do” <“ My last 
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words are, that we shall be fighting on Insh soil before the Ist of 
January, and that I shall be there in the midst of my countrymen ”’ 
_ It has aleady been stated that durmg the summer all fears of 

Fenian disturbances in Ireland were dismissed , and when in August 
Lord Abercorn’s Government sought a renewal of the “ Habeas 
Corpus Suspension Act,” the demand seems to have been made 
rather with a view to enable them to deal with the three hundred 
and twenty prisoners who remained in custody, than with the ex- 
pectation that occasion would arise for any vigorous use of the powers 
conferred by it Indeed, durmg the next three months, only seven 
warrants were issued under the Act; and at the end of November 
the number of those in custody under its provisions was reduced to 
seventy-three. But these declarations of Stephens had an extraordi- 
nary mfluence upon the conspirators at home, and their effect was 
enhanced by the arrival from time to time of Fenian officers, who 
had sailed from New York under the conviction that an outbreak 
was really imminent There ıs no doubt that Fenianism was by no 
means as formidable as ıt had been in 1865, but towards the close of 
the year appearances became fully as alarmmg. Great activity was 
agai manifested by the conspirators, the usual measures for collect- 
ing money were put in active operation, arms and ammunition were 
smuggled into the country, reports were industriously circulated 
that an immediate rising was intended; and it was rumoured that 
the men who were pledged to lead the insurrection had actually left 
America Numbers of persons fled from their homes ın consequence. 
There was a run upon many of the banks, and m one small town in 
Munster sums amounting to £5,000 were drawn in gold during three 
days in November. The Government were mundated with demands 
for protection from every part of Ireland , and a state of alarm, almost 
amounting to panic, prevailed from one end of the country to the 
other In such a state of things the Executive was again compelled 
to seize upon the local leaders and the emissanes of the organization , 
and ın December, ninety-seven of the most promment among the 
conspirators were committed to prison under the Lord-Lieutenant’s 
warrant ‘This opportune severity produced the happiest results; 
and so rapidly did the prevailing excitement die out, that before the 
meeting of Parliament, in February, the authorities at Dublin Castle 
came unanimously to the opmion that the extraordinary powers with 
which they were invested might at once be dispensed with, and an 
announcement to that effect was made ın the speech from the Throne. 
Every one doubtless 1s aware how signally and how soon the hopes 
thus entertained were doomed to disappointment In the conclud- 
ing part of this paper we shall glance at the course of events in 
Ameria, to to which their failure was due. 
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PART I 


Mr. Waid Beecher and Mr Spurgeon. 


k would be no compliment to call Henry Ward Beecher the 
American Spurgeon He may be that, but he is more If we 
can imagine Mr Spurgeon and Mr John Bright with a cautious 
touch of Professor Maurice and a strong tincture of the late F. W. 
Robertson—1if, I say, ıt is possible to umagime such a compound 
bemg brought up ın New England and at last securely fixed in a 
New York pulpit, we shall get a product not unlike Henry Ward 
Beecher i 
Mr Beecher is qute as remarkable for what he lacks as for what 
'he possesses Wath the exception of a strong and energetic person- 
ality which is highly origimal—he ıs almost without orginality 
He has no mental monomania, no idiosyncrasy, no new “ doctrine,” 
no new “ tongue,” no new “revelation ;” and it 1s altogether remark- 
able that the two most prominent preachers in England and America 
respectively should be alike in this, that they have added nothing 
to the fertile field of ‘theological dogmatism. Perhaps we ought 
to be thankful for the omission—at may be a hopeful sign of 
the theological times—-a new era may be dawning upon a world 
“weary of ‘the heat and dust of controversy,” when men shall no 
more run to and fro crymg Lo here! and Lo there! because they 
will feel that the kingdom of God ıs within them Perchance 
the still small voice of common sense has whispered in the ear 
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of each orator, “ There is quite enough theology in the world, 
you need not manufacture any more; do you not think it is time 
to see about the religion of the people? . There has been plenty 
of theology without religion, can you not fit up some of the old 
theological vessels (of wrath?) with a good sound freight of reli- 
gion and morality, mstead of sending to sea great argosies of pain 
and havoc, without a human heart on board, full of brimstone and 
all ablaze lıke so many fire-ships ? ” 

As both Mr Spurgeon and Mr Ward Beecher are emphatically 
men of the day, each has unconsciously reflected the characteristics 
of the vast dissenting body over which he presides. As Enghsh 
dissent ın its general tendency ıs narrow and evangelical, so 
American dissent is broad and latitudinarian, and these tendencies are 
faithfully reflected on the one hand by Mr Spurgeon, and on the other 
by Mr Ward Beecher It is perfectly extraordinary how able and 
powerful the great Baptist can be within his very narrow doctrinal 
Irmits—ait is equally remarkable how wide and catholic is the teach- 
ing of the great American Congregationalist, and yet how devoid of 
anything lke doctrinal novelty Whether this be a strength or a 
weakness, we must leave others to decide, we have already hinted 
at our own view of the question He who has no one doctrine around. 
which all others group themselves, and which in his hands becomes a 
new truth, will leave no school behind him, because he will either leave 
no formulas or too many. He who has some one point which he has 
the genius to bring out at the right tame, or for the first time, will 
leave a school strong and coherent enough, but pledged to support 
one dogma at the expense of every other. If Mr Spurgeon fails to 
leave a school ıt will not be for want of his definite Evangelical cast 
of doctrine, but merely because he 1s the eloquent exponent of a dying 
tradition The crowds that flock every Sunday to the Metropolitan. 
Tabernacle are not really drawn thither by the doctrine preached there 
—the same doctrine 1s constantly heard elsewhere, and inspires the 
impartial listener with something very unlike religious emotion Had 
Mr. Spurgeon lived a century ago, when conversion was proclaimed ın 
the form of a mghty reaction agamst the Slow Church—that word 
would have been nearly as electric ın the mouth of his followers as 1t 
is ın his own, and he would have founded a school, but as 1t 18, con- 
version has become the stock-in-trade of the Slow Church, which has, n 
fact, preached ıtself to death with the watchwords of the faith 1t once 
persecuted But Mr Spurgeon resembles the last rose of summer 
His fragrance is undoubted, his robustness, considering the time of 
year, remarkable—only he stands blooming alone. His religious 
mfluence will, we doubt not, be lasting, but his doctrinal influence 
will be nothing Chapels raised by his exertions have sprung up, 
and, we trust, will still spring up, thoughout the land. Long may 
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they increase and multiply, but ın a very few years the men who 
aspire to fill them, will have to preach a doctrine at which the ears 
of Mr Spurgeon would probably tingle. 

If Mr Ward Beecher leaves no followers it will not be because 
his doctrine is obsolete, but because so much of 1t is already the 
common property of the world It 1s better so. The time must 
come when all that ıs true ın religious doctrine will be like the air 
and the sun and the sea—the common property of mankind. 
Perhaps Mr Beecher sees this more clearly than other men, and 
perhaps this is one great secret of his mfluence. 

There is a great deal of plausible and superfine talk about the 
influence of the pulpit bemg dead, and if by this 1s meant that the 
influence of a good many pulpits is dead, nothing could be at once 
more true and more fortunate for society. But to talk about the 
influence of the pulpit itself as an mstitution bemg destroyed by the 
printing press, or the spread of knowledge, is hke saymg that the 
mfluence of corn 1s gomg out, since the vention of Australan 
potted meats The masses will no doubt now get more meat, and, 
therefore, will be less utterly dependent upon the baker, but the con- ` 
sumption of flour will probably not decrease, and ıt is possible that 
the quality may be umproved Now just as a due proportion of farma- 
ceous food seems ‘essential to the health of ezvilized communities, so 
religious eloquence has hitherto been found indispensable to their 
religious life, there never was a time when an eloquent preacher 
could not attract a large audience, and even when a dull man chooses 
to speak about religion, he is certain to get some one to attend to 
him. It ıs very possible for literary gentlemen who attend “no 
regular (nor any other) place of worship,” but who kindly devote their 
eloquent pens to the enlightenment of a grateful publie, to suppose 
that all churches and chapels are either empty or filled with fools, 
and that all sermons are either dull or fanatical. But a more im- 
paitial view of New York and London would probably lead to the 
modification of these opinions 

When a man in the midcurrent of American civilization steps, ın 
‘between the impatience of American thought and the hungry greed 
of American money-getting, and for more than twenty years mduces 
a New York congregation of between three thousand and four thou- 
sand persons, infinitely more intellectual and more influential than 
that of Mr Spurgeon, to hsten with rapt attention to the expression 
of his opmions upon every Goncetvable subject, we may say, in the 
words of an influential London paper, “Verily Henry Ward Beecher 
is a power ın the State!” But he has great claims to attention in 
England He is already widely known to us by his “ Life Thoughts,” 
and several volumes of his published sermons have reached our 
shores. When he came to London ın the midst of the agitation 
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about American slavery, and not long after the appearance of his 
sister’s book, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” he was looked upon too much as 
a kind of American Beales He was run after without bemg appre; 
ciated, and ıt was generally understood by an influential section of 
the public that he was lecturing on slavery at Exeter Hall in the 
character of a rabid political demagogue. We wonder how many 
now regret having lost the opportunity of listening to perhaps the 
greatest orator now livmg. However, before Mr Beecher left our 
shores the general public had quite made up its mind about his 
oratory It became as difficult to get into any hall where he was going 
to speak, as ıt ıs now difficult to get into the Court where the Tach- 
borne case 1s going on The favourite phrase used by the repoiters 
was, “that you could literally have walked upon the heads of the 
people ”' assembled to hear him. We hope that before the close of 
this article our readers will find themselves in the enviable position 
of sitting in ther own arm-chairs instead of Mr Beecher’s narrow 
and uncomfortable pews, and hstenmg without any unpleasant 
crush to the utterances of the great American preacher, but 1f this 
is to be the case wwe must ask them to begin by conjurmg up Mr. 
Beecher himself. 


Mr Beecher ın Poison. 


Mr Ward Beecher was born in 1813, and 1s now, therefore, nearly 
sixty years of age. Every motion and every utterance of the man 
proves him to be in the full possession of all his remarkable powers of 
mind and body <A wniter m the Globe newspaper, who has lately 
given an account of his experiences in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
New York, says that Mr Beecher, in appearance, 1s ‘very ‘ike the 
actor, Mr Buckstone, and his preaching 1s compared to the Falls of 


Niagara—after which our readers may infer that the Sunday services 


at Plymouth Church are neither dull nor passionless 
We have before us two portraits In one Mr Beecher is sitting down, 

ım the other he ıs standing up Yet the impression left on the und 
is exactly the same. First, there 1s a regular American before us—a , 
man who understands the meaning of the monosyllable “cute ”—a 
man of singular “ go”—and also, we should say, great wisdom, 
prudence, and impartialitty—a man who can afford to wait and bide 
his time, and be a master of men by firmness, tact, and intrepidity. 
In one face, which we suppose 1s the Buckstone face, there 1s a slight 
curl of quet humour about the upper hp, but humour, we should 
say, under great control As he stands—full facing us with his 
arms folded—an a perfectly easy attitude, he seems to be saying (his 
own words), “ Blessed be murthfulness—it 1s one of the renovators 
of the world , men will let you well-nigh scale them and skin them, 
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rf you will only make them laugh There are a great many men 
who wil not go mto the kingdom of God ıf you approach them 
soberly, but who will go m.if you will weave a sunbeam cord of 
mirth to draw them in by” It is Mr Beecher in one of his cheery, 
hopeful, and most irresistible moods 

The other face is more thoughtful and preoccupied The preacher 
is not in the pulpit now, he 1s sitting at home, very grave, but 
perfectly serene Hus side face 1s turned towards us, and he may 
be about to reply temperately to some advocate of the “total depravity 
of man ” (again ın his own words)——“ Human nature is bad enough, 
but there are many things about 16 that are good, there are many 
tendencies ın 1t that are noble Since there 1s so much heroism in 
common life and among common people, 1t 1s a very dangerous habit 
to speak indiscriminately of the evil side of human nature” There 
, is very httle of Niagara about this, but the deep, broad river is 
not always leapng down precipices, it flows sometimes through 
simple, green pastures, and 1s content to fertilize as ıt sweeps on, 
territories by no means remarkable for beauty or richness of 
cultivation. 

“ But,” says a recent eye-witness, who records a sermon preached 
on Charity, and who is struck with the quiet mtellectuality of the 
openme (after the first half hour or so, we suppose)— 


“But by this time the preacher had passed fiom the quet sheam of 
discourse into the iapids He moved quickly about the platform, his 
gesture became more violent—at last he 1aised’ both clenched hands above 
his head and seemed to 118e to twice his height as he pomed out a volume 
of sound which electitfied us He then stopped abiuptly, went back to his 
Bible, and began again calmly—piesently to huy on to new rapids, and 
to thunder: ove: a fall to anothe: peaceful beginning.” 


From this it will be seen that Mr Beecher does not preach from 
a pulpit, but from a platform, on which is placed a gorgeous arm- 
chair—the only gorgeous thing ın his very plain chapel, except the 
profusion of flowers or autumn leaves by which at each season of the 
year he loves to be surrounded during the service, and which he 
knows how to use so admirably on occasion for illustration and even 
for argument. 

Mr Beecher was brought up im the country His novel, 
“Norwood ”——not very readable, by the way, although fall of 
charming passages—~abounds m woods and streams, hills, and dales, 
and flowers ‘The willows,” he tells us somewhere, “had thrown 
off ther silky catkins, and were ın leaf, the elm was covered with 
chocolate-coloured blossoms, the soft maple drew bees to its crimson 
tassels” ‘Would that all preachers and writers used no more offen- 
sive and superfluous flowers of speech than such as these ! 
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Mr. Beecher’s biography, as ıt appears in biographical dichonaries, 
is so bare and uninteresting that ıt 1s hardly worth while troubling 
the reader with ıt His life 1s ın his mind, in his pulpit, and in the 
hearts of his people His father was a clergyman and a theological 
professor. He was educated under him at Lane Seminary. His first 
cure was at Lawienceburgh, Indiana, where he stayed two years, 
his next cure was at Indianapolis, where he stayed eight years He 
then (1847) came to Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, where he has 
remained ever since, at the head of the largest and most influential 
congregation in'the United States Besides preaching, he is an 
eloquent writer and a Inghly effective lecturer, especially to young 
men Butif these outlimes are meagre, the little autobiographical 
glimpses we get in his sermons are highly suggestive, and often 
piquant enough We have before us six volumes of sernions, four of 
which at least were all preached between 1868 and 1870, each 
volume contains between twenty and thirty sermons, and in these 
volumes we have counted no less than sixty allusions to himself and. 

‘the history of his life. His teaching is made radiant by lus own 
experience . 

When he wants to illustrate the comfort of a powerful, unseen, 
though protective love, he tells us how, as a boy, he woke up one 
midsummer night and listened, with a sense of half-uneasy awe, to 
the wild cry of the marsh birds, whilst the moonlight streamed full 
into his room, and then, as he grew more and more disturbed, he 
suddenly heard his father clear -his throat, “a-hem,” in the next 
room, and instantly that familar sound restored his equanimity. 
The iulustration 1s simple, but ıt hits the mark, and goes well home. 
His affectionate tributes to his father and mother are constantly 
breaking forth in spite of himself ‘I thank God,” he says, “ for 
two things First, that I was born and bred in the country, of 
parents that gave me a sound constitution and a noble example I 
never can pay back what I got from my parents ... Nextt 
am thankful that I was brought up in circumstances where I never 
became acquainted with wickedness” How delightful it.1s to think of 
a man who, without a taint of conscious insincerity, but simply out of 
the fulness of his heart, can get up before four thousand people, and 
say — 


“I never was sulhed in act, nor ın thought, nor ım feeling when I was 
young I grew upas pue asa woman And I cannot express to God the 
thanks which I owe to my mother, and to my father, and to the great 
household of sisteis and biotheis among whom I hved And the secondary 
knowledge of those wicked things which I have gamed in later hfe m a 
piofessional way, I gamed under such guards that ıt was not harmful to 
me” (vol iv., p. 180) i 
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He often dwells upon the observance of the Loid’s day, and 
recalls pleasant anecdotes of the way ın which even as a child he 
giew out of the dry letter nto the free spirit of rest, recreation, and 
worship “My memory goes back to the Sabbaths of my childhood, 
to the bright hill-top, to the church bell.” Yet he wisely mveighs 
against makıng Sunday a dull day to children. “One Sunday 
afternoon with my aunt Esther, did me more good than forty 
Sundays ın church with my father, he thundered over my head, 
she sweetly instiucted me down m my heart” Let all parents 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest the following hints -— 

“ T think to force childhood to associate religion with such diy morsels 
(as the Catechism) 1s to violate the spirit not only of the New Testament, 
but of common sense as well I know one thing, thatif Iam ‘lax and 
latifudinaiian,’ the Sunday Catechism is to blame for a part of ıt The 
dinneis I have lost because I could’ not go thiough ‘ sanctification,’ and 
‘justification,’ and ‘adoption, and all such questions, lie heavily on my 
memory. I do not know that they have bioughi forth any blossoms. I have 
a kund of giudge against many of those truths that I was taught m my 
childhood, and I am not conscious that they have worked up a paiticle of 
faith in me ” (vol. n , p. 226). f 

Mr Beecher is never tired of taking us into his greenhouse or 
showing us over bis garden, and much of his teaching could be 
epitomized in the words of a greater preacher, “ Consider the lhes of 
the field how they grow.” He describes his gloire de Dyon roses, 
, his apples, his crops, and always apropos of something which every- 
body ıs the better for hearmg about. At last he may be said to get 
almost too free with his horticultural information—too free for his 
own interests when he ‘exclaims, “ Come up and steal some of my 
flowers any of you that want to next summer I shall not muss 
them I have so many that you might take a wheelbarrow load and 
I should have enough the next morning.’ This requires explanation. 
Does Mr Ward Beecher mean that every one is to bring his own 
wheelbarrow, or that there is to be but one wheelbarrow for four 
thousand? if four thousand people with four thousand wheelbarrows 
waited upon him for four thousand loads of flowers, how much 
would be left for Mr Waid Beecher the next morning? Of course 
it all turns on the size and fertility of the rev gentleman’s flower- 
beds. We are content to put the question and leave it there. It 1s 
a very simple sum in arithmetic. 

Nothing 1s too-homely to serve his turn 

“T have a cat in the country,” he says, “ that knowing there is a rat im 
the diain will le crouched in the gass foi six hows together, waiting for 
that 1at to come out And I know people that watch at doors where 
Chustians are to come out just as patiently, and with just as much humanity. 
.... They spy out the faults of professed Chiistians, and say, ‘If those 
aie Chuistians, I do not need to become a Christian ’” 
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In another place he tells them that the lock of his door 1s a very 
bad one, and that the latch-key requires a deal of humourmg. Some- 
times when he comes home he has to stand for ever so long trying 
to get in But he says to the door, You have got to come open, and 
you shall come open. Oh, if there was in the soul the same diligence 
« Strive (agonize) to enter m” He has a wonderful way of import- 
ing his leisure hours into the pulpit, and making the great cooped-up 
multitude feel something of the joy and freshness of his own exhila- 
ration One golden day above others seems to have dwelt in his 
mind. He refers to it agam and again 


‘‘When I walked one day on the top of Mount Washmgton—glouious 
day of memory! Such another: day I think I shall not expeuience tll I 
stand on the battlements of the new Jeiusalem—how I was dischaiged of 
all imperfection, the wide fai-spreading countiy which lay beneath me, in 
beauteous light, how heavenly 1t looked, and I communed with God. I had 
sweet tokens that he loved me My very beimg 10se 11ght up into his 
nature. I walked with Him, and the cities far and near of New York, and 
all the cities and villages which lay between 1t and me, with then thunder, 
the wiangling of human passions below me, were to me as if they were 
not.” 


Some of his sermons are full of vacation-rambles. He passes 
through woods and gardens and plucks flowers and fragrant leaves, ` 
which will all have to do service in Brooklyn Church , he watches 
the crowded flight of pigeons from the treetops, and thinks of men’s 
riches that so make themselves wings and fly away As he scales - 
the mountaims and sees the summer storms sweep through the : 
valleys beneath, him, he thinks of the storms ın the human heart— 

“ many many storms there are that he low and hug the ground, and 
the way to escape them is to go up the mountaim sides and get 
higher than they are ” 

Mr Beecher’s travels in Europe were not thrown away upon his 
ardent and artistic temperament He has stood before the great 
pictures to some purpose, and has not failed to read their open 
secret i 


‘“ Have you eve: stood ın Dresden to watch that matchless picture of 
Raphael's, the ‘Madonna di San Siste?’ TEngiavings of ıt are all thiough 
the world but no engiaving has ever 1epioduced the mother’s face The 
Infant Chiist that she holds 1s faı more nealy2epesented than the mother. 
In her face there 1s a mist. It 1s wonder, 16 1s love, 16 1s adoration, it 18 
awe-—it 18 all these mingled, as if she held in he: hands her babe, and yet“ 
1t was God! That picture means nothing to me as if does to the Roman 
Chuich, but ıt means everything to me, because I believe that every 
mother should love the God that ıs in her child, and that every mother’s 
heart should be watching to discein and see in the child, which is more 
than flesh and blood, something that takes hold of mmontality and glory,” 


He likens the eaily heroes of the world battling under rude cir- 
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cumstances with imperfect means to Van Eyck’s pictures, where the 
drapery looks like tin for stiffness, and yet you can hardly stand 
before them without tears ın your eyes They are beautiful ın spite 
of all the infelicities of an early school of painting, a nation 1s 
thrilled even by rough heroes History has been made radiant by 
them , the heart answers to every exhibition of moral excellence and 
moral truth 

Without violating the seal of any confession, he constantly permits 
us to see how intimate are his relations with those who have learned. 
to trust and love him He tells us of a man who came a long dis- 
tance to ask him to save him from impending rum. Of another 
who told him how he had first come to believe in God and religion 
through finding himself wholly unequal to the task of conducting a 
large overgrown school On another occasion he says -— 

‘There came to me last week one whose bad ways I had known, and 

whom I had avoided, supposing that he was but a sponge, but, having 
since January last maintaimed a bette: course, he came to me, and, to my 
suiplise, spoke of his past life, of his degradation, of his new purpose, and 
said, ‘The kindness that some fiiends have shown me has been very com- 
fortimg and veiy encouraging’ As I sat there my heat tiembled I 
rebuked myself that I had ever had any othe: thought than that he might 
be rescued, and as he went on my heait went out towards hım I longed 
to take-him up in my aims, and out of the entanglements and temptations 
that beset him; and make a man of him ” 
We have given but a fragment of the passage—again it is Mr 
Beecher in‘one of his irresistible moods From fragments here and 
there we might magine that Mr. Beecher was conceited and egotis- 
tical, but he is only so in the same sense ın which:Mr Spurgeon has 
been called profane. The orator who can create an atmosphere 
makes almost everything lawful for himself But ıt does not follow 
that everything which he says in the warm midcurrent of feehng 
which he has created will bear repeating in the cold and limp atmo- 
sphere of unsympathetic gossip Mr. Beecher is indeed full of an 
unconscious egotism, which 1s one of the most charming traits about 
him He speaks before assembled thousands as simply and as uncon- 
stiainedly as if he were standing and chatting on his own hearthrug 
at home. In short, he talks about himself to his friends as much as 
ever he chooses, but always lke one who knows that he is in sym- 
pathy with them, and they with him “There is nothing that 
comforts me so much as to know that my preaching has made you 
better ” 


“Iam angry when I hear people talk of the awful 1esponsibility of bemg 
a minister People sometimes say to me, ‘I should think you would 
shudder when you stand up before youn congiegation” Ishudder! What 
should I shudder for 9 Do you shudder when you stand up before a gaiden 
of owes? Do you shudder when you go into an orchaid of fut m 
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October? Do you shudder when you stand up ın the midst of all the 11eh- 
ness and giandem of natwe? I shudder m your midst? ‘But the 
1esponsiblity!’ I have no responsibility. I am willmg to do my duty, 
and what moie is there than that? I will not stand for the consequences. 
T will do the best I can I will say the best things I can every Sunday , 
I will bimg the tiuth home to you, and I will do 1 m the spuit of love. 

Even when I say the severest things if ıs because I am faithful to love. 
‘But your caie!’ I have not a bit of care I foiget the se1mona great deal 
quicke: than you do ‘You buiden!’ I haveno bwden I take up the 
battle, and I lay the battle aside agam as soon as it is over. And I shall 
sleep to-mght as sweetly as any man that ıs here And every man that is 
in the ministiy, and 1s willing to love men, and be faithful to them, will find 
joy m ıt fiom day to day.” 

No preacher ever impressed us more with the feeling of hving 
with the hfe of his people’ He wishes to be one with them, not 
underrating their difficulties, not imposing imaginary and dishearten- 
ing standards of life and conduct, but with each new standard 
supplying a motive power, that so none may put their hand to the 
` plough and turn back Although he would always rather rejoice 
with them than suffer with them, he 1s content to bear their sorrows, 
hear their confessions, and be depressed by therr doubts and trials. 
There 1s something almost Pauline ın the way he seems at times 
to lift the burden of each one imdividually, to hold on to the 
souls of his people as one who cannot bear to let them go, whilst 
feeling that they must go, and are gomg “from the great deep to 
the great deep ” 

We shall close our personal glimpses of the great American preacher 
with these very touching words. They occur at the end of a long 
and ‘glorious evening sermon, all through which we cannot help 
feeling that the congregation must have hung upon his lips, so 
gracious and searching, so sustamed and tender 1s he throughout 


“I linge, and yet I know that itis im vam by added words or by intenser 
explessions to 1each the heart My dea brethien and fiiends, I am jomed 
to you to-night ın sympathy, I am jomed to you m love We are pilgimms 
together, we are moving on—of this we are conscious My sight giows 
dimmei, whiteness 1s coming on these locks, and you are keeping company, 
T obseive ıt Those who weie little childien when I came here aie now 
cairying their httle children in then aims The young men with whom I 
took counsel are now speaking with then grandchildren,” &e 


Some of his most eloquent passages are not always the most 
grandiloquent ; but his words come kindled from the fire that glows 
in his heart, and although he has laid aside many tmcks of the old 
and stately rhetoric, he has gained proportionably im a certain 
imcomparable vigour and directness of address But we shall have 
abundant occasion to show that he can be stately enough, rhythmic, 
and at times almost lyrical The reader of his sermons must not be 
' affronted at a few Americanisms, and some strange words here and 
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there that he has perhaps never had the advantage of hearing before , 
What “dark and pokerish” may mean we hardly know, what 
“thin and slazy song ” may be we are at a loss to conjecture We 
have noted many other strange words, such as “ scrawny,” “ demark,” 
“bested,” “ avertness,” &c , but we need not dwell upon them, as 
we have much more important work on hand. 


Mo Beecher’s Theology 


The days of stilted preaching are over If aman has got any- 
thing to say people are, and always will be, glad to hear him, but 
if he has nothing to say let him hold his peace Never was there 
a greater impatience with mere rhetoric than m these latter days. 
People may say that whole speeches of Mr Gladstone are mere 
rhetoric, but what seems only rhetoric to persons out of sympathy 
with the Premier (1871), 1s not rhetoric to him or to those who 
understand him, ıt ıs merely the expression of a power to will and 
to do. When a man’s words are understood to mean this he will be 
listened to ın the Sendte or in the Pulpit, and he will have the pn- 
vulege of conveying his meaning ın any way he pleases Mr Ward 
Beecher fully avails limself of this privilege. Nothing comes 
amiss to him As for the dıgmty of the pulpit, he knows of no 
dipnity save the dignity of doing good, of winning men -by all 
means, of talking common sense in the most forcible manner 
possible ` 

Take almost every great preacher, Mr Beecher is a real humorist; 
his satire burns, but ıt does not harden; he will laugh men out of 
their sins if he cannot otherwise persuade them, and he will show 
how very ridiculous an action may be, when he feels that no other 
kind of denunciation is likely to affect his hearers. There is one 
very amiable and singular trait about his teaching It is the justice 
usually done to his opponents He will show what he thinks good 
in them, he will state their case for them, better perhaps than they 
could state it for themselves, and when the point of antagonism 1s 
reached, instead of scolding them with polemical invective, he will 
hold not them, but their erroneous opmions, up to the mildest, most 
good-natured, but most irresistible ridicule. ` 

But ıt 1s now time to turn from general characteristics to the 
subject-matter itself of Mr. Ward Beecher’s preaching, which we 
venture to say will bear a little close attention. Hais fertalty and 
freshness are alike remarkable. 

“I asked,” says a casual attendant at Mr Beecher’s church, “I 
asked a gentleman who sat behind me whether he was a regular 
attendant, and if so, whether he remarked any difference in the 
quality of the sermons or any repetition He said, ‘I have sat 
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here five years and I never heard any man repeat hımself so little. 
I have heard other celebrated preachers, and have heard no one 
equal to him; as for the sermon to-day ıt was not better or worse 
than his discourses in general Jt was an average sermon” And , 
this is quite the impression left on the reader who chooses to study— 
we will not say wade through, for ıt is more lght reading than 
wading—the six volumes before us 

A man who undertakes to treat the whole of human hfe from the 
moral standpoint has set himself no easy task He who would do 
justice to all the various theological tendencies of his own age, has 
entered upon a field of difficult and perilous action, from which he 
can scarcely expect to issue perfectly unscathed, and yet it 1s 
astonishing how on the whole Mr Beecher manages to justify bis 
own description of himself as reasonably orthodox The late Mr F. 
W Robertson managed to draw the teeth of many an offensive dogma 
by attaching a highly spiritual meaning to the doctrinal letter. 
This isnot always Mr. Beecher’s method, but the most exasperating 
shibboleths become harmless ın his hands, owing to his singular 
faculty of seang a common-sense side to every question, in short, 
his gospel ıs emphatically the Gospel of Common Sense. In his 
highest flights of thought, ın his deepest expessions of religious 
feeling, he never loses a certain solid sobriety To combine this with 
an impetuous temperament and a burning enthusiasm, such a8 he 
undoubtedly possesses, 1s a rare 1f not an original gift How well 
Mr Beecher employs thought and passion, common sense and a 
quite mystical religious fervour, perhaps they only can quite estimate ` 
who, to use a slang expressicn, “sit under him” But as the echoes 
of his voice travel across the Atlantic, we shall try and gather 
up the subject-matter of his teaching ın a succinct form, and as: 
the manner ıs altogether untranslatable, we must leave that to the 
imagination of our readers The matter will range itself conveniently 
under two principal heads — 

I. Rexicrous Trura Dealing with theological doctrines and 
their appheation 

II Secotar Trura Dealing with all sorts of social and political 
topics of very various terest and impo1tance 


RELIGIOUS TRUTH. 


It being prefaced that the doctıme-hunter will have to put on his 
very best spectacles and go a long way before he finds anything 
corresponding to his idea of sound doctrine, we may proceed to 
inquire what views does Mı Beecher hold concernmg—I The 
Trinity II The Person of Jesus Christ III The Atonement. 
IV. Regeneration V The Bible VI. The Church—Sects and 
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Sacraments. VII Infidelity and the Devil Under one or other of 
these heads we shall contrive to say all that properly belongs to 
what may strictly speaking be called Mr. Ward Beecher’s theology 


{--The Doctrine of the Tiimty 


Mr Beecher’s definition of this doctrine would satisfy the most 
exacting orthodoxy, for he states ın so many words that “the 
Unit of the Old Testament has been superseded in the New Testa+ 
ment by a Divine Being represented by the terms ‘ Father,’ ‘ Son,’ 
and ‘Holy Spirit,’ a one God with three manifestations,’ and (no 
doubt anxious to avoid Sabellianism) he is careful to add, “ which 
mam/festations answer to our idea of personahties” (1 408) He does 
not venture upon the historical ground He does not tell us, 
with one of the most learned of modern writers (Emanuel Deutsch), 
that “the Christians of the second and third centuries were far from 
having a clearly recognised and understood doctrine on this high sub- 
ject ” (“ Chambers’s Encyclopædia,” Article—Doctrine of Trmity), 
nor does he care to remind us that it was not untilap 325 that 
the Church, at the Council of Nice, was led to define the relation of 
the Son to the Father These matters Mr Beecher probably felt 
would prove as unmteresting to his congregation as they evidently 
are to himself. Neither do we get an elaborate argument such as 
F. W. Robertson has provided us with in his Third Series, where 
_ the doctrine of the Trinity 1s elaborately explained by a reference to 
the complex nature of man, and found to be altogether in agreeable 
harmony with the laws of the human mind Neither historical 
investigation nor metaphysical subtlety ıs much to Mr Beecher’s 
taste, yet before he dismisses the theory of this difficult and per- 
plexing dogma, he does not forget to pomt to the great law according 
to which, as we ascend in the scale of animated bemg, we find an 
ever-growing distinctness in the variety of parts bound up im some 
higher unity And again carefully avoiding the Sabellian heresy, of 
saying that God is but one person under the thiee manifestations, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, he introduces a really subtle remark 
about the possibility of three Persons—not parts—being bound up 
in some higher essential Umity of Bemgs called one God Itis 
of course rmaginable that God 1s one Person revealed to man under 
three different aspects, but that is heresy ıt 1s also imaginable that 
the Deity may be composed of separate impersonal forces compre- 
hended in one larger force called a peisonality , but that appears to 
be also heresy, as also every other possible way of defining God, save 
as three Persons—-not manifestations or parts——but three Persons 
in one God, that is, a Unity of Being,—whether personal or not 
hardly appears, but if personal, at all events, not one Person but 
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three Persons. To meet this conception of three Persons, so under- 
stood, ın one God, Mr Beecher makes the followmg mgenious con- 
jectures, 1t is his one contribution to the general metaphysics of this 
abstruse doctrine — 

“ Because our acquaintance with vital intelligent sentient life 13 limited, be- 
cause the class of beings with which we aie familiar exist ın unity—aunity and 
diversity as fa. as facultyis conceined, but umty without diverse personality 
-W6 aie not to suppose that this exhausts all possible modes of being ”’ 
And then, after showing the enormous complexity of all high life 
(human nature, for instance), he adds, with very remarkable force and 
clearness, ‘ Infinite complexity ” (such as must be involved in the 
notion of God, the loftiest existence) 

“ Infimte complexity may be easily mmagined to be not merely an 
agglomeration of faculties in one being—but a range higher than this—so that 
bemgs shall be agglomerated in a bemg, and that there shall be personalities 
grouped into unity ” 

But clever as is this contribution to theological metaphysics, Mr 
„Beecher has evidently no great delight therem He does not kindle 
over his metaphysics lke Robertson, he ıs glad to be off to the 
ready and powerful applications of God’s Holy Spirit to the actual 
wants and diseases of the human heart The greater part of the 
sermon on the Trimty is taken up with such practical teachng— 
which 1s admirable, but not new, and therefore we may pass on to 
his views about 


Ii —The Person of Jesus Chnst. 


Mr Ward Beecher treats the great central figure of our faith from 
his own peculiar pomt of view. He 1s very fond of falling back upon 
authority whenever authority will help him out of a difficulty. He 1s 
equally impatient when 1t thwarts the free development of his religious 
or social instincts The authoritative declaration about Jesus Christin 
the Scriptures 1s generally held to be that He 1s God—that He 1s the 
Saviour of man. In what sense He is God is nowhere clearly ex- 
plamed in Mr. Beecher’s sermons In the passage already quoted about 
the Virgin and Child, the Child was God, but then other mothers 
are to look'on their children, and see the God within them Yet 
Mr. Beecher would be unwilling to be classed with Umitamans on 
the strength of this saymg Nay, we find passages in which the 
Unitarian sense of Christ’s divinity is clearly negatived in favour of 
a far more orthodox view. Yet clear exposition on this subject is 
almost cautiously avoided. Wedo not get any such helpful defini- 
tion as Mr Robertson’s “Christ ıs God, under the limitations of 
humanity,” or any such subtle and luminous hypothesis as that there 
was from eternity something ın the Creator which had sympathy 
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with what we call human nature—that this Humanity of God came 
forth in Jesus Christ. No such results of hard and patient metaphy- 
sical thought are noticeable in Mr Beecher’s sermons on Christ He 
gives us the authority of the Bible generally for the divine per- 
sonality of Chiist; he dismisses 16 without explanation Is ıt too 
rash to try and express what seems to us tobe a very general under- 
current of thought just now prevalent upon this subject, and which 
would be something like this —*“ Tell me exactly what you think 
God 1s, and then I will tell you in what sense I believe Christ to 
be God Until I know exactly what to understand by God, I cannot 
tell you exactly what I understand by Christ” Meanwhile, Mr. 
Beecher falls back upon the Bible He gives us the same authority 
fo. what 1s usually called a scheme of redemption, in which Christ 
appears as the Saviour of mankind, he dismisses this also without 
explanation He then constantly bends his whole power upon the 
life of Christ, as providing a solid and perfectly practical ideal for 
all men to work upon at all times and ın all places However, on 
the divinity of Christ he 1s explicit, 1f nothimg more, as far as asser- 
tion goes 

Christ 1s God, “for if the emotions expressed by the Apostles 
towards God are worship, then the emotions expressed towards the 
Lord Jesus Christ are not one whit lower in the scale of worship ”’ 
(Q 408) Christ was made perfect thiough suffering——“ perfect, 
that 1s, as a Saviour, for as God he needed no perfection.” Ib is 
hardly possible to assert more and to explain less. 


Ill —The Atonement 


On the doctrine of the Atonement and the general scheme of 
Redemption, Mr Beecher expresses himself with a certain freedom 
and laxity calculated to astonish and alarm the orthodox believer ; 
and yet 1t would be difficult to accuse him of wilful obstinacy and 
spiritual blindness for reminding his hearers that many opmions had 
been held about the Atonement, and that he could not undertake to 
say which was the most correct We might have been spared some 
- theological controversy if this method of treatment had occurred to 
a few other notable divines Still, Mr. Beecher 1s anxious to preach 
the fact of an Atonement and the fact of man’s Redemption. We 
must let him speak for himself After quoting several passages 
relating to Christ’s death, 'he asks, “ Can a plain man avoid inferring 
from such declarations that Chiist did suffer ın the place of men and 
for men” (“ Vicarious Sacrifice,’ Heaton, vol 1)? But this asser- 
tion 1s obviously capable of a dozen different explanations, and the 
eagle eye of orthodoxy will at once be strained to discover somewhere 
the confession of an opus operatum on the unseen world, owing to the 
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death of Christ. Was the power of the devil broken by the Saviour 
“in mysterious smgle combat? Was the mind of God the Father 
changed towards*man, so that without any action of his own, but 
simply by accepting the death and sacrifice of Christ, the believer 
passes from death to life, in a way which would have been impossible 
without that death, and sacrifice? To such inqwries Mr Beecher 
virtually reples, “I don’t know,” unless an eager theologian can 
extract any more satisfactory meaning from passages like this: 
“I do not say that the mediation and vicarious suffering of Christ 
contains in 1t nothing more than that which 1s contained in the action 
of every family, &e . There are other. elements that spring 
from the mysterious relation of Christ to the moral government,” & , 
but, as far as we can discover, these “elements” are nowhere set 
forth, although more than once we, are reminded that the work of 
Christ had, some mysterious effect upon the powers of evil, and in 
some way changed the relations between God and man, without any 
action on man’s part . 

One of the finest of Mr. Beecher’s sermons is on “ Vicarious Suf- 
fermg’’ (Heaton, vol. 1.), yet, although we get an ample expo- 
sition of a doctrine of substitution, or vicarious suffering, we get no 
nearer any exposition of the Atonement in the sense of Christ’s 
death procuring God’s pardon for sinners, ın a way external to man’s 
own righteousness and repentance Ina passage of great force and 
high cumulative eloquence, which we cannot quote at length, our 
preacher gives the view of vicarious suffermg which has most im- 
` pressed his own mind — ` 

‘Tf ıt be impugning the characte: of God to teach that there 1s a doctime 
of substitution and vicailousness, by which the just suffer: fo. the unjust, 
then 1t ıs a doctiime which stiikes clear through outward creation Who 
pay fo. vice? Not the vicious The vutuous pay for ıt Who pay the 
taxes of the community ? The men whose vices are the leakages? This 
community is a vast hull, and at every seam there ıs leaking and leaking 
Whose work 1s ıt to calk it up? Why, 1t 1s the industiious man that pays 
for. the waste of the shiftless man in the long run. It 1s the vice of the 
community that ıs the tax-gathere. of the commumty .. . Ifit were not 
fo. good men, communities would beak down under the vices and crimes 
of bad men . And if you say that ıt 18 against the idea of divine 
benevolence that God should let just men suffer fo. unjust men, then 
your idea of divine benevolence ıs a false one It is not in accordance 
with past 1eason, 1t 1s not in accordance with the facts of human hfe, 1t 1s 
not in accordance with your own ideas, When you call to mind 
your own feelings as a father, and when you take lessons fiom the house- 
hold, then your conception of a being that 1s tiue to the laws of the universe 
must recognise the piincrple of suffering one for anothe. What would you 
not do for a chid? How much would you`not suffer? How long would 
you not beai with him if only thiough your imstiumentality he might be 
saved? Now hft that sublime form of parental life which 1s famibar to you 
up into the sphere of the Infinite Ciown 1, and enthrone it, and call it 
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God, Saviour, and how glorious if becomes! Is 1b not adorable and piarse- 
worthy when ıt i1ses to “the proportions of divinity, and becomes typical of 
the characte: of the Cieato: Himself?” 


The noble grasp which Mr Ward Beecher has over as we call 
the human side of every divine question 1s'never more striking than. ' 
in his treatment of Jesus Chiist as the ideal man Around this 
central figure all high moral and spiritual lfe must revolve The 
ideal mill. never be outgrown. For it 1s an ideal which lays hold of 
the whole range of humen powers and aspirations Nothing 1s more 
denied than this in the present day It is said that Christ’s character 
was in many ways deficient, his intellectual sympathies lımıted, his 
circumstances so different from ours that no fair comparison between 
our lives and His 1s possible To all which Mr Beecher in many 
places gives a summary contradiction. ‘“‘ Here 1s the sum and sub- 
stance of Christianity,” he says, “that Christ may dwell ın your 
hearts ‘by faith. It 1s the whole of Chnstianity im the same way 
that an acorn is the whole of a tree” (m 352) The Christ 
planted inaman is the one thg needful The author of “Ecce 
Homo” has probably inspired Mr Beecher with his materials for 
rébutting the charge of want or deficiency ın Christ’s character 
The limitation of His sympathies will probably not be felt by those 
who perceive that He was under historical as well as individual limita- 
tions It would have been mere waste of time for Him to have 
unfolded a number of interests for which the world was not ripe, to 
have propounded systems of government which at the time would not 
have been adopted, or trúths of political economy which would not 
~ have been understood Suffice ıt to say that all good government is to 
this day assisted and fostered by the prmciples of the Christian life, 
benignly unfolded beneath them like flowers beneath the sun, and 
that no hitherto ascertained precept of political economy ıs other- 
wise than in perfect harmony with the spirit, if not the letter, of an 
enlightened, a developed, nay, an ever-developing Christianity 

The imitation of Christ ıs ın one sense rmposszble, nor, 1f possible, 
would it be desirable, but He is ın a piofound sense an example, 
since ın Him were all the faculties that are ın us “ As He was, so 
are we in this present world ” All that pioperly belongs to human 
nature was tred He was tempted ın all pomts (though not ım 
‘all circumstances), lke us, yet without sm Only an extensive 
acquaintance with these sermons will convince us how thoroughly 
Mr Beecher sees his way to harmonizing every legitimate sphere of 
modern hfe with the spirit and power of Christianity, not as 1 is 
found in this or that sect, but as ıt 1s found in Jesus Chiist, and he 
who will undertake to do this m the present day, without losmg his 
sympathy with, or misconcerving, the scope of modern doubts and 
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difficulties, and the complexities of modern civilization, must certainly 
be accounted a great Christian teacher 


IV.— Regeneration 


If there is one doctrme more than another susceptible of two 
extreme and opposite interpretations, 1t is the doctrine of conversion, 
or conscious regeneration Baptismal regeneration 1s of course 
absolutely set aside by Mr. Beecher, but upon conversion, upon 
“the majestic reality, the sublime truth that a man may be born 
again,” Mr. Beecher 1s never tired of descanting What he does not 
mean by conversion is amusingly clear from the following passage — 


“A man goes to the mmister, and says, ‘ What must I do to secure eternal 
life?’ ‘You must iepent, says the ministe: So the man cries, and cies, 
and cues, and feels bad, and feels bad, and feels bad. That ıs the way he 
pays for his msurance By-and-by he feels better, and he asks the minister, 
‘Is that the evidence that Ihave my policy?’ ‘Yes,’ says the minister, 
‘you have had you bad state, and you have come to you joyful state, and 
now you have your hope’ And the man goes home, and says to his wife, 
‘My deai, I have passed fiom death unto life, and, come what may, I am 
gomg to be saved I may wandei, to be sue, but I have my evidence, 
my hope, my iswmance.’ Oh!” exclaims the preachei, “1s there any 
heresy comparable with this spuitual indifference and spuitual seeuiity °?” 
(Heaton, vol 1. 276 ) 


That ıs an instance of the good-humoured way in which an 
ignorant, bigoted, but once very common view of conversion, 1s 
treated The opponent is not raved at or excommunicated, but he 
-18 quietly put out of court with a few words selected from his owm 
favourite vocabulary No spiritual state can supersede watchfulness ; 
no experience here on earth can place us beyond the reach of harm, 
but, this granted, let the soul be open to every breath of divine m- 
fluence, let the wind sweep through ıt and purify 1ts innermost caverns, 
let the sun shine out, and render fertile 1ts barren plains, let the blessed 
dews of regenerating grace work their gracious will How different 
from our last quotation 1s the earnest tone of the followmg passage, 
in which the true doctrine concerning 1egeneration 1s propounded — 

“ Sometimes men complain of the doctuine of a regenerated life, as 1f 1t were 
a lequisition—it 1s not—1t1s a refuge Oh, what would not a ci1iminal, who 
at tlurty-five yeas of age found himself stung with disgrace, and overwhelmed 
with odium, give, 1f in the policy of human society there should be any 
method by which he could begin back agam, as 1f he had not begun at all, 
and with all his accumulated expeiicnce build his characte: anew! But in 
the economy of God in Chuistianity there is such a thing as a man at fifty 
and sixty yems of age—hoaiy-headed in tiansgiession, deeply detiled, stiuck 
through and through with the fast colours of depravity—having a chance to 
become a tue child again God sets a paitition-wall between him and 


past tiansgiessions, and says, ‘I will iemembe: them no more for ever’ ” 
(Heaton, vol 1 192 ) . 
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Some men are regenerate from their birth; they have always 
grown up surrounded by good influences, and appropriating them 
We must not imsist upon their gomg through convulsions and 
paroxysms of repentance, and coming out new men. There remains 
in them, of course, a certain proneness and proclivity to evil, they 
have got to watch and pray like others, but they walk consciously 
with God, they often do unconsciously what 1s right, following the 
higher law of a nature watch has become the subject of spiritual 
influences 

There are others who have learned the dignity of the moral law, 
but who grow up for some time without becommg the subjects of 
any of the higher spiritual fluences. To them the’ raptures and 
ecstasies of’ the devotee are unknown; to them the purification 
through trial and sorrow 1s a mystery, prayer 1s an unvitalized form 
of words, their conversion is to come, perhaps, lıke Peter’s, ıt may 
come through some startlmg fall, some unexpected failure to obey 
the moral law. Perhaps the hght of eternity may first break upon 
the soul through the darkness of pain and loss, through the rent - 
clouds of agony and despair There 1s in all men the higher nature ; 
there ıs ın most men the sleep of that higher nature, until the voice 
rings out, “ Awake, thou that sleepest, arise from the dead, and 
Christ shall give thee hfe,” and that awakenmg 1s conversion. 
Without giving chapter and verse for the above general statements, 
we beleve they do substantially embody Mr Beecher’s views upon 
the doctrine of conversion through the regenerating influence of the 
Holy Spirit. 


V —The Bible. 


There is one sermon of Mr. Beecher’s on the Bible so eloquent, so 
attractive, and so typical of his teaching ın every way, that we need 
make no further apology for presenting our readers with an exceed- 
ingly bold, and im some respects satasfactory, view of the much- 
vexed question of the inspiration of the Bible To say that Mr 
Beecher’s utterances in this sermon are altogether consistent with 
many of his inferences elsewhere, would be gomg too far. In places 
where dogmatic doctrines, such as the “ Divinity of Chmst” and 
“Miracles,” have to be stated and accepted without discussion, Mr 
Beecher falls back upon Bible statements with real, child-like sim- 
pheity , yet ın this sermon he frankly admits that the authority and 
authenticity of the Bible books 1s by no means unimpeachable, and 
he gives us the vaguest and least critical hints about how we are to 
deade upon what 1s theologically true to be believed He 1s so 
completely satisfied about what 1s morally and spiritually true in the 
Buble, that the rest does not seem to disturb him, and this 1s highly 
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characteristic of Mr Beecher’s mind. Itis a mind which, whilst it 
has been developed ın practical grasp and readiness by constant 
preaching, has been left undeveloped in mental consistency, as only 
the habit of constant preaching can leave a mind undeveloped It 
is in no unfriendly spirit that we make this criticism If Mr. Beecher 
possessed the logical consistency of a Newman or the close reasoning 
of a Mill, he would probably have far less power as an orator Itis 
the instantaneous reflection of all that 1s gomg on around him that 
gives him his power He will state one view of truth that 1s upper- 
most at the time, and at another time he will state another view, 
which 1t would be difficult to accept were the first truth present to 
the minds of his hearers; but then it is not, and so no one Is per- 
plexed, and every one goes away with the idea that there ıs no real 
difficulty in believing, and no real difficulty in acting, the part has 
been put for the whole with a fervour and skill which carries every- 
thing before ıt We do not blame Mr Beecher for this, it is the 
method which makes all great action possible Themen of one idea 
have carried most of the great reforms, and done the real work of the 
world Mr Ward Beecher has many ideas, but he never keeps 
more than one at a tıme before his hearers, and perhaps he 1s quite 
right, only, when one comes to sit down qumietly and reflect on the 
orthodox way ın which he founds many of the current doctrines ‘of 
Christianity upon a certain selection of Bible texts, and then reflect 
upon some of the statements, which we shall have presently to 
notice, ın this really great sermon on the Holy Scriptures, of course 
the criticism 1s forced upon us,—If the dogmatic theology 1s right, 
then this view of the Bible is doubtful , but if this view of the Bible 
be right, then the dogmatic theology becomes doubtful 

We do not wish to press these delicate questions any further just 
at present, we should lke our readers to forget them, and to get 
into a Brooklyn pew for a few minutes and listen themselves to 
what, m the mouth of the preacher, no doubt sounded like the 
words of infallible truth In our opmion, it 28 certainly the best 
` truth about the Bible that we have met with for some time 

The text promises well for orthodoxy, as ıt contains the words, 
“ All Scripture 1s given by inspiration of God ”—a clause which is 
to be lightly but summarily dealt with—‘and 1s profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and for mstruction in righteous- 
ness, that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works,” upon which last clause the whole stress of the 
sermon is really laid After noticmg that the Holy Scriptures must 
mean the Old Testament, as the New Testament was not then in 
existence, the word “inspiration ” 1s characteristically dealt with — 


‘There is no theory or philosophy of mspration propounded ın any part 
of the sacied books It 1s manifest that it 1s a divine influence, an inbieath- 
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ing of God upon those who wiote, but the theories of inspuation are modein 
and human We may take it as stated in general that the sacred books 


were composed and given to the Chuch under divine duection oL 
influence ” , 


We may repeat that much contioversy might have been avoided had, 
theologians been willing to agree to some such general statement as 
this , at the same time it would have been still easier to say at once 
that everything takes place either by divine pe:mission or under 
divine direction or influence, and that thus the books of the Buble 
share the common lot of everything We are then told that we need 
not lay much stress upon the authority of the Bible because inspued, 
but because its actual contents are profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
&c « The Scripture makes the test of its own validity to be in what 
1t can do And here at the outset we must call attention to what 
seems to us a weak link in the chain of argument If the contents 
of the Bible, it 1s said, are granted. to be true, ıt does not matter 
where they come fiom There is no dispute m respect to the great 
moral and spiritual truths of the Bible, and then in the next 
sentence we read, “ On all the essential truths of Scripture there 1s 
an agreement between all Christians—-I might almost say between 
all men” But then the reader may ask, What are essential truths ` 
of Scripture ? Moral and spiritual truths, says Mr Beecher, which 
do not rest upon authority, but upon human experience, yet else- 
where the truth of Christian miracle, and in this sermon the im- 
mortality of the soul, are both treated as essential truths, yet neither of 
these can be properly said to authenticate themselves in the same 
way that moral truth doe’, and yet under the name of spiritual truth 
Mr Beecher is constantly miximg up such propositions as The soul ıs 
ammo tal, Christ rose from, the dead, and Thou shalt not steal 

Passing this over, we come to a most wholesome exposition of 
what the Bible really ıs It 1s not one book, it 1s fifty-seven separate 
books, written by thirty-six different writers, living hundreds of 
years apart, speaking different languages, bemg subject to different 
governments, and not having necessarily any knowledge of each - 
other’s work The binder’s art has made these books, or tracts, one 
They have a certain moral unity—the same sort of relation which 
the writings of the earliest chemists have to the latest chemists— 
that ıs to say, the latest mclude the earliest, the unity 1s what he 
calls “an accidental or providential one” We ought not to wonder, 
then, that the Bible contradicts itself, for 16 is not like a book com- 
posed by one mmd It ıs the religious works that appeared for 
thousands of years, ıb is the religious light that was developed in 
the world through long periods, the records are brought together 
merely for convenience. If, then, we find that parts of the Buble 
are not to be held, that would not invalidate the book, because 1t 1s 
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only one book by accident If a large bundle of tıtle-deeds contains 
by mistake the MS of a novel or a poem, yet, if the other title- 
deeds are genuine, the odd manuscript does not jure their validity 
They are neither better nor worse for being bound up along with it. 
In the following passage there ıs a certain bold and robust humour, 
as of a man who will have his say and let others make what they can 
of it, which, ın its breadth and freedom, 1s so httle characteristic of 
the modern pulpit that we may as well quote ıt. 


‘Bishop Colenso thinks he has shown that therc aie mistakes in the 
wiitings of Moses. Very likely And suppose it should be shown that 
Moses never wrote them at all? What then? It would be shown, that 1s 
all And suppose they should be taken out of the Bible, what then ? 
They would be taken out, that ıs all And how would ıt be with those 
that aie left? Why, they would be left, that is all” 


This 1s intended to pacify the people who have been frightened by 
the “all or nothmg” doctrme The actual way m which the records 
came ito existence serves to explain errors, discrepancies, or partial 
knowledge ın the Bible Tt 1s asserted that the hght and the instruc- 
tion which was vouchsafed to the best men m any age was drawn up 
into a record; that record represented the ripest truth to which the 
human mind had attamed im religious ideas m thatage But we 
should never forget that, as everything in this world 1s subject to 
development, so is revelation itself, and, as the truth could not come 
much faster than the human mind could receive ıt, the early revela- 
tions of tiuth, bemg addressed to the yet undeveloped moral sense of 
. the world, were comparatively scant. And there has been a constant 
augmentation of light from the begmning up to the present The 
eaily books stand related to us differently from those which have 
been written siice Just as rough early legislation 1s different from 
modern legislation The latest ıs really all, and more than the 
earhest. But large parts of the earliest have to us only an historic 
value The books of the Bible had a first work, and have now past 
to a secondary use Some of them were more important once than 
they ever can be again. But they are still valuable, because they 
show how man has been developed as a moral beg; they show the 
method of divine teaching, and how a good many moral truths have 
been preserved. “But” (and here is the pith and marrow of the 
sermon), “ın so far as we are concerned, in this age the Bible must 
be judged by what ıt can do for us,” then follows a series of very 
eloquent paragraphs, but possessing very weak logical coherence First, 
the Bible proposes a schedule of human nature and human condition, 
which is found to be perfectly true to nature, but then as the Buble 
is largely historical and expermmental, it will be difficult to see how 
its account of human affairs would be anything but true to human 
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nature Above all, and herein we presume 1s one mark of 1ts divine 
insight, 1t shows us that the misory to which we are subject springs 
from the imperfection of the human mind, and from the sin which 
flows out of that imperfection So Mr Beecher. But ıt 1s impossible 
not to remember that only part`of our misery 1s the result of mental 
and moral imperfection, and that the only explanation which the : 
Buble gives of physical misery 1s contained in the history of the fall 
of man, which does not explain physical death, which existed before 
the fall, and physical sufferıng ın the animal kingdom, which has 
always existed, and which cannot be conveniently liked with the fall 
of man, whatever that ıs But mdeed, as we shall have occasion to see, 
Mr Beecher ıs not strong upon the story of the “fall” Then what 
becomes of the 1mperfection of the human mind and the disease and 
miseiy of the body as a Bible revelation” Probably every savage 1s 
sufficiently conscious of the fact, that his want of knowledge, and want 
of power, and want of self-control are among the great souices of his 
misery, and he needs no Bible to teach him that At the same time it 
is perfectly true that the delineations of the wickedness and depravity 
of the human race which are found ın the Bible from beginning to end,’ 
are wonderful and masterly, and that their function will never ccase 
We are next told that the Bible reveals to us the lenity and ameni- 
ties of God—that the just Judge ıs a God of love [tıs quite true 
that the arithmetic ın Moses’s books has very little to do with this 
statement, but the authority that tells us that God 1s a God of love, 
hasa great deal to do with the manner im which we iegard the 
announcement Human experience goes’ largely against the asser- 
tion, yet we suppose that Mr Beecher wishes to class the love of God 
among the essential truths, about which there 1s said to be no dispute , 
In short, the love of God is simply assumed, just as 1f 16 were a moral 
truth about lymmg and stealmg Once more, Mr Beecher, throwing 
argument to the winds, exclaims at the close of this paragraph, 
“Cipher away about Moses, fools! J will cling to the hope of 
Christ and salvation by hım.” And no doubtin Brooklyn Church - 
the rhetoric won the day Mr Beecher adopts a sounder and to us 
a more persuasive rhetoric when he exclaims— 

“I declare that Chistian mstiuction ıs more profitable than anything 
else in the whole Bible. The doctimes of humility, meekness, gentleness, 
non-lesistance unde: mjuues, the whole schedule of Christian dispositions 


which were marked out by the Saviom, shine as though they were so many 
gems and jewels biought down fiom the bosom of God ” 


Next we come to the doctrine of immortality, for which Buble 
‘authority 1s given, and which 1s dismissed with an illustration, but 
without any argument at all Now this is not quite fair m a sermon 
which begins by admitting frankly. that there may be mistakes, 
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paitial errors, and whole books m the Bible unauthentic and 
ungenuine The preacher im this sermon has,been descanting upon 
human sin, the love of God, and the immortality of the soul, and he 
ends by asking, “ Who wishes to take these things away from us?” 
And adds, “ You have not touched these great truths when you have 
made any amount of criticisms upon texts”? Of course the reply 18, 
“That qute depends upon the amount of texts orticised, and the 
nature of the criticism What the preacher who accepts the doctime 
of historical criticism, as apphed to the Bible, has to do, 1s to show 
m each case whether ıt be a question of the divinity of Christ, or 
miracles, or the love of God, or the immortality of the soul, that the 
assertions about these several things in the Buble are or are not the 
best hypotheses we have for explaining the facts of human experience, 
human history, human consciousness generally When, then, Mr 

Beecher says that the question which every one of us should pro- 
pound in respect to the Scripture is, “ Does ıt teach the truth on 
these fundamental matters?” he 1s really assuming that we know 
what the truth about these matters 1s without the assistance of 
Sc1ipture. If we do, what ıs the use of Scripture as a revelation ? 
_Ifwe do not, how are we to judge wliether the Bible teaches the 
truth or not? There are some things in the Bible which can be 
pioved by human experience to be true, such are the general mght- 
ness and fitness of those moral precepts, obedience to which holds 
human society together under the conditions of progress and civiliza- 
tion There are other things 1m the Bible which cannot be exactly 
proved, such are the relations between God and man, and the 
' destiny of the human soul. It would have been better to diaw the 
Iine between the moval, historical, and spiritual departments, and 
to say, “ Man has found the moral law true by experience - His- 
torical truth 1s only got through historical criticism With reference 
to the spiritual doctiines to which reference has been made, they 
offer intellectually as hypotheses the best explanation which has yet 
-been found of man’s religious tendencies They account for a large 
number of otherwise mexplicable and constant ‘facts, and thus 
become the legitimate objects of faith , though not resting upon the 
same kind of evidence as historical and moral law, or susceptible of the 
same kind of demonstration ” When Mr Beecher comes up to the point- 
blank question, “ How do you know that the Buble is true?” it 1s 
m eiely riding off on a side wind to say.““Try 1t, and see if 16 1sn’t true ” 
Of course that will apply very well to the moral law,—See if society 
won't go to pieces 1f you don’t give in to the Ten Commandments, 
or most of them, and Mr Beecher takes care only to select the 
mozal law in the illustrations which he proceeds to give It would 
be obviously absurd to say, “ Try the immortality of the soul, and 
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see whether it 1s not tue” What the modern preacher has to do in 
view of such a doctrine as that, 1s to announce 1t as proclaimed in 
the Bible, and then show, 1f he can, how indispensable it 1s to the 
constitution of man as an essentially moral bemg Put the puzzle 
together, and then see whether “Immortality” rs not the bit left 
out—af so, fit ıt in, and complete your map. Yet, although 
we have pointed out what we conceive to be loose about the argu- 
ment of this very noble sermon, on the whole, we repeat, there are 
more true things about the Buble said ın 1t, and they are better said, 
than in any sermon we have ever read or listened to 


% 


Vi —The Church, Sects, and Sacraments 


There ıs no subject on which Mr Beecher more forcibly dilates 
than on the Christian Church and 1ts various sects The almost inno- 
cent freedom with which he discusses the whole question is calcu- 
lated to make many, pious hairs stand on end. We need not say 
that his view of Christ’s Church 1s different from the “high” or the 
“low,” and less conventional than any other popular view 

Probably for many years ıt will be a hotly-disputed question 
amongst theologians whether “grace” or special teaching mission, 
and a form of church government, have been committed by God to a 
caste called the priesthood, or whether the priesthood 1s merely 
representative, with no more real power than what belongs to every 
man, and with no authority to umpose on the people one form of 
government rather than another, with no power but personal power, 
and, those ecclesiastical functions committed unto them by the people 
for the people We need not say which view Mr Beecher, who 
reigns by the will of the people, supports The Roman view of grace 
and apostolical succession 1s not to be lightly set aside In the hands 
of equally able disputants ıt would perhaps be equally difficult e:ther 
to prove or disprove The fatal thing for the Roman side of the 
controversy 1s that fewer and fewer able and good men care either to 


defend or attack Roman Catholic opinions upon any subject These 


opinions seem to bring a great deal of comfort to a few excellent 
young men. and a great many women, and a little feeble interest 1s 
stirred when a Dollinger’or a Hyacinthe kicks over the ecclesiastical 
traces <A few Protestant lecturers still get a more or less precarious 
livelihood off the Pope and “The Confessional Unmasked,” and large 
masses are still held together under the name of Roman Catholics, 
who are really such in name, and m nothing else, whilst Professor 
Huxley seems not unwilling to stir up a httle reaction in favour of 
Roman Cathohasm, by ‘admmuistering the old-fashioned stimulant 
labelled “ Persecution ” ın a very mild form to Roman Catholic 
schools and religious seminaries, 
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Mr Beecher is far too sensible to waste his time in cheap attacks 
on Roman Catholics or Ritualsts, he does not look in this world 
for mfalhbılıty any more than perfectibility , but he does look for 
work He is for pattıng every one on the back all round, and bid- 
ding each do his very best Whether a religious teacher comes to 
him in a chasuble, or a black gown, or a white tie and a swallow-tail 
coat, he is for sending him straight mto the Master’s field There 1s 
plenty of work to be done there—plenty of seed to be sown, plenty 
of souls to be saved. It ıs hard ıf the man with the most bigoted 
views cannot do something Let doctors and schoolmen, ın the 
words of Professor Mamice, play thew “Theosophie fiddles whilst 
Rome is burning ,” but let all who call themselves Chnist’s ministers 
set to work with the best opmions they can get, and see what they 
can make of them Mr Beecher seems to agree with St Paul, that. 
so long as Christ be preached, even though ıt be in a contentious 
spuit, he, at all events, will rejoice So far from objecting to sects, 
he highly approves of them. He says they are like flowers, all born 
of the sun, and brought mto their lıfe and power, and yet they are 
widely different ın their structure and appearance “Would you,” 
he exclaims, “ reduce them all to one, and have nothing but daisies, 
nothing but tulips, or nothing but violets P”’ “I believe,” he says else- 
where, “an the organization of Christians into churches, as I believe 
in the forming of churches, by elective affinities, mto sects” The air 
on the other side of the water must be very different from ours Poor 
Mr Beecher grows quite naive on the subject of sects, his apparent 
innocence is positively touching , he seems not to know that he is no 
better than a bull in a theological china shop when he says, “I do 
not see any harm in denominations I would just as soon see twenty 
more as twenty less. ... But sects are not Christianity; they do 
not represent the whole of it ... The specialities which distin- 
gush one from another usually are specialities that have in them a 
truth which 1s nowhere else developed with such breadth and force 
.. .. Christianity 1s represented by the sum of all the sects—not 
by any one of them” (11 99) He elsewhere points out very forcibly 
that all Christian sects agree substantially about the ends to be gamed ; 
they only differ about the mstruments to be used All Christians aim 
at the regeneration and enriching of man’s spiritual nature , what 
they quarrel aboutis how to organize people after they have got them 
into the Christian Church. They quarrel about robes and the days 
to be used, or instruments of teaching, and churches, and doctrines, 
and speculative or philosophical forms , but they don’t quarrel about 
this, that every man needs to have the grace of God in his soul, that 
he must love God and his fellow man, and that he must have that 
love exercised in him, so as to control every one of the vulgar m- 
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stincts of his nature Mr Beecher looks forward to the time when 
he will be able to worship at the hands of a Roman Catholic priest, 
and be edified, just as he was edified in England, by the Church of 
England clergy and bishops “I do not object to bishops,” he says, 
“I daresay I should like to be a bishop myself” The time 1s 
coming, he thinks, when men will give up the foolish notion of 
abolishing denominations and sects Christianity will be open and free 
to all ahke , there will be a similarity of beliefs ın the final sympa- 
thetic union towards which the Church 1s moving. But you will 
never get men to hold the same philosophical creeds all alke 
Churches will never be brought together on such ground as that It 
is well to lay down general points of belief around which a congrega- 
tion may gather , but a creed 1s not a whip of scorpions with which 
we are to lash each other’s backs 

All this 1s very satisfactory as far as it goes; but there is perhaps 
a pardonable hazimess about the essentials and non-essentials of rel- 
gious belief We have got to content ourselves with a few hints on 
practical morality, and such excellent and Emersonian utterances as, 
“When we come to be released from the narrowness of our own 
church or sect, how joyful is the brotherhood of good men, and how 
strong are we!” All which sayings are like a well-known beverage, 
highly “grateful and comforting” to those who agree with Mr 
Beecher, and decidedly the reverse to everybody else 

On questions of ecclesiastical government, our preacher’s views 
are too pronounced and trenchant to be passed over All Churches, 
as to outward form, are merely human; they stand on the same 
ground as common schools and literary institutions do, as far as 
ordinance 1s concerned, no one Church is any better than another 
There is no pattern whatever laid down m the New Testament 
accoiding to which Churches should be organized “ Every Church 
is good enough that answers the purpose of a Church ” There is no 
apostolical succession, and if there were we should not be any the 
better for it, As to Sacraments, the Lord’s Supper or Baptism 1s 
good enough when administered by the pope, or a cardinal, or a 
priest, or any dissenting minister, “or 1f you administer the Sacra- 
ment to yourself, 1 ıs just as good—-the Lord’s Supper belongs to 
every man who belongs to Christ, and he has as much right to 
administer 16 to himself as to have ıt administered to him by a 
priest”? These opmions may startle some persons, but in reality 
they are not far removed even from the orthodoxy of the Church of 
England Lay baptism has been generally held valid in Reformed 
Churches, and even ın the Roman Catholic Church Mary, Queen 
of Scots, when denied a priest, did not scruple to baptize the child of 
one of her attendants with the usual formula (Froude, vol. xu.) If 
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one Sacrament may be administered by the laity, ıt 1s really diff- 
cult to see why the other may not, and as to the question of 
a man’s administering a Sacrament to himself, ıt 1s done every tıme 
the priest consecrates, for he always administers the bread and wine 
to himself first. A little plain speaking on these questions, in some 
Church of England pulpits, would do a great deal of good The 
Rituahsts say plamly enough what they mean by the Sacraments, , 
and it ıs a great pity, for the sake of a bewildered laity, that the 
liberal clergy do not speak out as clearly on their side of the ques- 
tion Few of the clergy, except the Ritualists, give their congrega- 
tions a chance of either agreemg or disagreerng with their views on 
the Sacraments, for 16.18 quite umpossible, from their ordinary sermons, 
to understand what the clergy mean, or whether they mean any- 
thing : 


Vil.—Infidehty and tho Devil 


Mr Beecher is what Mr Spurgeon would probably call “ weak” 
on the devil He says, “the devil is distributive ın our days— 
some of him ıs ın governments, some of him ıs ın judges,” &e , in 
othe: places he seems to hold to one devil, or prince of devils, but 
evidently believes in many other devils or evil powers, invisible per- 
sonalities ranged against man He observes, no doubt, that there 
are plenty of devils in the body about, and if there ıs any spiritual 
world, the obyious inference ıs that there are plenty moe devils out 
of the body about We do not know that he 1s very far from sound 
doctrine here, but on the question of Infidelity he will probably be 
weighed ın the balance with orthodoxy and found wanting We 
- shall not venture to do more than give his definition of Infidelity, 
and leave him to his worst enemies, observing only that he 1s careful 
to condemn “ the 1oystermg infidelity of vulgar and ignorant men,” 
‘and also “the cold indifference of educated materialism ”’ 

“Unbehef,”’ he says — such unbelief as abounds amongst the 
intelligent young men of our days—“ unbelief 1s the drifting of 
sensitive natures, famished and hungering and searching for some- 
thing that shall feed them” (11. 324). 

And now we can promise our readers that if they have followed Mr. 
Beecher with any interest ın his views and opinions on “ Revie1ous 
Treurs,” they will find him quite as interesting and vigorous i his 
tieatment of those various social and political subjects which will 
range themselves in Part iI , under the heading of “ SECULAR TRUTH,” 
and which have contributed more than anything else to spread his 
fame as an orator far beyond the limits of the American public 

H. R Hawes 
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IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT ECCLESIASTICAL DECISIONS. 


The Sung and the Stone Sermons by the Rey Caries Vousry 
Trubnei and Co 1866--70 

Appeal to the Juderal Committee of Hur Mozesty’s Privy Council 
By the Rey Cuartes Vorsry ‘TrubnerandCo 1670 


Freedom ta the Church of England Pix Sermons suggested by the 
VYovsey Judgment By the Rey Srorrorp A Broonr 
Hinry S KimpandCo i671. 

Judgment of the Jud cal Committee of the Pray Counc rn the case 
of Hebert v Purchas Edited by Epvwanrp BULLOCK, Esq 
Butterworth 1671. 


if used to be urged as a reproach against the Church of England 

that it was without law It had often been compared to a ship 
without a mast 01 a rudder, driven to and iro by every wind, or to a 
kingdom without a ruler, where every man did what was right m 
his own eyes The diversity of doctrines was indeed great, and not- 
withstanding all Acts of Uniformity, the modes of worship were 
many and widely varied The idea of a comprehensive Church had 
been realised tall the existence of the Church itself seemed to many 
to be in danger by the very extent of its comprehensiveness The 
cords were distended till they were about to break. It had become 
evident to most people that however wide the boundaries might be 
made, ıt was umperative for self-preservation that the line of demarca- 
tion be diawn somewhere. 

This as a general principle must be admitted by all, even by those 
who are condemned by the Judgments Mr Voysey, for instance, 
would exclude a clergyman who taught atheism, and Mr Purchas, we 
suppose, would not extend the shelter of the Church to Papal Infallı- 
bility, the Immaculate Conception, or any other Roman dogma which 
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is still ahead of Enghsh Ritualists. In their own particular eases 
they wull think the judgments arbitrary ` They can both quote men 
who have taught the same doctrmes, or nearly the same, as they 
teach, and yet have 1emained ın the Church without being molested 
Tt does seem unjust that the law should fall upon one, while another 
has escaped It does seem arbitrary that the law should speak at 
certain times and be silent at othe: times, or, as ıt may happen, at 
some future time pronounce a different judgment from what ıt has 
plonounced at present We may iegret these things, but they are 
among the conditions of lfe. If the Church had any different. 
government from that of the world, we might look for a fixed m- 
fallible judgment, but existence has to be accepted as itis, with its 
anomalies and imperfections. 

We do not start with perfection. It is rather the goal to be 
reached at the end of the ages of progress If Mr. Voysey had 
remembered this, he would not merely not have complained of the 
judgment passed on him, but he would never have provoked it. 
Pierre Leroux, speakin'g of the old religions of the would, says that 
we have had many to show us the falsehood of these old bèliefs, but ` 
we now want some one to show us their truth Mr Voysey steps 
over the old theologies of sats and prophets hke a giant stepping 
over the mud huts that are the dwellings of a feeble people. With. 
the vehemence of a prophet of destruction, he has told us of the 
falsehood and superstition of the popular beliefs. We should have 
been more thankful 1f he had told us how much truth was in them — 

The charges against Mr Voysey concerned the atonement, origi- 
nal sin, justification, the carnation, and the Holy Scriptures On 
all these subjects he maintained that ın substance he agreed with the 
Articles of Religion But the popular or traditional theology may 
fairly clam kindred with the Articles. It 1s simply impossible to 
deny the one and yet hold by the other It happens that on the 
first subject, that of the atonement, one of the Articles says expressly 
that Christ died to reconcile his’ Father tous Anothér says that he 
was the propitiation for all the sins of the world, both original and 
actual. In the popular doctrine of the atonement, there 1s nothing 
really stronger than the words of these Articles. Mr Voysey quotes 
from the Homilies to show that the “horrible doctrines” m them, 
which are the counterpart of popular theology, are not in agreement 
with the Articles. But as the Homilies and the Articles had the 
same men for the most part as their authors, we should have reasoned 
that the one was the proper interpreter of the other. 

It is not, we confess, without very considerable effort that we 
have been able to make out Mr. Voysey’s position. So long as he 
was denouncing what he calls the popular theology, or commonly 
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received opinions, we thought he might only have before him some 
extreme form of Oalymism We can understand a man defending 
the Articles of Rehgion, and at the same time opposing doctrines 
which are mere glosses on the Articles Dut the denial both of 
reconciliation, and the necessity of reconciliation, is contrary to all 
that we ever understood to be the doctrine of the Church of England. 
Moreover, we believe ıb to'be impossible to deny, as Mr Voysey 
expiessly does, the “ Pauline doctrmes” of atonement and reconeilia- 
tion, and yet not contradict the Articles of Rehgion The theology of 
the Reformation was essentially Pauline, so that whatever interpreta- 
tion be put on St Paul, the same is applicable to the Articles of 
Religion Mr Voysey’s object, we imagine, was simply to avoid 
direct contradiction of the Church’s formularies, expecting that so 
long as he did this he would have liberty to preach against every- 
thing that the Church believed 

The doctiine of the atonement 1s confessedly a doctrme encompassed. 
with difficulties When we stand on the ground of simple Theism, it 
seems unnecessary In the last century it betame the final test 
of Deism A man like Mr Voysey, who believed atonement unneces- 
sary, however much he might have professed belief ın Christianity, 
was regarded as a Deist And the ground of this was, that the atone- 
ment not being a doctrme within the discovery of reason, was 
purely derived from revelation, and so a matter of mere faith The 
Deists, as they were called, rejected 1t because reason, they said, was 
against it The ignorant pagans offered sacrifices to appease their 


# 


terrible deities, but the philosophers who believed ın one God mam- ' 


tained that the only conditions of forgiveness’ were repentance and 
amendment of hfe The Deists, therefore, rejected the atonement as 
allied to paganism, and only acknowledged Christianity so far as it 
was a republication of the religion of nature. 

The men of that day were clear reasoners, but they were not pro- 
found In the present time, whether a man believes or does not 
believe, what we shall call the Pauline doctrine of the atonement, he 
cannot say that ıt 1s contrary to reason. It will be objected that we 
merely put it in a rational form. Our answer 1s, that if 1t 1s capable 
of a rational form, ıt should not be denounced as “horrible” and 
“hideous” We do not admit that reason 1s altogether on Mr 
Voysey’s side A doctrine which has taken such universal hold 
on the religious mind, must have some reason m ıt.. That it has 
been connected with fearful superstitions it 1s not necessary to 
deny All that we contend for 1s, that the abstract idea of atone- 
ment 1s in conformity with reason The highest philosophical con- 
ception which we can have of Deity, is that of absolute impersonal 
Justice He is that Everlasting Order which opposes all disorder. 
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. If we look only to the couse of this world, we cannot deny that one 
man. suffers for the sms of another The Divine law 1s broken, and 
lıke every violated law ın nature, the consequent suffering falls on 
all who come within its reach. With this conception of God, we 
can understand the necessity of what we call an atonement. In 
Kant’s philosophy there was a place found for satisfaction because of 
the absolute justice of Deity On this ground, one school of his 
disciples were strenuous defenders of the orthodox faith. 

If we had capacities to form a theology ın conformity with our 
conceptions of the Absolute, many of our present difficulties on sub- 
jects that refer to God and his attributes would disappear. But the 
question of the atonement ıs usually discussed ın that lower sphere 
where we think of God as a Being with “ parts and passions.”” The 
objections to the atonement are all anthropomorphic They ignore 
the transcendental Unity ın which Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are 
‘one. They make God a person as if He were a man, and take all 
“passions”? that are ascribed to Him as if they were ascribed 
literally. When the orthodox say that we are childien of wrath, 
or that Christ has delivered us from wrath, those wi o object to the 
atonement think ıt awful But ıs there really anything meant more 
than that being in antagonism with everlasting Order, we were lable 
to destruction till Christ delivered us? The “wrath” is a mere 
figure, which comes and goes with our conception of God as a person 

The Pauline theology speaks of something which Christ did for 
man’s redemption This ıs put in so many forms that 16 1s really 
umpossible to take any of them lite:ally. The cautious John Locke, 
after a careful study of St Paul’s Epistles, desc:ibed the atonement 
as a‘ tiansaction”’ between God and our Saviour, beyond our ken or 
guess - We may dislike the word “transaction” It ıs qute as 
objectionable as price, substitute, or satisfaction But af we really 
believe that Christ did something to deliver men from evil, we may 
easily find a guide to the true theaning of the forms ın which it has 
been clothed by the language of Pauline or popular theology. Per- 
haps the’ best form of expressing the atonement 1s that m John’s 

_ Gospel, where Jesus says that He lays down his life for the sheep, or, 
again, where He speaks of lis dedth as that of one dying for hie 
friends The same 1s well expressed by a modern writer, who says 
that Christ went among “the wheels of the disordered creation ” 

< We are quite justified 1n interpreting the language of the apostolic ' 
epistles as different modes of representing or ulustrating the simple 
fact, that Christ in some way delivered men The writers being Jews, 
and mostly writing for Jews, it 18 not surprising that they should 
take their language and therr illustrations from the Temple service 

It would doubtless be well if preachers would avoid language 
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which shocks the moral sense, even though ıt may seem to be sanc- 
tioned by the Evangelists or Apostles It was indeed “ horrible ” 
for the late Bishop of Peterborough to describe the chmax of Christ’s 
sufferings as bemg reached when He fell into his Father's hands 

Figures may be carmed too far, and sometimes may even be taken 
for realities But we think, in entire opposition to Mr. Voysey, that 
the language of Pauline theology ıs not generally pressed to its 
literal meaning It 1s used more frequently as the language of piety 

Speaking personally, we have no belief in any form of Calvinism, 
but we should unwillingly exchange for anythmg ın Mr Voysey’s 
sermons— ’ 


“ Rock of ages cleft for me," 
Let mo lide myself in Thee ” 


We do not suppose that God ever literally required to be appeased, 
nor to have his wiath turned away in any human sense, yet we have 
no scruples to say or sing— 


“ Not all the blood of beasts - 
On Jewish altars slan, 
Could give the guilty conscience peace 
Or wash away the stain 
But Christ, the heavenly Lamb, 
‘lakes all our sins away, 
` A. saerifice of noble: name 
And richer blood than they ” 
Forms of speech that become popular do not convey to ordinary 
roinds all that they do to those who press them to their last mean- 
ing The verses just quoted do not make people think of wrath and 
revenge They are not associated ın the devout mind with any 
repalave ideas of “blood” Their one idea is the fact of Divine 
forgiveness John Wesley, who 1s responsible for half the popular 
region of England, translated and introduced into his hymn-book 
a hymn beginning— 
“ Jesus, thy blood and righteousness 
My beauty are and glorious dress,” 
and yet ıt ıs well known that he entirely repudiated the whole 
doctiine of the 1mputation of Christ’s rghteousness—“ It can never,’ 
he said, “consist with God’s unerring wisdom to think that I am 
inndcent, to judge that I am righteous, because anothe: 1s so He 
could no more in this manner confound me with Christ than with 
David or Abraham” In the hymn we have an idea justifiable in the 
language of devotion, but which we must not convert into an article 
of rigid theology 
It is not necessary to follow Mr Voysey through the whole scene 
of his warfare with orthodox modes of faith But if the same prin- 
ciples which we have laid down are applied to the other subjects, 1t 
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will be found that the orthodox side 1s not so destitute of reason as 
he wishes to make ıt appear Some of our old divines, as Jeremy 
Taylor and Daniel Whitby, thought to escape chaiging orginal 
sin on God by charging ıt on nature, as if God were not respon- 
sible for what is done by nature. They admitted a tamt or infection 
of nature which we have inherited, but, lke Mr. Voysey, they 
wished to deny that men are “ by nature children of God’s wiath”’ . 
This doctrine Mr Voysey calls “simply absurd,” and “ pure non- 
sense” But it does not appear that the fact of inherited co1iup- 
tion 1s m any way less absurd than the doctrine of imputed sin 
It is philosophically the same idea translated into the language of 
personification. That there are people who ieally regard God as a 
man, and ascribe to Him all the passions of men, ıs no doubt true, 
but this ıs not necessarily inferred from the use of words or ideas 
that refer to God under the conception of Him as man The truth 
in these conceptions is to be acknowledged, and the error to be cor- 
rected, by the higher, but more difficult, conception of God as tran-. 
scending the limits of human personality It would be unjust for 
any judge to impute to one man the sin of another, or to punish one 
man for the sin of another But in the Divine proceedings we must 
look at the whole scheme The natural world reveals the fact that 
men are born with inherited infirmities, that the sin of one 1s visited 
upon another; ın other words, ıs imputed ‘This fact, standing 
simply by itself, is equally against the justice of God ın whatever 
form it 1s expressed But we have not yet seen the whole of the 
Divine procedure It ıs true, deed, that there are forms of the 
popular theology which absolutely prevent the possibilty of the 
exercise of Divine justice Such 1s the rigid doctiine of election, or 
the belief that men may suffer eternally for Adam’s sin, and perhaps 
the doctrine of never-ending suffering, which would be an unjust 
infliction for anythmg that the worst of men could do in this brief | 
and troubled life Had Mr Voysey confined himself to denouncing 
doctrines absolutely irreconcilable with reason and our sense of 
justice, he would have been unmolested either by Church Association, 
Archbishop, or Privy Council 

On justification our Articles clearly adopt the Pauline: Augustinian, 
or Calvimistic form of expression, that for Christ’s merits we are 
“accounted righteous’? In other words, we are acquitted, or 
reckoned just The idea is forensic, and so far ıt 1s a fiction, but the 
thing intended ıs no fiction Mr Voysey fights against the form as 
if it were a realty, which is simply the mistake of those who take 
justification only in aforensicsense St Paul’s meaning, as addressed 
to Jews who looked for salvation by ceremomes, or who accounted 
themselves just, ıs not, apparently, difficult to discover; and Mr. 
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Voysey seems to have discerned the great significance of this 
doctrine at the Reformation, as opposed to the sacramental system of 
the Church of Rome Indeed, with the hght he has on this subject, 
we wonder what he can mean by saying that “ we do not need atone- 
ment or justification ” 

The other judgments have to do with an entirely distinct class of 
offenders. The same hands which introduced into our formularies 
the Reformed theology, made Articles and rubrics condemning and pro- 
testing against the peculiar doctrines of the Church of Rome. That 
` these had been dealt with distinctly in express Articles, had always, 
until our day, been reckoned a sure barner against their ‘re-introduction 
into the Church of England But a party has arisen that our fathers 
knew not It affects, indeed, to find its genealogy in the High 
Church divines of the seventeenth century. But these divines, even 
the most advanced of them, as, for instance, Andrewes, Laud, Cosin, 
and Sancroft, were decided Protestants They were not ashamed of 
the Enghsh Reformation They reverenced the names of Cranmer, 
Latimer, and Ridley “This party, on the other hand, finds in the 
Reformation only apostacy, and in the Reformers “ scoundrelism ” 
It has been trying, first by stealth and now openly, to establish what 
it calls “ Catholicism” or “Catholic truth” within the bosom of 
a Church whose Articles of Religion are mainly occupied ın repu- 
diating the very heresies and superstitions which this party calls 
“ Catholic truth ” l 

In addition to the Articles, changes were made at the Reformation 
in the services of the Church which were themselves a constant and 
public protest against the Roman doctrines rejected m the Articles 
To undo these changes was, therefore, a great object for the party 
that was bringing back ‘ Catholic truth ” The clergy at St Alban’s, 
Holborn, had proceeded so far in the direction of the Roman use as 
to elevate the consecrated elements, to use incense, to mix water with 
the communion wine, and to burn candles during the celebration of the 
Eucharist At the request of the bishop of the diocese, and with a 
growing sense of their ulegality, some of these practices were dis- 
continued before the judgment was given in the Court of Arches 
The charges, however, were proved, and a monition issued to the 
Incumbent that they be discontinued The monition was kept in the 
letter, but evaded ın the spirit The candles were not placed on the 
table, but on “a narrow movable ledge of wood resting on the 
table” The cup and the wafer were elevated, but not “over the 
head” At a part of the consecration prayer the Incumbent bent 
one knee,” and in so doing he confessed that his “knee might 
momentarily have touched the ground” Notwithstanding the 
praiseworthy ingenuity of these devices, he was condemned by the 
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Privy Council, their lordships assuring hım that “a mere evasive 
compliance with the monition would not suffice ” 

The Purchas case, hke the St. Alban’s, does not directly touch 
doctrme It 1s only concerned with the legality of practices and 
dresses which, however, are confessed on both sides to be connected 
with doctrine The charges against Mr Purchas were, mixing water 
with the wine in the Communion, standing with his back to the 
people while reading the prayer of consecration, using wafer-bread, 
and wearing, or causmg to be worn, sundry vestments utterly 
unknown in the service of the Church of England There was also 
a charge of setting up holy water for the use of the congregation ; 
but this was not proved ‘The really dificult part in this case was 
what concerned the vestments. It ıs strange that though the black 
gown has been an use from time immemorial ıt ıs nowhere pre- 
scribed,” and yet there ıs a rubric which at first sight seems to 
prescribe vestments which, from the Reformation, till the days of 
Mr Purchas and his frends, nobody ever saw in the Church of 
England. This rubric is that “such ornaments of the Church, and 
of the mimsters thereof, at all times of their ministrations, shall be 
retained and be in use, as were ım this Church of England, by the 
authority of Parliament, ın the second year of the reign of King 
Edward VI” The Prayer-book used ın that year describes these 
‘‘ ornaments ” as “a white albe, plan, with a vestment and cope,” to 
be worn by the priest in the administration of the Communion; and 
when there were other priests or deacons to assist, these were to wear 
“ the vestures appointed for their ministry, that 1s to say, albes with 
tunicles” In the reign of Edwaid, the Prayer-book was revised 
(1552), when ıt was ordered that the minister was to wear “ neither 
albe, vestment nor cope,” but ‘a surplice only.” In the Prayer-book 
of Elizabeth (1559) ıt was provided that “the minister at the time of 
the Communion, and at all other times of his ministration, shall use 
such ornaments in the Church as were ın use by authority of Par- 
hament in the second year of Edward VI” This Prayer-book, 
however; contained an Act of Parhament known as Queen Elizabeth’s 
Act of Uniformity, which provided that these ornaments were to be 
retained “until other order shall be therein taken by the authority 
of the Queen’s Majesty, with the advice of Her Commissioners.” 
During the reign of Elizabeth, as a simple matter of history, all 
these vestments disappeared, while her “advertisements” require 
that in all prayers, rites of the Church, as well as in the Com- 
munion, the minister shall “wear a comely surplice with sleeves.” 
At the Hampton Court Conference the Puritans objected to the 
surplice only, which is an argument that no other vestment was 
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im use, except, of course, the gown to which they did not object 
The Prayer-book-was revised in 1604, and the ornaments-iubric 
retained but the canons published at the same time provided that, 
in cathedrals and collegiate churches, the principal minister should 
wear “a decent cope” in the administration of the Communion, but 
un other churches, on all occasions, whether sacrament or payers, 
the munister was to wear “a decent and comely surplice with 
sleeves”? At the Savoy Conference (1662) the Puritans objected to 
the ornaments-rubric as ıt stood ın the old Prayer-books of Elizabeth 
and James. The rubric was then inserted as we now have it, which 
follows for the most part the words of Elizabeth’s Act of Uniformity 
In this rubric the ornaments of the ministers, whatever they may be, 
are not confined to the Communion, but are to be used “at all times 
of their ministration’? They are to be ‘retamed,” which the 
, Judges say could not refer to some ornaments to be restored, but 
must have referred to those that had never been out of use These 
were the cope and the surplice The judges, therefore, decided that 
these are the only legal vestments in the service of the Church The 
time of preaching 1s, of course, excepted In no case ıs preaching 
ever included as a ministration The dress in the pulpit was a 
point on which discussion was never raised. The original question 
was concerning the vestments in the Communion, and the decision 
was that only the surplice 1s to be worn The usual form of ex- 
pression 1s—1n the prayers, Communion, and “ rites,” which are the 
measure of what is meant by “ ministration ” 
The interpretation of the rubric which the judges have made 1s 
really the only one that, by a fair investigation of the whole case, 
they could have made They confessed that ther task was difficult, 
and though we approve of their judgment, we think there 1s still 
something about this rubric which 1s unexplained We all know 
why Elizabeth wished the restoration of the ornaments that had been 
laid aside in the time of Edward, and we also know why her arch- 
bishops and. bishops were stiongly opposed to them. By the time of 
James, as we have seen, they had ceased to exist, and’ though the 
rubric was retained, the canon specially regulating the dresses of the 
clergy gave it a definite meaning Moreover, the changes made in 
the Prayei-book at this time were not properly changes Those who 
made them expressly called them “explanations” But after the 
Puritans ın 1662 had called attention to the danger of the rubric, 
and after the commissioners had been at the trouble to rezast 16, 16 is 
strange that any reference should have been made to any ornaments 
of the tame of Edward VI It 1s, of course, possible that the revi- 
sionists of 1662 had forgotten all that the rubric originally meant 
They evidently supposed that the Puntans were aiming only at the 
surplice, and so determmed that the rubric should “ continue as 1t 
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was” And yet they did not suffer 1t to continue as 1t was, but in 
that spnit of passion, preyudice, and love of opposition which, alas! 
too clearly characterized other changes of this date, the rubric was 
made, if possible, more objectionable to the Puritans than ıb was 
before This seems to be the whole secret of the history of this 
rubiic There is no evidence whatever that the revisionists who 
recast 16 ever contemplated the iestoration of the pre-Reformation 
vestments 
Mr Puichas’s other offences had not even the plea of an ambiguous 
rubric Two indeed were dismissed fo. want of evidence. He 
carried a buetta in his hand, but ıt was not shown that he had put 
the fools’ cap on bis head There was.“ holy water” ın the Church for 
the use of the “faithful ,” but 1t was not proved that ıt had received 
consecration at the hands of Mr. Purchas The judge in the Court 
of Aiches had decided that Mr. Purchas could not lawfully mix 
water with the Communion wine at the time of the service, but that 
he might do ıt by stealth in the vestry, or ın his own house The 
jadges in the Privy Council, ‘however, decided that he must give 
the communicants undiluted wine They also pointed ont to him 
that the rubiic is very plain against wafer bread It says that “ the 
bread shall be such as is usual to be eaten” On the last and all- 
important question of how the “priest” should stand when he per- 
forms the awful act of consecration the judges had again to exercise 
their capacity for historical anquny Before the days of Ritualism, 
ub was always supposed that the north meant the north, and so the 
minister stood as directed in the 1ubric, at the north side of the 
Communion-table But Mı Purchas and his friends were capable of 
anewidea They said that a Communion-table had not four sides, 
but two sides and two ends, and as the table stood with one end 
towaids the noith and another towards the south, there was con- 
sequently no north side. And so they determined that the “ priest ” 
, was to stand on the northern pait of the west side with his back to 
the people But the rubric says that he ıs to break the bread 
“before the people,” which does not seem possible if the people are 
to be behind him, and his back turned upon them ‘The rubric 
involves the dilemma that eithe the north side must mean the north 
end, or “before the people ” must mean with the priest’s back to 
the people But this was not the fault of the rubric-maker The 
whole difficulty 1s cleared up by history At the Reformation, when 
the old stone altars were removed to sigmfy the abolition of the 
sacrifice of the mass, tables made of wood were put in their places 
These were to stand “m the body of the Church or chancel” As a 
matte: of fact, in the tame of the Communion they commonly.stood 
with the two ends east and west and the two sides north and south. 
There was then a proper north side, where the minister standing 
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to re-convert the ministers into “priests” and the wooden tables 
into altars, he ordered the tables to stand “ altar-wise,’’ as they now 
stand, with the sides east and west and the ends north and south 
He was resisted by Bishop Wihams and many of the bishops and 
clergy of his day, but the tables are now nearly all turned as he 
wished them, and hence the impossibility of propeily keeping a 
rubric which did not contemplate the tables standing as thev now 
stand. The judges, after making themselves acquainted with this, 
had no alternative but to determine that the only way to keep the 
rubric was to stand at the north end of the table. 

The case of Mr Bennet is at present before the Privy Council 
The Dean of Arches has already acquitted him, but only on the 
ground of a retiactation in the way of correcting the words in 
the first edition of his pamphlet At the Reformation special 
care was taken to exclude fiom our foimularies the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. Words more express than the Articles contain 
could not be devised, and facts more certain do not exist than 
that our Reformers died at the stake rather than believe this 
doctrine It is true that it can be modified. Because of our ignor- 
ance of what substance 1s, there may be a question as to what 1s 
‘changed. If the substratum of matter, as some metaphysicians 
have supposed, be merely spirit, then the presence of Christ’s body 
may be only the presence of a spirit This explanation may be found 
in some Roman Catholic writers , but it 1s not that of Trent It was 
not thut of the Roman Cathohe theologians in the time of Mary; 
rt was not even that of our Reformers This uncertainty of what 
substance is did not occur to them, certamly not as an explanation of 
transubstantiation Mr. Bennet did not scruple to wiite that we 
‘have the “visible presence of our Lord upon the altars of our 
chuches” The Dean of Arches said he ‘‘1ead these words with 
much surprise and sorrow” He said also, as he well might, that 
Mr Bennets language was “lamentably loose and inaccurate ,”’ but 
as the words were withdrawn, he gave Mr. Bonnet the benefit of a 
doubt that they may have meant more than he intended 

The acquittal was, however, expressly grounded on the conclusion 
that our formularies teach an “ objective, actual, and real presence,” 
external to the communicant. This judgment the judges in the 
Privy Council cannot fail to reverse if they go into the subject as 
thoroughly as they have done im the Purchas case. The Dean of 
Aiches went thiough a multitude of arguments and materials as the 
ground of his judgment, but they were all borrowed at second-hand 
from Pusey, Hook, and some other writers of the same school, whose 
authority is the authority of moonshine. There are some theories 
which have come to be generally received in the Church of England 
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Just because of the persistency with which they have been repeated 
by mterested paities. One of these 1s the behef on which the Dean 
of Aiches scemed chiefly to rest, that Ridley believed in the real, 
that 18 the “ objective,’ presence, and succeeded: in installing his 
view into’ Cranmer There is no authority whatever for the supposi- 
tron that Ridley believed in any “ objective”’ presence, and there 1s 
eyen less for the theory that he ın any way caused Cranmer to change 
his views Cranmer and Ridley both persisted ın using the rhetoric 
of the Fathers concerning Chiist’s presence in the sacrament But 
they both added that they meant only a sacramental presence, and 
this they distinctly explained as a mere figure, meaning that the 
bread was called Christ’s body because 16 represented Chiist’s body. 
The examiners at Oxfoid took “the extravagant language of the 
Fathers literally, and when they found that Cranmer, Ridley, and 
Latimer did not, also take ıt literally, they condemned them as 
heretics Ridley on his trial, made efforts to reconcile his views 
with the language of the F athers, but the explanations were so 
violent that all the Catholics hissed him * 

The Dean of Arches was misled by another theory, which 18 a 
pure invention of some of Mr Bennet’s friends ‘This is that our 
formularies were so framed as to “exclude the Zwinghian idea of a 
bare commemoration’ The truth is, that Zwingle never did teach 
any such doctrine of bare commemoration as is generally ascribed to 
him Moreover, whatever Zwingle’s doctiine was, our Reformers 
embraced ıt ın express words Nor 1s it a difficult question to know 
what Zwingle’s doctrme was in its main idea Cranmer said that 
Zwingle did not diffe: from Œcolampadius, that OScolampadius did 
not differ from Bucer, and that he himself did not differ from any of 
them They all taught a real presence, but only to the worthy 
recipient Christ was present to the faith of the believer Hooker 
and Waterland, two of the best authorities on such a subject, both 
declare expressly that this is the tiue doctrine of the formulaies of 
the Church of England A real presence in this sense has always 
been admitted, ond any extravagant or rhetorical language that may 
have been retained ın our formularies, has been retained with the 
understanding that ıt ıs to be interpreted only in this sense The 
. “real presence” of the Church of England is the presence which 
every Christian recognises ın every act either of true faith or true 
worship 

For all these judgments the Church of England is cause for 


* A remarkable case 1s the strange language of Augustine on Palm ymy (Vul 
xxx ), which 18 supposed to refer to David at Gath, an old version of 1 Sam aw 13, 
read, “ He carried himself ın his own hands ” This wes not truo, Augustine says, of 
David, but ıt was true of Christ, for when He instituted the sacrament “ He carned his 
body in his own hands” Ridley explained Augustine as mcaning the sacramental 
body, so that i æ sense Christ carried his body in his own hands 
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devout thankfulness It 1s now proved that there is a difference 
between license and lawlessness The law of progress is not 
impeded, but ıt has been made to appear that there are conditions 
which must be obeyed We have not to deal with mere abstract 
questions, but also with circumstances which we inherited and did 
not make It ıs not allowed us to break away by a ‘violent effort 
from the past There may be occasionally prophetic teachers with 
new truth, or with what they suppose to be new truth, severed by a 
wide interval from all that we have hitherto beheved But the 
course of the world 1s that these teachers be martyrs for what they 
have to teach In Mr Voysey’s case’ the judges wisely decided that 
though gieat license might be granted in the interpretation of the 
Articles, yet an entire departure from them could not be allowed 
Those who see further than their contemporaries, or who think they 
see further, have their choice either to break with the Church 
collective, or to wait till the hght is more generally diffused There 
are periods ım the history of progress when violent conflicts are 
inevitable There may be cuctumstances that bring about a separa- 
tion, as when the old prophets were stoned, or when the disciples of 
Jesus were thrust out of the synagogues But there are other times 
when those who see beyond the present can quietly wait without 
pourmg contempt and scorn on the beliefs of those who do not yet 
see as they do “If,” Mr Brooke says, “one believes in the pio- 
gress of revelation, one must also hold that truth must be continually 
reclothing itself.” He that has such a belief— 


‘Places his useless form upon the} shelf, as he binds and lays by a book 
which he has loved and diaimed day, foi 1t forms part of the history of his 
own giowth, and 1s part of the history of the woild’sieligious growth. I 
cannot endure the abuse which is lavished by some on bygone 1eligious 
systems, noi the vuulence with which some tuin upon then early beliefs, 
1b 1s the feeling of the mob and not of cultivated men ” ' 


There is a reverence due to old beliefs, and to those who still retain 
them This is a ieverence which has been yielded by all really wise > 
reformers, except when their reforms have been like the “ crackling 
of thorns beneath the pot” They have remembered the advice of 
Lessing —“ Thou able: spirit who art fretting and restless over the 
last page of the primer, beware! Beware of letting thy weaker 
fellow-scholar mark what thou perceivest afar off, or what thou ait 
* ‘beginning to see!” 

The result of these judgments is:‘to determine what aie the legal 
doctrines and practices of the Church It 1s well to: know this, as a 
point from which to start It does not follow that these doctrines 
are true, or that the mtual may not be changed. But ıt 1s something 
to know our true position. That we have all departed from the 
theology of the Articles of Religion, should not be concealed Nor is 
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it necessary, for this 1s done by express permission of the law But 
this should not lead us to ignore the truth concerning the Articles 
themselves We are not bound to take them as they were meant by 
those who wrote them, but we are bound to know honestly what was 
their first original and natural meaning To make them mean 
what they were never intended to mean is a greater sin than the sin 
of heresy itself When'we have seen farly what is their proper 
meaning, we can determine for ourselves how far we have departed 
from them, and how far we are justified in using the license which 1s 
allowed by the law of subscription When a clergyman ceases to 
believe them as thoroughly as Mr Voysey appears to have done, and 
feels lıke him called m the spirit of a prophet to denounce the theology 
which they teach, it 1s time for the law to speak. 

We admit, and the judges seemed to admit, that the nie cannot 
be diawn with absolute justice With the persons concerned, it 1s a 
matte: of conscience , with the Church if is a matter of duty for self- 
preservation , and with the judges ıt is a matter of determining what 
the doctiine or ritual of the Church is, and how far the law can give 
license Mr Voysey was condemned because he rejected the autho- 
rity of books ın the Bible, and denied doctrines, not on “critical 
grounds,” but according to his own “ private taste and judgment ” 
But the same thing might be said ın some sense of every heretic, 
whatever his learning or his discernment What are critical 
grounds to one are not critical grounds to another The judges 
here plainly recognised a kind of consciousness in the community 
of the Church, as represented by the learning of the general body 
of the clergy This 1s a vague rule, but sufficient for general use. 
When Mr. Voysey was citing passages fiom other heretics of the 
Church, Sir R Philhmore nghtly said that all these men should 
be prosecuted too Their heresies did not help Mr. Voysey, who 
was on his trial They had never been prosecuted, and if they 
had been, the law might have condemned them It ‘might, 
howeve1, also have embraced them without being capable of extend- 
ing compiehension to Mr. Voysey The result of the judgments 
as to doctrie plainly 1s, that the teaching of the formularies 
is to be the basis, that a wide margin will be left for freedom, and 
that the lımıts of this freedom will be fixed by a kind of common 
spirit of the Church. 

In regard to ritual, the law allows considerably less latatude than 
in respect of doctrine. The same judgment which has come on 
Mr Purchas may come on every other offender who has sinned after 
the similitude of his transgression ~While unprosecuted, a clergy- 
man may exercise liberty ın ritual, and depart from the law of the 
Church, but if he. provokes prosecution, his condemnation 1s sure * It 


` * The Bishop of Ely has recently given an instance of forbearance which, though, 
+ 
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may seem unfair to the High Church party that they are not to have 
the liberty ın mtual which ıs given to the other parties ın doctrine. 
It is now understood by all that mtual iepresents doctrine, that the 
vestments and posture bespeak a certain belief. The prohibition of 
them is, therefore, a denial that their doctrine is that of the Church 
of England. The inequality of freedom 1s not, however, so great as 
it appears at first sght High Churchmen are still at hberty by the 
license of law to hold ther views of the Eucharist They are only 
forbidden to be too obtrusive, to disturb the peace of parishes, or by 
extravagance to provoke a prosecution It is not to be regretted 
that this judgment sweeps far beyond mere ritualism It justly 
embraces the whole High Church party whose mnovations in the 
Reformed Church of England are distinctly traceable in history 
It has been a custom with this party from its earliest beginnings, 
which were towards the end of the reign of James I, to maintain 
that ıt represented the true Church of England Its first movement 
was to deny the Calvinism of the Articles of Religion, and to invent a 
theory unknown to the Reformers, that they were articles of peace 
intended to comprehend both paities It then, as we have already 
seen, put the conmunion-tables out of their place, and on this 
followed, for the most part ın our own day, the position of the clergy- 
man out of his place also But the law has met the transgressor, 
and determined that the High Church party, with its doctrines and 
customs, has never been moze than a party tolerated in the Church 
We have to be thankful for these judgments, because they deter- 
mine that we shall not go back to the theology of Rome, which has 
been already rejected, and because they leave room for progress 
under normal conditions A relaxed subscription to the Articles, 


on the whole, both generous and prudent, 1s } ct not what we should have recommended 
The Vicar of St Ives had introduced some novelties, and persisted ın some of the 
practices condemned in the recent judgments The parish churchwarden, Mr Read 
Adams, presented the vicar at the bishop’s visitation, and afterwards called upon the 
bishop to take action ın the case Hoas lordship dechned The churchwarden again 
wrote to the bishop, enclosing the following quotation from a letter by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury “Can a bishop's authority stand still while the affections of the people. 
are being alienated by practices intended to undo all the benefits which the Reformatron 
has conferied upon this country If the bishop is called upon by a proper authority, 16 
is evident that he must act, and it may be that he may find ıt necessary to act of Ins 
ownaccord In judging what 1s lawful in the Church, he must remember that he 1s a 
bishop of the Church of England and not that of Romes” The Bishop of Ely answered 
that he had resolved not to prosecute any of his clergy for small deflections from the 
rubric, and he was sure that the samo course would be adopted by the archbishop It 
cannot fairly be expected that the bishops should be involved ın the expense of a legal 
prosecution, yet 16 1s due to the people that they admonish offending vicars, and warn 
them of their danger ın departing from the laws of the Church Jf the last vestigo of 
a bishop’s authority is not entirely gone, he ought to be able to compel his clergy to a 
strict observance of the rubrics, when any parishioneis, much more a parsh church- 
warden, complams of therr violation This could be no hardship to the High Churchmen_ 
if the same conformity were exacted from overy clergyman of whatever purty when 
novelties were introduced into the service that alienated or divided the parishioners 
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but still a subscription, combines a basis with freedom Doubtless 
were the Articles to be written again, they would take another shape, 
but this 1s scarcely to be expected The alternatives are either to 
subscribe them or to set them aside. The latter, in some respects, 
would be the better if it were really practicable, but this is 
doubtful To subscribe them ıs not so great a hardship as to some 
men ıt appeais They embody substantially the doctrine which 
we still ‘believe; but under forms which the enlightened Christian 
consciousness has outgrown It has often been proposed to reduce 
subscriplion simply to the canonical Scriptures, but here we 
encounter the same difficulties. The senses ın which the Scriptures 
are believed are as varied as the senses put on the Articles of 
Religion The canon itself has to be settled, besides the genuineness, 
authenticity, authority, and inspiration of the different books It is 
indeed an anomaly to subscribe to doctrines as uf they were settled, 
and yet claim the freedom to regard them as open questions, but ıt 
is an anomaly from which at present there 1s no escape 

Last of all, but not least, we have cause to be thankful for the 
judgments that they furmsh a basis for the union and compiehension 
of all Chiistians within fixed yet wide boundaries The judgments 
in the cases of the Ritualists declare distinctly with legal and 
historical evidence that sacerdotalsm is simply tolerated in the 
Chuich of England, but that its vagaries and eccentticities are not 
to be endured. Itis a great matter to have ıt distinctly proclaimed 
that the pretensions of a priesthood have no true home in the Church 
of England We have borne with them hitherto because we knew 
‘ that they had no real foundation, and were sometimes to be over- 
looked because of the sincerity of those who held them Their only 
alarming feature was their claim to be essentially of the Church of 
England, but this 1s now removed The sacerdotal principle 1s 
incompatible with progress. It represents a view of revelation 
‘different fiom that which we must now embrace, and m which rests 
our only hope of an enlightened conception of Christianity, and a 
ploper understanding between differing communities of Christian 
‘men Saceidotahsm must ever be ın harp opposition to all which 
differs from it In accordance with this, ıt now claims independence 
of the State, and refuses obedience to the law It wishes to be a law 
to itself, on the ground of 1ts supposed Divme appomtment to be the 
channel of truth to the world . This claim is consistently made only 
by the Roman Catholic, who holds with ıt belief in an infallible 
Church But the Church of England as mterpreted by the law of 
England is found to rest on aviother basis It acknowledges no 
priesthood and no infallbility, but submits to the same law of 
progress which rules alike the Church and the world. 
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A n the Gospel of St. John was first given to the world, ıt 
appeared as a small separate publication Any reader who 
might glance over 1ts pages would see at once that 1 was a religious 
work respecting Jesus Christ, to whom some new revelation was 
attributed , and that the writer’s aim was to communicate a know- 
ledge of facts and doctrines, which he regarded as both certain and 
important If the-reader was acquamted with the other Gospels, a 
cursory perusal of this one would show remarkable agreements and 
differences. Like them, 1t 1s chiefly occupied with the last days of 
our Loid’s history ; but the preceding portion ıs very unlike Less 
than the others has ıt the character of a complete biography; nor 
does ıt profess to be an account of the public ministry of Jesus The 
«plan is simple, but pecular After an introduction which connects 
the new revelation’ with the old, and a statement of the first testı- 
monies to Jesus, as the Messiah, the Son of God, the writer gives 
Ins own account of what he describes as a Divine manifestation * A 
series of events are related, some miraculous and some not, but all 
symbolical as well as real, and with these a'series of conversations 
and discourses, addressed to mnquirers or to opponents. The wedding 
at Cana, and the purification of the Temple, are the first of these 
events, and they are followed by the conversations with the Jewish 
«1 lyu 11, «su 45 
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teacher and the Samaritan woman, both referring’to the new life 
' which comes from the knowledge of God. In the early chapters the 
favourable acceptance of the ministry of our Lord in Jerusalem, 
Judea, and Samaria, is recorded, but the hostihty of the rulers 1s 
noticed in connection with his first public act, and this, ere long, led 
to his departure for Galilee.* From the fifth to the tenth chapters 
the opposition of the rulers 1s more fully related m connection with 
four Jewish festivals At one of these he stayed m Galilee because 
the Judæans sought to kill Him, and on the three other occasions 
when He appeared in Jerusalem and taught, He was driven away 
by the violence of his enemies Fiom the eleventh chapter to the 
seventeenth, events and discourses are related which continue the 
ccount of the manifestation of Christ, and conduct to the close 
The raising of Lazarus ıs recorded, with the lessons then repeated 
respecting the eternal life, seen ın Jesus and recerved from Him, and - 
the determination of the rulers no longer to defer the execution of 
the hostile designs which they had cherished from the begining. 
The supper at Bethany, and the entry to the Holy City, are two 
events, followed by the last public discourses of our Lord, declaring 
that his death would be for the life of the world After this the 
writer gives his own reflections, accounting for the rejection of Jesus, 
notwithstanding his wonderful works, and adding a summary of the 
words of Jesus respecting his relation to the Father + Two other 
symbolical actions, the washing the Apostles’ feet, and the Last 
Supper, piecede the full account of the last conversations of Jesus 
. After this theré ıs the narrative of his apprehension, trial, death, and 
resurrection, as in the other Gospels. Though the references to 
times and places are peculiarly distinct, the work has not at all the 
characte: of a consecutive history It does not profess to be any- 
thing of the kind. The writer shows how words and works, which 
afforded progiessively the knowledge of Jesus Christ, were accepted 
by some as a message from heaven, and iejected by others with 
increasing enmity. What the’ manifestation of Christ was im its 
chief characteristics, how it was received and resisted, and how ıt 
triumphed, are here seen in a selection of events and discourses 
The statements of the introduction respecting the previous revelations 
of God are shown to be true of the revelation now given in Jesus 
Christ “ The light shines ın the darkness” ‘He came to his own 
people, and they accepted Him not” “ But such as received Him,” 
of every race, they became “ children of God ” ` 
Who' wrote these things? 1s an inquiry, certainly important, 
though not mdispensable In seeking an answer to this question, ıt 
is natural and proper to begin with what 1s near and certain, not with 
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what is distant and doubtful We have the book before us Does 
the writer show anythıng of himself? What 1s there ın his work to 
confirm or contradict such indications of authorship? And, lastly, 
what may we learn from ancient testimony respecting its author? 


I. 


What docs the writer show of himself ? 

1 It is manifest that, whatever his name and station, and when- 
ever he wrote, the writer was a Christian, possessing the faith in 
Jesus which he sought to promote It 1s equally evident that the 
features of our Lord’s character to which he gives most prominence 
are truthfulness and lore ‘These, as springing from faith ın God, and 
as exercised for the good of men, are the chief points illustrated by 
the narratives, and inculcated by the discourses All that is said 
and done is described as testimony to the truth God is to be 
honoured by the ¢ruth, men are to be benefited by the treth; 
opposition must be expected on account of the ruth, but for the 
truth one should wish to live, and for the t uth one should be willing 
to dic The writer states these things of the Master, and with 
evident sympathy, showing the same spirit The character, then, of 
the wiiter, as shown in his work, 1s a sufficient ground for confidence 
in lis truthfulness As we become acquainted with him, we feel 
that he could not be false on any subject, still less could he give false 
testimony respecting One whom he supremely loved and honourcc 
The awe which, on several occasions noticed by him, prevented the 
Apostles from questioning the Loid, the wiiter felt; and he could 
never think of adorning with human fictions what he revered as a 
Divine reality It may be said that good men have not been always 
truthful, and that pious fiauds have not been uncommon. This we 
must allow, but still maintain that there 1s nothing to shake our con- 
fidence in tho writer of this Gospel Christians have been false, 
when forgetting the truthfulness of their Lord, but not when com- 
mending this giace, and inspued by its influence. They have 
stooped to deception, when temporary dissimulation seemed to offor 
some gieat advantage, but not when tbere was no semblance of 
necessity, no apparent good to be gained by falsehood Pious frauds 
have always come fiom the absence of faith m Christ, and are utterly 
incompatible with the loving, reverential trust which the wiiter 
manifests They are as contiary as ght and darkness If the 
writer did not believe that Jesus changed water into wine, healed by 
a word the child in Capernaum, and the sick man at Bethesda, that 
Ife fed five thousand men with a few loaves and fishes, and walked 
on the lake of Galilee, that He gave sight to the blind man in 
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Jerusalem, and raised the dead at Bethany, why did he say these 
things? There was no necessity for these statements, nor any 
prospect of domg good by such-a series of falsehoods We only 
say now that most certainly the writer himself fully believed in the 
reality of what he has recorded 

But, though he could not be a deceiver, might he not be deluded, 
and deliver as facts the fictions formed ın the minds of others? We 
ask, does he write as one who had learnt from the reports of others? 
or as one who had himself seen and heard what he relates? Here, 
too, there is no place for doubt. 

2 Itis quite certam that the writer wished to be EEE as an 
original witness. There is no acknowledgment of dependence, nor 
the shghtest mdication of it. On the contrary, at the beginning and 
towards the close of the work, the writer claims for himself the 
authority of an eye-witness.* “ We beheld his glory.” “He who has 
seen has testified’? And throughout all the nariatives and discourses 
details are given which no tradition would preserve or produce, 
which are natural m the testimony of an eye-witness, but 1m later 
works could only be the counterfeits of such testimony Who but 
an eye-witness, or one wishing to be so regarded, would 1elate that 
it was near the tenth hour of the day, when Jesus invited to his house 
the two disciples of John—or state the number, material, and size 
of the water vessels used at the wedding ın Cana—or notice that 16 
was the sixth hour of the day when Jesus sat by the well of Sychar, 
and that the woman left her pitcher when she went back to the 
town— or that the loaves given to the multitude were of bailey, and 
that there was much grass in the place—or that the disciples had 
rowed twenty-five or thirty furlongs when the Lord came to them on 
the water—or that Jesus spat on the ground, made clay, of the 

‘spittle, anomted the eyes of the blind man, and sad, “Go wash m 
the pool of Siloam’’—-or mention that one of his discourses was 
spoken ın the treasury of the Temple, and one m Solomon’s porch? 
Who but an eye-witness, or one wishing to be so regarded, could give 
the naiative of Martha and Mary, with the mourning and question- 
ing people who accompanied them to the grave, and describe the 

, manifest sympathy of Jesus, his mward stiuggle, his tears, the 

» lifting up of his ayes, the expression of praise, the loud voice, the 
figure coming out of the tomb, with the hands and feet bound and 
the face covered——or state that at the supper ın Bethany, Lazarus 
sat with the guests, while Martha served, and Mary poured the pre- 
cious ointment on the feet of the Lord—or that Greeks mm the 
Temple court came to Philip, that he mentioned thar request to 
Andrew, and that these two disciples then spoke to Jesus—or, again, 
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that Jesus, when with the Apostles the mght before his death, rose 
from the supper-table, laid aside his garments, took a towel and 
guided himself, poured water into a basin, and began to wash the 
disciples’ feet—or that Pete. suggested to another Apostle that a 
question should be asked, and 1t was so answered that one knew what 
the others did not, respecting the traitoi—or that Peter began the 
conversation after supper, and was followed by Thomas, and then by 
Philp, and then by Judas, not Iscariot—or that in the middle of the 
conversation there was a change of attitude, Jesus bidding them all 
to arise? Who but an eye-witness, or one wishing to be so regarded, 
would relate that Peter drew his sword, and cut off the mght ear of 
Malchus, the High Priest’s servant—-that Peter and another disciple 
followed Jesus into the palace court, that the other disciple went in 
with Jesus, while Peter stood without, that the other disciple spoke 
to the portress and biought in Peter? The mention of these parti- 
culars 1s natural, 1f the writer was this disciple, but not otherwise 
Subsequently, we have the running of two discyples to the empty 
tomb, the arrival first of the disciple whom Jesus loved, the bending 
down, the sight of the linen clothes and the handkerchief, the entry 
of Peter, and then of the other disciple, with the confession of his 
want of faith The evidence of these details, and many more might 
be given, ıs cumulative <A few instances might be set aside, but 
the collective proof is to most minds conclusive No traditions 
would preserve such particulars, and no mythical tendencies would 
produce them. They are either most skilful artistic counterfeits of 
reality, or the sumple marks of the testimony of one who was pre- 
sent at the scenes described, and wrote what he himself remembered 
Such statements, often repeated for the instruction of others, would 
be well preserved ın the writer’s mind; and so the remembrances 
of youth would be retained, with their original freshness, even to old 
age ` 

3 Many of the statements noticed only show that the testımony 
is professedly that of an eye-witness, a disciple of Jesus, but many 
show also that this disciple was an Apostle Nothing ıs recorded 
but what one of the Apostles might have seen and heard, but there 
is much of which they were the only witnesses. There 1s no sign 
anywhere of the ignorance and uncertainty of one who used the 
testimonies of others , but the author invanably writes as one who had 
himself the highest authority The narratives are not only clear and 
consistent in detail, but for religious mstruction they are complete 
The conversations and discourses not only contain minute particulars, 
such as one present would notice and record; but they are all appro- 
priate to speakers and occasions, and they are thus given when only 
Apostles were present. Who but, an Apostle could relate the moi- 
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dents and conversations of the Last Supper? Here it 1s quite clear 
that the writer wished to be regarded as one of those who saw and 
heard what ıs related. If we are certain of his truthfulness, we may 
be equally certam that he was one of the Twelve Apostles 
4, There are mdications 1n the work that the writer was John, the 
son of Zebedee and Salome, the brother of James The proof of 
this identity 1s contained ın seven passages of a sumilar kind, which 
o refer to a disciple, without mentioning his name The most mpor- 
- tant of these follows the account of the death of Jesus (xix 389) 
“ He who has seen has testified, and his testimony is true , and he knows 
that he declares what 1s true, that you may have faith” The testimony 
is that of the spectator, “he who has seen,” but the purpose must be 
that of the writer, for ıt respects the readers of the Gospel Only 1f the 
writer was himself the witness, could the consciousness of the truth- 
fulness of the witness be added to the assertion of the truth of his 
testimony, ‘he knows that he declares what 1s true ” And only if the 
writer and the witness are the same, could it be said that the object 
, of the witness was “that you may have faith ” Moreover, if the writer 
were not himself this witness, he would surely say something of one 
to whose testimony he so emphatically refers The witness and the 
writer are professedly identical , and xf the truthfulness of the writer 
be considered, and the purpose here attributed to the witness be 
compared with the writer’s subsequent statement respecting the pur- 
pose of the whole book, it will appear quite certam that the writer 
was himself the witness whose testimony is given.* Of this witness 
something more may be learnt from précedmg statements. The 
disciple whom Jesus loved stood by the cross with Mary, the mother 
of the Lord, and she was committed to his care. He is the only 
disciple mentioned, beside the women, and therefore the only one to 
whom, according to the narrative, the testimony concérning the 
death of Jesus could be referred. The name of the disciple whom 
Jesus loved, to whose care Mary was entrusted, could not be unknown, 
and would surely be given, if the writer and this disciple were not 
the same person In three other.passages mention is made of the 
disciple whom Jesus loved, and in all there is the same proof that 
the writer refers to himself, accepting the desciiption given to him 
by his brethren. The name. could not be omitted from ignorance, 


and the use of a description instead of a proper name, when the’ 
_ names of the other Apostles are given, would be unnatural and 


unaccountable, 1f the writer were not himself the discrple whom 
Jesus loved He to whom Peter spoke m the Last Supper, who ran 
with Peter to the tomb, and who was the first to recognise the Lord, 
when again with Peter ın the boat, could not bean unknown disciple 
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The description and the association pomt only to St John* This 
is admitted by adverse critics. One of the most learned says “It 
is plain that the author meant his work to be taken for the Apostle’s. 
It was composed in a way to convey the impression that 1t proceeded 
from an Apostle especially beloved by the Master, and admitted to 
His secret thoughts” Then we say, ıt ıs what ıt professes to be. 
Such indications of an assumed personality are unparalleled One 
so truthful as this writer, so full of faith and reverence, could not 
falsely pretend to be an eye-witness, and to be the Apostle John It 
18 quite impossible The last two verses of the book do not appear 
to have been written by the Evangelist They give, with a change 
of number and person, the testimony of a contemporary who deemed 
1t enough to say that the writer of the Gospel was the beloved 
disciple, and that his testamony was true 


IT 


i 


Does the character of the work agree with the profession of the 
writer, that he was an Apostle? 

J. The representation which 1t gives of the person of our Lord 1s 
some proof of this Though quite consistent with the picture drawn 
by the other Hvangelists, 1t 1s different The incidents added to the 
life of Christ by the apocryphal Gospels are plainly human inventions ; 
and the views they offer of his character only obscure and disfigure 
it But wherein this Gospel differs from the writings of the other 
Evangelists, itis only by the more intimate and complete knowledge 
_which it shows The writer says that he beheld the glory of Christ, 
and his work manifests this; for the portrait could be drawn only by 
one who beheld the Divine original Think of his sympathy with 
family joys at the wedding feast, and with family sorrows at the funeral 
of a friend, of his compassion ın removing sickness, and supplying 
food; and of his exercise of miraculous power only as a means for 
promoting that faith which releases from sin, and gives new life to 
the soul. Remember his primary regard for Jews, and his equal 
love of Gentiles,—his human weakness and tenderness, sitting 
wearied at the well, weeping with the mourners, troubled by the 
wickedness of a disciple, and then his Divine digmty, ‘when 


xm 24, xx 2, XX1 T The association 1s the same im the other two passages, 
and the absence of the description 18 easily explamed The companion of Andrew 1s 
not separately referred to, and the companion of Peter, when they went together to the 
palace, 1s appropriately described as an acquamtance of the High Priest (1 41, xvi 16). 
Additional confirmation may be found in the absence of the distinguishing title, the 
Baptist, when the prophet John 1s mentioned—in the description of Salome, his mother, 
as the sister of Mary —and ın the position of the sons of Zebedee, after the other Apostles 
(xix, 25, xx 2) +a 14 
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meekly remonstrating with an enraged people, and calmly reproving 
unjust judges Consider his diligence in active service, his 
prudence ın avoiding needless danger, his readiness to suffer when 
the time came, his constant acknowledgment of dependence on the 
Father who sent Him, whose work He did, whose glory He sought, 
to whose will He submitted , and then the declaration of his autho- 
rity over all mankind, to teach, to govern, and to save Observe his 
solitarmess, as separate from sinners, above the comprehension and 
sympathy of his dıscıples, alone ın a world of darkness, and disorder, 
and wrong, and then his confidence that the light which came from 
Him would enhehten the world, that his disciples, in the strength 
imparted by Him, would overcome the world, that they would all 
be raised by Him to the glory of the sons of God, that his self- 
sacrificing love'would draw all hearts to Him im willing subjection ; 
that by purity and patience He should accomplish the Father’s pur- 
pose, beng the Lamb of God, to take away the sins of the world 
Could the portrait, of which this is a feeble outline, be given by any 
but an Apostle? It is the only supplement to the other Gospels 
which does not dishonour Christ It alone declares more fully the 
glory of the Lord 

2. The special aim of this Gospel is a further proof of 1ts apostolic 
origin. The general design is declared at the close of the twentieth 
chapter; and this ıs the same for all the Gospels. The peculiarity of 
this book is, that ıt 1s evidently intended to produce that form of 
Christian faith which must first have been received by an Apostle, 
and which in Christians of after times may be generally attributed, 
more or less, to the influence of this book. A lovimg trust ın the 
person of Jesus Christ 1s the characteristic of the writer, and the 
promotion of this faith appears to be his constant aim All that is 
recorded serves to declare and illustrate the character of the Son of 
God, as coming from the Father to draw men to Himself by love and 
goodness vidently, the writer of this book had a strong personal 
affection for Jesus Christ , and so had the other Apostles, with one 
exception. Whatever their deficiencies and faults, they loved and 
trusted Him; not his words, nor his works, so much as Himself The 
other Evangelists relate discourses which refer to details of duty, and 
the diversities of men’s condition, but, according to this Evangelist, 
the knowledge of Christ comprehends the principles of all duty, and 
is sufficient for all classes Faith ın Him renders other motives to 
right conduct of less importance. They are the lower teaching 
which others can give who are not Apostles The holy love of the 
Saviour of the world is here shown, as only an Apostle could declare 
it—a love, Divine and human, sympathizing with human joys and 
sorrows, but ever seeking to remove sin; patiently enduring the 
opposition of men, in the assurance of an appomted service, accord- 
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ing to the will and for the glory of the Father The other Gospels 
give more fully the earthly life of our Lord, here the 1esults of this 
knowledge are declared as the consequences of the past and the 
effects of the present life of Ilim who ıs ever the same, exalted 
above the heavens, but present by his Spuit, the power of an endless 
life, ın the hearts of all who know and love Him 

3 The peculiar relation of the fourth Gospel to the other thice is 
additional evidence of its authenticity That ıt came after the others 
is universally allowed , but that ıt belongs to the age of the Apostles 
appeais from the similarity of its styic, statements, and spit 
Where the everts related in the other Gospels are referied to, there 
is perfect agreement, but entire mdependence The differences 
which are manifest ın every part show that the writer neve: copied 
from the other evangelists, and never caied for consistency with 
them Butin these differences there are no contradictions They 
have been often asserted, but never proved. Inferences from the 
various accounts are contrary, and this is all But that plavsible 
inferences fiom partial errdence should be disprovcd by further evı- 
dence ıs the common experience of every day, it 1s so 1n all judicial, 
scientific, and historical imvestigations That St John should give 
his testimony, independently of the other Evangelists, 1s what might 
be expected of him, but that any Christian writer of a later age should 
compose a work merely from fancy or tradition, sometimes relating 
the same and sometimes different things, and that the accounts 
should fit into one another so that there should be no real incon- 
sistency, but perfect haimony—this ıs a supposition on every account 
unreasonable The agreement of narratives that are independent, 
but complementary, 1s among the surest proofs of genumeness Even 
mote conclusive is the evidence afforded by the consistency of mde- 
pendent delineations of character, when that character 1s absolutely 
unique No accident or skill could produce the formal difference 
and essential agreement which we sec, when the representation of 
Jesus Christ here given 1s compared with that of the othe: Gospels. 
There 1s the same combination of the natural and supernatural, the 
national and the univeisal, the human and the Divine. 

+ That this work was not written, as some suppose, ın the middle 
of the second century, appcais from the entire absence of all marks 
of that time Can it be supposed that the writer carefully abstained 
fiom using the terms and alluding to the opinions of his own age— 
that he removed himself altogether from its influence, so that there 
should be no sign of the thoughts and practices of men around him ? 
No truthful person would aim at this, and the most skilful would 
fal Every litcrary production, treating of matters of great present 
personal interest, 1s sure to betray itself, if not genuine, by manifest- 
ing the spirit of its age, by supporting or opposing, directly or 
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indirectly, the views and sentiments of the time There1s an immense 
difference between the books of the New Testament and all the 
Christian literature. of the next century Now the Gospel of St. 
John has all the characteristics of the one class and none of thé. 
‘other The second century was distinguished from the first by meta- 
physical discussions respecting the nature of Christ, by the unsettled 
claims of Church officers, and by the peculiar efficacy attributed to 
the sacraments Of these controversies there is mm this Gospel no 
sign The many strange speculations of the second century respect- 
ing the mysteries of the Divine Nature are not referred to in any 
way. The teaching of this Gospel is evidently prior to the heresies 
which then arose, and to the forms of expression then adopted by 
many orthodox writers The reading ın the epistle, “The Father, 
the Word, and the Holy Spit,” 1s shown to belong to a later age 
by the use of unscriptural correlatives And so the reading in the 
2ntroduction of the Gospel, “ The only begotten God,” 1s manifestly 
the phraseology of the Fathers Nothing like 1t1s to be found mm the 
writings of St John, or anywhere in the New Testament or the Old * 

The organization of the Church, and the authority of its officers, 
were in the second century subjects of much interest, and þe- 
came in the following the occasions of much controversy Here 
they are not referred to. . The Apostles are described as witnesses for 
Christ; this was their glory, and it is said that the results of their 
ministry, when they ieceived the Spirit of Christ, would be hke 
his—the sins of some being removed, and the sins of others retamed. 
This is all that 1s said of Church government + 

As little reference is made to the sacraments Neither the institu- 
tion of Christian baptism nor of the Communion service is noticed. 
There are two figurative passages often appealed to as showing the 
peculiar nature and necessity of these rites, but the proof depends 
entirely on the imcongruous interpretation of metaphors ` The 
statements of the third and sixth chapters, whatever their sense, 
certainly are not such as a writer of the second century would intro- 
duce,—not uf he wished to support the doctrines of spuitual birth by 
the water of baptism, and of spiritual sustenance by the bread 
of priestly consecration , nor if he wished to oppose these opinions $ $ 

Lastly, there are none of the mistakes respecting places, seasons, 
and persons, which might be expected in a writer of the second century. 
They who invent tales of other countries and times avoid difficult 
and dangerous details, or they are sure to be exposed by the mcon- 
sistencies and inaccuracies which always mark traditionary legends 
‘and literary impostures The hostile criticisms to which this Gospel 
has been subjected, make more manifest its truth. 

That any writer of the second century should be able to give, with 
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perfect accuracy, a large number of particulars iespecting a former 
age, a different people and country, 1s one improbability Then that 
he should avoid all indications of his own age is another impro- 
babihty That, being a truthful Christian, he should wish to conceal 
his distance fiom the events related, and to represent himself as 
an eye-witness, even the Apostle John, ıs another separate ım- 
probability That he should give a view of the person of Christ, 
surpassing ın human tenderness and Divine dignity that of the other 
Evangelists, and more conducive to Christian comfort and umprove- 
ment than any other book, this ıs another umprobebility That ıt 
should differ so much fiom the other Gospels, and agree so well, 1s 
another But all these combined impiobabilities must be accepted, 
if we take this Gospel to be the composition, honess or dishonest, of 
any Christian of the second century, or of any onc but the Apostle 
To all these two further improbabilities must be added—that the 
writer of such a work should be always in what ıs called miaculous 
concealment, and’ that, within thirty or forty years of 1ts composi- 
tion, 16 should be 1ecerved by Christians of distant countries and 
conflicting parties as of apostolical authouty, a work the genuime- 
ness of which was above controversy 

The evidences to which we have primarily referred, the profession 
of the writer, and the confirmations found in his work, are evidences 
which all readeis can understand and feel We may therefore con- 
sider the common belief of Christians, in all subsequent ages, as 
resting mainly on this foundation, and declaring its sufficiency. 
Few could. know anything of ancient testimonies, and works sup- 
ported only by eaily traditions were soon neglected The faith that 
rests merely on tradition can only have the value of the primary autho- 
rities, and becomes feebler with the lapse of time But that which 
rests on the moral character of a writer and his work becomes firmer 
the longer ıt lasts, every generation setting its seal to the judgment 
of those which preceded We do not believe merely because of what 
we see, nor merely because of what others have said, respecting the 
book and its author, but we believe because evidence which seems 
satisfactory to our own minds, has produced the same conviction im 
the minds of nearly all Christian men, of every age and country 

What, then, are the adverse reasons which modern criticism has 
discovered? The most plausible objections are drawn from the con- 
tents of the book , but these appear to rest on gratuitous assumptions 

1. It is said that the view given of the public ministry of our 
Lord differs in time, and place, and character from the statements 
of the other Evangelists But there ıs nothing to show that 1t was 
the writer’s purpose to relate the public ministry of Christ. This 
us occasionally referred to, but only ın brief general statements. 
Respecting 1ts duration, the other Evangelists notice one spring in this 
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period, and one Passover 1s noticed here,“ so that, according to all, 
there were two years, and no moieis declared Of the places men- 
tioned, they refer chiefly to Galilee and Perma, because the public 
mhimstry which they relate was ın those provinces, but they show 
that the mimstry of Christ did not begm ın Galilee, and that He 
often taught ın Jerusalem.t St. John refers chiefly to Jerusalem, 
because the opposition to Jesus which he describes began and pre- 
vailed there , but he shows that the mimstry ın Galilee attracted most 
notice + As different subjects are narrated,’ different localities are 
mentioned Of the popular discourses of our Lord, the other Gospels 
supply many examples, but in this Gospel not one ıs recorded St 
John relates conversations with mquirers, and adversaries, and with 
the Apostles, but only a few sentences addressed to the people in 
general -The words, therefore, differ, ın subject and style, from the 
‘popular discourses. of the other Gospels, but the teaching 1s always 
consistent, and the controversies ın all are similar ` The early 
assumption of the office of Messiah 1s said to be peculiar to this 
Gospel, but ıt 1s clearly shown ın all The testimony of the prophet 
John, the sermon at Nazareth, and the sermon on the mount, are 
obviously Messianic in the highest sense. All the works of Jesus 
were to show that He was the Christ, and in this character He spoke 
from the first; what was avoided and forbidden bemg the merely 
verbal statements, which would be useless and inyunous. 

The yiew given by St John of the person and character of our 
Lord ıs also said to be inconsistent with that given by the other 
Evangelists That there 1s difference 1s obvious, but ıt is only such — 
as would naturally result from differences in the position and purpose 
of the writers The Christ of the synoptical gospels ıs as lofty im 
his assertion of Divine authority, as wide in his claims to the love 
and trust and obedience of the world, and as severe in his denuncia- 
tions of falsehood and wrong, as the Christ of St John And the 
Christ of St John 1s as perfectly human, as humble ın acknowledging 
dependence on the Father, as gentle in his conduct to all, as the 
Christ of the other Gospels The moral character 1s exactly the 
same-——the same supreme regard to the honour of the Father, the 
same sympathising love for all meri, the same lowliness and dignity, the 
same piudence and fearlessness, the same devotedness to truth and. 
the moral welfare of mankind a 

2. Besides these general alleged dissimilarities, it is said that there 


_are statements in this Gospel directly contrary to those of the other 


evangelists, showing that in one or the other we must have erroneous 

traditions. The most important of these are chronological, respecting 

the time of the purification of the Temple, of the Last Supper of our 

Lord, and of Pilate’s sentence St. John relates a purification of the 
* Matt xn 1, Jéhnvi 4 + Matt iv 12, vun 37 t+ vi 2, vn 41 
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Temple at the commencement of the ministry of Christ, and the other 
Evangelists relate a similar even at the close * That the piofanation 
of the Temple, allowed by the priests for the sake of private gain, 
should be reproved at the beginning, 1s smely what might be 
expected, and that the people should support even a strange: in 
practical protest against such a wrong, ıs not at all aoro bable 
Then that the abuse, ceasing for a while, should be renewed, 1s very 
hkely , and that the correction should be i1epeated ıs equally pro- 
bable The first event is not mentioned by the other evangelists, for 
they say nothing of the period ın which it occurred , and the second 
is not mentioned by St John, for he says httle of the last public 
ministry in Jerusalem, and for his purpose the first was sufficient 
The differences ın detail, and ın connection, show that two different 
events are related The supposed contradiction results from a sup- 
posed identity, of which there 1s no proof 

Of the time of the Last Supper ıt may be said, that the alleged 
discrepancy arises from taking one meaning of- ambiguous terms, 
maoxa and mapaskevy, When another 1s equally supported by usage, 
and better suits the connection The other evangelists state that the 
first meal of the Passover festival preceded the Crucifixion, and St 
John 1s supposed to state that ıt followed. Now St John states that 


before the Passover—before the Supper with which the festival 


began—Jesus gave some pecular manifestation of his love to the 
Apostles, and He did this by washing their feet + After the Supper, 
He was thought to give direction respecting some other meals and 
sacrifices of the festival t The priests who went to Pilate, wishing 
to share ın such services, would not defile themselves by entering 
.the residence of a Gentile§ In the New Testament, besides this 
passage, the expression, “to eat the Passover,” occurs only in 
reference to one event—the Last Supper of our Lord They who 
ate the lamb on the evening of the first day of the festival were said 
to eat the Passover But so ıt mght be said of those who afterwards 
shared also in the other sacrificial meals of the festival In the Old 
Testament other sacrificial meals are called the Passover, and to eat 
of these 1s said to be to eat the festival || On the prepaiation day 
which belonged to the festival—the day before the Sabbath—Jesus 
was condemned and crucified |] The testimony of St John agrees 
exactly with that of the other Evangelists; for he does not say, as 1s 
usually supposed, that the Supper was before the festıval, but that 
the manifestation of the love of Christ was before the festival, and 
He washed the disciples’ feet before the evening meal with si the 
festival began His direction was supposed to be for the next 
morning. In the same day, not in the following, the priests wished 


* Johnu 14, Matt xx 12 + xu 1 Į auu 29. § avin 28 
| Deut xvi 2, 2 Chron axxy 7—9, xxx 22 Tan 14, Mark av 42 
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to share in the sacrifices of the festival. In the festival, and not before 
it,’ Barabbas was released, and Jesus condemned + g = 
The other supposed discrepancy ıs ın the time of the Crucifixion. 
This 1s stated by St Mark to have been ın the thud hour of the day, 
and the other Evangelists, by their reference to the sixth hour, 
confirm this statement. Of the time of the Crucifixion St John says 
nothing, but he speaks of the time of Pulate’s sentence Before 
describing the close of the judicial proceedings, he notices that the 
day was the preparatiou day, and the hour as the sixth——not the 
sixth, or near to this, but like it, taken for ıt The sixth hour was 
the usual time for closing the courts, and the third the usual time 
fo. opening them But the tual began at dawn—three hours before 
the usual time——and this was that ıt might end earlier, because of 
the commg Sabbath The dawn had been taken as the third hour, 
and therefore the third hour was ds the sixth; and sentence was 
then pronounced The narrative of St John shows that the Cruci- 
fixion was in the early part of the day, and proves that he did not 
put the sentence so late as the middle of the day į 
3. Other ambiguities have given rise to other apparent contradic- 
tions To know a person may denote a general acquaintance, où some 
' particular knowledge If the statement of the prophet John,§ “I 
knew Him not,” be taken yn the former sense, ıt 1s contrary to the 
testimony of St Matthew,|| but 1f in the latter, ıt 1s quite con- 
sistent. The prophet had given this testimony, “ Behold the Lamb 
of God, who beareth away the sin of the wold? Of the design and 
` source of t/zs knowledge he speaks when he says, “I had not known 
Him, but that He might be manifest to Israel,” and again, “ I had not 
known Him, but He who sent me to baptize with water, He told me ” 
In some connections varpis denotes one’s native country, but in 
otheis the town of one’s family The difficulty of the statement that 
Jesus went into Galilee, because a prophet has no honour in his own 
country, 1s 1emoved by a more correct translation Jesus went into 
the country of Gahlee, because a prophet has no honour in the town 
of bis family J 
Jn some connections zpo refers to time, but in others to place, a 
front of, suggesting opposition The difficulty of the statement, 
that all who preceded Jésus were thieves and 1obbers, is removed by 
the local interpretation which the connection requires. Jesus said, 
“Tam the door for the sheep”—the door of the fold “They who 
came mm fiont of me’’—the door, stopping the way of the sheep— 


+ John xvin 39 
t For a further statement of evidence on this subject, I may be allowed to 10fer to a 
note to the Gospel of St Maik, where the date of the Last Supper 1s discussed (p 167) 
J Mark xv 25, John xix 14 Maimonides, quoted by Lightfoot on St- Mark, 
Horat Sat 1 9,35, Mart Epig iv 8, Sueton Claud 34, Joseph Vit 54 
§1 31 || am 14 , Wav 44 
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“ they are thieves and robbers ””—even as they who did not enter by 
the door * - 

So épxera: may mean either goes or comes, referring to the place 
where motion begins, or where ıt ends If Mary Magdalene were 
said to come to ihe sepulchre when ıt was still dark, the statement 
would be contrary to that of another Evangelist, but not if she is 
saiad to go there It was dark when she left | her Die at a distance; 
but the brief twilight passed, and the sun had msen, when, with her 
companions, she arrived at the sepulchre t 

The way in which the writer of this Gospel refers to the Jews has 
been urged as a strong objection to apostolic authorship But that 
the writer was a Jew by education is certain from the style, the 
references to the Hebrew text of the Old Testament, and the entie 
character of the work. This difficulty, too, results from keeping to 
one signification of an ambiguous term The designation of a part 
of the Jewish people, Iovéato., was extended to the whole, but ıt 
continued to be used in the narrower as well as ın the wider sense. 
When natronal affairs are referred to, the wider meaning must be 
taken, but when some of the people are distinguished fiom others, 
or the rulers are referred to, the narrower sense 1s given The Pass- 
over was that of the Jews; but a Judsean-disputed with the disciples 
of John Jesus withdrew fiom Judea, because the Judwans sought 
to kll Him ¢ St John was a Galilean, and the way in which he 
refers to a portion of the people as "[ovdatol, exactly agrees with his 
position as PadiAaios | It would be unnatural for a Jew to use a 
term exclusively national, as St John uses the term Ioviato. But 
if 1s quite natural that a Galilean should refer, as he does, to the 
Judzans § 


*x 1,8 +t St Johnxx 1, St Markav: 2 fin 25, wI1,m 8 

§ The absence of any account of the raising of Lazarus ın the other Gospels would 
be ineaplicable, 1f St John had represented this event as the sole or principal cause of 
the opposition of the Judzean rulers to Jesus, and of the support of the people when He 
came publicly to Jerusalem But he does not say this He has before mentioned 
repeatedly the hostility of the rulers, showing that from the beginning they sought the 
death of Jesus, and that they had been hindered by the people The effect on the 
Sanhedrim of the iesurrection of Lazarus was simply to hasten the execution of long- 
cherished designs, still kept secret And this 1s natually noticed by the Evangelist 
who ielates the event, though if had no great importance, and ıs unnoticed by the 
others So the same event is referred to as one of the reasons of the conduct of the 
people of Jerusalem, but not as the only one, and with ıt the Galileans would be less 
concerned Only three instances of restored life are, recorded in the ‘Gospels—one by 
the first three Evangelists, one by St Luke alone, and one by St John ‘These seem to 
have been exceptional miracles, for people were not encouraged to seek the renewal of 
life as the removal of sickness Such works had no special value as evidences, and 
their repetition was not to be expected Publicity was therefore less desirable, and it 
was not promoted when it could not be prevented St Matthew and St Mark do not 
at all refer to the period ın which Lazarus was iaised, and this may account for their 
silence respecting the fact St Luke refe1s to this time, and could hardly be entirely 
unacquainted with such an event, but having already related two similar miracles, 
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These are the principal objections drawn from the work itself to 
show that ıt was not written by an Apostle. If all the explanations 
offered should not be deemed satisfactory, they at least show the 
unceitam nature of such arguments Compared with the proof of 
genuineness which the Gospel itself gives, they are of small worth 

Of the mternal evidences, one more remains to be briefly noticed 
. That the Gospel was written by St John appears from its accordance 
with other writings declared to be his The Epistles also are with- 
out his name, but the first professes to be written by one who had 
seen, heard, and touched Jesus Chiist* All agree with this Gospel 
ina very peculiar style The words and thoughts are similar, the 
form of instruction, by development, contrast, and partial repetition, 
is the same, the doctrine 1s the same; and there is the same spirit 
of E purity, and love 

That the style of the Apocalypse differs much from that of the 
, Gospel must be admitted, but this may be fully accounted for by 
the difference ın the time ee character-of the two works There 
was probably a distance of more than twenty years ın the time of 
their composition, during which the writer was always using the 
Greek language The first work 13 a poetical description of a 
series of visions, like the poems of the Hebrew prophets, copying 
their phraseology , the second is a simple: relation of events and 
discourses, with a few reflections In works so far removed in time, 
and so different in subject and form, no dissimilarity of style would 
prove diversity of authorship +The alleged difference in spirit and 
doctrine rests on the literal imterpretation of figurative passages 
The Apocalypse presents no objection to the authorship of this 
Gospel, while the Epistles confirm the conclusion, that both the 
Gospel and the Epistles were written by St John 


~ 


IMI. 


From the book itself we now turn to ancient testimonies If we 
had only the mternal evidence, this would be sufficient, but the 
external ıs equally satisfactory In estimating this, ıt must be 
remembered that there are no works giving any comprehensive view 
of Christian literature till the latter part of the second century, much 
having perished Moreover, both before and after this time, books 
were not used as they are by,us, partly from the absence of literary 
culture, and partly, 1t may be, from the primary diffusion of Chris- 
tiamity by oral struction The works of. Irenæus are the earliest | 
there was the less need of his referrmg to this The Evangelists do not relate all they 
knew ‘The omission of this nariative may also have been for the sake of Lazarus 
not merely lest he should be persecuted by enemies, but also that he might not suffer 
: fiom the oppréssive and unprofitable curiosity of firends and strangers St John states 
that the puests sought to put him to death The other‘Gospels were piobably written 


during the hfe of Lazarus, and this after his removal 
+11 
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writings of such a kind, that the want ın them of references to the 
Gospel would be real adverse evidence But his statements, and 
those of many contemporaries, show that the Gospel of St John was 
one of the four Gospels then universally received, with exceptions 
quite insignificant Irenæus was born m the early part of the 
second century, he was a disciple of Polycarp, the disciple of St 
John, and from ap 177 he was Bishop of Lyons We refers to his 
intercourse with many who saw the Apostle, and says “Not long 
ago was he seen, but almost i’ our age, at the end of the reign of 
Domitian ”? (Ap 96)* After mentioning Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
he adds “ Afterwards John, the disciple of the Lord, who also 
leaned on his breast; he hkewise published a Gospel while he dwelt 
at Ephesus, in Asia” (Adv Heres in 1) Again he says ‘So 
firm is the ground on which these Gospels rest, that the very heretics 
themselves bear witness to them-—those, moreover, who follow Valen- 
tnus making copious use of that according to St John” (au 11) 
Irenæus was not infallible, and he received traditions which were uot 
true, but there 1s no reason for distrusting this testimony Knowing, 
as he did, the associates of the Apostles, he could not, if this Gospel had 
been unknown to them, have recerved ıt without hesitation as the 
writing of St John ‘This was a matter of fact, concernmg which 
the associates of the Apostle could not be mistaken , and the autho- 
ship of the Gospel cannot be doubtful, because traditions respecting 
its design, and respecting the meaning of our Lord’s figurative m- 
struction, and other matters of opinion, are manifestly erroneous 
Moreover, 14 is impossible that he could be mistaken in testifymg to 
the general reception of the four Gospels, and his statements, if not 
true, would be useless falsehoods He does not seek to prove that 
there were four Gospels by his analogies, but thus to account for facts 
that could not be questioned His testimony to the Gospel of St. 
John is confimed by contemporary writings. the Epistle of the 
Churches of Vienne and Lyons, the Clementine Recognitions and 
Homuhes, the works of Tatian and Theophilus, of Clemens Alexan- 
diinusand Tertullian These testimonies are undisputed A harmony 
of the four Gospels was written by Tatian, and a sumilar wok by 
Theophilus, and a commentary on St John’s Gospel, often quoted 
by Origen, was composed by Heracleon about the same time. These 
works are sure proofs of 1ts existence and ieception long before, since 
harmonies and commentaiies are only for works ancient and acknow- 
+ Irenæus adv Heres v 30, Euseb Hist Ece “y 8 dude yap mpå moh`oŭyóvov 
iwpåðn At the beginning of the chapter mention 1s made of those who had seen John , 
the Apostle ıs himself the subject of the preceding and followimg sentences, and the 
time when he was seen 13 the only point of importance, not the tıme when the Apocalypse 


was scen The supposition that the Jatfe: 1s the subject to be supplied ıs the chief 
support of the later date of the Apocalypse. 
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ledged The Muratori fragment of the New Testament canon con- 
tams this Gospel, and its testimony is not affected by accompany- 
ing errors, and ıt was ın the Italic and Syriac versions of the second 
century Clemens Alexandrinus and Tertullian, as well as Irenæus, 
declare that there were in their time the four Gospels which we have, 
and no others of any repute, and so Eusebius places this with the 
other Gospels as universally acknowledged. They appeal to the 
uniform testimony of those who preceded, as the source, but not the 
sole ground, of what they declare to be the present belief of all 
Christian Churches throughout the world. But 11 1s quite impossible 
that this Gospel should have been thus received by all Christians in 
the latter part of the second century, 1f to the aged men of their day, 
the contemporaries of the Apostle, ıt had been an unknown work, or 
one attributed to any other author 

The references to the Gospel of St John m earher works are 
merely subsidiary evidence, though often treated as the principal 
pioofs, If so regarded, ther number and character, however 
occasioned, would make their evidence incomplete, but taken simply 
as confirmatory proofs, they are quite sufficient The earlier publica- 
tion of the other Gospels, and their more comprehensive character, 
would naturally lead to references to them, rather than to a later 
work of a less popular nature It 1s satisfactory to know that Justin 
Martyr, ın the middle of the second century, refers to two or three 
passages of this Gospel, m his appeals to the writings of the Apostles 
and their companions, and. that before him, according to Hippolytus, 
Valentinus quoted from ıt; and Basilides, in the early part of the 
second century * The criticism of these references has not shaken. 
their evidence, butif1t had made this at all doubtful, ıt would not 
in the least make doubtful the existence of the Gospel, and its 
acknowledgment by Christian Churches from the beginning We have 
the testimonies of Christian writers, bishops, presbyters, and philo- 
sophers, from distant countries and conflicting parties, showmg the 
almost universal acknowledgment of the Gospel of St. John by those 
who lived with the associates of the Apostle, and there 1s no evidence 
of any other authorship 


t Just Apol 1 61, Dial c Try 88 The quotations given by Hippolytus are 
unquestionably from the Gospel of St John It ıs possible that he may have been 
mistaken in their authorship, but there 1s no reason to suppose this Of Valentinus 
he wmtes “On account of this, he sdys, the Saviour declares, ‘All who have come 
before me are thieves and robbers’”’’ (Ref vi 30) And of Basilides he writes “And 
» this, he says, 18 that which has been declared in the Gospels, ‘There was the true light, 
which enlightens every man coming into the world’” (vu 10) The Christology of 
Justin 18 admitted to be different from that of this Gospel, and inferior Hence it 
has been inferred that the superior 1s the later production, but the contrary would be 
a more just conclusion, the Christian writings of the second century bemg all mfenor 
to those of the first Still more extrao.dinary is the imference that Justin could not 
have had the book, because his system does not exactly agree with ıt 
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External evidence against the genuineness of this Gospel is entirely 
negative A few persons in the second century rejected ıt, as they 
did other canonical books, assigning 16 to Cermthus, but no one 
attributes any value to this heretical conjecture. All that can be 
objected to this Gospel 1s, that there are some early writers who do 
not give any testimony to it. But this is not adverse evidence, 
unless ıt be evident that, 1f the work were known, it would certamly 
be referred to Now it never has been shown that references to the 
Gospel of St. John would be, not only appropriate m our judgment, 
_but more suitable m the judgment of the writers, for their purpose, 
than the statements which they give Merely negative evidence is 
seldom of much value; and ıt 1s of no worth when the documents are 
few, and the writer’s purpose is not known to require the references 
which are wanting 

There aie no references to this book ın the Epistles of Clemens 
Romanus and Polycarp, nor ın the fragments of Papias. But Clemens 
seldom refers to any of the Gospels, and to none by name In the 
short Epistle of Polycarp there 1s a reference to the 1 Epistle of John ; 
and there 1s no apparent occasion for referring to the Gospel. The 
writings of Papias are known only from extracts preserved by 
Ensebius He gives, of things learnt by Papias from the presbyter 
John, some statements respecting St Mark and St Matthew. From 
the silence of Papias im this extract, ıt may be inferred that he had 
not ¢hus learnt anything respecting the Gospel of St John, but not 
that he nowhere referred to 16, stall less that he was unacquainted 
with it. The mention by Eusebius that Papias used testimonies 
from the 1 Epistle of John and the 1 Epistle of Peter ıs explained 
by the need of confirmation for these writings, which the Gospel of 
St John did not require * A precisely similar statement is made by 
him respecting Irenæus, and certainly he was not unacquainted 
with this Gospel + The Epistles of Ignatius have been so much 
interpolated, that their references are of httle argumentative value ; 
and the works of the Barnabas and Hermas of the second century 
are too late, and too peculiar in their character, to make their 
neglect of this Gospel of any significance. No one knows who 
Barnabas was, or who were the few persons to whom he wrote He 
sought to keep them from Judaism, and has many references to the 
Old Testament, some very unwise He has one quotation from the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, but none from the Epistle to the Galatians, 
though this would be most relevant, and could not have been 
unknown. In the visions and simuilitudes of Hermas there are no 
quotations from the Old Testament or from the New. If the silence 
of a few writers could not be accounted for, ıt would not lessen the 
value of the testimonies which are given to the genuineness of” 


* Euseb, Hist. Eee 1m 39. + Ibid v 8. 
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this Gospel. These are not by contemporaries of the Apostle, 
but they are by the contemporaries of his associates They 
come so near to his time, that, considermg their wide extent, their 
adverse sources, the high importance of apostolical authorship, and 
the great reverence of the early Christians for the sacred Scripture, 
their evidence 1s conclusrye ; more so than would be the evidence of 
a few contemporaries whose testimony 1s wanting The external 
evidence agrees with the imternal, and gives to ıt all needful con- 
firmation. 

The contrary conclusions to which learned and upright men have 
come ın recent times respecting the genuineness of this Gospel must 
at first excite surprise, but ıt mav be explained by the preference 
which they give to different descriptions of evidence Some hold 
signs of truthfulness to be of much value, others of very little ` 
Some attend chiefly to differences and difficulties in the Gospels, and 
therefore view them as very important; others give to them no 
special regard An emment person of our day has shown, by 
theory and example, how the ablest men may adopt most erroneous 
opinions If, when the mind has once assented to a proposition, the 
amount of evidence in its favour ıs disregarded, and everything 
adverse 1s set aside as worthless, unless seen at once to be demon- 
strative, 1t naturally follows that the conclusions maintamed will be, 
not according to the whole evidence, but according to that part, 
whether small or great, to which assent has been first given They who 
begin with matters obscure and doubtful, and attend much to these, 
are likely, through the influence of association, to view with distrust 
even that which ıs plam and certan The evidence which scholars 
only can appreciate, though 1t be shght,1s often unduly prized by 
them, above all the proof which appeals to the conscience, the com- 
mon sense, and the common experience of mankind The religious 
excellence and influence of a work are to some the surest proofs of 
reality and truth, manifestations of the Divine Spirit, but to others 
these elements are mappreciable, or seem consistent with any 
measure of delusion and deception If the principles which regulate 
judgment are so different, contrary conclusions are inevitable While 
we find everywhere that unexplained difficulties belong to unquestion- 
able tiuths, and can find nowhere a single spurious production 
really like the Gospel of St John ın marks of truthfulness and of 
tiuth, we need not fear that a book which the Christian Church has 
for seventeen centuries esteemed as one of 1ts most precious treasures, 
a pillar of sacred truth, will be now rejected,’ because 1t does not 
meet all the unreasonable demands of an arbitrary and sceptical 
criticism. It was written for the world, and will abide for ever. 

Jous H. Gopwiy. 
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DR. NEWMAN’S ESSAYS. 


Essays Critical and Historical By Jons Henry Newman Two 
Vols Pickermg, 1871 


T a time when the Vatican decrees are eliciting hostile manifesta- 
tions from one government after another ın Europe for their 
political signzficance, and are being deliberately rejected in Germany 
by a compact body calling themselves old Catholics, and including 
persons of all ranks and professions, except the Episcopate, for their 
alleged incompatibility with “that great first principle of the 
Catholic faith, quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab ommbus,” when 
excommunications are being hurled about right and left abroad 
against all who maintain or encourage such views, except those who 
cannot be attacked with impumty; and when even at home Arch- 
bishop Manning siguificantly reminds his clergy that “ the salvation 
of the flock 1s to be preferred to the salvation of a few ;” Dr New- 
man, almost without comment, ce1tamly without the least hint of 
their relevancy to what 1s uppermost in most minds, if not in his 
own just now, reprints, unasked, a collection of essays, all, with one 
exception, “ written while their author was Fellow of Orel and a 
member of the Established Church,” on the ground, ‘ mamly,” that 
they had been published before. ‘He cannot destroy what he had 
once put into print” What I have written, I have written, or, Litera 
septa manet, as he phrases it. He reprints them accordingly, that 
it might be seen of how much of them he has ceased to approve, and 
by consequence to how much he still holds, or else cannot reply to ; 
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“and he is sanguine that he has been able to reduce what is un- 
catholic in them, whether in argument or statement, to the position 
of those ‘ Difficultates’ which figure in dogmatic tieatises of 
theology, and which are elaborately drawn out, and set forth to 
best advantage, ın order that they may be the more carefully and 
satisfactomly answered” Such, m his own words, is his own 
estimate of what he trusts has been achieved by this reprint. The 
Essays themselves have been republished, he ıs careful to tell us, 
with their text unchanged, or, at all events, only changed for the 
better ın pomt of style, the notes appended to them, so few and far 
between, are not m his own judgment answers to them, but only 
suggestive of answers, not refutations, but only remarks ‘There 
1s an argument in the foregoing pages,” he says ın one place, “ on 
behalf of the Anglican Church which perhaps calls for remark from 
a Catholic” G 879) In another—“Of course I am not laying 
down the law on a point on which the Church has not directly and 
distinctly spoken, nor implying that I am not open to arguments 
on the other side, 1f such are forthcoming, which I do not antici- 
pate” (u 77) 

He puts his finger on “what 1s uncatholic in them,” makes a difficulty 
of ıt, sets ıt forth to best advantage, suggests what may be said in 
reply to ıt, yet positively leaves ıt unanswered after all, in con- 
clusion, bids us take notice how little there 1s uncatholic m them by 
the scantiness of his notes Out of fourteen essays, mostly contro- 
versial, only two have notes appended to them exceeding six pages 
ın length Several that are reproduced entirely without comment 
contain passages that he may have well preferred leaving alone to 
remarking upon Astounding, that his maim reason for republishing 
them at such a tame should, on his own showing, when ıt has been 
unravelled and expressed in plain English, amount to this, and of 
how many more reasons 1s 1t not suggestive which he withholds? 
That he should turn away deliberately from the one subject engi oss- 
ing and perplexing so many consciences everywhere, to reiterate 
conclusions that he had enunciated so many years back, and any- 
thing but in harmony with it, or if not to reiterate them all, at 
least to let people know how few of them he disavows, and only 
disavows for reasons which he considers himself of more or less force, 
but hesitates to say are conclusive till they have been more carefully 
weighed Why, what else can this be but a pendant to the days m 
which these Essays were before the world for the first time; when 
their author first “saw the ghost,” when he was brooding over the 
situation “in retreat” at Littlemore, not at Edgbaston, and bishops 
had been “ directing charges against him” by sixes or sevens, ` 
instead of six hundred at once? Certamly no man was ever a greater 
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martyr to any principle than Dr Newman to Episcopacy Ken and 
Sancroft were maztyis to their notion of the divine 1ight of kings, 
but then it was concentrated in one king—the king whom God had 
set over them to Wilham of Orange, whom they deemed a usurper ; 
to Lows XIV., who was not their sovereign, 16 bound them by no 
such tie Dr Newman has alternately quailed before bishops whom 
the Roman Church considers no bishops at all, and before bishops 
whom the Anglican Church considers mtruders, he has disagreed 
with, and yet been loyal to, both in Ins day, he has not ventured to 
challenge their judgment, for all that he has not been able to sub- 
scribe to their views For dead bishops, indeed, he does not seem to 
feel, or, at least, exhibit the same deference He has told us more 
than once that ıt was not the Episcopate which saved the Church 
from Arianism in the fourth century. What he would have done 
then, had he lived then, 1t 1s perhaps unfair to mquire , but of hvmg 
bishops, whatever judgment he may form in his own mind, he acts 
uniformly on the principle that they can do no wrong He seenis 
to point to something that has occurred 1ecently when he says. 
“The general reception of the definition of an Ecumenical Council 
may avail to determine for us what the records of antiquity now 
extant leave doubtful, or only imperfectly testify ,” (2 109) but to 
its general reception or non-reception (supposing him to refer to 
what has occurred recently) he does not seem willing’ himself to 
contribute so much as the weight of a feather, unless by biting his 
lips 

I look upon Episcopacy myself as a Divine institution, and 
bishops as the heads of Christ’s Church , and Christ’s Church as 
infinitely more beneficial to man, and therefore infinitely more worth 
upholding, than any bond, social or domestic, of whatever kind in the 
natural order But for that very 1eason I hold there can be no 
greater duty than that of resisting bishops to the utmost when 
they teach heresy, tamper with truth, or override law Error or 
injustice in them 1s mfinitely more prejudicial to our best interests 
than error or injustice in kings Accordingly the extra reverence 
which we owe them in general should alone bind us, in my opinion, 
to 1esist them all the more resolutely when they do wrong And 
hence I cannot help iecording my conviction that whenever posterity 
sits ın judgment on the character of Dr Newman, as ıt will some 
day, dutifulness to bishops will not be reckoned among his strong 
pomts, or commended as a principle of action mm general, from the 
success with which it was practised ın his case 

With these prefatory remarks, I pass to the consideration of what 
Dr Newman has suggested may be said ın reply to himself, and 
the first thıng which strikes me is that there 1s a good deal in it 
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which I had prominently before me seventeen years back, and which 
m fact led me to jom the Roman Communion Now I should not 
have retraced my steps, most certainly, had I continued to think if 
conclusive But before dealing with this as a whole, which I shall 
do presently, let me advert to two or three points on which I should 
have thought Dr Newman imconclusive even then For instance, 
in discussing what he calls “the Anglican paradox” (1 185), he 
says, “If unity hes in the Apostolic succession, an act of schism 1s, 
from the nature of the case, impossible; for, as no one can reverse 
his parentage, so no Church can undo the fact that its clergy have 
come by lineal descent from the Apostles” I may be mistaken, but 
I never remember to have heard or been told before that the Apos- 
tolical succession was to be insisted on as a note of unity. I should 
have said ıt had no more to do with umty than with sanctity or 
cathoheity The Catholic Church is of course all these together 
—one, holy, catholic, apostolic, but, viewed abstractedly, these 
characteristics are not correlatives either in fact or idea From the 
presence of one we cannot infer the others I well remember gomg 
over all this in my own mind ages ago, when I reflected that Arians 
and Donatists, Nestorians and Armenians, had the Apostolical suc- 
cession more clearly than we had, at the same time I realised that 
it was not to be the less prized on that account as one of the notes of 
the Church Why greater stress should have been laid upon it in 
the Church of England than elsewhere ıs obvious enough. It 
happens to be precisely that which distinguishes her from all other 
bodies that separated from Rome in the sixteenth century, and that 
have separated from herself since then, and this 1s a fact which Rome 
has been, in porportion, as anxious to ignore as she to maintain 

Rome will not hear of drawing a line, between Anglicans and all 
other Western Christians not of her own fold, Anghcans rejoin 
that such a line exists, and being a fact, should be acknowledged 

Anghcans may have exaggerated its ımportance ın maintaining 1t, 
but Rome must be allowed to have exaggerated its importance by 
disputing ıt; once acknowledged as a fact, I feel confident it would 
never be pressed as an argument on the Anghcan side for more than 
1t is worth , neither do I believe that even now it is apt ın Anglican 
minds to be confounded with what it has no direct concern Accord- 
ingly, all that Dr Newman says ın another place about “ unity bemg 
a duty prior in order and idea to Episcopacy” (u 96), I consider 
irrelevant; and all that he says about “ Anglicans believing they 
belong to the true Church because their orders are valid,” ım contra- 
distinction to Roman Catholics, who “ believe their orders are valid 
because they are members of the true Church,” mere jingle, because 
no such antithesis exists in truth It is a fact that the Greek, 
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Nestorian, and Armenian Churches lay as hght stress upon their 
Apostolical succession as Rome herself, and Anglicans insist upon 
theirs for no other 1eason beyond this twofold one; namely, that 
besides being one of the notes of the Church, ıt distinguishes them 
from all other Protestants abroad and at home 

There are some further remarks upon “unity,” that I should have 
thought all but refuted themselves It ıs said ın one place— ` 


“« Who will in seriousness maintain that relationship, 01 that 1esemblance, 
makes two bodies one? England and Prussia are two monarchies, ao 
they therefore one kingdom? England and the United States are fiom 
one stock, can they therefore be called one state? England and Ire- 
land are peopled by different 1aces, yet do not they form one kmgdom 
notwithstanding °? ”—(ı 185.) 


Surely, no Anglican ever maintained that governmental unity, 
whether ecclesiastical or civil, was the tie by which the Church is 
made one! Of what force, then, is the analogy > Roman Catholics, 
Presbyterians, and Wesleyans live under the government of Queen 
Victoria, no less than Anghecans, are they, therefore, one Church ? 
And Dı Newman himself obviates my dwelling on the unity which 
is the result of Church government, by what he says ın another 
place — 


‘Tf then the New Testament is to be ou: guide in matters ecclesiastical, 
one thing at least ıs certam We may doubt whethei bishops aie of obli- 
gation, whether there is an Apostolical succession , whether presbyters are 
prests, whethe: St Stephen and his six associates were the fist deacons ; 
whether the Sacraments aie seven or two, but of one thing we cannot 
doubt, that all Chiistaans were in the fist age bound together in one body, 
with an actual intercommunion and mutual relations between them, with 
ranks and officers, and with a cential authouty, and that this o1ganized 
association was ‘the body of Christ,’ and that in it, considered as one, 
dwelt the ‘one Spuit’’—(u 96 ) 


What Dr. Newman may mean by the “central authority,” which, 
according to him, forms part of “the one thing we cannot doubt,” 18 
probably best known to himself, but that this organized association 
was “the body of Christ,” and that in ıt, considered as One, dwelt 
the “One Spirit,” 1s a fact from which no student of the Bible could 
dissent And how were prosclytes mcorporated into this “ body” 
but by baptism ? by baptism, the first m order of all the Sacraments 

the only’Sacrament that, admimistered ın due form, no matter by 
whome received once for all “This external unity,” proceeds 
Dr Newman, “1s pre-supposed, typified, required by the Sacraments 
properly so called ;” rather, ıt 1s the unity to which they admit, and 
they alone ‘So that, consequently, the true name for ıt 1s “ acra- 
mental unity,” and it is by this, and no other, that the Church 1s 
made one I suppose that Dr Newman himself would not dispute 
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that were the whole Chincse population to acknowledge themselves 
subjects of the Pope to any extent short of receiving baptism, they 
would be no nearer to this unity than they are now, nor, again, that 
were all Christian Churches everywhere—the Pope’s included—to 
agree to admit everybody to communion who, having been duly 
baptized, led a moral hfe, and professed his sincere acceptance of 
the Nicene Creed, everybody would be a sharer of this umty to the 
fullest extent possible, no matter under what form of Church govern- 
ment he might be hyvmg This being admitted, ıt must follow 
necessarily that even under existing circumstances everybody belongs 
to this unity who, having been duly baptized, has never afterwards 
been excluded from ıt for any crime of his own , if he has in mature 
years been taught and accepts all the articles of the Creed ın good. 
faith, he belongs to 16 all the more closely ; 1f he has the happiness to 
be a devout partaker of a valid Eucharist, all the more closely stall 
There may be various degrees of realising this unity, but it ıs 
identical in kind all through that to which all are without excep- 
tion admitted by Christian baptism, bemg only what they make their 
own. afterwards through the Lord’s Supper in perfection 

Space alone forbids my touching upon several other pomts that I 
think I could have met equally well seventeen yearsagoas now The 
remaining instance which I shall adduce will bring me to the threshold 
of what I was unable to meet then, and have only seen my way to 
meeting effectually within the last few years, whatever others may 
say or think This is, I am well aware, tantamount to admitting 
that the Anglican position 1s not really defensible by the arguments 
that were current ın its behalf seventeen years back, and that persons 
will find ıt break down under them unexpectedly who think ıt is. 
Such has been the result of my own experience, but m abandonmg 
them I feel equally certain that ıt can be most conclusively defended 
upon other grounds, whether I can do justice to them or not m 
stating them, and of these grounds some have been, kept out of sight 
or escaped notioe for centuries, others have been placed in our hands 
by Rome, to her own cost, quite recently K 

Dr Newman contends, then, in one place, that “ there IS nothing 
evasive in his refusing to decide the question of orders hy the mere 
letter of an Oidination Service, to the neglect of more elementary 
and broader questions” (u. 80), to justafy this, “ thesAnglican 
bishops,” he asserts, “have lived and died in her tes three 
centuries , and in proof of this, “how many Anglican bishops,” he 
asks, “have believed in transubstantiation, 01 m the necessity of 
sacramental penance ? yet to deny these dogmas is to be a heretic.” 
Pace tanti virr, I have rarely seen special pleading more feebly dıs- 
guised. J thought from the unscrupulous insmuations preceding 1t, 
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which gave me the greatest pain as I read them, Dr Newman must 
have felt he had no alternative but to play the advocate Who says 
“to deny these dogmas 1s to be a heretic,” but the Church of Rome? 
Well, in a controversy between two, the word of one 1s as good as 
the word of the other till proved false The Chmch of England 
says that to deny these dogmas ın the sense in which the Church of 
Rome holds them is to be orthodox Trials would be curiously 
managed if the “pse dixıt ” of one side decided them 

I cite this passage, not for its mtrimsic merits, for it 1s about the 
feeblest m the volume, but for the clear insight ıt affords of the 
assumption that underhes them all, and should therefore be forgotten 
by nobody reading these Essays—namely, “That the Church of 
Rome 1s the Catholic Church”? This is, of course, what Dr New- 
man believes himself, he was persuaded of ıt when he left the 
Church of England, and he argues on this hypothesis throughout, 
whether he is persuaded of 16 or not still But that he arrived at it 
by confining his attention to England and Rome—by lookmg at 
them as though one or othe: of them must be the Catholic Church, 
to the exclusion of both, and of all others, and then drawing his 
inference—I am simply ceitain, as well fiom having been brought 
to the same conclusion in the same way myself, as from observing 
that ıt 1s precisely this process which is repeated mm these comments 
Theic 1s nothing discussed here practically but the question between 
England and Rome, and this, agam, is discussed, not m the 
abstract, but fiom the standpoint of his foregone conclusion that 
Rome is the Catholic Church Itis asif he had said at starting to 
his opponents, “Ileads I win, and tails you lose’ Accordingly, 
they would find it sheer waste of tıme to attempt grappling with his 
arguments in detail while this 1s unchallenged. 

But it 1s just this position which nothing short of a direct revela- 
tion would induce me to admit now From personal experience 
gamed as a Roman Catholic, fiom historical evidence forced upon. 
me while a Roman Catholic, I was convinced, step by step—and, I 
will add, much to my own suipi1ise—that nothing could be moie 
false 

From personal experience, first—In an eloquent passage too long 
to extiact entire G 382-5), Dr. Newman says, “ Catholics act 
according to their name, Catholics are at home in every time and 
place, in every state of society, ın every class of the community, in 
every stage of cultivation No state of things comes amiss to a 
Cathohe priest, he has always a work tu do and a harvest to reap ” 
Apphed to the Primitive Church, whence the author draws his 
description, all this 1s at once real and ideal applied to the Roman 
Church, as the author means it to be, it ıs a pue stretch of the ıma- 
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gmatıon, and not fact There was no subject that engaged me more, 
on bemg enrolled a member of the Roman Catholic body, than that 
of missions and missionaries J was a constant visitor at the Mis- 
sions Etrangères m Paris, and of the French priests I knew best and 
saw most frequently, one was a Lazarist Father, another a director 
of the Missions Etrangères, who had been a missionary, another an 
actual missionary, trained and sent out from thence From all that 
I learnt and saw there—-putting its excellence as an institution and 
the zeal of its inmates, both of which filled me with admiration, on 
one side—I could not help doubting in my own mind whether, after 
all, these were true missions to the heathen, such as was St Augus- 
tane’s to the Anglo-Saxons, and the moment I set my foot in the 
Kast, I no longer doubted, but was convinced they were not. The 
impression I brought home with me from those parts was that Rome 
was the most untirmg of proselytizers among Chuistians, but very 
httle better than England, if at all—and that ın degree, not ın kind 
—~as an evangelizer of non-Christians In Algeria, Tunis, Egypt, 
all round the Levant, I found her missionaries nowhere but where 
there were Roman Catholics from Europe to minister to, and native 
Chiustians to win over from other Churches The missionaries 
themselves were either Europeans or of European extraction There 
was nothing approaching to a regular onslaught upon Islamism any - 
where,—diplomacy forbade this,—and not more attempted among the 
Jews even than could be done with safety That there were mis- 
sions to the heathen im other quarters I was well aware, but I also 
knew of the constant appeals then making to the French Govern- 
ment to interfere in Cochin China, where some of the devoted men 
that were sent thither were cruelly martyred, and ıt was soon hoped 
the Gospel would be preached there under protection of the French 
flag, as in fact ıt has been of late years Then I inquired about 
results, and nowhere could I hear of a single nation or country that 
had been won to the faith by Roman Catholic missionaries since the 
Reformation, as England had been in the seventh century—king, 
nobles, people, all brought over to Christianity ın a body, and subse- 
quently forming a native Church under a native priesthood. Icould 
neither hear nor read of such ım any quarter In South America 
there had been conquest, and amalgamation or extermination of the 
native races, by the Spaniards, as in North America and ın Australia 
by ourselves Japan and Madagascar had been often attempted, but 
nothing hike national effects had been produced m either to this day 
In China the Nestorians succeeded in obtaining a firmer footing at 
one time than any that have succeeded them, and Russia probably 
penetrates deepest in our own. In India neither the French nor 
Portuguese, who preceded us, had done more than convert by 
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driblets, just as we are domg ourselves now As I looked at the 
Russian pilgrims that I met at Jerusalem, and asked myself the 
question who had converted Russia, I remember wmeing some- 
what unpleasantly to think ıt was the Greek, not the Roman, 
Church. 

When I returned to England, and commenced subscribing to the 
society called the Propagation of the Faith, what was my confusion 
to find that while what Roman Catholics in England contributed to 
this society could be reckoned by hundreds, what they drew from it 
in support of their Church in Christian England, notwithstanding 
that, since the creation of their hierarchy, ıt could no longer be 
regarded in partibus ınfidehum, amounted to thousands of pounds, 
and when I saw with equal amazement that other Christian countries 
drew from 1t also largely besides England, I could not help exclaiming, 
though then a Roman Catholic myself, “If this 1s not humbug and 
rottenness, what ıs? What if the Church of Rome should, after all, 
prove to be the Established Church of Ew ope, and no more?” I had 
no notion, when this idea first struck me, that I was about to embark 
in historical researches of any kind calculated to throw lght on it, 
still less that it was the very conclusion that they would force upon 
me above all others. But circumstances having mduced ine to 
investigate the causes of Chiistendom’s divisions from original 
sources, the moment I had got fairly beyond the outer crust of what, 
for want of a handier name, I shall call the Greek question—an 
other words, the division of the Eastern and Western Churches— 
scales fell from my eyes, and I awoke to the reality that I was but a 
Latin Christian after all Dean Milman had given his history a 
truer name than even he was aware when he fixed its title 

What I mean by getting beyond the outer crust of the Greek 
question is getting beyond the traditional view of ıt ın which most, 
if not all of us, have been brought up I say of this view, that as ıt 
has come down to us, it ıs a medicated or cooked-up view, manu- 
factured by prejudice, partly from distorted or suppressed facts, and 
partly from fictions, in former days, and then repeated till ıt was 
believed Take any of our current histories, for unstance, and you 
will find the religious part of the controversy represented invariably 
as having commenced with Photius, instead of Charlemagne, the 
Crusades, as having been undertaken to rescue Palestine from the 
Mahometans—which, ostensibly, no doubt, they were—their secret 
purpose, notwithstanding, which the late Sir F Palgrave was the 
first to unmask, having been as certainly to subjugate the East in 
Church and State to the West; the extinction of the Eastern Empue, 
as a Christian power, ascribed to the prowess of the second Mahomet, 
when, 1n fact, its real destroyers were the Venetians and Pope 
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Innocent III. And lest isolated events connected with it might 
be supposed to have been described with more accuracy, let me say 
of the second Council of Lyons, by way of specimen, that J know of 
no ecclesiastical history ın general use amongst us, in which the 
account given of it 1s not a tissue of falsehoods from beginning to end 
in the main 

And now let me state briefly what, having got beyond this outer 
crust, I found to be true First, dpropos to a subject already dis- 
cussed from another pomt of view—missionary labours and results— 
I found that durmg the whole period of the Middle Ages-—from the 
consummation of the schism between the two Churches im the eleventh 
century downwards—the only mission to non-Christians that had 
ever sped from Roman Catholic Europe was that of John de Monte 
Corvino to China, and this originated in fear of the Tartars, and was 
followed by no lasting results of any kind Europe was swarming 
all this time with clergy, half ıts soil was im their hands, the very 
mendicants by profession were housed in magnificent cloisters, and 
literally not one nation was from’ first to last won to the faith, and 
but 1n one case attempted to be. Christian bishops armed to the 
teeth engaged hand to hand with the infidel, stead of preaching to 
him, All who fought were encouraged to hope they would expiate 
their crimes ın proportion to the blood they shed It as stated in 
the life of St Francis, that he actually attempted the conversion of a 
Soldan of Egypt, but of missions organized for the purpose of con- 
verting the infidel, there never was fact enough even to warrant 
a legend. Proselytizers of the Nestorians, Armenians, Jacobites, 
and other Christian bodies, to be sure, were numerous enough while 
the Crusades lasted , and ın one case, that of the Maronites, achieved 
a permanent triumph, exceptio probat 1 egulam—viz , that of failure in 
all others Interally, the only conversion of a whole nation to Chris- 
tiamity achieved since the schism has been that of Russia by the 
Greek Church, and m Russia, probably, whose colossal proportions 
are steadily on the increase, there 1s a conglomeration of races and 
languages equal to all those of the existing Church of Rome put 
together Indeed I should not at all wonder, were the question of 
Catholicity to be determined by professing aces, 1f the Russo-Greek 
Church was found at least as Catholic ın the east now, as that of 
Rome ım the west. 

I pass from these external phenomena to the more esoteric ques- 
tions of Church order and dogma, of which that of the Creed stands 
first. The facts relating to it recently brought out are beyond dis- 
pute; but to many they have doubtless appeared too antiquarian or 
too subile to be of any present interest, while their collective 
importance may have escaped others, from their collective bearing 
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upon Church principles not having as yet been recognised Persons, 
again, may or may not entertain these pmnciples themselves, but 
all may be judges of the extent to which they have been adhered to, 
or departed from, in a given case 

I begin, then, by observing that people are much mistaken who 
consider this question ın any light but that of a living and eminently 
practical one For a thousand years all the Churches of the Kast— 
orthodox, schismatic, and heretical, have—with one consent, persisted 
in refusmg to adopt the Western interpolation of the words 
“Fihoque” into the Nicene Creed, at any price Nor can any 
student of history doubt but that ıt was due to this refusal, more 
than to anything else, that Constantinople was sacked by the Latins in 
the thirteenth century, and has been, since the fifteenth, ın the hands 
of the Turks Whatever we Englishmen may think of the dispute 
involved in these words, 1t 1s associated in the Eastern mind with so 
much national humiliation and endurance, that it will never cease to be 
regarded in that part of the world as a holy cause, and bemg one 
which probably through Russia numbers more votaries than ever 
now, 1s as likely to prove the excuse for a fresh conflagration some 
day as 1t ever was 

Again, people are much mistaken who consider that the dispute 
involved ın these words ıs one which 1s lhmited to the existing 
Churches of the Hast and West-—-which from henceforth I shall call 
Greece and Rome It 1s a dispute, really, between Rome of the last 
thousand years, in round numbers, on the one hand, and Greece, for 
the same time, backed by the whole Church of the preceding eight 
hundied years, on the other The Roman Church of the first aght 
centuries 1s, in short, ın every respect as much opposed to the Roman 
Church which exists now, as the Greek Church 1s, or ever has been; 
and further, 161s a dispute m which Roman Catholic principles tell 
against Rome most of all 

Long before the infallibility of the Pope in defining doctrine was 
pronounced by the Vatican Council, the imfallibility of General 
Cuncils confirmed by the Popeand accepted by the whole Church, on 
matters of faith, was a current axiom with Roman Catholics, and 
this infallibility was held to attach to everything decreed by them on 
dogma, no matter what form it took. Hence while canons on disci- 
pline were considered at all times liable to be modified or become 
obsolete, canons on dogma were never considered otherwise than 
unalterable. Each of the dogmatic chapters of the Vatican Council 
is followed by such a canon each of the dogmatic chapters of the 
Council of Trent by a number of such canons The Fourth, Fifth, 
and Sixth Councils appended a similar canon to their dogmatic defi- 
nitions, respecting the Creed as 1t then stood, but 1t 1s on their dog- 
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matic definitions themselves, in reality, and not only this canon, that 
the dispute turns. The canon itself ran as follows — 


“ The holy and ecumenical synod has defined that 1t 1s lawful for nobody 
to propose, that 1s, compile, put together, hold, o teach others, another 
faih Those who dare either to put togethe: another: faith, 01 produce, 
teach, or delwer another creed to any desuous of ieturning to a knowledge 
of the truth from heathenism, Judaism, oz any heresy whatsoever, are de- 
posed, if bishops or ecclesiastics , 1f monks or laymen, anathematized ” 


Of the creed in question, the definition of the Fourth Council 
declared solemnly that “concerning Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
1t expressed,” or set forth, “the perfect doctrne” In the eighth 
century, the Council of Frankfort, ın adopting the Caroline books, 
to which I will refer again presently, declared of this same creed, 
that the perfect doctiime respecting the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost was no¢ set forth in ıt, unless those words “ Filioque” were 
ınserted On these grounds the Council of Frankfort pronounced. for 
their retention, and, as everybody knows, they are retamed by the 
Church of Rome to this day. 

When the Caroline books, which the Council of Frankfort had 
endorsed, were submitted to Adiian I—the reigning Pope—he 
replied to them chapter by chapter himself and on this point, in 
particular, he warned everybody concerned in them “ that any per- 
sons calling in question the creed authorized by the Fourth Council 
contravened its definition”? He further quoted his ummediate prede- 
cessor, Stephen IV , as “anathematizing all those who should main- 
tain another creed or doctrine besides that of the six General 
Councils,” thus asserting entire harmony between them all as 
regards the creed 

With contemporary testimony hke this m my rear, I can have no 
hesitation ın maintaining there ıs a contradiction ım strictest logic on 
high dogma between Rome with the Filioque, and the Fourth, 
Fifth, and Sixth Councils, including Rome, without 1t-—the express 
declaration of the one beg that the perfect doctrine respecting the 
Trinity was set forth ın the creed without 1t—-the implied declara- 
tion of the other ın adopting and imposing it upon others, that 
the perfect doctrine could only be set forth with ıt 

Further, that the penalties of the canon were incurred by its 
insertion, can hardly be disputed by any reasonable person informed 
of the sequel The Eastern Church, then in a majority, protested, 
and protests to this day, against it, as involving another faith, and 
ij has divided the east and the west ever since What departure 
from the creed by all the schismatics and heretics upon record ever 
entailed more fatal or more lasting effects? But if the penalties of 
the canon have been incurred really by the Church of Rome, to what 
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extent has the validity of Roman orders been impaired thereby ? 
Besides, there are graver, and many may think plainer, counts 
against the Church of Rome on the score of this canon. ‘No 
other faith,” says this. canon, “no other creed ıs to be produced, 
taught, or delvered to any desirous of returning to a knowledge of 
the truth from heathenism, Judaism, or any heresy whatsoever” It 
was at once the creed in which the faithful were to make public pro- 
fession inside the Church, and to which persons coming over from any 
heresy whatsoever outside the Church, were to subscribe The sum 
of all doctaine necessary to salvation having been expressed ın the 
existing creed, this canon said virtually, “ Be 1t PREN that no 
believer shall im future be required to profess more.” But the 
practice of the Church fof Rome has long been to exact the creed of 
Pope Pius, a macrostyche by comparison, from every puoselyte 
coming over to her from other Chmstian bodies. Previously to this 
Clement IV. attempted to force a similar creed of his own frammg 
upon the Greeks, and now the new dogmas promulgated by 
Pius IX alone bid fair to furnish matter for a third 

So much for those Councils whose infallible utterances have never 
been questioned ın any part of the Church Now, for Popes, whose 
utterances, ex cathedrd, were but the other day declared infallible by 
their own surroundings St Ambuose said of the great heresy of his 
own day that ıt was “decapitated by the sword. it had itself un- 
sheathed” Possibly some later age may have this to say of the 
Ultramontanes themselves Certainly the clearest result as yet 
achieved by their intrigues has been to place Pius IX and his whole 
Church under formal anathema, not of one or two, but a long line of 
Popes , for who will assert any Popes ever spoke more infallibly than 
those who addiessed the whole Church before the schism, than those 
who gave the whole weight of then official authority to the faith 
and creed of the Fourth Council in the exact form in which they had 
received and confirmed 1t'themselves? Thus St Leo says of its 
definitions that they were “ perfect and irretractable ,” of its “1ule 
of faith,” or creed, that “nothing could be added to or subtracted 
from it ,”’ of both together, that “ perfection cannot recerve increase, 
nor fulness addition’? Hormusdas, of the doctrines of 1ts creed, that 
“they are perfect, and so neither need any supplement, nor can 
admit of any change.” Viguilius, of 18 definitions, that “ he 1s alien 
from the Catholic Church who departs from them” Pelagius I, of 
the faith in its published definition, that he “ anathemanne: all sho 
deviate from it m one syllable, one word, or thought” Pelagius IT, 
of its faith, that “he keeps ıt intact,” and of its desnitions: that 
‘he would sooner die than not keep them irretractable ;” of both 
together, all that St. Leo had said before him St. Gregory I, of its 
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faith, that “any person adding to 16 or taking from ıt has fallen 
under its anathema” John IV., of 1ts faith, that “1t 1s perfection ” 
Theodore I., of its creed, that “he allows no augmentation im 1t, 
and says anathema to all adding to or taking from ıt,” of its canon, 
that 1ts meaning ıs, “that nobody should add anythmg to or subtract 
anything from the one creed authorized, to the exclusion of all 
others” St Martin, that “anybody not keeping them all, vsque ad 
unum apiem, is condemned.” St Agatho, that “it was his perfect 
knowledge to guard ıts definitions intact . for thatthe true faith 
cannot be changed, or preached ın one way now and in another here- 
after.” Stephen IV, that “anybody propounding another creed or 
another doctrine besides what was taught m the Fourth and two 
succeeding Councils was, by his anathema, pronounced alien from the 
Church”—a sentence which, as I have said already, was renewed by 
bis successor, Adrian I, on the suggestion being made to him that 
its creed was wanting in expliitness on one pomt Fimally, Leo II. 
crowned all, by forbidding the insertion in ıt of the formula devised 
for giving 1t the required explicitness on the very point ın question, 
viz, the “ Filoque ” Bi 

After this I thmk there will be few plain-spoken Englishmen 
who will not go with me to the extent of concluding —1 That if 
Rome has not incuried all the penalties denounced by the Fou: th, 
Fifth, and Sixth Councils for adding to the creed then authored, and 
compiling and exacting others, then dogmatic canons, to use plain 
language, must be simple bosh 2 If the “Filloque” ıs really 
required in the creed to express what all Chiistians ought to believe 
of the Trimty, the dogmatic definitions of Ecumenical Councils must 
be greater bosh still 3 If Rome has not lain under Papal anathema 
for centuries, Papal infallibilty must be the greatest bosh of all In 
a word, that, unless all these consequences are conceded, what are 
called Church piimeiples are 1eally chameleons 01 chimeras But if 
they are granted, what becomes of the claim of Rome to be the 
Catholic Church? On the contiary, she that 1s under anathema, 
both of Councils and Popes, and therefore ın schism or heresy for 
certain, how can ıt be otherwise than schism to adhere to her, other- 
wise than righteousness to depart from her? On every Church 
principle, clearly, there can be no such thing as schism from schism 

Let us examine the same thing on Church principles yet once 
more, but from another point of view Who was it who first accused 
the Nicene Creed of not bemg explicit enough on a point of high 
doctiine—no less a pomt than the procession of the Holy Ghost? 
Who but Charlemagne? :We have his zpstssima verba for 1t-—-words 
such as had never been heard before, words directly contradicting 
all that General Councils and Popes had said hitherto. Well, Rome 
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rebuked him for them at fitst, resisted them passively for a longer 
time, but in the end acknowledged their point by accepting all they 
contended for Asa Roman Catholic I established as much as this; 
but I have learnt more since. In penetrating the maze ım which the 
Athanasian Creed has been for so long mvolved—and here let me say, 
‘im passing, that I both commenced and completed this inquiry, without 
reference to anything but the Greek question alone—m penetrating 
this maze I was brought face to face with the following undoubted 
facts at last —-1 That the first authentic mention of this Creed, by 
whomsoever compiled, under the false name which ıt still bears (for 
“fides” and “‘symbolum” are plainly synonymesin this case), occurs 
in a general capitulary promulgated by Charlemagne a D. 802, bidding 
all his clergy to learn ıt, and the Apostles’ Creed, by heart 2 That the 
next authentic mention of 16 occurs in a letter of some monks of his to 
vindicate their use of the “ Filhoque” in the Creed to the Pope 

3 That the next authentic mention of ıb occurs im several contro- 
versial treatises in defence of the “ Filioque,” written at his command 
against the Greeks. 4 That ıt was substituted throughout his 
dominions as a standard of orthodoxy for the “Nicene faith.” 5 That 
the publication of the Apostles’ Creed under a false name formed 
part of the same design 1s shown from his own use of ıt against the 
Seventh Council, with which he was then at open-mouthed feud. 
Each of these creeds in the form, and two of them under the false 
names, endorsed by him was adopted by Rome subsequently, together 
with all the disciplinary regulations en masse prescribed at Arx-la- 
Chapelle, by him or his successors, for the Churches in their dominions. 
By means of these and their capitularies conjomtly they both founded 
` and feudalized what has since been called, by way of distinction— 
and a most true distinction ıt 13—the Medieval Church; and thus 
Rome, through their inst.umentality, broke with the Primitive and the 
Eastern Church, and became the Hstabhshed Church of Europe from 
thenceforth in a much more complete sense than ever the Anglican 
Church broke with Rome, and became the Established Church of 
England at the Reformation In particular, as regards theology, 
never was anything achieved by Edward VI., Queen Elizabeth, or 
James I by means of “ Articles of Religion,” to compare with what 
Charlemagne achieved m the Roman Church by means of the 
Athanasian Creed alone You have only to turn to the “Theological 
Sum,” as 1t 1s called, of the Angelical doctor to be convinced of this. 
The Latin clergy had not learnt it by reciting 1t week after week for 
four centuries m their Sunday office for nothing. It had become 
the corner-stone of their theology Was the word “ Person” apph- 
cable to the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost? The last Council, over 
which the true Athanasius had presided, on being pressed for advice 
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on such subjects, had earnestly deprecated using any such expressions 
at all m speaking of God The greatest of the Latin Fathers had 
admitted it, as he says himself, only fiom the necessities of the case, 
m disputing against heretics Even the pseudo-Dionysius attests the 
generally-recerved axiom of Nicene times, “ Universaliter, non est 
audendum dicere aliquid de Deo preter ea gue nobis ex Sacris Hloquas 
sunt expiessa”? Are we then to refrain fiom using this word? ‘Sed 
contra est dicitur ın symbolo Athanasn, ‘Alia est persona Patris, , 

‘alia Filu, aha Spiritus Sancti, ” 1s the reply Is the Nicene Creed’ 
night or wiong on the procession of the Holy Ghost? The Nicene 
Creed says, “ Who proceedeth from the Father,” and stops there 
“Sed contra est quod dicit Athanasius ın symbolo suo, ‘Spuitus 
Sanctus a Patre et Fillo non factus, nec creatus, nec genitus, nec 
procedens, ” is the reply once more ‘he spurious creed overrides 
even the creed of the Church. On Church principles alone, then, we 
are bound to denounce the Athanasian Creed as combining both 
rebelhon and imposture From the purposes to which we bave just 
seen 1t applied, 1t1s proved another creed from the Nicene—a spurious 
authonty pitted against and followed ın preference to the true Wemay 
be ever somuch ım favour of dogman the abstract—indeed, what science 
can exist without dogma?—but this 1s a question not between dogma 
and no dogma, but between Nicene dogma and pseudo-Athanasian 
Can anybody professing Church principles doubt which side he ought 
to take? A third count against 1t 1s that, 1f examined dispassionately, 
it will be found to have been framed on Rationalistic principles, and, 
as a direct consequence, to have taught the Roman Catholic Church 
Rationalism I have not space to substantiate this at any great 
length, and therefore limit myself to explain my meaning 

Theological speculation is one thing, theological dogma necessary 
to salvation another I do not say that we are not at liberty to argue 
from points on which Se1ipture is express to other points on which 
Seripture is silent, and draw our conclusions, o1 that all such inferences 
are delusive But I do maintain that at best they are probable, not 
necessary, conclusions, and that to propound them as Articles of 
Faith, necessary to salvation, 1s Rationalism of: the very worst kind 
The Jews were told to “search the Scriptwes” in the same'breath, 
and by the same authority, that warned them against the perverse 
deductions of the sciibes and Pharisees from those same Scriptuzes 
in such awful terms In one case they had argued that because the 
Bible said, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour,” ıt said, by umplication, 
“ Thou shalt hate thine enemy,” and this last they had, m con- 
sequence, taught as a duty no less binding than the first. 

Can anything, mutatis mutandis, better illustrate the relative 
positions of the Latin and Greek Churches on the subject:of the 
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procession of the Holy Ghost? Both agree that the Holy Ghost ıs 
both given and sent by the Son, as well as the Father, for all 
purposes connected with the Christian dispensation, Scripture bemg 
express to this effect What the Latins affirm, and what the Greeks 
deny, 1s that He proceeds from the Son, as from the Father, in a still 
higher sense—viz , from eternity. Scripture nowhere says that He 
proceeds from the Son in this sense Notwithstanding, a belief in 
this has been made necessary to salvation in the Latin Church, and 
the proof given of ıt by the greatest of her schoolmen is, that Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost are only distinguishable from each other by 
what Aristotle terms “the opposition of relation,” in Ins work on 
the “ Categories,’ according to the laws of which, 1t follows either 
that the Holy Ghost must proceed from the Son, or the Son from the 
Holy Ghost This, as speculation, 1s bold enough, as dogma, it 1s 
Rationalism of the worst kind And I hold it to be implied, though 
not expressed, m the Athanasian Creed for this simple reason that 
the Athanasian Creed has been from first to last uniformly put 
forward in its defence But the Rationalism of the Athanasian Creed 
ıs made most apparent by contrasting its structure with the prin- 
ciples that animated the framers of the Nicene Creed, of which the 
first was the employment of Scriptural language to express dogma ; 
and the second, the limitation of dogma necessary for all believers to 
what ıt contamed The Athanasian Creed isin marked contradiction 
to both of these In opposition to the first, it invites reason to assist 
in mapping out thé province of faith, utihzes its deductions without 
scruple in the construction of dogma, invoking the laws of dialectics 
where Scripture is silent m expounding, and terms of philosophy 
where Scriptural terms will not express its own subtleties to the full. 
In opposition to the second, ıt declares all that it contams necessary 
to salvation, whether found im the ereed of the Church or not, some 
of them being actually pots which must have been omitted from 
the creed of the Church by design. On Church principles there is 
not a woid to be said for it, I repeat; and the secret of 1s undoubted 
charm ıs, that ıt tickles the reason so well. 

Now, there can be no stronger proof of the influence of this creed 
on the teaching of the Church of Rome than the broad fact that 
Rome never compounded or propounded a creed herself till she had 
thoroughly imbibed this I consider I have proved to demonstration 
in connection with it, that what we call the Apostles Creed was not 
only distinct from the Roman, but was never even used at Rome till 
after the days of Charlemagne, and that the old Roman Creed, 
which was never imposed upon any Churches outside the city of the 
Cæsars, and was abandoned by Romo herself for the Niceno-Con- 
stantinopolitan and Apostles’ Creeds ın succession, 1s that on which 
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all candidates for baptism m the Roman communion are still ques- 
tioned Accordingly, the first creed ever known,to have been com- 
pounded and propounded by Rome was that which Clement IV. 
framed forthe Greeks a n 1267, whereby for the first time, what Dr. 
Newman calls “developments of doctrine,” but what I prefer calling 
“dictates of reason,” were propounded as terms of communion ina 
formal creed Test any one of them separately—the doctrine of the 
sacraments, of transubstantiation, of purgatory—add to them the 
doctrines of indulgences, of concomitancy, of the temporal power of 
the Pope and his infall:bility——you will find the real security for 
each hes in its having been logically drawn from others previously 
received, or from axioms approved to the reason, not ın anything 
enjoined in Scripture or practised by the ‘Apostles. I say of them 
all, therefore, that they are the deductions of reason, and that being 
the deductions of reason, to make them articles of faith 1s to intro- 
‘duce Rationalism into the creed; and I recognise in them the 
strongest confirmation, on mtrinsie grounds, of the conclusion forced 
upon my mind by cogent facts, that the Church of Rome is and has 
been for the last one thousand years the Established Church of 
Europe, and nothing more, and that if not actually cut off from its 
communion for disobeying its laws—though declared so, she may 
not have been from there being nobody “ to bell the cat ”—she has 
at least no mght or title, consistently with facts, or on Church 
principles, to be called, or to clam to be the Catholic Church. 

There 1s one more argument that is apt to be urged im favour of 
Rome, and it ıs pressed home as a dilemma If the Church of 
Rome is not the Catholic Church, certainly no other Church is, 
ergo, there ıs noneatall This “ergo” I deny. On the contrary, 
Church principles, I contend, as well as present facts and past history, 
are much better harmonized ın another way Test each of the 
principal Churches by their missions, on which so much has been 
already said. In the east Greece 1s facile princeps mm having 
Russia to point to; but Greece never sent a single missionary to the 
aborigines of North or South America or of Australia Whatever 
Christianity there 1s, or has been, in these countries 1s due to England 
or Rome, and England and’ Rome both send missionaries to the east 
as well. ‘Still by neither of them has ever been founded a native 
Church like that of Russia, since the schism. Accordin gly, Greece 
is more catholic than both together in the east; less catholic 
than either of them ın the west, Rome, as ‘being both older and 
more extensive, more catholic than England ım general But take 
them singly, and there neither are nor have been any such things 
as catholic missions since the schism ‘Take them collectively, and 
between them you may be said to have the Catholic Church at work 
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and alive still Durmg the Middle Ages the Popes themselves, in 
their various endeavours to re-unite the Eastern and Western 
Churches, weie accustomed to say that the Church was divided as 
regards her members, but united as regards her faith The last 
`~ Pope who said this was Eugenius IV ın summoning the Council of 
Florence ap 1439, and when he said it there had been no mter- 
communion in the strict ‘sense between the Eastern and Western 
Churches for at least fou. hundred years On these principles, the 
Church 1s as much one now as then, , the divisions which have occurred 
since. have been equally confined to her members, and not affected 
her faith——not affected her faith, for the same creed, the only creed 
known to the Church the Nicene, 1s professed everywhere, now as 
then; and Sacramental unity, though stunted and sickly for want of 
a common Kucharist, is by Baptism upheld in fe Intercommunion 
even now, on the highest Church piineuples, is all that 1s needed to 
make the objective unity of the Church complete 

How many crucial difficulties in Church history are thus solved 
unexpectedly by the teachmg of the Popes themselves! Holy wars, 
and the imdulgences attached to them, whether agamst Turk or 
heretic, the depositions of kings and emperors in and out of Council 
by Chiistian bishops, the whole question of nvestitures, and a vast 
deal more that was enacted in those Councils of Lateran, Lyons, and 
Vienne—yustifiable measures, in some respects, it may be, for those 
days of feudal relations between Church and State, but all full, of 
embarrassment, when the Catholic Church 1s made responsible for 
them in every age, not so the moment they are -regarded' as the 
work of a part of the Church only, and in the peculiar circumstances 
In which it was then placed Diocesan, provincial; and still more 
national synods, in which kings sit as well as bishops, representing 
Church and State, therefore, conjomntly, may in then wisdom order 
many things to be done for local or occasional emergencies, for 
which, on Church principles, one would think, few could desire to 
see the entire Church of Christ in all ages made responsible I submit, 
then, that from this point of view alone, many more difficulties are 
solved by the theory that the Church of Rome 1s not the Catholic 
Church than by the theory that she zs, and that the majesty of the 
Catholic Church ıs ım fact infinitely more consulted by acknowledg- 
ing her divisions than by misrepresenting her unity 

With this I take leave of Dr Newman and his Essays, trusting 
that I have said nothing that can be construed into disrespect to 
_him personally, nor unfair to his later as compared with his earher 
judgments Few of us that were at Oxford im his day have not 
been debtors to him in a hundred ways, many more than we could 
acknowledge, perhaps, if we wished it ever so Nevertheless, in 
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the one act in which I followed him most, though certamly least at 
his ynstance, I am bound to say I have come to regard ıt as the 
greatest mistake of my hfe, and that 1t1s my deliberate conviction 
in mature age, that for all who prize “ truth for 1ts own sake,” there 
is no spiritual pasture more favourable to it anywhere than that of 
the Church of England. 

At the same time, it 1s my conviction also that England is weak 
in pomt of argument against Rome without Greece, but would be 
with Greece invincible, for this simple reason that Greece has never 
ceased to be true to the Nicene faith, has never added to it, and to 
this day knows of but one creed. Of that one creed the history is 
as transparent as crystal from begmnmg to end, no mystery, no 
myth, ever attached to ifs name, 1t comes to us on authority patent 
to all, and to which all on Church principles are bound to defer 
These are pornts which are passed over ın these Essays entirely , but it 
is on these grounds that I have no hesitation in professing, without 
any reserve, my desire to see an entente cordiale with all speed 
established between England and Greece as regards creeds 

Epuunp S. Frounxzs 
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` WHAT IS COMMON SENSE? 


“i MEN rarely ask,” says Dr. Reid, “what Common Sense is; because 
every man believes himself possessed of it, and would take it 
for an imputation upon his understanding to be thought unacquainted 
with it’ Considering, however, that the study of the Mental opera- 
tions which direct a very large part of our daily life is quite as 1m- 
portant to a scientific Psychology as that of Logical formule, Ethical 
systems, or Absolute existence, I venture to hope that an attempt at 
a scientific analysis of those operations may not be regarded as an 
imputation upon the understanding of any of those to whom it 1s now 
submitted 
, The term “ Common Sense” has been used in so great a variety of . 
acceptations (of which a most learned collection will be found in Sir 
Wilham Hamulton’s supplemental note to Dr Reid’s essay), that it 1s 
requisite to state, ın Lanne, which of these I mtend to make the basis 
of our discussion No more concise, or at the same time comprehensive, 
account of 1ts nature seems to me to have been given than that of 
Dr Reid himself, when he says that the office of Common Sense, or 
the first degree of Reason, 1s to “judge of things self-evident,” as 
contrasted with the office of Ratiocination,* or the second degree of 
* The term “Ratiocination” 1s not used by Dr Reid, but as he distinguishes the 


fist degree of Reason by the term Common Sense, 1t seems desirable to employ a dis- 
tinctive term for the second 
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Reason, which 1s “to diaw conclusions that are not self-evident 
from those that are.” For although exception may be taken to the 
use of the verb “judge,” where the “ self-evident” character of the 
“things” cognosced seems to exclude any other possibility, yet, as 
{ shall presently endeavour to show, a justification may be found for 
it ın the history of the process by which that “self-evidence ” comes 
to be recognised and accepted 

The distinction between “ Common Sense,” and “ Ratiocination ” 
or the “ Discursive power,” 1s regarded by Sir Wilham Hamilton as 
equivalent to that which the Greek philosophers meant to indicate by 
the terms vous and Savoia; and our colloquial use of the former, as 
corresponding to that cultivated Common Sense which is often distin- 
guished as “ good sense ” 1s thereby justified. 

There are, however, two principal forms of this capacity, which it 
is desirable clearly to distinguish — 

The fi st 13 what the philosopher means by Common Sense, when he 
attributes to ıt the formation of those original convictions or ultimate 
beliefs, which cannot be resolved mto simpler elements, and which 
are accepted by every normally-constituted Human being as direct 
cognitions of his own mental states The existence of such “ necessary 
truths,” or “fundamental axioms,” as a basis on which the whole 
fabric of our subsequently acquired knowledge 1s built up, 1s admitted 
alike by those who regaid them as Intwitional,-and by those who 
maintain that they are generalizations of Experience We may take 
as examples of such universal deliverances of “Common Sense,” our 
conviction of our own existence, our conviction of our own continuous 
individuality or personal identity , and our conviction of the existence 
of a world external to ourselves 

It 1s the second, however, which constitutes what 1s popularly 
meant by ‘Common Sense,” as in the following passage from a 
recent newspaper aiticle on the “ Dangers ofthe London Season ”— 
“ Any builder for a few pounds may save us from the dangers of the 
sewers, but nothing short of uupurchasable common sense will 
preserve us from the deadly effects of our gaieties”’ This form of 
common sense, though the possession of Mankind ım general, varies 
greatly, as to both range and degree, among different individuals, serv- 
ing, however, to each as his guide in the ordinary affairs of life That 
it is acquired in great pait from experience, will probably be disputed 
by no one, but the capacity for acquiring it 1s by no means uniform. 
Inasmuch, moreover, as we no longer find its delrverances in constant 
accordance, but encounter continual divergencies of judgment as to 
what things are “self-evident””—-some being so to A whilst they are 
not so to B, and others being self-evident to B which are not so to A 
—1it cannot be trusted as an autocratic o1 mnfallible authority. And 
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yet, as’ Dr. Reid truly says, “disputes very often terminate m an 
appeal to common sense,” this bemg especially the case when to 
doubt 1ts judgment would be ridiculous * 

It will be my object to show that these two forms of ordinar y Com- 
mon Sense have fundamentally the same basis, and, further, that 
this basis 1s the same as that of the special forms of Common Sense 
which are the attribute of men who have applied themselves m a, 
scientific spirit to any particular course of inqury—Science being, 
as has been well said by Professor Huxley, “ nothing but trained and 
organized Common Sense ,” and things coming to be perfectly “ self- 
evident” to men of such special culture, which ordinary men, or 
men whose special culture’ has lain in a different direction, do not 
apprehend. as such 

What we call the judgment of .Common Sense appears to me to be 
the immediate or mstmetwe response that 1s given, in Psychological 
language, by the Automatic action of the Mind, or, in Physiological 
language, by the Reflex action of the Brain,t to any question which 
can be answered by such a direct appeal to “‘self-evident”’ truth The 
nature and value of that reply will’depend upon the acquired condi- 
won of the Mind, or of the Bram, at the time ıt 1s given, that con- 
dition being the product of two factors —-(1) The Original Consti- 
tution of the mdividual, (2) the Aggregate of the Psychical opera- 
tions of which he has been the subject For I presume that no 
Psychologist doubts that the mental condition of every mdividual 
Man, as he exists at any moment, 1s the general resultant of the 
agencies which have affected the development of his inherited con- 
stitution, whether these agencies have been brought to bea upon 
- him ab externo, or by bis own power of self-direction And as a 
Physiologist, I cannot doubt that this general resultant has been 
embodied, so to speak, ın his Nervous Mechanism, ın accordance with 
that general law of Nutrition which so remarkably distinguishes any 
living Organism from a mere machine, and which, underlying Habit 
of every kind, 1s particularly noticeable ın Man ,—namely, that ıt 
gi ows to the mode in which 1t 1s habitually exercised, so as to form 
etsedf nto an apparatus specially adapted for the automatic perform- 
ance of any kind of action 1t has been trained to execute 

* Hence the force of such appeals 1s often intenstfied by the humorous form in which 
they are expressed , as was eminently the case with the pithy sayings of Sydney Smith 
and the pregnant jokes of President Lincoln 

+ The doctrine that “the Bram can remember, cieate, and understand ” having been. 
explicitly accepted by so eminent a Metaphysician as Archbishop Manning, the Phy- 
siologist may lay aside all fear of being misunderstood im the use cf whatever language 
best expresses his view of the phenomena of Man’s compound nature All that 
18 here said of Organization or Mechanism may be stated equally well in terms of 
Mind, the Nervous apparatus being admitted by every Psychologist to furnish the 
nst umental conditions of Mental Activity 
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What I mean by “embodying ın the organization the generalized 
result of the past experiences of consciousness,” may be made mote 
intelligible to those who have not been accustomed to look at ques- 
tions of this kind from the Physiological pomt of view, by the 
parallel case of the Automatic Movements of the body, the capacity 
for the performance of which, hke that of “judging of things self- 
evident,” may be either original or acquu ed 

Those piunaiy automatic or istinctive movements, which are 
performed by every Human being, and are necessary to the main- 
tenance of his Organic functions, depend upon the excitement, by 
some external stimulus or impression, of the congenital aptitudes 
mbherent ın the nervo-muscular apparatus Thus the first movement 
of Inspiration in the new-born infant 1s excited by the contact of 
cold air with its skin, more particularly with that of the face, the ' 
first act of suction by the contact of the nipple with its lps. If 
either the congenital aptitude, or the stimulus fitted to call ıt into 
play, be wanting, the action does not take place Thus prolonged 
pressure durmg parturition may induce a torpor of the nervous 
centres, which prevents them from responding to the accustomed 
stimulus, though a stronger impression (such as a slap of the hand 
on the infants back) will arouse them to activity On the other 
hand, seclusion of the face from free contact with cold air withholds 
the ordinary stimulus, and thus the first inspiration may be delayed 
until (through failure of the circulation) the nervous centres have 
lost their excitability 

Such actions are termed Reflex, as involving a sort of reflection by 
the nerve-centies, along the motor or efferent nerves, of the 1mpres- 
sion brought to these centres by the afferent. In the cases just cuted, 
and in others of a similar character, the impression calls forth the 
respondent motion without affecting the consciousness But in 
other instances that affection of the consciousness which we term 
Sensation necessarily intervenes, this bemg the case with most of 
_ the movements, if not all, that are excited through the organs of 
Special sense—such as the start on a loud sound, or the closure of 
the eyelids at a flash of hight 

In each case it 1s to be noted that a particular stimulus automati- 
cally calls forth the consentaneous action of a number of separate and 
independent muscles —thus, ın the act of Sucking, the contraction of 
the muscles which close the lips 1s combined with that of the muscles 
of inspiration , whilst ın that of Coughing to expel a source of irrita- 
tion, the muscular closure of the glottis 1s combined with a violent 
action of the muscles of expnation This co-ordination cannot be 
attributed to anything else than a congemtal arrangement of the 
nervous mechanism, in virtue of which a special response is made 
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to each particular kind of stimulus, just as an automaton that 
executes one motion when a certain spring 1s touched, will execute a 
very different one when set going in some other way. 

Of those secondly automatic movements, the capacity for the per- 
formance of which 1s acquired by habit, no better example could be 
selected than the act of walking ercet It must be obvious to any one 
who watches with the requisits intelligence the gradual acquirement 
of this power during the’ early period of child-lfe, that while expe- 
rience is the basis of its acquizement, only an organism which is at 
the same time generally adapted for erect progression, and possessed. 
of a special co-ordinating faculty, can turn this experience to account 
The balancing the body in the erect position at starting, the mam- 
tenance of that balance by a new adjustment of the centre of gravity 
as the base of support is shifted from side to side and from behind 
for wards, and the alternate lifting and advance of the legs, involve the 
harmonious co-operation of almost all the muscles in the body 
Although, when we have once learned to walk erect, we find our- 
selves able to maintain our balance without any exertion of which we 
are conscious, this co-operation is brought about in the first ım- 
stance by the purposive direction of our efforts towards a given end, 
under the guidance of our visual and muscular sensations We may 
readily assure ourselves of this, by attending to the process by which 
the adult learns to walk on a na:row base, such as a rope or the edge 
of a plank For the co-ordinating action has here to be gone 
through afresh under altered and more special conditions, requiring 
a gieater exertion of the balancing power, yet when this has been 
fully acquued, 16 1s exerted automatically with such an ummediate- 
ness and perfection, that a Blondin can cross Niagara on his rope 
with no more danger of falling into the torrent beneath, than any of 
us would experience 1f walking without side-rails along the broad 
platform of the suspension-bridge which spans ıt 

To the Physiologist ıt scarcely admits of doubt, that dumng any 
such process of acquirement the Nervous mechanism must be g owing 
to its work, lke the Muscles in the arm of a blacksmith or in the 
legs of an opera-dancer And thus when the nerve-centres have come 
to make the same response in Man to a stimulus which calls forth 
their activity, as they give from the very first in such among the lower 
animals as perform the like actions on their entrance mto the world, 
we can scarcely do otherwise than attribute to them the hke con- 
struction in both instances, the only difference bemg that what has 
been orginally developed ın them, ın accordance with hereditary type, 
Jormsitself vn hin, ın accordance with the mode in which the apparatus 
is habitually called into activity——the resultant of the whole process 
of acquirement, generalized by. the co-ordinating faculty, thus be- 
coming embodied in his Nervous Mechanism. 
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Now what is true of the action of external impressions in calling 
forth respondent Movements of the Body, can scarcely be other- 
wise than true of ther action ın calling forth those affections 
of our Consciousness, or primary actions of the Mind, which we call 
Sensations No one doubts that the production of sensations depends 
upon the orginal endowments of the Nervous Mechanism, called ito 
activity by the various stumui to which ıt 1s fitted to respond, what 
we call the “reception of sensations” beng even more obviously the 
product of these two factors than the performance of the primarily- 
automatic movements, which often appear spontaneous ‘The response 
of the Sensorial mechanism to the mmpressions made upon ıt, whereby 
our Sensational Consciousness takes cognizance of those impressions, 
is the lowest form of proper Mental activity. It is purely and 
originally Automatic; that is, like the primarily-automatic move- 
ments, 16 involves no choice or self-direction on our own parts. And 
no other account can be given of ıt than that it takes place in 
accordance with “a law of our nature,” even Mr J S. Mull admut- 
ting that our belief ın our own sensations 1s an ultimate fact of con- 
sciousness —This uniform deliverance of our Sensational Conscious- 
ness as to the “ self-evidence”’ of its cognitions, I would take as the 
fundamental form of original “ common sense ,” and in Physiological 
language I should term 1t the product of the upward reflection of the. 
Sensory Ganghon to which the umpression is bréught, any automatic 
Motion linked on to 1t being the result of its downward reflection. 

Of such really Intuitive or primarily-automatic Visual cognitions 
we have an example in the Sense of Direction, which enables us to 
recognise the relations of the pomts from which the luminous rays 
issue, and thus to see objects erect, though their pictures on the 
retina, are inverted Some philosophers have, indeed, asserted that 
this 1s an aequu ed faculty , the Infant seeing all objects inverted, and 
only acquiring the notion of 1ts erectness by the corrective experi- 
ence gained by touching and handling them But this 1s a pure 
assumption, founded on an entirely erroneous notion of the nature of 
Sensation. For ıt supposes that we look at the picture formed on 
the retina, by the “mind’s eye”’ placed behind it, just as we look at 
the picture formed by a camera with the bodily eye, whereas the 
fact 1s unquestionable that Sensation is a state of consciousness ex- 
cated by the transmission to the Sensorium (through the optic 
nerve) of the impression produced by the picture on the 1etma; and 
as we know nothing whatever of the mode in which the merely 
Physical change is translated, so to speak, into the Mental, there is 
no reason why ıt should be /ess natural for the retinal umpression to 
suggest to the mnd the notion of the real position of objects, than 
to call up a representation corresponding to the mmverted picture. As 
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a matter of fact, ıt 1s found that persons who have for the first tıme 
acquired sight by operatıon, at an age when they can describe their 
sensations, are able to recognis2 the direction of any luminous object, 
though quite incapable of appreciating 1ts distance And ıt appears 
from the experiments of Dr Serre, that the luminous spectra pro- 
duced when pressure 1s made upon the cye m a dark room, are 
seen ın a direction which has in cach case a constant and defimte 
relation to the part of the retina that 1s affected by the pressure, 
either directly, or secondarily through its transmission to the 
opposite side of the globe. By an extensive series of observa- 
tions on the relation of the positions of these primary and secondary 
phosphénes, both to each otker and to the seat of compression, 
Dr Serre has been able to deduce the ımportant conclusion, that the 
lines joing these spectra and the spots of the retina by the affection 
of which they are produced, all pass through a common “ centre of 
direction,” which 1s situated nearly ın the middle of the crystalline 
lens And from these facts ıt seems a lemtimate conclusion, that 
our sense of the relative directions of exteinal objects which affect 
different points of our retina by their lummmous rays, 1s derived from 
a kind of mental projection of each point of the retinal image along 
the line which joins it to the ` centre of direction ” 

I have now to show that what we call “ Sense-Perceptions,”’ or 
affections of the Perceptional Consciousness, bear the hke relationship 
to the secondarily-automatic iLovements of the body, depending, like 
them, on the embodiment in zhe organization of the general result of 
experience , so that the Nervous Mechanism, from the time when this 
embodiment has been effected, makes its perceptional response to 
the sensation, with the same directness and certainty that 1t originally 
made its sensational response to the impression which called ıt forth. 
The intimacy of this relationship 1s shown by the fact that the more 
special forms of secondarily-automatic Movements require for their 
guidance, not simple Sensations, but Perceptions, with which— 
especially the Visual——-the muscular actions come to be so precisely 
co-ordinated, that it 1s scazcely possible to conceive of such co- 
ordination as otherwise than mechanical Thus when Robert 
Houdin found himself able, after the lapse of thirty years from the 
time when he had last performed such a feat, to keep up three balls 
in the air whilst giving his continuous attention to a book, or when 
an. expert billhard-player executes, not merely with certainty, but 
with freedom from any spccial effort (carryıng on a conversation, 
perhaps, at the moment), a stroke which no calculation would have 
enabled him to direct with the same success; ıt is scarcely to be 
doubted that the co-ordinating process, whereby his muscular efforts 
are automatically combined and directed under the guidance of his 
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visual and tactile perceptions and of his muscular sense, has expressed 
itself (so to speak) ın the construction of a Nervous Mechanism, 
analogous to that of which the congenital possession enables a 
Flycatcher to peck at an insect with unerring aim, immediately on 
its own emersion from the egg If this be true in any one case of 
those sequential acquired movements, which, at first Volitional, 
become Automatic by habitual repetition, 1t 1s doubtless true of all 
And if such a Mechanism forms ttself ın the lower Nervous centres to 
particular habitudes of bodily action, there seems strong analogical 
ground for the belief that the higher part of the Nervous Mechanism 
which 1s concerned in mental action will follow the same law, form- 
' ing itself to the mode in which 11s habitually called into use, so as 
at last to be able to evolve, by a direct response, a result of which the 
attainment origmally required the mtervention of the Conscious 
’ Mind at several intermediate stages of the process 

One of those primary judgments, which we call Perceptions, 1s the 
recognition of the sengleness of the object which forms a simulta- 
neous visual picture in both eyes. This has been considered by 
many Physiologists to be an original or intuitive conviction, neces- 
sarily derived by “a law of our natuie” from a certain structural 
relation between what have been termed “corresponding points ”’ on 
the two retine , “double vision,” or the recognition of two distinct 
images, taking place whenever, through a want of harmony in the 
action of the muscles, the axes of the two eyes do not converge ın the 
object looked at But this view of the case 1s inconsistent with the 
fact that 1f such abnormal conditions should become permanent (as m 
squinting) the vision after a time becomes “single” agam, notwith- 
standing that the pictures are formed on parts of the retin@ which do 
not correspond Further, if the muscular irregularity be rectified by 
surgical means, so that the axes of the two eyes can be again brought 
into convergence in the object looked at, double vision recurs for a 
time, although the images are now formed upon the origmal “ corre- 
sponding points” It 1s also a fact well known to ophthalmic sur- 
geons, that 1f an opaque spot has been formed in the centre of the 
cornea, or an artificial pupil has been made at the margin of the uis, 
so that the most distinct vision 1s gained when the axis of one eye 1s 
directed, not to the object, but to some other point, such direction will 
become habitual, yet although, when the two eyes work together, 
there ıs a decided squint, there ıs no “double vision.” Since 1t 
is clear from these facts that the recognition of the singleness of the 
object of sensation 1s the result of experience in the cases in which 
it supersedes a temporary “double vision,” if may be fairly so 
regarded in the case of the infant; more particularly since observa- 
tion shows that the convergence of 1ts eyes upon the object looked 
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at is, in the first instance, by no means so immediate or exact as it, 
subsequently becomes And, further, ıt is obvious that if (as seems 
probable) there ts some structural arrangement which conduces to | 
Singleness of vision when the images are thrown on the originally- 
corresponding points of the two retinæ, such mechanism must have 
developed itself de novo, whenever “single vision” is the result of the 
habitual conjoint use of two eyes whose axes do not converge 

The same process of experiential acqurement of Perceptional cog- 
nitions having the 1mmediateness and trustworthiness of the Sensa- 
tions on which they are based, 1s demonstrable in regard to those 
notions of form which we derive from the Visual sense alone, when it 
has been educated by co-ordination with the Tactile. It may now be 
affirmed with certainty that Sight origmally informs us only of what 
can be represented ın a picture—that ıs, light and shade,‘and colour, 
and ıt may -be affirmed, with equal certainty, that the notions of 
form which we obtain through the sense of Touch (when exercised ın 
combmation with muscular movements, of which the “muscular 
sense ’’ renders us cognizant) are originally unrelated to those derived 
from Sight; so that when a blind adult first acquires vision, objects 
with which he (or she) possesses the greatest tactile familiarity are 
not recognised by ıts means fill the two sets of sensations have been 
co-ordinated by repeated experience. When once this co-ordination 
has been effected, however, the composite perception of Form derived 
from the Visual sense alone 1s so complete, that we seldom require 
to fall back upon the Touch for any farther information in regard 
to that quality of the object. i 

In a recently-recorded case in which sight was imparted by an 
operation to a young woman who had been blind from buth, it was . 
remarkable to contrast the rapıdıty and accuracy of her Tactıle per- 
ception, which was highly educated, with the slow, laborious process 
by means of which she arrived at a conception of the shape and 
nature of an object through the medium of her newly-acquired and 
imperfectly-educated Vision. “I found,” says the operator, “ that 
she was never able to ascertain what an object really was by sight 
alone, although she could correctly describe its shape and colour, but 
that after she had once mstructed one sense, through the medium of 
the other, and compared the impressions conveyed by Touch and 
Sight, she was ever after able to recognise the object without touch- 
ing it In this respect her memory was very perfect: I never knew 
her fail in a single instance, though I put this power frequently to 
the test of experrment It was curious to place before her some very 
familiar object that she had never compared ın this way, such as a 
pair of scissors. She would describe their shape, colour, glistening 
metallic character, but would feil m ascertaming what they 1eally 
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were until she put a finger on them, when in an instant she would 
name them, and laugh at her own stupidity, as she called it, ın not 
having made them out before ’’* 

Stull more remarkable is the acquirement of those Perceptions of 
sohd form or reef which we derive, as Sir O Wheatstone’s admı- 
rable investigations have shown, from the mental combination of 
the dissimilar perspectives that are projected by solid objects upon 
our two retine. When we bring to our right and left eyes respect- 
ively, by means of the Stereoscope, pictures corresponding to those 
which would be formed on their two retinw by the actual object if 
placed before them at a moderate distance, the resulting perception of 
the solidity of the image seems as necessary and immediate as if it 
were the product of an orginal Intuition; and this perception is 
strong enough to assert itself ın spite of our intellectual knowledge 
that we are looking at two plane surfaces. Now, although it may be 
inferred from the actions of many of the lower Animals, that the 
perception of the relative distances of near objects or of parts of an 
object (which constitutes the basis of the conception of solidity) is 
in their case congenital, ıt may be affirmed, as a conclusion beyond 
reasonable doubt, that this also is acquired by the Human infant 
during the earliest months of its lfe, by a co-ordination of its 
Muscular and Visual sensations; which enables the automatic 
mechanism to adopt the dissimilarity of position between correspond- 
ing points in the two pictures, as the measure of their relative 
distances The self-education of this perceptive faculty which goes 
on during the first few months of infantile hfe, is the basis of 
our subsequent Visual knowledge of the external world, as it seems to 
be for the most part also of the primary belief ın its objective reality. 

Now in this Visual recognition of the solid form of an objact by 
the mental combination of its two dissumiuldr perspectives, we seem 
to have a typical example of a “Common-Sense” judgment, which 
may be as.mpliitly trusted (at least under ordmary circumstances) 
as if it were authoritatively delivered by a congenital faculty, but 
which really rests on a basis of experience It is scarcely conceivable 
that the mfant consciously asks itself the question, “ What do I 
see?” But there can be little doubt that in the earlier stages of 1ts 
experience 1t 18 capable (like the newly-seemg adult) of distinguish- 
ing between a picture and the solid object which ıt represents; and 
that the essential condition of a judgment——the possibility of the 
opposite or of something else--therefore exists for ıt But with 
‘ every consentaneous exercise of the visual, tactile, and muscular 
sensations, during the infant’s gaze at an object grasped in its hands 
and carried to different distances by the motion of its arms, there 
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is a new co-ordination which helps to supply the deficiency in the 
sum of all that preceded; and this process 1s repeated until the com- 
plement of the whole serves as the basis of the cognition which we 
thenceforth rightly characterize as “self-evident ” 

It is not a little remarkable that even that Visual perception of 
solidity, which is based on the binocular combination of dissimilar 
perspectives, may, under certain circumstances, be antagonized by a 
higher experience, so as to be for a time, or even permanently, 
excluded. The very mgenious Pseudoscope, contrived by Sir O. 
Wheatstone, effects a lateral reversal of the perspective projections 
of actual objects on the two retinw, corresponding to that which 
would be made by “crossing” the pictures m the Stereoscope ; and 
thus, in viewing through ıt any solid object, we ought at once, if the 
visual perception were a necessary product (as Sir David Brewster 
maintained) of the geometrical relations of the two images, to see all 
its projections and depressions reversed—the exterior of a basın, for 
example, bemg changed into a concave interior, and the projecting 
rim on which it rests into a deep furrow. But this “ conversion of 
relief” is generally resisted, for a time at least, by the preconception 
of the actual form which 1s based on habitual experience; and it 
only takes place ımmediately in cases in which the “ converted.” form 
is at least as familiar to the mind as the actual form. Thus, when 
we look with the Pseudoscope at the interior of a mask, or at a plaster 
mould of a face, the mental representation of the image ın relief is 
at once called up But when we look pseudoscopically at the face 
of a plaster bust, or at the outside of a mask, ıt ıs only after a 
lengthened gaze that such “conversion of relief” occurs, the mind 
bemg so much more familiar with the actual form, that the mental 
image of the mterior of a moyld or mask 1s not called up until the 
visual representation has overcome, as ıf by continued pressure, the 
resistance of the preconception In the case of the lieing human 
face, however, ıt seems that no protraction of the pseudoscopic gaze 
is sufficient to bring about a “conversion” of its relief; the Per- 
ceptive consciousness (probably here under the domination of the 
Intellectual) refusing to entertan the notion of an actual visage 
having the form of the interior of a mask. 

Further, 1t seems not difficult to show that even those Visual Percep- 
tions to which, m ordinary cases, we give the most implicit trust, 
may depend for their correctness on a judgment that is based on a 
much wider range of experience than that acquired during infantile 
life This seems to me clearly the case (though I have not seen the 
fact anywhere noticed) with regard to our notion of perpendicu- 
larity If westand at a moderate distance from the middle of the base 
of the front of a cathedral (York Minster, for instance), having two 
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lofty square towers, all the perpendiculars forming the boundaries of 
those towers must crsually converge towards a “vanishing pomt” 
in the sky, just as the parallel horizontal lies of street archi- 
tecture converge towards a “ vanishing point” in the remote dıs- 
tance. For as the summit of either tower is more distant from 
the eye than its base, in proportion as the hypothenuse of the 
triangle formed by drawing a hne from the-eye to that summit is 
longer than the base-line, the visual angle between the two 
maigins of either tower, or between the inner margins of the two 
towers, must be as much lessened at the top as if would be at the 
base by the removal of the towers to a horizontal distange equal to 
the length of the hypothenuse Yet any one who should say 
that such towers gradually taper, or that they really incline 
towards each other, would be accounted deficient in “common 
sense” Now the contrary verdict of Common Sense is obviously 
a Judgment based on a wide range of acquired experience, which 
leads us to mterpret the visual picture im accordance with the 
notion of perpendicularity which we have origimally acquired 
from cases (such as the interior of a 100m) m which there is 
no perceptible convergence of the vertical hnes; which thence 
extends itself to cases (such as the front of a house) wherein that 
convergence is so slight as only to be detected when our attention is 
called to 1t, the expectation of perpendicularity being, moreover, so 
strong as to be almost irresistible; and thus finally dommates in 
those in which we can scarcely be said to have any guiding ex- 
perience, save that which makes us feel it improbable that such 
towers should be built otherwise than vertically And the best 
proof of the complete possession of our minds with this improba- 
bility 1s to be found ın the rule of Perspective, that all the vertical 
lines in a buildmg must be pictonally drawn as vertical, so as to 
represent what ıs seen by the mental rather than by the bodily eye. 
Every such acquired Visual Perception, then, may be regarded as 
the generalized result of our whole previous experience relating to the 
object of ıt, such generalization, however, not being effected by a 
process of conscious reasoning, but being the direct response given 
by the Ego, whose nervous mechanism has formed itself mm accordance 
with it, so as to acquire powers of reaction of a far higher kind than 
uf origimally possessed The “self-evidence” of the truthfulness of 
the Perception is of the same kind, therefore, as that of the Sensation 
which has called ıt forth, the mental affection bemg in each case the 
immediate and ineariable response of Organization to the impression 
made upon it. But whilst that response, in the case of the delaverances 
of our Sensatonai consciousness, 1s given by our original constitution, 1t 
is given in the case of our Perceptional consciousness by our acquired 
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constitution, in which are embodied those results of primary expe- 
rience which are common to every normally-constituted Human 
being. But it would not be difficult to show that many Perceptions 
derived through Binocular Vision go beyond all actual expervence , 
‘and this fact pomts to an orginal aptitude for the formation of such 
immediate judgments, which (like the aptitude for walking erect) 
experience has served to train and develop 

If this be admitted as true in regard to our Perceptional con- 
sciousness, there seems no reason why the same doctrme should 
not be extended to the Ideational. Thus our Intellectual conviction 
of the existence of the world external to ourselves would, on this 
view, be der:ved from the effect produced upon our original consti- 
tution by the automatic generalization of a multitude of separate 
cognitions of individual objects of perception, as distinct from the 
pereipient self; this generalization having probably been embodied 
in the Nervous Mechanism long before the Intelligence 1s sufficiently 
developed to cognosce the «dea which mentally represents ıt And 
I think that the same may be shown to be probable of the Axioms 
of Geometry, and of those other first truths of:a purely Intellectual 
character, the aggregate of which constitutes the Common Sense of 
the Philosopher, the conviction that they are not only true within 
the range of actual experience, but that they must be unwersally ti ue, 
bemg an acquired mtuition, which no ratiocmnatwe generalization of 
experiences would justify. Any such Movement of the Mind, like a 
secondarily-automatic Movement of the Body, is the 1mmediate and 
direct response of the Organism to the appropriate stimulus, the 
Organism being itself the resultant of the embodiment of Experience 
and the orginal constitution—the product of those two factors. 

In such a view, as ıt appears to me, we may find the fundamental 
reconcilement (as by a “ ground- bass ”) of the two doctrines of 
Intuition and Experience, which otherwise seem discoidant 

The same view may be extended to that acquired aptitude “ for 
judging of things self-evident,” which 1s popula ly known as Common 
Sense, the deliverances of which may be regaided as based on the 
ageregate of our past experiences, which have ranged themselves 
in the unconscious depths of our Intellectual nature by a process of 
automatic co-ordination, and have become embodied ın,our Cerebral 
organization: We often find 11 strongly manifested by persons of very 
limited acquirements, who are said to have a “fund of native good 
sense” On the other hand, we often meet with a singular want of 
it m persons of great learning, whose judgments about things that 
ae “self-evident” to men of ordimary capacity are obviously 
untrustworthy And if we examine into the nature of this differ- 
ence, I thmk we shall find it ın the range of the unconscious co- 
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ordinating action, which in the former case brings the whole 
experience to bear upon the question, whilst the decisions of the 
latter are based upon a muted, and therefore one-sided, view of 1t. 

Now, ın so far as our conscious mental activity 1s under the 
direction of our Will, we can improve this form of Common Sense, 
as to both its range and the trustworthiness of ıts judgments, by 
appropriate trang Such traming, as regards the purely intel- 
lectual aspect of Common Sense, will consist in the determinate 
culture of the hat of honestly seeking for Truth,—dismissing 
prejudice, setting aside self-interest, searching out all that can 
be urged on each side of the question at issue, endeavouring to 
assign to every fact and argument 1ts real value, and then weighing 
the two aggregates agamst each other with judicial ımpartıalıty. 
For in proportion to the steadiness with which this course is vol- 
teonally pursued, must be its effectiveness in shaping the Mechanism 
whose automatic action constitutes the “unconscious thinking” of 
which the results express themselves in our Common-Sense judgments 
Such was eminently the habit of mind of Joseph Hume, a man whom 
it was the fashion to abuse and ridicule, simply because his honest 
and consistent advocacy of great principles, now universally accepted, 
placed him in advance of his time, but who in private life, as I have 
been informed by a member of his family, was so noted for the excel- 
lence of his judgment, that he was continually resorted to by his 
friends for advice. This was readily and explicitly given, and was 
almost invariably justified by the event, but he could never assign 
reasons for his conclusions All he would say was, “Such is my 
opinion, but I cannot tell you how I have arrived at it” And thus 
his judgments were obviously the deliverances of his omgmally 
strong “Common Sense,” umproved by the discipline of the deter- 
minate and systematic direction of his conscious thinking to the 
attainment of Truth, the reaction of which on his automatic mechanism 
imparted to its operations the like tendency. 

Besides the Common Sense of Mankind ın general, there are special 
forms of the faculty of “judging of things self-evident,” which are 
required in particular pursuits, and which those pursuits are specially 
fitted to develop. Thus the certain assurance of the Q. E. D. felt 
by every person capable of understandmg a Mathematical demon- 
stration, depends upon the “ seli-evidence”’ of every step of ıt, but 
we not unfrequently meet with mdividuals not deficient m ordinary 
common sense, who cannot be brought to see this “ self-evidence +” 
whilst, on the other hand, the advanced Mathematician, when 
adventuring into new paths of inquiry, is able to take a great deal 
for granted as “self-evident,” which at an earlier stage of his 
researches would not have so presented itself to his mmd. The 
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deliverances of the acquired intuition can in most cases be readily 
justified by the reasoning process which they have anticipated But 
the genius of a Mathematician—that 18, his special aptitude developed 
by special culture—will occasionally enable him to dwime a truth, of 
which, though he may be able to prove 1t expenentially, neither he nor 
any other can at the time furnish a logical demonstration. It seems 
to have been thus that Newton devised his celebrated “ Formula for 
the Solution of Equations,” the correctness of which has been attested 
by the results of its application in every conceivable variety of case, 
yet the ratonale of which 1emained a puzzle to succeeding mathema- 
ticians, until discovered by the persevermg labours of Professor 
Sylvester, who 1s himself specially distinguislied for his combination 
of penetrating wsght with ratioanative power 

A more familiar instance will be found in the daily experience of 
the man of Literature, who has acquired by culture the art of writing 
correctly and forcibly, without having ever formally studied either 
grammar, the logical analysis of sentences, or the artifices of rhetoric. 
Such a one will continually feel, “im criticizmg his own writings or 
those of others, that there is somethmg faulty ın style or con- 
struction, and may be able to furnish the required correction, 
whilst altogether unable to say :n what the passageis wrong, or why 
his amendment sets ıt mght —-Or, to pass nto an entirely different 
sphere, a practised Detective will often arrive. by a sort of divination, 
at a conviction of the guilt or innocence of a suspected person, which 
ultimately turns out to be correct; and yet he could not convey to 
another any adequate reasons for his assurance, which depends upon 
the impression made upon his Ego by minutie of look, tone, gesture, 
or manner, which have little or no significance to ordinary observers, 
but which his specially-cultured common sense mstinctively appre- 
hends, Such a case differs from the scsentifie recognition of the 
phenomena of nature by the trained observer, and the interpretation 
of them by the sagacious reasoner, in this —-That while their expe- 
rience enables them not only io see what would escape ordinary 
notice, but to attach the highest significance (as ın the case of 
Spectroscopic unquiry) to mdications which might seem-of the most 
trivial character, they can always explam thew reasons for doing so. 
Thus the recognition of the gaseous condition of certain nebule (as 
distinguished from those which are very remote clusters of stars), by 
the nature of certam lines in spectra that are themselves so faint 
as to be only visible to the tramed vision of a Huggins or a Lockyer, 
is effected by the avora; whilst the immediate divination of the 
detective 1s the work of his vous ; 

But in the ordinary affairs of life, our Common-Sense judgments 
are so largely influenced by the Emotional part of our nature—our 
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individual hikes and dıslıkes, the predominance of our selfish or of our 
benevolent affections, and so on-—that their value will still more essen- 
tially depend upon the earnestness and persistency of our self-direction 
towards the Right The more faithfully, strictly, and perseveringly 
we try to disentangle ourselves from all selfish aims, all conscious 
prejudices, the more shall we find ourselves progressively emancipated 
from those unconscious prejudices which cling around us as results of 
‘early misdirection and habits of thought, and which (having become 
embodied in our organization) are more dangerous than those against 
which we knowimgly put ourselves on our guard And so in propor- 
tion to the degree ın which we habituate ourselves to try every 
question by first principles, rather than by the supposed dictates of a 
temporary expediency, will the Mechanism of our “ unconscious 
thinking” form itself ın accordance with those primciples, so as 
often to evolve results which satisfy both ourselves and others with 
their “ self-evident’ truthfulness and rectitude. 

I remember to have heard ıt remarked by a man of large experience 
of Human nature and action, that the habitual determination to do 
the right thing marvellously clears the judgment as to matters purely 
intellectual or prudential, having ın themselves no moral bearing 
And of this we have a good illustration in the advice which an emi- 
nent and experienced Judge (I have heard the story told of Lord 
Mansfield) 1s said to have given to a younger friend newly appointed 
to a colonial judgeship —‘ Never give reasons for your decisions, 
your judgments will very probably be right, but your reasons will 
almost certainly be wrong” The meaning'of this I take to be 
“Your legal instinct, or specially-trained common sense, based on 
your general knowledge of law, guided by your honesty of intention, 
will very probably lead you to correct conclusions, but your know- 
ledge of the technicalities of law ıs not sufficient to enable you to 
give reasons for those conclusions which shall bear the test of 
hostile scrutiny.” 

Byt, further, in any of those complicated questions that are pretty 
sure to come before us at some time or other in our lıves—as to which 
there is “a great deal to be said on*both sides,” in which if 1s difficult to 
say what is prudent and even what is right , ın which it 1s not duty and 
inclination that are at issue, but one set of dutiesand inclinations at issue 
with another —experience justifies the conclusion to which science 
seems to point, that the habitually well-regulated mind forms its 
surest judgment by trusting to the Automatic guidance of 1ts Common 
Sense, just as a rider who has lost his road 1s more likely to find his 
way home by dropping the reins on his horse’s neck, than by con- 
tinuing to jerk them to this side or that ım the vain search for ıt 
For contmued argument and discussion, in which the feelings are 
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excited on one side, provoke antagonistic feelings on the other, and 
no true balance can be struck until all these adventitious influences 
have ceased to operate When all the considerations which ought to 
be taken into the account have been once brought fully before the 
mind, if ıs far better to leave them to arrange themselves, by turning 
the conscious activity of the mnd into some other direction, or by 
giving ıt a complete repose’ as was long since pointed out by that 
sagacious thinker, Abraham Tucker,” who could scarcely have given 
a better account of this Automatic judicial process than in saying that 
“our organs do not stand idle the moment we cease to employ them, 
but continue the motions we put into them after they have gone out 
of sight, thereby working themselves to a glibness and smoothness, 
and falling into a more regular and orderly posture than we could 
have placed them with all our skill and industry’ If adequate time be 
given for this unconscious co-ordination, which is especially necessary 
when the feelings have been’ strongly and deeply moved, we find, 
when we bring the question again under consideration, that the 
dhrection m which the mnd gravitates ıs a safer guide than any judg- 
ment formed when we are fresh from its discussion - 

Not only may the range and value of such Common-Sense judg- 
ments be increased by appropriate culture in the individual, for of 
all parts of our higher nature, the aptitude for forming them 1s 
probably that which 1s most capable of being transmitted hereditarily, 
like the acquired instincts of a Pointer or Retriever, so that the 
descendant of a well-educated ancestry constitutionally possesses 1t in 
much higher measure than the progeny of any savage race,—it 
seems to me to be in virtue of this Automatic co-ordination of 
the elements of judgment, rather than of any process of conscious 
Ratiocination—-by the exercise of the vous rather than of the 
Siavouu—that the Race, like the Individual, emancipates itself from 
early prejudices, gets rid of worn-out beliefs, and learns to look at 
things as they are, rather than as they have been traditionally 
represented. This is what I understand to be meant by the 
“ Progress of Rationalism” For although that progress undoubt- 
edly depends ın great part upon the more general diffusion of know- 
ledge, and the higher culture! of the intellectual powers which are 
exercised ın the acquirement of ıt, yet this alone would be of little 
avail, if the self-discipline thus exerted did not act downwards in 
improving the mechanism that evolves the self-evident material of our 
Reasoning processes, as well as upwards in more highly elaborating 
their product, If we examine, for instance, the history of the decline 
of the belief in Witchcraft, we find that ıt was not killed by dis- 
cussion, but perished of neglect The Common Sense of the best part 
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of mankind has come to be ashamed of ever having put any faith 
in things whose absurdity now appears “self-evident; ” no discussion 
of evidence once regarded as convincing ıs any longer needed, and 
it ıs only among those of our hereditarily-uneducated population, 
whose general intelligence ıs about upon a par with that of a 
Hottentot or an Esquimaux, that we any longer find such faith 
entertained 

There is, in fact, a sort of undercurrent, not of actually-formed 
opinion, but of tendency to the formation of opinions, in certain 
directions, which bursts up every now and then to the surface, 
exhibiting a latent preparedness in the Public Mind to look at great 
questions ın a new, pomt of view, which leads to most striking 
results when adequately guided That “the hour is come— 
and the man,” is what History continually reproduces; neither can 
do anything effectively without the other. Buta great idea thrown 
' out by a mind in advance of its age, takes root and germinates in 
secret, shapes the “unconscious thought” of a few mdividuals of 
the next generation, 1s by them diffused still more widely, and thus 
silently matures itself in the “ womb of time,” until it comes forth, 
like Minerva, in full panoply of power. 

Those who are able to look back with intelligent retrospect over 
the political history of the last half century, and who witness the 
now general pervasion of the public mind by truths which ıt accepts 
as ‘‘ self-evident,” and moral principles which it regards as beyond 
dispute, can scarcely realise to themselves the fact that withm their 
own. recollection the fearless assertors of those truths and principles 
were scoffed at as visionaries or reviled as destructives. And those 
whose experience is limited to even the last ten years must see, in 
the rapid development of public opinion on subjects of the highest 
importance, the evidence of a previous preparedness, which I believe 
to consist mamly ın the higher development and more general dif- 
fusion of that Automatic co-ordimating power which constitutes the 
essence of Reason as distinct from Reasoning, of the vous as distinct 
from the S:avou. 

' Thus, then, every course of Intellectual and Moral self-discipline, 
steadily and honestly pursued, tends not merely to clear the mental 
vision of the Individual, but to ennoble the Race, by helpmg to 
develop that power of “judging of things self-evident”? which may 
be termed Immediate Insight, and which, in Man's highest phase of 
existence, may be expected not only to supersede the laborious exer- 
tions of his Intellect, but to reveal to him truths which he beyond 
its scope. 

W. B CARPENTER 





THE ENGLISH LAND QUESTION 


AS a variety of topics of the utmost ımportance, such as 

the Ballot, lish Education, Licensing Reform, and many others, 
ale demanding the 1mmediate attention of the public, there yet 
remains one subject which though hardly as yet belonging to then 
number, nevertheless in mtiinsic importance exceeds them all, This 
question 1s the Enghsh Land Question Whether ıt be that Lord 
Derby addresses the magnates of the manufacturing North, o1 that the 
agricultural interest 1s gathered together in solemn conclave, or that 
the members of a London democratic association hold their meeting at 
some little-known public-house, yet from each and all of these assem- 
bhes, however different ın composition, however discordant ın fecling, 
arises the same cry that there is an Enghsh land question which 
ought to be dealt with At one time 1t 1s vendors and purchasers who 
are complaining of the uncertamty and delay with which their trans- 
actions are attended, at another 1t 1s the man of busmess who is 
compaiing dealings ın land with dealings ın stock or ın shares to the 
disadvantage of the forme: , at one time 1t 1s the tenant faimer with 
an eye to the want of fixed improvements, at another ıt 1s the agrı- 
cultural labouier with a wish for better cottage accommodation who 
is the complamant, at one time it is the political economist lament- 
ing the ever-increasing separation of the labourer from the soil, at 
another ıt 1s the haidworked town mechanic with a grievance which 
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he can hardly distinctly formulate who mdicts the land system of his 
country These are well known facts, and with every allowance for 
the exaggeration of guevances there can be no doubt that the old 
saying “no smoke without fire ” holds good in this case as ın others. 

In approaching this question, 1b 1s necessary to begin by setthng 
clearly what are the practical objects which any system of land laws 
should aim at, ın othe: words, what principles should be their foun- 
dation The aim of every system of land laws should be, to give 
security to property, and to promote the best distarbution and the 
maximum. production of wealth from the sol In so far as a system 
of land laws piomotes these objects ıt 1s a good system , ın so far as 
it does not promote them ıt ıs a bad one Starting, then, from these 
principles, after a few words on mberitance fiom intestates, our land 
Jaws will be here considered under the following heads fist, in then 
relation to the settlement of land , secondly, as they affect the en- 
closme of waste spaces, and, thudly, as they affect the title to pro- 
perty, mcluding under this last head a few remarks on the present 
system of mortgage 

And first as to mnheitance fiom intestates. It is regulated by 
the law of piimogenituie, about the abolition of which we hear so 
much Now the abolition of the law of primogemture taken by 
itself 1s a matter of httle or no moment, fo. the simple reason that 
intestacy 1n the case of the owners of real property 1s a rare event 
But taking this law for what ıt 1s worth it certamly offends against 
the principles of natural justice; for intestacy pre-supposes the 
absence of that provision fo. younger childien which in the case of a 
will or settlement of lands 1s invariably made by means of portions or 
otherwise , and, further, ıt necessarily tends to the accumulation of 
wealth in a few hands, a tendency alieady sufficiently strong ın these 
times 

It 1s a very unfortunate thing that the facts as to the law of pimo- 
genitme aie so little understood. Nothing, fo. example, 1s more 
common than to meet with persons who magme that the abolition 
of this law umphes the substitution for it of a law similar to that 
which exists in France, which compels the division amongst the next 
of kin of the deceased owner of the real estate owned by him. These 
mistakes may be traced to a confusion of the law and the custom of 
primogenitme It cannot be too often repeated that the law and the 
custom of primogeniture are two distinct things, though the latter 1s 
probably the child of the former. The death of the one might ulti- 
mately end in that of the other, but 1f the custom does die ıt will die 
an easy death, biought on by the operation of natural causes 

Far more important than any questions which arise out of the 
existence or the abolition of the law of primogeniture, are those which 
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are involved m the consideration of the law of settlement and entail. 
As a considerable amount of misappiehension exists as to what the 
law does and does not allow under this head, ıt will be as well to 
preface the discussion of this pait of the subject by a bref statement 
as to the character of the law of settlement It 1s often said that we 
owe the law of settlement to our old feudal mstitutions This assei- 
tion, though to a certain extent true, 1s but half the truth, We owe 
the law of settlement quite as much to the ingenuity of the seventeenth 
century conveyanceis as to that of the feudal lawyers and barons 
who preceded them The early history of ou. law of 1eal property 
is the history of a struggle between freedom of alienation and its 
opposite The details of that struggle mvolve a dry mass of legal 
antiquities, with which it would be useless to detain the reader 
It ıs only necessary for the present puipose briefly to point out 
how the power of settlement on unborn children arose. 

There ıs a 1ule of law that if a lessor and a greater estate comade 
in one and the same person without the intervention of an immediate 
estate, the lesse: 1s merged ın the gmeate: Thus, supposing Brown to 
have been a tenant for hfe with remainder to his eldest son and the 
hens of his body, and, m default of such issue, with remamder to 
Smith and his hens m fee, if by any means the lesser estate of Brown 
became united with the greater estate of Smith, before the former 
had a son, the contingent remaimder to the children of Brown was lost 
There wae a vatety of ways by which this “merge,” as it was 
called, could take place The purchase of the remamde: of Smith by 
Brown, or of the life interest of Brown by Smith, could effect ıt, 01 16 
could be accomplished, as it often was, by an operation called a wrong- 
ful feofiment The effect in each case was the same, viz, the destruc- 
tion of the contingent 1emainder tothe unbornson Some interesting 
remarks by that emment authouty, Mr Joshua Wilhams, contamed 
in a paper read before the Juiidical Society * point to this conclusion, 
that contingent remainders to unborn children were unknown mm thew 
present shape to the courts previous to the reign of Philip and Mary, 
and that previous to the cvil waz, even wheie they existed, they were 
hable at any moment to be destioyed by the act of the tenant for hfe. 
To avoid this taking place, the ingenuity of Sır Orlando Biidgman and 
othe: eminent baimste1s who betook themselves to conveyancing 
durmg the civil wai, devised the appointment of trustees to support 
contingent remainders in whom there was vested an estate m re- 
mainder for the hfe of the tenanz for life, to commence whenever that 
estate determimed othe:wise than by his death The merger of the 
life estate with the remainder m fee was thereby 1endered impossible, 


* 2ist May, 1855 , see the vol of reprinted papers, 1855-5 
FF 2 
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and contingent 1emaindeis to unborn children became indestiuctible 
The state ot things thus produced has been stereotyped by the 8 & 9 
Vict, c 106, which rendeis the destruction of contingent remaindeis 
by merger an impossibility,—a 1eform so far as ıt went, since the 
appointment of trustees becommg unneeessary subsequently to the 
passing of the act, the length of deeds was diminished. Beyond 
allowing the devices above mentioned the courts would not go 
Acting on the maxim that “Enghsh law abhois a perpetuity,” 
they never allowed the object of a settlement to be accomplished 
any further than could be’ done by giving estates to the unborn 
children of living persons This, coupled to the power which a 
tenant in tail possesses when of age of barung the entail; 1emainders 
and reveision included (with the consent of the tenant for life if 
living), prevents any settlement affecting an estate longer than lives 
m being and twenty-one yeais after Such, then, 1s the law of settle- 
ment and entail But now observe its practical working It sounds 
a paradox, but ıt 1s nevertheless true, that the operation of this law 
of ouis, which we are told “ abhors perpetuities,” 1s to pioduce a state 
of things of which perpeturty 1s the foundation and chief cornerstone 
A tenant 1m tail comes of age and bars the entail True, but with the 
object of resettling the estate The forme: tenantin tailin 1emainder 
takes a hfe estate with remainder to Avs children, and, the same per- 
formance being gone through by each successive generation, the 
result of these settlements and iesettlements 1s that it can only be by 
some very strange accident that an estate 1s ever owned by any 
one but a tenant for hfe Witnesses examined some years ago before 
Mr Pusey’s Committee on aguicultural customs estimated the estates 
under settlement to be more than two-thuds of England, but 1t 1s pro- 
bable that since that time the numbe of settled estates has dimin- 
ished What are the effects thereby produced on the various classes 
of which society 1s composed? To what extent, if at all, are 
the conditions which have been laid down as distinctive of a whole- 
some land system thereby comphed with? The tenant for life, 
except undei certain exceptionary powers existing either in the 
settlement itself or conferred by statute, has no power of dispo- 
sition over the estate of which he is the owner The result naturally 
1s that any umprovement cared out by him may and often must be 
carried out at the expense of the othe: members of the family, and he 
1s consequently under a strong temptation to starve the estate for 
their benefit, or for that of other persons to whom he wishes to make ` 
bequests This evil 1s most acutely felt on estates of a moderate size, 
and by those owners who own 1eal estate only. Again, the tenant fo1 
hfe is generally the victim of the charges of successive famuly settle- 
ments, and his impioving powers aie ciippled in proportion. To 
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quote the words ef Mi Vernon Harcourt in his mauguial addiess to 
the Social Science Association .*— 


“ The tenant for life is the mere recipient of the 1ents of the land or of 
such portion of ıt as remams over after the payment of charges created by 
pievious incumbrances What is the practical result of this state of things ? 
The person whom I venture to call the nominal proprietor is in the receipt 
probably of an mcome barely sufficient for the immediate wants of himself and 
his family For want of capital the land languishes, while the proprietor 
himself, with a great nominal mcome, scrapes along im splendid penury.” 


But ıt may be saul that these evils do not really exist because 
family settlements do not affect that class which we designate as 
that of the “ occupiers,” as distinguished from the “owners” of land 
Such an objection ıs 1eally no objection at all, for the custom of 
England ıs that the landlord should execute the permanent im- 
plovements, and agricultural fixtures are consequently, in the absence 
of agreement to the contiaty, the property of the landlord Any 
system therefore which paialyzes the improving power of the tenant 
for life generally paralyzes the powei of improvement altogether 

It can hardly be doubted that the demand, which ın some places is 
beginning to make itself heard, for the extension of the provisions of 
the Insh Land Act to England, and for the tenant to be allowed to 
put mmprovements ın the sou and iecover their value without any 
special contract to that effect, may ın a great measure be traced 
to the existence ın many paits of the countiy of tracts of land owned 
by men who cannot do their duty by them, and at the same time of a 
class of farmers who think they could do ıt themselves, if they had 
the necessary security There ıs no real necessity for any such 
violent change ın the habits of English 1ural economy as that to 
which the demand above alluded to points, but to prevent its grow- 
ing ım stiength, and before long justifying itself, the landlords of 
England must support legislation which will render them masters of 
the lands they own, and enable them to improve m a manner suffi- 
cient to silence complaint 

And now as to the bearings of this question on the condition of the 
agricultuial labourer The law of 1eal property ın its present shape 
is mimical to the labourer, ın so far as ıt keeps land out of the 
market, and loweis the rate of wages by keeping capital fiom mvest- 
ment ın the soil, in so far also as owing to estates bemg owned by 
tenants for life ıt checks cottage 1mpiovement, and in so fai as ıt has 
permitted, under the name of Inclosure Acts, the greatest injustice to 
be done to the owners and users of common rights dunng the last 
century and a half. On this subject the words of those whose opinions 
are weighted with all that responsibility which attaches to the ex- 


* Since published as a pamphlet 
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pressions of persons who speak as membeis of a Royal Commission 
are far more valuable than those of any mdividual wiiter [allude to 
the recently published Reports of the Commissioners appointed to 
inquiue ito the condition of women and children employed in 
agriculture, and whose inquuies ranged ove every subject, whether 
directly o1 mdirectly connected with then more immediate object. 
These Reports aie of mestrmable worth, and no apology 1s needed 
for quoting their remarks on the 1emoter effects of the law of set- 
tlement, and of those of the Inclosme of Commons 
On the forme: topic they observe *— ' 


“Greatly as any legitimate increase of the pecuniary resources of that 
large proportion of the labourers ın agiicultme throughout the county, 
which 1s in the 1eceipt of the lower 1ates of wages, might be expected to 
futher the progress of effectual education among then children, the good 
results of such education must be hable to be counteracted in all the, un- 
happily, still very numerous cases in which the labouien’s dwelling 1s of such 
a kind as to cause great and serious discomfort, and to make the decencies 
of life all but impossible 

“ The picture, indeed, of the wants of the countiy m this respect, pre- 
sented by the whole of the Report of the Assistant Commissioners for both 
years, 15, notwithstanding all that has been done, of a very serious nature ” 


Our Assistant Commissioners distinguish the followmg classes of estates 
on which bad cottages are found They me thus more particularly de- 
scribed by Mı Porrman, Mr Curier, and Mr Norman. (H 135, I. 
121—3, J. 82) 

“J —The most favourable class of estates ıs the one free from meum- 
brances and unentailed, but still not yielding an mcome sufficiently lage 
to enable the possessor to spend more than a small sum annually m ım- 
plovements 

“TI —The lage and scattered estates that have been entailed for genera- 
tions, and considerably encumbered 

“JIT —The small estates, im good order, but mcapable of bearmg such 
extia charges as would be requned unde: the existing law, enabling money 
to be 1aised for impiovements 

“TV —The neglected estates of absentee landlords 

“ V —The properties of small owners who have built cottages on specula- 
tions ın the open parishes and villages 

“VI—The properties of small freeholdeis, usually labourers, who have 
built then own cottages ” 


On the first four cases described above, Mr Portman and Mr CuLLEY make 
the following important observations .— 


Mr PORTMAN says — 

“It has been suggested to me that, not only should the present regula- 
tions as to the borrowing of money be altered and made less expensive, but 
that ın some form more enlarged powers should be given to owners of life- 
estates to chaige thew property within certain specified limits for imp1ove- 
ments, and for cottages 


* Second Separate Report of Mı Tremenheere 1869, Sections 195, 196, 197 
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-“I would ventme to suggest for your consideration whether xt is not 
expedient that legislation should take place ın such a direction as to bimg 
into the market those large tracts of incumbered land, enabling those who 
have capital to acqune such land if they desire so to do, and confeirmg a 
boon on those who now possess them by giving them money to spend on 
such an amount of territory as they wish to concentrate around then 
homes, while at the same time the cuse of poverty and misery will be 
removed ftom those distiicts whence all the profit 1s diawn, and to which 
none returns Bad cottages would, I think, then become mote are, a 
portion, at any rate, of the profits would be spent upon the spot, a more 
contented 1ace of farmers and of labourers would be found, and the educa- 
tion of the people, now flagging for want of funds, would progress j 

“ Some may say that this question of the dwellings of the poor m agricul- 
tural districts 1s a passing question of the hour, and that ıt 1s not really so 
gieat an evil as is represented I would answer, Go into the country and 
see for yomself Use your common sense, and call to mind the effect of 
absenteeism on Deland, and say whether or not, m those portions of 
England where poverty and misery arising fiom the same cause meet you 
at every step, there 1s not wgent reason for dealing with the evils now 
existing by some legislative enactment, which shall put an end to a state of 
apathy and difference in many holders of incumbered estates, and open the 
doors for the spending of capital on lands by those who aie able, in the 
place of those who are now unable to do so” (H 136—8) 


2 


Mi CuLLEY states the grave questions that arise under this head for con- 
sideration, as follows — 

“There constantly arses to me, and I doubt not to my colleagues, the 
feeling that ın speakmg of the state of cottages, I am exhibiting a dark 
picture as if it was the fault of a class, many of whom are powerless to 
change it, and few of whom ate answerable for 1t. 

“We ate calling upon the landowneis of to-day to remedy the evil growth 
of many past generations, and nime-tenths of those who 1eside ın the four 
counties which I have visited under you: orders aie alieady busy at the 
wok, as far as their means will allow 

“T could pomt out to you two very large estates in these counties, upon the 
general improvements of which,—cottages having a large share,—the whole 
meome has been spent fo. many yems past, and will probably, if the present 
owners live, be spent fo. many years to come What can a landowner do 
more? How many landowners are in a position to do as much? And, above 
all, what must have been the condition of these estates to demand such a 
sacrifice fiom the present owners ? 

“What then has led to the state of labomeis’ dwellings being such as to 
justify me ın speaking of it as a national disgrace? And why are so many 
landowners now powerless to deal with 1? 

“Tf I were to answer these questions, judging fiom the history of the 
estates I have visited, I would answer at once, the encomagement given by 
law to the creation of limited mterests ın land, and the power of entauing 
burdened estates. 

“What can the poor life-tenant, especially if his estates be burdened, do 
towards providmg good cottages for his labomers? Nine times out of ten 
he strives to do his duty, and suffers fully as much as the ill-housed labourers 
on his estates. 

“ The unhappy propensity to create limited interests, and entailed and 
burdened estates, tells hardest against the smaller properties, where, if the 
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owner lives, as all the world expects him to live, there ıs no margin left for 
estate improvement, especially cottage mmprovement ven on a laige 
estate, by the time all is done for which faim tenants most loudly call, 
unless burdens be light, or the owne: unusually self-denying, there 1s very 
little left to expend m the expensive luxury of cottage bulding 

“The case of small estates, however, 1s the worst, and, ıu spite of the 
supposed protection of the law of entail, they me bemg swallowed up by 
their large: neighboms, or passing into the hands of men whose whole 
means are not invested ın land Would it not be bette: that they should 
be allowed so to pass before they have inflicted undeseived suffering on 
everybody connected with them *” 


These opinions are equally decided on the results of the Inclosures 
which have taken place under yarious Inclosure Acts since 1710 * — 


‘In very many, probably the great majority of cases, the mclosure has 
deprived the cottager of the benefits he has enjoyed fiom the waste, without 
any compensation The cases ate those in which the cottager was merely a 
tenant Compensation for the privileges attached to the tenement would, 
at the time of the inclosure, be awarded to the landlord The plot of land 
so assigned to the landlord might be immediately thrown by him into an 
adjoming farm, or otherwise disposed of without reference to the tenant of 
the cottage It will be seen in future paragraphs (§§ 312—316), that such 
losses of what has been valuable privileges to the cottager, have been of 
frequent occmience ; 

“ Again, if the cottager was the holder of a freehold cottage, and, as such, 
had enjoyed 1ights ove: the waste, or if he had obtamed iights by user, 
which, after an enjoyment of twenty years, are 1ecognized by the General 
Inclosure Act (8 & 9 Vict, ¢ 48, § 50), a portion of land would, mdeed, on 
his proving the value of such rights, be assigned to him at the time of the 
inclosure , but he ıs immediately subject to the temptation to sell his portion 
to the owner of the farm which it may adjoin, and the temporary benefit of 
the proceeds 1s a small compensation for the permanent privileges which will 
have been extinguished. (§ 313.) 

“ Further, the mclosme of wastes puts ıt out of the power of all future 
generations of agricultural labourers to acquire, as then forefathers did, new 
right and privileges over the waste by a grant or user, a loss of advantage 
which 1s not fully compensated for by the increased employment which the 
juclosures create ” 


In a pamphlet entitled “The Case of the Labourers m Husbandry,” by 
Rev. D Davies, 1ecto. of Baxkham, Berks, published in 1795, ıt 18 
stated that-— 

“ Cottages have been progressively deprived of the little land formerly let , 
with them, and also then 1ights of commonage have been swallowed up m 
large farms by inclosure 

“Thus an amazing number of people have been reduced from a comfort- 
able state of partial mdependence to a precarious state, as mere hnelmgs, 
who, when out of work, come immediately upon the parish. (Volume of 
‘The Labowmers’ Fiiend Magazine,’ for 1835, p 12.) 

“In 1827 a witness examined before the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on Emigration, Mı B Wits, stated (s 3812), ‘I could load 
the Committee with imformation as to the importance of the cottagers 
renting a portion of land with their cottages it keeps them buoyant, and 

* First Jomt Report of Mr Tremenheere and Mr Tufnell. 1868 Sections 266, 

267, 268, 260, 264, 295, 296 
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it keeps them mdustiious,’ and he wges that every agricultural cottage 
should have a piece of land, ‘ enforemg his opmion of the duty of placmg 
such land freely within then 1each, on the giound that, since 1760, they had 
lost, 4,000,000 of acres of common, which they had formerly the privilege of 
using for their pigs, geese, and a variety of othe: things.’ 

“ According to the estimate made by the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on Emigiation, in 1827, and the calculations of Mr PORTER, ın 
1843 (‘ Progress of the Nation,’ Title—Agriculture), 7,175,520 statute acres 
had been enclosed in England and Wales since the first Inclosure Bill in 
the year 1710 up to the year 1843. To these, since 1843, have been 
added 484,893 acies, as appears by the annual report of the Inclosure Com- 
missioners for 1867, making together 7,660,413 statute acres added to the 
cultivated area of England and Wales since 1710, or above one-thud part of 
the total of 25,451,626 ames in cultivation m 1867, as given m the agrı- 
cultmal returns for that year, recently presented to Parlament Of the 
total of 7,660,413 acres mclosed smce 1710, only 334,974 were inclosed 
between 1710 and-1760, leaving 7,325,439 acres mmclosed between 1760 and 
£867. °F a Ae & oe The bare statement of the total ıs suff- 
cient to call attention to the fact of the vast extent of land which has within 
the last century and a half been placed m a condition which, for the most 
part, 1emoves ıt out of the 1each of the agricultural labourer, and prevents 
his acquiring any benefit fiom ıt, except that which he may derive from 
employment at day wages 


“ As no summary of the number of acies so allotted 1s given in the annual 


reports of the Commissioners, we have endeavomed to ascertain the 
number, by careful examination, from each 1epo1t smce 1845. 
“The result, we believe, 1s approximately as follows — 


“ Acres rnclosed since 1845 i Sa — — 484,893 
“Number of acres under section 31 

of the General Inclosure Act, which 

gives power to the Commissioners, 

where common mnghts were un- 

stanted, to 1equire public allotments 

for gardens to be assigned to the 

labourmg poor Š . — — 820,855 — 


“ These 320,855 were disposed of as 
follows — 

“ Assigned to the Lords of Manors 
and other persons having titles 
to a portion of the land enclosed, < 
and out of which public allotments 
for gardens were made to the la- 
bouring poor . —— 261,255 =- — 


“Of those 261,255 acres, only 2119 
acres were assigned as public 
allotments for gardens to the 
labouring poor 
“ Assigned to Lords of Manors and 
other claimants, without any public 
allotment for gardens bemg made 
to the labourmg poor — 59,600 — — 


“Reasons given why, 1n the case of 
those 59,600 acres, no public 
allotment was made to the la- 
bouring poor — 
“ Because the poor have gardens 
already . 19,516 — — — 
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“Because the land was distant 
from the cottagers’ dwellings, 
elevated, or otherwise unsuited 
for garden allotments 30,103 — _ — 


“ For other specified causes, such 
as enclosure very small, &¢ 9981 — m — 


- 59,600 320,855 320,835 484,893 











“Number of acres not coming under sec 31 (the common ughts bemg 
stinted), 164,038 ” ; 


Another evil effect of family settlements ıs that they tend to the 
impove1ishment of the land through their influence on the claims of 
creditors By English law mariage 1s a valuable consideration Let 
an owner in fee simple be deeply in debt and make a marriage settle- 
ment The lands he owns are thereby placed beyond the 1each of his 
cveditors It often happens that an honourable feeling prompts the 
debtor to do all he can to clear himself of his lhabilities, but 1f he does 
so 1t 1s of comse at the expense of the estate, which meanwhile 16- 
mains stationary and unimproved Agam, 1t often happens that on a 
1e-settlement the tenant for hfe and tenant m tail concur ın charging: 
the debts on then respective imterests, while the former perhaps 
insures his life and then mortgages the policy by way of futher 
security The result of this ıs the same, viz, a futhe: uniemune2a- 
tive drain on the resources of the estate. 

These evils have been, no doubt, diminished by the Leases and 
Sales of Settled Estates Act, and the power of sale now usually 
contained in well-drawn settlements, which ın some cases can be 
made use of to sell the whole or pait of a settled estate, but to 
argue, as did Mi. Hayes in his controversy on this subject with 
Professor Fawcett some years ago, that they have thereby been 
practically 1emoved, 1s unfair on the public * 

Tt may be as well to notace more at length the powers of sale above 
alluded to, smce ıt 1s behind them that the defenders of the existing 
system invanably shelte: themselves, insisting that they give all the 
requisite power of alienation “There is the power,” triumphantly 
exclaims Mi. Hayes, “it exists, and, 1f dormant, sleeps fiom the 
absence of occasion or desire to use it” “Itis objected,” says Lord 
St. Leonards, “that these purposes are effected by a complicated 
and expensive machinery, but who ever complained of the complex 
movements of a well-regulated watch 2” 

The sale of the whole or part of a settled estate can be exercised 
either through the instiumentalty of powers contained in the settle- 
‘ment itself, or through those conferred by statute The power of 


* “ Free Trade in Land,” by Wilham Hayes, of the Middle Temple, Barnater-nt- 
law 1868, 
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sale contained ın well-drawn settlements 1s vested ın the trustees of 
the settlement, to be exercised upon the request and by the duection 
in writing of the tenant for life, the money resultmg fiom the sale to 
be used in one of two ways, ether m the payment of mmcumbiances 
chaiged upon the hereditaments for the time being subject to the 
uses of the settlement, 01 in the puichase of othe: lands The 
purchase 1s not to be made without the consent m writing of the 
tenant foi hfe, and the lands purchased are to be settled to the uses 
of the settlement The purchase-money, until laid out in land, 1s to 
be invested, and the mcome paid to the person who would have been 
entitled to the rents 1f the lands had been purchased and settled In 
keeping with the doctrine that whatever 1s fully agreed to be done 
equity looks upon as actually accomplished, the money to be laid 
out ın the purchase of land 1s 1eal estate in the contemplation of the 
Court of Chancery, and ıs consequently capable of having the same 
estates carved out of ıt as 1eal estate Now, will anyone pretend that 
a power of sale of this kind 1s at all the same power as an owner in 
fee has ove: the land he owns? Except ın the case of a sale to pay 
off mcumbrances on the inheritance, there 1s no possibility of con- 
verting the real estate mto personalty Unless accordingly there 
happens to be other real propeity ın the market of the exact quality 
and quantity wanted by the tenant for life, he will not have any 
inducement to use the power, except for rounding off the corners of 
his estate Mai Hayes quotes a fiiend of his im the North, who says - 
“We see fiom day to day the transfer of landed pioperty from the 
drones to the industrious members of society, and witness the daly 
exercise of powers of sale ın the disposal of entailed estates” This 1s 
doubtless tue The operations of building societies ın the North of 
England aie well known A tenant for life living near a large town 
finds an easy method of clearing off portions by a sale of part of the 
family estate to a building society, Interest no doubt often prevails 
over sentiment , and ıt would have been instructive 1f Mr Hayes had 
proceeded to inform us if the “industrious members of society” at 
once entailed the land which they had purchased from “the drones” 
But to what conclusion, after all, does the above quotation point but 
this, that when the ties of a strict settlement can be slipped off it 
1s found very advantageous to do so? Why, then, not make the so- 
called landowner the judge of the interests of bis estate, and enable 
him to take advantage of each opportunity as it amses He cannot 
do so under the present arrangement, while the trustees, never at 
any time the occupants of a very agieeable position, have to consider 
the imterests of all parties claiming under the settlement before they 
proceed to a sale , their decision has to be ariived at after balancing 
various conflicting arguments, and their own advantage hes in a 
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policy of masterly maction, except in the rare cases where there can 
be no possibility of a doubt, such as those just alluded to 


For dete:miming upon what occasions the trustees would be justified in 
proceeding to a sale,” says Mi. Lewin, mm his wok upon Trusts, “it 
will be proper to notice, m the words of Lord Eldon, the intention of the 
settlement in so flaming the power The object of the sale, he said, must 
be to invest the money ın the purchase of another estate to be settled to the 
same uses, and the trustees me not to be satisfied with probability upon 
that, but ıt ought to be with reference to an object at that time supposed 
practicable, or at least the Court would expect some strong purpose of family 
prudence justifying the conversion, if ıt 1s likely to contmue money Sn 
Wilham Grant is said to have concurred m the same sentiments, so that 
clearly the trustees, as between them and their cestui gue trusts, would not 
be justified in selling to gratify the caprice 01 promote the exclusive intetest 
of then tenant for life Generally speaking, the tiustees ought not to 
convert the estate without having another specific purchase m view, and 
then not for the mere purpose of conversion, but for the benefit of all 
parties claiming under the settlement.” 


It must also be iecollected that the existence in family settlements 
of these powers of sale ıs by no means a matter of course Mi 
Hobhouse, ın his recently published “Suggestions for Amending the 
Law relating to the Devolution and Transfer of Land,” considers Mi 
Hayes to have been misled by lis own great familaity with large 
properties and well-diawn settlements, and proceeds to quote cases 
within his own knowledge of land being unsaleable owing to the 
disability of the tenant Again, the power of sale—as shown above 
—1is only to be exercised with certain clearly defined objects, viz; to 
pay off incumbiances charged on the lands, subject to the uses of the 
settlement, and to purchase other land But it may be said, the 
Leases and Sales of Settled Estates Act covers this objection, as well 
as those arising fiom the omission of the power of sale m many 
settlements A brief statement of the contents of the above-named 
Act will easily show that this is not the case The Court of Chan- 
cery, to which all operations under the Act ae naturally confided, 
may not authorize a sale unless ıt considers that such a sale would 
be pioper and consistent, with a due regard for the interests of all 
parties entitled unde: the settlement Every application for a sale 
to the Court must be made with the concuireuce or consent of the 
following parties, viz — 

The tenant in tail under the settlement and all persons m exist- 
ence having any beneficial interest or estate under or by virtue of the 
settlement prior to the estate of such tenant in tail, and all trustees 
having any estate or interest on behalf of any unborn child prior to 
the estate of such tenant in tail, and ın every other case the parties 
to concur or consent shall be all the persons m existence having any 
beneficial estate or mterest under the settlement, and also all tiustees 
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having any estate or mterest on behalf of any unborn child* Notice 
of any apphcation to the Court is to be served on all trustees whose 
cestut que trusts are interested Notice of the application 1s to be 
given mn the newspapers, parties considering themselves aggrieved to 
be heard in Court , and, finally, none of the powers conferred by the 
Act on the Court shall be exercised if an express declaration or manı- 
fest mtention that they shall not be exercised ıs contained im the 
settlement, or may be 1easonably infeired therefrom or from any 
extiinsic circumstances or evidence $ 

Poweis shackled with all these conditions me clearly not the same 
thing as tue liberty of alienation, while the uncertainty intioduced 
by the twenty-sixth section of the Act 1s a source of perpetual doubt 
and litigation, sufficient in itsel7 to deter many persons from having 
recourse to ıt. 

It may be said that were ıt not for family settlements the old 
Enghsh family estates would be bioken up This, no doubt, might 
happen ın some cases, and ıt would swiely be far bette: that ıt should 
be so rather than that great tracts of country should remam im the 
hands of bankıupt and ımpıovıdent owners But on the other hand, 
if the system of family settlement be once destroyed, which says, 
in so many words, to each future generation, “ your acts of impiovi- 
dence shall not bea: their natural consequences,” the number of the 
bankrupt and improvident owneis which the present system not only 
protects but actually ciéates will be enormously diminished, and the 
old family estates would consequently be as hkely to gaim-as to lose 

{tis undoubtedly one of the great economic not to say political 
advantages of the existence in a country of a class of large land- 
holders that ıt gives that counsry a number of persons whose fortunes 
being connected with the soil 1est on a sure foundation, and who con- 
sequently aie not at the mercy of every shifting breeze of commercial 
secuiity and insecurity Such a body of persons in times of difficulty 
is and ought to be a source of strength to the economic fabric of 
society They are like the 1ese1ve of the Bank of England, Where 
no large landlords exist, one of two things will ın all probability 
result, either the State will be the landlord, as was the case in India 
previous to the land settlement, or as in France the State will have 
to be perpetually stepping ın to help the suffering cultivato: through 
a pernod of misfortune In other words, centialization and all its 
disadvantages will exist. But what ıs to be said of a system of land 


* 8S 17 + S 19, 20 

t S 26 Itmay be observed that sec 18 allows the petition, to be granted without 
the consent of all parties, so that the mghts of the non-consenting parties be saved 
But the exception does not hold 1f the non-consenting party 1s a person entitled to 
an estate of inheritance i 
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‘tenure under which the landlord must improve at the expense of all 
the members of the family except the successor under the settlement, 
o1, uf he 1efuses to do this, can only avoid having to abandon 1m- 
provement by asking the State to come to his 1escue with loans under 
statutory powers 

Speaking of these mants, Mr Wren Hoskyns well observes *— 


“The immediate benefit conferred by then machinery ıs no proof of the 
political wisdom of the system That a public company, itself bo.rowing 
public money, should have to be invoked to help a landowne: to cany on 
the busmess of his own estates, would offe: a singular commentary upon the 
state of the English land-laws to a person uninformed of the cause And of 
this we may be sure, that wherever a series of supplementary devices manı- 
fests itself ın order to meet a state of things at variance with the progiess 
of the day, ıt indicates the undercurrent of a law struggling against worn- 
out barne:s that will not long be able to withstand ıt” 


Such, then, 1s the English land system. It may be tankered at for 
yeais ın vain. The old copper pot may be mended fifty tumes over 
till the tin plates which cover the chinks are as thin as those at 
the bottom of the Megeia, but the break-up will come at last for all 
that, and be all the more complete the longer 1t 1s delayed. Such a 
system does not and cannot give security to property Thatıt inter- 
feres with agricultural improvement, with the fiee cnculation of land 
as a commodity, and has an indirect tendency to lower the 1ate of 
wages by hindeiing the mvestment of capital in the soil, has alieady 
been shown All the conditions of a good land system aie accord- 
ingly wanting : 

One woid here about the fiee cuculation of land These 1e- 
marks are not inspired by any preconceived opinion about the advan- 
tages o1 disadvantages economically consideied of laige or small 
plopeities, nor do they anse from any feelings of alarm at the 
statement made by Ma. Mull that there were only 30,000 owners of 
land in England The statement has smce been shown to have 
ansen from Mi Mall havmg been under the impiession that a 
certain number of persons being ietuined in the census as land- 
owners implied that only the persons so retuned owned land. 
However great may be the respect which every Inbeval feels towards 
Mr Mull, ıt 1s impossible to help observing that the mention 
of the words “landlord” or “1ent” has the same disturbing effect 
on his mental poweis as the waving of a ied rag 1s supposed to 
have on the temper of certain animals Still there can be little 
doubt that so long as family settlements exist an unnecessary 
obstacle 1s placed in the way of those who wish to invest their savings 
in a freehold. To argue, as Lord Derby recently did, that because the 


1 * “Cobden Club Essays’? 1869, Page 127 
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rate of profit from land is less than the rate of profit fom tiade there 
would not therefore be any one found 1eady to mvest money in the 
former as a matter of business involves an aigument which loses sight 
of the tiue natme of the causes which produce different 1ates of 
profit Profits, strictly speaking, aie resolvable mto thiee parts, re- 
muneiation fo. alstmence, o mterest , remuneration for usk, 01 
insurance , and remuneration fo. exertion, o1 the wages of superin- 
tendence According as the risk or the exertion of a busimess 15 
gieater o1 less, the 1ate of profit will ewteris paribus be greatei o1 
less too It ıs because they are less m aguculture than im tiade 
that agricultmalists are and will continue icady to mvest capital at a 
lower profit than that which meht be obtaimed im trade Lord 
Derby’s argument proves too much , not to mention that it loses sight 
of the great force of habit in deciding a man in choosing a profession 
ol an investment It would bə just as good against a tenant 
farmer as against a freeholder, and 1f pushed to its legitimate 
consequences would force us to argue that no one would invest his 
money ın thiee per cent stock because there are railway shares which 
pay a higher rate 

We now approach the grievances under which vendors and pur- 
chasers suffe: ın making out the title to the land m which they deal 
Title to land may be evidenced in two ways, by actual possession, 01 
by the evidence of documents It1s clear that only in a very rude and 
elementary state of civilization can possession alone be sufficient efi- 
dence of title. Accordingly, in all civilized communities the title to 
land rests on written documenis, all of which must be known be- 
fore the title can be said to be perfect The law empowe1ing the pur- 
chasei to look for evidence beyond the mete fact of possession by the 
vendor generally affords the purchaser the means of satisfying his 
lecitimate demands without unnecessary delay and expense. In other 
words, a registiy of title exists m most civilized countries Eng- 
land forms an almost solitary exception The purchase: ın England 
has to look to the possessi.n of documents on the part of the 
vendor as the sole grounds of assurance that the title set before hım 
is a true title But possession of deeds, taken by itself, ıs not much 
safer evidence than the mere possession of the land Deeds may be 
suppressed or kept back by mistake o1 by accident, or they may 
be destroyed, and yet the possible existence of unproduced docu- 
ments affords no justification to a purchase: wishing to retire fiom a 
contiact on which he has entzied Nor does the evil stop here 
The actual loss of security où puichase-money is no measure of 
the harm done, for the purchaser, with the fear of the suppression 
of deeds before him, institutes expensive inquiries, which are among 
the chief diawbacks to the purcl.ase of land 
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Speaking on this subject, the Real Propeitiy Commuissioneis thus 
expressed themselves in 1830 — 


“No doubt can be entertained that the mischiefs which might be ex- 
pected to flow from such a state of things exist to an extent which 
would alarm the holders and purchaseis of land if they were aware of 
the risk to which they are exposed, and that in a great number of ın- 
stances estates and especially securities for money aie defeated in conse- 
quence of latent defects of title arising fiom the non-production of docu- 
ments An examination of the Appendix to the Report and of that to 
our former Report we believe will afford abundant evidence on this head, 
although if is to be observed that owmg to various causes it 1s difficult 
to produce many instances well authenticated Cases which come into 
Courts of Justice do not appear in the printed Reports unless they furnish 
occasion to lay down some new punciple of law, yet the records of conflicts 
between persons who have taken successive secmities on the same land are 
sifiiciently numerous, indeed many of our text books contain distinct heads 
with subdivisions 1eferrmeg to decided cases on varous parts of the general 
subject It ıs to be observed that ın most instances the case 1s so fiee from 
doubt that the party agamst whom a document ıs brought forward yields 
without a struggle, or upon terms of compromise often without even takmg 
the opımon of counsel, and the professional agent employed on each side 
either keeps no exact memorial of the transaction, o1, for various reasons, 
may be supposed to be unwilling to biing it to the public notice. It may 
be confidently said, however, that there is scarcely a professional man of 
considerable standing who has not met in his own practice with imstances, 
o1 at least had some biought within his observation.” * 


Again, owing to the division of an estate, the same deeds may 
constitute the title or part of the title of different persons. Attested 
copies, no doubt, are generally made, and a covenant entered into to 
produce the origmals if requued ; but attested copies are an expen- 
sive amusement, and the covenant 1s of little use after a seeond aliena- 
tion by either the original vendor or the ongmal purchaser These 
deeds, too, like others, are hable to be destroyed or lost Such draw- 
backs necessarily lead to a gieat loss in dealing with landed property. 
The burden of proof may, indeed, as 1s not ordmanily the case, be 
shifted in a great measure from the shoulders of the vendor to those 
of the purchaser, or the purchase: may accept an imperfect title. 
Still, the 1esult ıs the same, msecurity and consequent risk, or 
security at an enormous expense Amongst other instances cited by 
the Real Property Commissioners, was'one m which a purchaser of a 
small property finding himself entitled to insist upon attested copies 
and a covenant for production, which would have cost the owner 
more than the amount of the puichase-money, consented to waive his 


* It 1s true that these remarks were written mn 1830, and that since that date very 
great law reforms have been carried out The evils, however, arising fiom latent 
defects in title have not been materially affected thereby, and I have consequently 
had no hesitation in applying the above quotation to the existing state of things, 
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right only on the terms of having the estate for nothing; and another, 
where an estate having been sald ın several small lots the expense 
of the attested copies, which were insisted upon by the purchasers, 
exceeded the whole amount of the purchase-money 

To avoid the gieat practical mconveniences aiising from this state 
of things, the old conveyanceis used to avail themselves of the dis- 
tinction between legal and equitable estates by the assignment of 
what was known as an outstanding satisfied te1m in trust to attend 
the mheuitance as a protection against mesne incumbiances This 
highly technical device—too technical to be here deseribed—bore on 
its face the condemnation of the system which 1endered 1ts adoption 
necessary It was also cumbious and often unceitain in its operation 
The Real Piopeity Commissioners in 1831 recommended its abolition, 
and the establishment of a Registry of Title The former of these 
recommendations has been cared into effect As regards the latter, 
ib is tiue that some documents aie now required to be registered ; 
for example, wills of personal and real estate, but not of 1eal estate 
alone Again, annuities, judgments, msolvencies, and bankruptcies 
ale iegistered But these are all—comparatively speaking—-of mmor 
importance, and theu registiy m most cases takes place at different 
places The counties of York and Middlesex and the Bedfoid Level 
also have local registers, which, though mmperfect, are yet of consider- 
able use It is also true that by two recent statutes, what are sup- 
posed to be facilities for the estabhshment of title, have been given by 
allowing the Court of Chancery on petition to make a declaration of 
title, and by the establishment of a central and permissive Registiy 
Couit, but so expensive and cumbrous is the machinery ‘in both 
cases, that 1t 1s seldom used, and the officers of the Registry Court 
ale consequently among the best paid sinecunists in England. It can 
hardly, then, be said that much has been done for registration of 
title since 1831, although two more Commissions have sat on the 
subject smmce that date On the other hand, the evils which exist aie 
almost as urgent now as they were then 

Anothei very practical grievance under which the vendor and pui- 
chaser of land suffer, hes ın om present cumbious system of mort- 
gage, which, curiously enough, had its origin in the mistaken notions 
of our ancestors on the subject of usury The legal estate in the 
mortgaged lands being conveyed to the moltgagee,and 1econveyed after 
the repayment of the loan, the number of the necessary deeds and the 
length of abstracts of title 1s enormously mereased, while 1t 1s clear 
that every uncertainty which may arise in the title of the representa- 
tives of the original mortgagee is a blot on the title of the borrower 

These evils would disappear if a principal sum could be charged 
on land at law as well as in equity. 

VOL XIX G GQ 
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“J propose,” says Mr Joshua Williams, “entnely to abolish the present 
system of moitgagimg lands I would render valid at law a chaige on lands 
of principal and interest, with all necessary remedies, including a power to 
convey and sell the fee simple I would then prohibit the conveyance of 
the legal estate to any person simply as for the purpose of securing the 
payment of money lent. I would cause a receipt for the primeipal and 
interest secured to operate as a discharge of the encumbrance. Beimg dis- 
charged, it would then cease to affect the title” ~ 


Such, then, roughly sketched, are the chief defects incident to our 
present real property laws There are otheis of minor importance, 
all of which will have to be considered whenever this subject becomes 
a public question One of the most smportant of these ıs the piesent 
basis of payment to solicitors, which is very fully discussed m the 
papei just quoted. It ıs probable that no one would gain more by a 
change than the solicitors themselves, but the discussion of this 
topic hes beyond the immediate range of these 1emaiks 

It may fairly be assumed that before many years are past the law 
of primogeniture will be abolished, and the devolution of realty be 
assimilated to that of personalty im the case of intestacy A lage 
majouty of the House of Commons has alieady once pronounced in 
favour of such a course The requisite changes ın the law of mort- 
gage have been indicated above As they aie of a purely business 
character, and cannot by any possibility be mixed up with political 
questions, 1t may be hoped that they may before long obtain the 
attention they deserve The Inclosme Bull of last session will be 
1e-ntroduced this year, and will ım all probability pass into law. Its 
main provision is that on any imnclosmie taking place under the 
auspices of the Inclosuie Commission, at least one-tenth shall be 
reserved for allotments and 1ecreation ground, except in the case of 
commons of more than 500 acres, where the allotment must be at 
least fifty acres, and may be as much as one-tenth Valuable, how- 
ever, as these provisions are, one grave defect still exists in the bill, 
which ıt may not be amiss to point out here 

There are two lawful ways m which a common or part of a common 
may be enclosed The fist 1s by agreement between the lord and all 
the other peisons interested, the second 1s by application to the 
Inclosure Commissioners, There ıs a third and unlawful mannes : 
the lord of the manor, tiusting to the 1gno1ance or the poverty of the 
commoners, or béing himself unaware of what are his rights as lord 
of the manor and what are not, runs up a fence on his own account 
round the common,’and then, as‘time goes on, pleads undisturbed 
possession, A large portion of the mclosures made ın England before , 
1845 were probably made in this way, and the process 1s still going 


* See the vol. of repmnted papers (1858-63) of the Juridical Society, 24th March, 
1862, 
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on What a lord of the manor will do, even in the neighbourhood of | 
London and in the year 1870, 1s illustrated by the recently decided 
case of “ Warwick v Provost anc Scholars of Queen’s College, Oxford ” 
To prevent this gomg on, ıt was last yeai proposed, in the Select 
Committee on the Inclosure Bull, to prohibit any inclosure whatever 
taking place except through the medium of the Inclosure Commis- 
sioners, and to repeal the practiedlly obsolete statutes of Merton and 
Westminster the second, which might m some cases be set up as a 
defence The amendment was howevei, lost It was urged that an 
undue interference would take place with the 1ghts of the lord in 
cases where a common law inelcsme takes place To which ıt can be 
replied that the slight interference in question is as nothing compared 
with the destruction of the existing piopiietary rights of the poorest 
class by the illegal inclosmes 1eferred to 

Speaking on this subject, a wiite: in the Saturday Review (De- 
cember 16th, 1871) says — 

“In parts of Kent and Surrey there 1s scaicely a village but can boast its 
common o1 its fragment of a forest. These he often fa ‘away fiom railways 
and high-10ads, aud are only accessible by Jane or biidle path Near as they 
aie to towns, they me remote from any mfluence of public opmion The 
local opmzon is infinitesimal, and counts fo. nothing The farmers and 
cottagers know little of then 1ights, and have no means of vindicating them 
if they did. The lords of the manor, on the othe: hand, act as if their 
1ights were as absolute as they would desne them to be They literally 
assume the property they covet, and run them park fence off-hand round 


the possessions of their “poorer neighbours We know cases where this 1s 
bemg done now, and others where 1t 1s m course of tentative discussion.” 


The epigiam is still true— 
“It is asin ’gainst man or woman 
To steal a gcose from off a common , 
But can he plead that man’s excuse 

. Who steals the common from the goose °? ” 

When the gradual destiuction of a common takes place in the 
manne: above alluded to, not only ae the labounmg poor entnely 
deprived of the compensation which, under the clauses of the Inclo- 
sure Bull, ıt ıs proposed to giv2 them for the practical enjoyment 
they have hithe:to had—-whatever may have been their strict legal 
1ights,—but also in many cases of actual rights which, if brought 
into a court of law, could be supported It has been said that such 
inclosures ale inclosuzes under the Statute of Merton, but thisis a 
misnomer , for an inclusure under the statute, to be justifiable, sup- 
poses the loid to leave sufficient common for those who are entitled, 
not to mention that the statute can only be set up against common 
of pasture, and not against othe: ughts of common, and that the 
burden of proof les on the lord in every case. It must also be 


1ecollected that closures by ordinaiy agieement among the parties 
G@2 
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interested of the whole or the greate: part of a common are pacti- 
cally non-existent The lord and the commoners aie hardly ever 
able to agiee as to the distiibution, and therefore apply to the 
Inclosure Commissioners fox an award 

The Statute of Meiton was passed at a time when the whole 
cucumstances of the country were totally different from what 
they are now ‘The inclosure of the enormous wastes which then 
existed, and the greater part of which were of no use to anyone, pie- 
sented itself as the simplest way of mcieasing the gross produce of 
the soul, without at the same time the smallest usk bemg run of 
interference with the existing uights of the commoneis This 1s no 
longer: the case Continual inclosmes have left the commoners in 
many cases but very little, and it 1s at least open to doubt if the 
change fiom a pasture grazed by the cattle of the commoners to one 
gazed by that of the lord, or into a ploughed field, 1s of any ad- 
vantage to the country, when the difficulty of obtaming milk 1s 
known to be among the chief disadvantages of the life of the agrı- 
cultural labourer It 1s not of course proposed to inteifere with a 
single inclosure alieady made, but to prohibit those inclosmes taking 
place m future for which the statute might possibly be set up as 
an excuse, though the plea would in almost every case be useless if 
the pomt were once tued Again, the Inclosure Bull iests on the 
supposition that the labouimg poo. of the neighbourhood have a 
sufficient interest in the common—apart fiom strict legal 11ght—to 
be protected, when an inclosure takes place under the award of the 
Inclosure Commissioneis This practical enjoyment exists as much 
in one case as ın another, and should be protected ın all ahke It 1s 
said that Pailament has only the ught to impose such conditions as 
“ domnus litis, in the same way that ıt imposes its own conditions 
on a railway company , but ıt cannot be imagined for a moment that 
Pailament would arbitialy transfer fifty acres of a common to the 
labourers on an inclosure taking place, if they had not a practical 
ight to compensation for the loss of a previously existing interest 
Such a transfer would otherwise be confiscation and an act of tyranny. 
Its equivalent could not be found ın any conditions now imposed on 
a 1ailway company, but only ın some such condition as the payment 
of a bonus towards the 1eduction of the national debt 

The most important reform of all1emains It is the establishment 
of local land registries, m which registration should be compulsory 
But such 1egistries are piactically an impossibility so long as the 
complicated interests in land, which now exist, aie allowed to be 
created, interests which, as already shown, have a very disastrous 
effect on the agricultural progiess of the country. To establish 
registries, and at the same time allow these complicated mterests to 
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be created, would be an attempt to 1egister the umegisterable ‘The 
true basis of 1¢eform ıs to be found in a fee simple bemg made the 
only recognised form of tenue either at law o1 m equity, and in the 
establishment of registry courts There 1s, however, an objection 
often taken to the first of these suggestions, which it may be as well 
to consider before proceeding any further 

Why, 1t 1s said, forbid the settlement of land when analogous powers 
exist of settling personalty through the instrumentality of trustees, 
though not by carving estates out of ıt Subject to the same 1ule of 
perpetuities as land, personalty can be settled on trust for the lives 
of any numbei of persons in bemg and twenty-one years afte: Mi 
Hayes also, ın the paper quoted above, attempted to aigue that it 
was possible to create an estate tail n personal property, because the 
proceeds of the sale of land duected to be 1e-invested im land, are held 
to be real estate even previous to theu 1e-mvestment The reason of 
this has been pointed out above It 1s indeed true, that this device 
of dnecting the land to be sold, and the proceeds 1¢-invested in land, 
1s resorted to in cases where there 1s but a remote intention of m- 
vesting as duected, and the phrase ‘ entailed money,” 1s consequently 
well known It ıs, howevei, open to doubt, uf the long delay which 
often takes place is really defensible accoidimg to the doctrmes of 
equity, the usk of a fiaud on the power or breach of tiust bemg run, 
and the fact remains that ıt 1s only by having 1ecouise to a very 
techuical doctrine of equity that ıt can take place at all* 

Putting this paiticular point aside, the general argument fiom the 
settlement of peisonalty to that of realty assumes that the power of 
settling ın the case of the former ıs a good thing, and secondly, that 
what 1s good ıp the case of the former 1s necessarily good in the case 
of the latter Now, the first of these two propositions may well be 
questioned, but its discussion here would be imelevant to the main 
issue Assuming, then, that the power of settlement 1s a good thing 
when exercised on peisonalty, the fact remains that there 1s an in- 
trinsic difference m the subject-matter of personal and of real pio- 
pety, which 1s quite sufficient to render that which may be good 
legislation in the case of the former bad legislation ın the case of the 
latter. 

There is to begin with that distinction which has of late been so 
much insisted upon, and also so frequently attacked, that land 1s 
limited in quantity, personalty or at least most kinds of it unlimited 
It ıs objected that, practically speaking, land—the whole surface of 
the globe mcluded—is unlimited This may be tiue, without tts 


* See some remarks on this subject ın Lord St, Leonards’ Real Property Law, 
p 223 
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impugning the orginal position What ıs asserted 1s, that land con- 
sidered as a source of national wealth is limited ın quantity. Land 
is one of the three ‘great sources of wealth, labour and capital being 
the othe: two. Anything which mterferes with the unfettered use 
of any of the three for productive purposes ıs an evil—except ın a 
few exceptional cases—but an interference with the free use of that 
which is lmmited ın quantity and cannot be replaced, 1s a double evil 

If a man has a business and neglects it, a rival competitor soon steps 
into his place, but 1f a man allows his property to go to waste, 
another pioperty cannot be brought on to the spot from a distance to. 
replace it There is an immediate loss to the wealth of the country. 
Again, the power which the mere possession of land gives to the 
landowner over the well-bemg of all connected with it, 1s a power to 
which nothing simular exists ın the case of the possessor of personal 
wealth It no doubt makes a difference to society if the possessor of 
a large sum of money squandeis the income anising from it, a stall 
greater difference if he dissipates the principal, but the evil conse- 
quences ın either case are only indirectly felt, and are quickly 1e- 
paired by the rapidity with which personal wealth 1s accumulated in 
a countiy such as ours Not many persons beyond the immediate 
possesso: and his nearest ielatives perhaps have any very mtimate 
connection with the squandered property It ıs far otherwise in 
the case of land ‘There, if the owner ıs a spendthrift, a blight 
settles on the estate and all connected with ıt From the largest 
faimer to the poorest labourer, all are alike affected A mass of 
individuals are the comparatively helpless sufferers till the next 
change of ownership takes place Since then so great’a difference 
exists between land and peisonalty, there would be nothing ın itself 
extraordinary if the law considered ıt to be of greater importance to 
protect the former than the latter fiom the dead hand of the past and 
the unborn child of the future * 

To 1eturn to the question of a land registry The greatest 
divergence of opinion exists as to what ıs the best system The 
Real Propeity Commissioners of 1831 suggested one scheme, the 
Commissioners of 1857 suggested another Mi Joshua Williams — 
has pioposed one of lis own, resembling the former rather than 
the latte. The Commission, which quite recently reported on the 
causes of the failure of the existing Registiation Cout, suggested 
a fourth, to which Mi Fowler, in the Cobden Club Essays of 1872, 
gives in a qualified adhesion Other wiiters, like Lord St Leonards, 
object to registiation altogether Speaking 1oughly, the different 
pioposals mentioned above resolve themselves into those which 


* See generally on this part of the subject Mr Vernon Harcourt’s Inaugural 
Adduess, p. 54, 
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propose a simple registiation of tıtle—ie. of the mght to convey, 
coupled to a system of notices to protect partal interests, and 
those which propose a register of assurances The Report of 1831 
and the plan of Mi Joshua Wilhams incline to the latter; the 
Report of 1857 to the former of these alternatives Again, these 
various schemes fall under different heads, according as they propose 
that the registry should be one of places, of estates, 0. of the names 
of the owners , according as they propose that registiation should be 
central, 01 that ıt should be local, that it should be permissive, or that 
it should be compulsory. Whatever be the scheme adopted, the 
abolition of complicated interests ın land would enormously facilitate 
its opeiation If the regista1 be one of assurances, their length 
and their intricacy will be dimmushed, if of title alone, the danger 
of litigation (owing to the diminution of the number of parties 
having possible inte1ests) will be equally certam to become less. 

It is not, however, the object of these remarks to urge the legal so 
much as the economic objections to complicated interests being carved 
out of land The machinery of law ıs made to serve the general objects 
of civil society, and ıt ıs sufficient fo1 the present purpose to prove that 
complicated settlements aie pad from an economic point of view 
Even if ıt could be shown that they were as easily 1egistered as a fee 
simple, the case against them would 1emain intact 

The difficulty of starting an effective system of iegistiation ought 
not to be underrated Besides the points mentioned above, a variety 
of others at once suggest themselves; for example, the exact 
machinery to be adopted for the protection of partial interests, 
should constructive notice be allowed, should registiation be noticed, 
should a guarantee fund exist to compensate the owners of pa- 
tial interests which may have been imjured, and fifty others It 
would be presumptuous here to enter mto the details of a legal 
reform, on which so great a diveisity of opinion exists, and on which 
so much learning has been expended, hitheito unfortunately with 
little result beyond fuinishing an armoury for the future use of 
reformeis It ıs sufficient to pomt out that men of the greatest 
piofessional experience, against whom the charge of wild mnovation 
and reckless scheming can by no possibility be brought, have pro- 
nounced 1egistration possible. Political economy follows in their 
wake, and declares 1egistiation to be necessary It goes futher, and 
advocates extensive changes 1n the law of real property itself, sug- 
gesting at the same time to the lawyers that ıt 1s the want of these 
changes which have hitherto 1endered registration impossible 

Granting however to the fullest degree the difficulty of the task, 
it remams to be seen why England, a country where political 
education 1s more generally spread than m any other, and where 
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each day extends and adds to it, should be unable to do what other 
and less favoured nations have done Every year adds fto the 
necessity of facing this question, ın pioportion as the existing evils 
become more widely known and more keenly felt There is another 
1eason for doing so arising from the political character of the times 
Schemes are abroad for treating this land question in a very different 
manner from that indicated here. The puncıples from which 
these remarks start are those which animated Mı Cobden when, m 
the last public speech he eve: made, he spoke of free trade ın land. 
But now grand schemes for nationalizmg the land and intetcepting 
the increment of 1ent are put forward, the one unadvisable, as it 
would entail—unlcss accomplished by confiscation—a loss of 
£57,000,000 pe: annum, as recently shown by Su John Lubbock, not 
to mention the fundamental objections to all landlordism on the part 
of the State; the other impossible, as no conceivable machinery 
for carrying it out could avoid intioducing the greatest uncertainty, 
inequality, and injustice Both schemes stiike at the idea of indivi- 
dual libeity and dividual property, ideas which go fa: m making 
up that complex whole known as the English character, and both are 
children of a second-1ate contimental philosophy, the teachings of 
which ae ahen to everything which has prospered on the soil of this 
country Indeed the difference with which this land question 1s 
treated in England and abroad affords a good ilustiation of the 
characteristics which distinguish what may be called Fiench Socialism 
fom Enghsh Radicalism , the fist springing from abstract ideas of 
the rights of man, the other inductive in its method and practical in 
1ts object, the fist proud to forget everything before 1793, the 
second claiming as its own a long historic past, and liberties hardly 
yet securely gained , the one developing a succession of biilhant yet 
one-sided glones, the other in which no partial prmeaple has ever 
attained an exclusive ascendancy , the one, finally, ın which the gam 
of to-day is but too often obtained by the loss of the acquisition of 
yesterday ; the othe: m which the present tiumph may be less 
complete, but the seed planted ın the past beais blossom and fiuit, 
and does not withe: Progress constant yet sure has ever been the 
characteristic of our civilization, of our mstitutions, of om laws, and 
then characteristic ıt will 1emain, for national characte: in its broader 
featuies does not vary Under its influence the land question will be 
solved, not by those who rush to seek some panacea sprung fully 
armed out of the head of an mdividual, but by those who seek to 
uproot, with a fim and unspaimg hand, the parasitic growths which 
have oveigiown and deformed the laws 
EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
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De STANLEY went down to Edinburgh ın January, and gave four 
lectures on the history of the Chuich of Scotland, which have 
had, and are likely to have, a remaikable fortune The admners of 
the Dean as an historian have been disappointed with them They 
say they are not up to his mark We may, I think, find reason to 
beleve that this ıs because they were not mtended by him to be 
properly historical essays Still, whateve. be the reason, English 
readers have agai missed what they have often desired, and what 
Dean Stanley could have executed for them better than any man 
living 01 dead—a short, complete, and lumimonsly mtellioible sketch 
by the hand of genius, unfolding once and for ever from within out- 
wards that very tangled affair, the ecclesiastical history of Scotland 
This has not been attempted, and has ceitainly not been accom- 
plished No one will come to understand Scottish Church History by 
1eading the volume It unfolds nothing, either ın orde: of time or 
of principle It 1s simply a picturesque pamphlet—fom turns of the 
historical kaleidoscope, with the objects admirably selected and 
arlanged fo the purposes of the exhibitor 
But if Dean Stanley has in this instance failed in writing history, 
it 1s because he has been doing a more important thing—making 
history. The contents of his lectures are, according to Charles 
Lamb’s tianslation of sermone propiora, “properer for a sermon ,” 
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fo. while in them he has been teaching Englishmen from the past 
history of Scotland, he has been preaching to Scotchmen what their 
futuie history should be This view has been universally accepted 
in the north, and 1ghtly Dı Stanley ıs too well known in Scotland 
as an author for his central and significant position as a Churchman 
not also to be understood, and Edinbuigh men who would have 
passed a mere Englısh bishop without curiosity, went to hear him 
with eager anticipation They were certain that, howeve1 others 
might content themselves with mere comments, edifying or amusing, 
on the vatied scenes of their history, 1t was a moral impossibility for 
the Dean of Westminste: to do so That most mild but at the same 
time ceaseless and consuming zeal, which animates him, could scarcely 
be laid aside on such an occasion In voluntarily choosmg the Kirk 
as his subject, he had elected to deal with the very embodiment of 
the two piimeiples in opposition to which he has fo. some time seemed 
to' breathe—the passion for doctrinal truth on the one hand, and 
church mdependence on the other The i1esult of such a collision 
would at any time have excited the widest interest in Scotland, even 
1f 1t had not diawn forth ın Professor Rainy a champion of Presby- 
tellanism, under whose intellectual prowess smouldeis an extra- 
ordinary moral powe: The Scottish Episcopalians, too, are much 
irritated at bemg mvited by an English dignitary to accept an 
ancillary attitude towards a fiagment of that Presbytery which they 
once hoped to 1eplace, and equally so by his putting ıt on Erastian 
giounds But ıt appears to me that the thmg which has, on the 
whole caused the greatest interest ın these utterances of Dean 
Stanley, 1s the revelation of a hıtherto unacknowledged ensis ın the 
Established Church of Scotland—a ciisis which the Dean’s lectures 
have biought out so vividly to the minds of Scotchmen that they 
have almost seemed to create it 

For m Scotland the Dean of Westminster's defence of Establish- 
ment has stiuck men with the force of a paradox They feel dimly 
that Establishment, ın the whole history and legislation of those 
northern parts, has been not so much different fiom the Broad 
Church idea as directly opposed to ıt “In Scotland the Church has 
always been supposed to be established for the sake of the tiuth to 
which ıt was the witness It was indeed hardly too much to say that 
our Establishment was, origmally, before all things the establishment 
of truth, and of doctrine which 1s the form of truth Statute after 
statute, Covenant after Covenant, the Claim of Rights, the Revolution 
Settlement, the ‘Theaty of Union, every transaction ın which for 
hundreds of years the State dealt with the Kirk, observes carefully 
the order laid down by Wilham III’s Parliament, “m the first 
place to settle and secure the true Protestant religion as 1t hath of a 
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long time been professed within this land, as also the government of 
Christ's Church within this nation.” It need not be said how con- 
trary this, the popula: idea in Scotland, ıs to the conception of a 
National Church as held by the school headed by Dr Stanley—a 
school dominant for the moment ın English literature, though pio- 
vineial and insular if we take even the modern world as a whole, not 
to speak of the wider world of theology The latter theory, with its 
necessary surrender of the idea of establishment as bemg in any way a 
homage to truth, 1s not only new and stiange, but ıs abhorrent to the 
Scotch mind The essential obligation of a national church to con- 
form itself and its creed to the nation, 1s one recognized by only avery 
small section of Scottish Chuichmen, and by them scarcely avowed. 
It 1s a doctrme which circumstances have strongly recommended 
to the more thoughtful minds, but which the mass of the people still 
implacably reject And the skilful and cautious presentment of ıt 
by its greatest teacher has had anything but the effect of 1econciling 
them to ıt 

No doubt, legally, Dean Stanley 1s mght On the punciples of the 
great judicial decisions of 1843, ıt 1s certain, that 1f Parliament were 
next year to ordain the Church of Scotland to set up the worship of 
the Virgin Mary, or to ignore in its Confession the Divinity or Atone- 
ment of Christ, 16 and all its ministers and elders would be bound to 
do so They would be bound, both legally and morally, to do 1t-— 
provided they continued members of the Church Individuals could 
save themselves by seceding fiom zt , but since 1843 the Church has 
no longer the nght, under any provocation, of separating from the 
State, any more than it has, without separating, to disobey a control- 
ling statute Now to Dı. Stanley this appears the best and the only 
tiue relation between the State and the Church, and we all know 
how very much may be said for ıt There 1s, ım the fist place, no 
danger that such enactments will be passed, at least until the Scotch 
membeis of Pathament and the majority of the people who elect 
them demand ıt And if Scotland shall wish such a change, why 
should the Church of Scotland refuse it? Then m present circum- 
stances 1b is clear that any coming change will not be in the direction 
of ımposıng doctrine or ritual on the unwilling Church It will be 
rather in the duection of sponging out doctime and enlarging the 
freedom of discipline and 1itual a change ın which the Enghsh Pai- 
hament, and especially the Scotch part of the legislature, would above 
all things study to cary with them the majority of the. Church And 
if the recently defined constitution of the Church is not hkely to 
entail any practical collisions, why should not Dean Stanley maintain, 
even m Edmbuigh, what he has always consistently proclaimed else- 
where, that “the cucumstance that all changes in the doctime and 
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i1tual of the Church must in the last resort be deteimimed by the 
voice of the whole nation as expressed in Paihament,” ıs to the 
Church itself a “ guarantee of justice, feedom, and enlightenment” ? * 
There was just one reason why he should not The people, not of 
the Free Chuich and Umted Presbyteans merely, but the people 
within the Established Chuich of Scotland, are still dead against 1t 
It 1s true that only half the Chuich felt so outraged by the settle- 
ment of principle in 1843 as to beak with the State. But abstract 
piineiple is one thing, carrying ıb out ıs anotheı As he himself 
said, m a passage which evoked a general growl in his otherwise most 
courteous audience, “there is no othe: country in the world where 
the consciences of so many excellent people could have been wounded 
to such a degree by the intricacies of a legal suit” as to issue in the 
solemn farewell to Establishment of Dr Chalmeis and his fellows 
But every Scotchman knows that if the prıncıples then settled were 
now to be acted upon by the legislatuwe—I do not say m the way of 
intruding English High Churchism or Broad Chuichism on the Kirk 
-but even in statutoily compelling the most minute obsei vance, how- 
ever unobjectionable otherwise, anothe: huge secession would instantly 
occur, and three-fouiths of the laity of the Established Church would 
involuntaily adopt the language.of the Chuich’s independence which 
had been so familiar to their fathers 

' But there were considerations which justified Dr Stanley in making 
the attempt There 1s in the Established Church of Scotland a small 
but influential section of Broad Churchmen, to whom circumstances 
have given a wholly disproportionate and fo. the present nearly domu- 
nant power. They are strong ın the sub-consciousness that they, and 
they alone, hold views consistent with the legal position of then 
Church And they arè fai stiongei ın the general sense of justice which 
urges an Established Church, especially one which seems to number 
only a mimority of the population, to abandon 1eligious and doctrinal 
distinctions which exclude others from national and even pecuniary 
privileges And lastly, they are strong in that doctimal Broad 
Churchism which most cultivated men profess, and while in some of 
them ıt 1s quite consistent with an honest attachment to the Creed, in 
others ıt takes the form of a persistent and corrosive opposition to ıt 
As a consequence of all this, the steady and skilful effort to libeiate 
the younger minds from the statutory fette: of the Confession of 
Faith, and to smooth out the more marked featuies of Scottish 
Christianity, has been crowned with more success than could have been 
expected At piesent no doubt the laige majority of the Assembly 
honestly love the hereditary faith of Scotland But how ıt may be 


* « Essays on Questions of Chuich and State’ 1870 Preface, p 27 
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ten or even five yeais afte: this 1» a matter on which the odds aie 
freely given and taken in the Parliament House, or wherever critics 
congregate Already, even before Dean Stanley came down, thinking 
men forecast the tume when Lioadeumng the Kuk according to his 
view must be the only 1efuge fiom that disestablishment, the shadow 
of which has for the last thize yems haunted its conscience It 
seemed a gieat opportunity, and there was 1easonable ground to 
hope that the leading men of the National Church, however stiongly 


opposed privately to the sense in which the lectte1 was to advocate 
Estabhshment, would at least be willing to say nothing, and not 
openly repudiate it 

Accordingly the Dean of Westminster came down, and, in fow 
lecttnes iead before the EdinLwgh Philosophical Institution, passed 
with swift and graceful, but sometimes maccurate, finger over the 
whole history of Scotland, addiessing now Episcopalians, now Fiee 
Churchmen, and now Voluntaues and Cameionians, but always 


looking forward to the conclusion best expressed ın the followmg 
stuking summing up *— 


‘While insisting on the elements of Scottish 1zeligious life, which are 
above and beyond all institutions and paties, I should be shimkmng fiom 
my task to-uight if I did not ask what inststution—-I will not say what 
paty—but what institution most co1esponds to these aspuations? And 
here I cannot doubt that, viewmg it as a whole, and with all allowance for 
its shortcomings, 1t must be that institution which alone bears on rts front, 
without note o comment, the title of ‘The Church of Seotland’ As of the 
Church of England so of the Church of Scotland, and so of every national 
church , its glory 1s, according to the golden maxun of the ever-memorable 
Hailes, to cany hke the prophet a blank shield with no device of sect or 
pa ty Whatever Scottish Chiistiamity 1s prepared to become, that 
the Chureh of Scotland ought to be prepared to be It treats, or ought to 
treat, Presbyterianism, Episcopacy, Putionage, Non-intiusion, as in them- 
selves mere accidents It has gone through the successive phases of the wild, 
monastic clanship of the Culdees, of the Anglo-Norman hierarchy of St 
Margaret, of the Scottish hierarchy of Robert Bruce, the mixed Presbyterian 
and Episcopal government under Queen Mary and James VIL, the mixed 
Episcopal and Presbyterian government under Charles I. and Charles IT, 
and the pwely Presbyterian government from Wiliam III. downwards It 
has passed thiough the Litugy and Confession of John Knox, through the 
Solemn League and Covenant, through the Sum and Substance of Saving 
Doctrine, the Westmmste: Confession and Westminster Directory, and again, 
the alternations of domuation fiom the Regent Moray to Andrew Melvil, 
to Rutherford and the Covenanters, to Carstans and the Moderates, to 
Chalmers and the popular paty None of these phases need be—none 
ought to be—altogether lost to .t. The Westminster Confession, no less 
than the Solemn League and Covenant, will always be treasured up among 
its historical documents, though both may have ceased to express the exact 
mind of the modern Chuich of Scotlind Its mdependence, its romance, its 
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* My quotations are fiom a newspaper report which seems to have been taken 
from the manusc1pt the volume advertised has not yet reached me 
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exquisite and untivalled humour, its fervour, its prudence—these are the 
true henlooms of the Church of Scotland, which ıt has never lost fiom first 
to last, and which, whatever be the change of its outwad forms, it need 


never lose ” 


The proposal to the Church with the majestic Puritan creed to adopt 
a blank shield, and to hold Piesbyterianism, and seemimgly even Pro- 
testanism, as a meie phase in its history, and the 1ecommendation to 
other Scotchmen to join ıt because of this proposed colourlessness, 
was bold even for Dean Stanley But he spoke the carefully con- 
sidered convictions of a lifetume, and no one supposed that be had 
any othei inte1est in the matter than that of a student and’statesman 
And the lectmes, hasty and imperfect histonically, were a marvel of 
conciliatory zeal, coruscated with the most contrasted sympathies, and 
throughout recalled that mild hght which glows upon eveiy page of 
Di Sianley’s writing, which shines but never buins, and leaves no 
scar upon any human heart 

And yet they have missed then mak in Scotland, and I ventme 
to thmk they ought to do so, 

The mmo: maccuracies aie of little importance, were 1t not that 
they are generally so manifestly due to the haste to enforce the 
questionable moial Thus the little sect of the Sandemanians was 
contrasted with the gieat body of the Seceders, nothing bemg said of 
the famous “ Marrow” controversy of the latter, where the fieeness 
of the love of God in the Gospel was the point jealously guarded by 
the Erskmes against the orthodox Moderates, while the Sandema- 
nans are pi ased for then “simple and unostentatıous piety,” and 
Sandeman, then leading theologian, 1s singled out as teaching in an 
“imoffensive attitude” The “fact is, that the theology of the 
Sandemanians was a stiong Hypei-Calvinism, the leading tenet of 
which insisted on saving faith as a puiely intellectual and unemo- 
tional act, and Sandeman in particular, while a wiite of the highest 
ability, 1s perhaps the most keenly intolerant of all controveisialists 
The late Dı John Duncan (whose Colloguea* Dean Stanley justly 
praises and who had moe liberality and learning, as well as more 
mass of intellectual manhood generally, than all the professed Broad 
Chuichmen who at present exist m ‘Scotland, or are likely to do so 

* “Colloquia Peripatetica,” (Edinburgh, 1870,) from which Dr Stanley made 
several admirable quotations, but missed že sentence bearing on his theme 
“The best of our fathers were more anti-Erastian than ant:-Episcopal, and more 
opposed to a bad hturgy than ant-hturgic ” 

A saying of old Glas, Sandeman’s father-in-law, himself a good and pious man, 
though too weak to ımpress his influence on his community (which has become the 
coldest and most unemotional of all existing sects), was told me by Dr Duncan with 
intense appreciation —“ Oor Robert,” old Glas used to say, speakmg of Robert 


Sandeman, “ Oor Robert first states the truth clearly, and then he says, ‘Gun ye dinna 
see 1b, De1l pyke oot yer een’ ” 
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to the end of the century) used to say, that Sandeman was the only 
theological witter he knew comparable to Swift, fo. purity of style 
and bitterness of sentiment A still stionger mstance of “ premature 
construction ” is seen in Di Stanley’s 1eference to Whitfield —“ Tt 
was from the Church of the Moderates, not from the Chuch of the 
Covenanters, nor yet of the Episcopalians, that three thousand com- 
municants went forth to receive the Holy Euchaist fiom what 
Secedeis called the ‘foul, prelatic hands’ of the English clergyman, ” 
and when the paiish minister of Cambuslang sent fo. him to assist 
him in that gieat Revival, the Seceders denounced them both Now 
of there 1s anything certam ım the history of the last century, ıt 15 
that the Moderates were unanimous m scoffing at Whitfield with the 
whole energy of ther shallow natures, and that the “Chuich of the 
Moderates,” exactly in proportion as 1b was under Moderate influence, 
contemned and denounced him, as they did the parish minister of 
Cambuslang and all within thew own borders who shared in the 
great preachei’s spirit No doubt the Secession quarrelled with him , 
but why? Not because they were less willing to recerve him 
than M‘Culloch of Cambuslang and the Evangelicals, who belonged 
to their own school withm the Chuich but had not seceded, but 
precisely fo. the contiary 1eason—because they had fust discerned 
lis greatness and mvited him to Scotland, and so unwisely claimed 
that he should preach for and with them alone And so he preached 
fion Evangelical pulpits mside the Establishment, to the indignation 
of the Moderate paity, who had not at that time got then Act passed 
excluding such interlopers from pulpits—an Act which subsisted fiom 
1799 till ıt was repealed by the Evangelical party, augmented by the 
return of not a few Secedeis, ın 1842 But these are mete straws 
that show the swiftness of the mdiscriminating cuuent m so candid 
amind They were adduced as tending to piove that in Scotland, as 
everywhere else, Establishmeni 1s a hberal thing and Dissent 1s both 
uazlow and narrowing Now without picking up minutenesses, which 
turn out so unreliable, let us at once ask the general question There 
aie three considerable bodies of Presbyterian Dissenteis ın Scotland 
—the Cameionians, the United Presbyterians, and the Fiee Church 
Have the Cameronians become more or less nariow dumg their 
steadfast existence of nearly two centuries? Every one m Scotland 
knows the answex Have the much laiger body of Umted Presby- 
terians not got far more hbeial and tolerant than they were at their 
outset? The affirmative is so signally true that 1t should not have 
been passed ove1 in any estimate of Scotch ecclesiasticism And, 
indeed, the recent history of tins important body, compared with its 
contentions and splits immediately afte: being severed fiom the Esta- 
blishment, suggests in the strongest way the advantage, for the sake 
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of liberality as of everything else, of giving Establishment and ques- 
tions of Establishment, what sailors call a wide beith The greatest 
narrowness ın Scotland has always been on the rocks and shoals, 
either before or immediately after the vessel has broken from the 
beach,.and while it 1s yet entangled with half-secular questions of 
duty to the time But take even the Free Church, which has been 
only a quarter of a century on the wave Nothing 1s clearer to any 
one who has watched ıt critically, with a special eye to this very 
matte: of liberality, than that ıt has made steadfast progress year by 
yeai since its birth , and so certainly 1s this the case, that a mimonity 
within it, wluch has a political terest ın being supposed to support 
orthodoxy, 1s never weary of poimting out that its liberality, growing 
for many years, amounts, ın then view, to a general and increasing 
laxity in doctrme The truth is, 1t 1s a very striking historical phe- 
nomenon how bodies like these should have subsisted so long without 
any external tie such as establishment supplies, and should on the 
whole have decidedly mcreased ın liberality, while never letting go 
the faith Its fat more than can be said for the Established Church 
during the same length of tıme. And whatever may be our judg- 
ment upon that relaxed hold of central tauth which the Dean admues - 
under the name of the Moderatism of last century, 01 upon the so- 
called Evangelical Revival in our own, the contrast between these 
strange alternations of sentiment within the Establishment, as com- 
pared with the steadfastness in doctiine and progress in liberality 
outside of ıt, should not have been omitted fiom any histoncal 
review 

I am puzzled by the fist thing which Dean Stanley remarks of 
“the Scottish ecclesiastical struggles—that they are almost entnely 
of a negative character” No doubt, as the history went on, the 
Church bristled into all kinds of contentions and negations, applying 
its original principles to meet the difficulties and aggressions which 
suniounded it But surely no one can 1ead the history without 
seeing that the chief key to ıt must be the intensely positive and 
affirmative character of the belief o1iginally taken up The aspira- 


tion— 
“ That the hall warld may see 
There’s nane in the neht but we, 
Of the auld Scottish nation!” 


—(though certainly not sung by the Covenanters at Dunse Law) 
may give the explanation of the thing admuably, im so faa as 1t was a 
characteristic of the national temper, but deeper than even the 
desire to subjugate otheis was the o1igmal conviction of having 
found “the right ” in religious matters “There 1s no other country 
in the world,” it is said, “that has what calls itself ın so many words 
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a negative Confession” Now, not to say that one of the most 
“important justifications, of Confessions has always been acknow- 
ledged to be pressure on the faith from outside—not to say, also, 
that the very name negatwe Confession, applied to the Covenant 
of 1580, imphes a reference to the fundamental Confession, fiamed 
by Knox, which ıs throughout full of buining affirmation to say 
_ nothing of all this, I challenge the world to produce an example of a 
gieater explosion of positive conviction than 1s contamed in the 
head and front of this “negative ” Confession itself! Read the very 
first sentence of 1t, and cease to maivel that a nation which could 
utter this with some good measure of honesty should have its place 
in the woild to fill — 


“ We all and every one of us underwiitten, piotest, That, after long and 
due examination of ow own consciences in matters of true and false 2eligion, 
we ae now thioughly resolved in the tiuth by the Word and Spint of 
God’, and, therefore, we believe with our hearts, confess with om mouths, 
subsc1ibe with om hands, and constantly affirm, before God and the whole 
world, that this only ıs the tiue Chistian faith and 1eligion, pleasing God, 
and binging salvation to man, which now 1s, by the mercy of God, revealed 
to the woild by the preaching of the blessed evangel, and ıs 1ecerved, 
believed, and defended by many and sundry notable kuks and realms, but 
chiefly by the Kuk of Scotland, the King’s Majesty, and the thiee estates of 
this realm, as God’s eternal tiuth, and only ground of ow salvation ! ’ 


When the notable kirks and 1ealms come once more ın our day to 
feel the same hunger of the heart after the central truth, then they 
may be able 11¢htly to judge of the history of Scotland But, till then, 
they have nothing to diaw with—and the well 1s deep. 

Of course, even this massive block of affirmation—the corner-stone 
of all the Covenants—shows already ın its rugged outlines the errors 
into which the Kırk was to fall. It was a noble Confession for a man 
freely to make but ıt was a ty,annous test to impose on a family or 
people! At least ıt became so when to this first utterance of com- 
mon faith were added binding 1eferences to the details not only of creed 
but of the mantfold legislation with which Scotland had buttressed its 
Creed, and above all, when the Creed of the Church, freely uttered, 
and liable to be freely changed on farther hght as to the truth of 
God, was umposed under penalties by the State All though the 
history of Scotland, there was no greater service that could have been 
1endeied to us by a distinguished stiangei lıke Dean Stanley than to 
point out how Scotland, holding the positive truth firmly, might yet 
hold ıt fieely—making a just distinction between essentials and cır- 
cumstantials, or, at least, between more vital and less vital paits of 
the organic ti uth—leaving 100m ım the Church, or m the Porch, 
for the youthful inquirer, the ignorant mquuner, and the doubting 
inquuer—cherishing the flam2, without choking it, as the lamp 
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swings m the tioubled air Scotch Presbyte1lanism has been gia- 
dually feelmg its way towards this in all 1ts sections, each touching 
the other, and gaimmg comageous liberality from the contact, but 
the essential condition of then attammg ıt has been that which is 
dear to all of them, but which them mentor earnestly repudiates, 
under the name of spiritual independence—a name which, m Scot- 
land, means simply the cathohe doctiine that the Church im purely 
Church matters must obey God 1ather than man , But even m this 
matter of its mdependence, the danger of the Kırk has always been 
to make it rather a national than a catholic thatte1; to lay too great 
stiess on statutes recognising its 11ghts and establishment, and giving 
it privileges , and so to harass the consciences of others, and weaken its 
own Hence Di Stanley finds ıt possible to say that this “indepen- 
dence 1s as secular, as political, as national, as ever was the compliance 
of the most latitudinatian of Erastians ”—a great mistake, contiar 
dicted by the documents of the Kirk on all 1ts gieat occasions, but 
countenanced even at this moment by a few ecclesiastical suicides, who 
find ıt easier to rest on some political transaction, lıke the Tieaty of 
Union, than to adhere to anythmg hike a principle . 

But whatever difficulties Scotchmen may have felt m adjusting this 
principle among themselves in time past, they will be pretty nearly una- 
nimous when it 1s broadly impugned by one who 13s so well entitled to 
represent Hrastianism And Dı Stanley has everywhere 1mphed one 
thing which has been hidden fiom many of his sympathisers in Scot- 
land, till his lectures have been the means of bringing it out to all— 
that the supremacy of the State necessarily means in the long 1un 
abnegation of absolute faith on the part of the Chuich as a society If 
all that ıs essential to establishment 1s, as he lays ıt down, first, “ some 
religious expression of the community,” no matte, seemingly, what 
external fact ıt bases itself upon, and, secondly, that even this 
“religious expression be controlled and guided by the State,” ~ the 
State may, deed, have a religious conscience, but the Church can 
have none The Creed, to go no farthet, ıs m the hands of the 
State, not of the Church. And thus we come back at once to the 
relation. of the Scotch Kuk to its Confessions—a matter which, on 
its own idea of spuitual independence, was perhaps not an easy thing 
to regulate, but if a tial, was a geat and noble tial of livmg faith. 
Foi on the two principles of positive fath and freedom which the Scotch 
Church holds, 1t became not merely a natural but a necessary thing 


for ıt to repeat contimually the great Piotest, prefixed by the pen of 
Knox to the Scottish Confession — 


“That if any man will note ın our Confession any article or sentence 
repugning to God’s Holy Wod, that ıt would please him of his gentleness, 





* “ Essays on Church and State,” p, 347. 
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and for Chistian chanty’s sake, to admonish us of the same in write , and 
we of ow honours and fidelity do promise unto him satisfaction fiom the 
mouth of God, that 1s, fiom His Holy Se.iptures, or else refor mation of that 
which he shall prove to be amiss ” 


So, wn 1647, the Kuk threw off the Confession of Knox im a day, 
and re-formed its faith ito anothe: symbol and so day by day and 
yea by year ıt ıs its duty to make its Confession a tiue one, holding 
to the faith but binding upon its members no more than they are 
bound to confess A hard duty, but a noble one, and one only com- 
patible with freedom For, as we may now be allowed formally 
to conclude, Establishment in Dr Stanley's sense is demonstiably 
incompatible with independent belief in the Creed, on the part of a 
Church which has given absolute power to the State ether to retain 
or alter 1t,—which has indeed bound itself to teach the State’s Creed 

But 16 will be said—though not ın Scotland—what matters ıt what 
the Church, as a body, does as to ciced, provided individual mmisters 
and members take the enlightened course? And this 1aises the 
matter of subscription—the proposed tieatment of which ımplied in 
every line of these lectures fills me with absolute dismay, all the 
more that there aie so many influences tending to the result. The 
creed of all the Piesbyte1ians of Scotland, established and otherwise, 
1s the same, or nearly so, and they all bind thew ministers by sub- 
scription, though the Formula of the United Presbyterian Church is 
the only 1ational and Protestant one* But the non-establshed 
Piesbyterian Churches all claim the 1ight to vary or abolish the 
existing Confession, and substitute other utterances better expiessing 
the Chuich’s faith, and also to vary or abolish the Formula. (The 
suggestion recently made from within the Fiee Church that this 
1ehgious duty cannot be performed, I throw out of account, as an 
unintended heresy, good only for forensic purposes) In the Estab- 
lished Church the change can only be effected by Parlament Now 
I am not to decide the question whether subscription should exist at 
all There 1s a gieat deal to be said on both sides of the question, 
and it should always be m the Church’s own hand to decide whether 
it shall do so or not But there are infinitely pathetic reasons why 
subse1iption, 1f it exists, should be honest, and why no man should 
sign a creed or formula which he does not believe ’ It 1s a subject on 
which no one can speak without expiessmg his deep admuation of 
Dean Stanley’s exertions (whether we wholly agree with his 1easons 
ot not) m the matter of the English Church’s subscription; and I 
cannot but regret that on this question alone these most courteous 
and kindly lectures on the sister Church should faintly remind one of 
the maxim Fiat eapervmentum in, & For itis a ghastly exper- 

* “TJ acknowledge the}Westminster Confession and Catechisms as an exhibition of 


the sense ın which I understand the Holy oo 
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ment to make, and one to save Scotland from which any sacrifice is 
justifiable. And yet ıt 1s one’ which 1s ummunent, and which many, 
lke the Dean of Westminster, treat as inevitable If you speak toa 
student of the Fiee Church Divimty Halls about the Confession o 
Faith, the chances are that he may express uneasiness of conscience 
about the exact form of some minor things 1n it, and earnestly desne 
‘that his sluggish Church leaders would strip 1t of needless complexity , 
but he is satisfied with ıt as a whole—or if he ıs not, he slowly and 
sadly retires (Scotland has many who have done so) fiom the clerical 
piofession If im this yeaa 1872, you speak to a student of the four 
Halls of the Estabhshed Church, on the same subject, 1t-1s quite 
hkely that you may find him in the most serous state of discordance 
with the symbol of the Church’s faith, but you do not necessanly 
find him 1aismg the question whether he ought to retue from his 
,profession And yet both sign the same Formula, “ sincerely owning 
and believing the whole doctrine contained in the Confession to be 
the truths of God, and owning the same as the confession of hus 
faith” ` And the mass of the people to whom the licentiate preaches, 
accept these words ın then natmal and plain significance Whatever 
may be done ım England, the people of the North know nothing 
about “ Articles of Peace” Now, who m this case will be forward to 
blame the subscribing ministers? Certainly not those laymen, who, 
having themselves slipped their necks out of God’s collar, have no 
intention of ever signing any. Creed at all, but honour the high office 
which they are unworthy to fill We may not blame individuals, but 
what a future for our countiy if men are to commence syste- 
matically false subscription with a view to gradually ielegating the 
Confession to its place among historical monuments! The pice is 
too great to pay for amy, result It 1s no comfort to reflect that 
the same mournful] process has been going on in the past ın many 
a land before us Think of the unspeakable laceration and 
abrasion of conscience that must have occured for generations in 
those orthodox German States, whose thrice-complicated subscriptions 
Dean Stanley has recalled in his paper onthe subject Think even 
of the “maity: Renwick ” taking his elders bound, when ordained on 
the hill-side, to stand by “all the lawful acts of all the lawful General 
Assemblies of the true Reformed Kirk of Scotland” What slow con- 
suming ulcers have preyed on the hearts and consciences of men of 
the finest nature when standing between then oath on the one hand, 
and the credulous people on the othe! And are we mm Scotland on 
the verge of all this once more? Fa better by statute to abolish the 
Confession of Faith altogether, or to strike asunder the bond of sub- 
scription—far bette: do anything, than begin again in the consciences 
of one half the people of Scotland that hideous process of mingled 
petrifaction and decomposition ! ; 


- 
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For we have gone through ıt all aleady—we 1emember the worm- 
wood and the gall I have not space to 1efer m detail to the history of 
Cieed, in Scotland in the last century, a most mstiuctive chapter 
‘which thieatens to 1epeat itself ın our own. The Modeiates—an evil 
1ace—Dr Stanley’s elevation of whom as the model fo1 the Knk, has 
conclusively deprived his lectues of all dangerous power in Scotland 
—had, m their time, the opportunity of dealing with this question of 
Creed , and they did it characteristically To quote Hugh Miller, they, 
as a class, “1obed themselves in the habiliments of unbelief, but took 
the hberty of lacmg ıt with Bible edgmes” Of course they were not 
theoretical disbelieveis in Chiistianity Warburton, when he said the 
Scotch clergy were one half fanatics, and the othe: half infidels, 
swung his mace with his usual reckless energy The unbelief was of 
the heart 1ather than of the head But it was piepared and entered 
upon with very considerable deliberation Early ın the century there 
was a gieat controversy on Cieed, m which the orthodox side was 
defended in the mildest way, and as ıt died out the' Moderates seem 
to have resolved to leave things very much as they were They went 
on signing the Confession They 1aised few contioveisies even about 
details of ıt But they began to treat the’great doctes of ıb as 
things which ıt would be ridiculous for a gentleman and a scholar 
eainestly to believe and ın thew Creed, as in all Chistian Creeds, af 
the great doctiines are to be believed at all, they can only be believed 
earnestly And so the thmg went on, till towards the close of the 
century a number of the clergy ın the West, having become distinctly 
Socinian, again raised the question, and urged upon then leaders the 
necessity of getting 11d of a faith which all enlightened men 
throughout the Chmch had ceased to believe Pmncipal Robertson 
1etued rather than consent to it, the Fiench Revolution and the 
new centmy came m, with its revival of Evangelism, and ultimately 
an Evangelical majouity, and with all the new responsibilities as to 
the expression of the faith which devolve upon men who beheve ıt 
The old bad time had passed, but at what an expense! Take 
only one hfe which the Moderates had cast away, that of Robert 
Burns—“ a pearl, ucher than all then tube” It has recently been 
said that on them lies the 1esponsibility that Burns,-when he broke 
with the orthodoxy of his time, did not seek something better lam 
thoroughly satisfied that this 1s a long way within the truth An able 
wite. * has recently pomted out that the twining pomt for evil in 
Burns’ hfe was his joming those clubs ın Iavine and Mauchline, which 
compounded for private recklessness of hfe by flmgmg themselves 
into the controversy ragmg at the time between the Ayrshire 
Moderate mmusteis and the orthodoxy they had sworn to and 


* Tn last month’s Blackwood 
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despised But when ıt ıs suggested that the poems of this date 
should be omitted from all future editions as vulgar stuff, the answer 
18, that itis impossible Leviathan ıs not so tamed, Such a 1mging 
trumpet-call as— 
“Orthodox, orthodox, wha believe in John Knox, 
Let me sound an alarm to your conscience, 


There’s a heretic blast has been blawn in the West, 


< That what ıs no sense must be nonsense ”— 


can never, once witten, be forgotten in Scotland, though the “ non- 
sense ” ın question was the Divinity and Atonement of Chust But 
1t was not drunken wuiteis and boozy lairds alone who desned to 
seduce Buins mto the Moderatism which they could tiust, as a reli- 
gion that made pleasant provision for the flesh There is an un- 
speakably touching story handed down by tradition in Ayrshire, of 
Burns, when quite a young man, having been visited, we know not 
how, by that sudden consciousness of sin and despaning aspiration 
after a higher life, which comes once im a hfetime to many a man. 
He went, 1t 1s said, with his “convictions” to the minister of the 
parish where he happened to be—a Moderate of excellent character _ 
—who head all he had to say , and gave 1t as his advice to him not 
to tiouble himself about these thmgs—to “ go to the first penny-wed- 
ding he could find, and thmk no more about 1t.” I have been unable 
to trace this story past the geneial tradition, but the following fact I 
have from the most emiment of modern Indian missionaries, Dr Duff, 
who heard ıt when on his missionary tou ın 1836, from an aged clergy- 
man who in his youth had been a contemporary of Buns Dı Smith, 
the venerable minister of the Largh Kark of Kilmarnock, 1emembeied 
the poet and many passages of his early career well, and he also 
knew Di McGull, who, m Buins’s youth, was the leade: of the whole 
Moderate party m Ayrshire” McGill was a man of great attainments 
and reputation, but the chief of the Socimianizmg Presbyterians , and 
having seen a small manuscript collection of Buins’s earliest poems, he 
sent fo. the poet He tieated him kindly and praised his book , but 
pointing out passages here and there which were tinged with the 
traditional religion which the wiiter had imbibed unde: his father’s 


* Di Smith himself, hke Burns, came across McGill on a critical occasion He 
had once to lecture and pray mm presence of the Presbytery of Ayı, as a candidate for 
licence He knew they were pretty nearly Socinians, and as a young man. he looked 
up to his judges with great tamidity His views were (like thew Creed) Puntan and 
orthodox, and he felt strongly urged, not wholly to deny them, but to avoid ex- 
pressing them distinctly even in his public prayer In the mental struggle his 
conscience was victorious, and he piayed as he beheved Di McGul sent for him 
next day, and stretching out his night arm, with a steadfast look, put to him the 
question, “ Young man, do you believe what you said yesterday °” He answered in 
the affirmative, quaking a little , and the Doctor emphatically rephed, “I pity you— 
good-bye.” The madent, Dr Duff writes me, “from its sad singularity, has stuck 
tenaciously to my memory ever since Dr Smith narrated 14, when a very old man.” 
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roof, advised him, for the sake of his own future reputation, to avoid 
all dirvelling pietasm, and keep henceforth such unpoetical stuff out 
of his poems Whether these incidents were before or afte: the club- 
life and the first satnizing of the orthodox clergy, I do not know, but 
assuming that the latter were as narrow and bigoted and bitter as 
Burns, poor fellow, desciibes them, 1b 1s plain that the failme of his 
higher aspirations were due not merely to that general atmosphere of 
infidelity which his Moderate friends certainly spread around him, 
but to them positive contact and mterference at the time when that 
glorious nature was struggling to open itself to heaven And so, long 
after, when the weary hfe was drawing to a close, and a stranger 
seeing Burns walking heavily into Dumfies took his arm to support 
him, and recognizing the well-known face, broke out into affectionate 
rehgious talk, the woild-worn poet 1s said, by what I believe 1s an 
undoubtedly true tiadirtion, to have simply and kindly thanked him, 
adding that “thee was a time when he might have taken an interest 
m these matters, but—he feared ıt was past now” A true man, almost 
always speaking the tiuth about himself, and worthy of having the 
truth spoken upon his tomb, But the truth about Burns, if ıt bears 
haid (as ıt does) upon even the faithful part of the Church im his day, 
can never be other than scathingly contemptuous of the Scottish 
Moderates. 

„And as they weie in Ayrshire, so they were mm Edinburgh Dı 
Stanley celebrates the firendly terms in which the leaders of the party 
hved with the chief theoretical opponents of Chiistianity. 


“Hume was the great sceptic of a sceptical age He was, however, of such 
a truly Christian character, that such a good judge as Adam Smith said of 
him, “that he was the most perfectly wise and vutuous man he had ever 
known’ Nor did Hume, like the scoffers on the continent, ever put himself 
forward asan unbeliever. He said, ‘I am no Deist I do not so style my- 
self , neither do I desne to be known by that appellation’ His reward was 
that the graces of his character were acknowledged even more by the clergy 
than by the laity . . He lived on the most mtimate_ terms with the leading 
clergy of Edmbwgh Blan openly defended him from attacks which he 
believed to be unjust The General Assembly steadily 1efused, though hard 
pressed, to censme his wiitings ” : 


Tt ıs all true, and ıb 1s not without its pleasmg side But was 
there any particular reason why the leading Moderates should not be 
frends with ‘David Hume? He had six times their brains; his 
kmdly good-natuie passed with them and with Adam Smith for 
virtue; he was tolerant of themselves and seldom very contemptuous 
of the religion they professed , and 1f he made it a iule “ never to 
put himself forward as an unbeliever,” they were equally anxious 
never to put themselves forwaid as believers It was all very 
natural, but I fail to see anythmg im ıb very meritorious or difficult 
of attamment The cheapest of all virtues 1s tolerance on the patt 
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of men who have no faith and to have no faith, Qn ow nineteenth- 
century sense of earnest belief,) was the, very badge of the Scottish 
Moderate 

For, finally, I cannot but regaid the Dean of Westmunstei’s tieat- 
ment of what called itself Moderatism ım the Church of Scotland, as 
ahke misleading in history and mischievous in punciple Histori- 
cally, the name belongs exclusively to the dominant party in the 
Church of Scotland ın the late: part of the last and the begining of 
this century It is permissible to point out analogies between this 
party and others whô lived before o1 after them, but ıt ıs not a 
legitimate use of history to melude under a hitherto specially appro- 
priated name, men of the most diverse character alike fiom those 
who bore ıt and fiom each other. What authouity is there for calling 
Carstaus, the friend of Wilham III, a Moderate? Still more, what 
right can we possibly have to speak of Robert Douglas as belonging 
to that class? We might almost as well put MacCulloch of Cambus- 
lang among them If the answer ıs that these were men of modera- 
tion, ıt 18 true; but so, m the most eminent degree, was Henderson, 
the Moderator of the Assembly of 1838, and a far greater Presby- 
terian than either of them, and so, in an emiment degree, was Welsh, 
who handed the Disruption Protest to the Queen’s Commissione: in 
1843 Moderation is a natuial gift o. a Christian giace which mdi- 
viduals of all churches and parties have shared, 1t 1s the monopoly 
of no nation or sect, and it does not belong pecularly to those who 
value themselves exclusively upon ıt On the contrary, I do not hesi- 
tate to maitain that the moderation of men of deep convictions, who 
happen also to be wise and loving men, may, indeed, pass by the 
same name as the moderation which in others springs fiom want of 
convictions, but that ıt 1s, seminally and essentially, a different 
quahty, and another thing And so, when Scotchmen aie taught 
that “with the Revolution Settlement begins the full ascendancy of 
that great philosophic virtue and evangelical piace in the Church of 
Scotland, which has sometimes ın these later days been considered 
deadly heresy, but which the Apostle commends to us as one of the 
most indispensable of Christian duties—‘ Let your moderation be 
known unto all men’”-—the question 1s only raised whether the rò 
emueixes of the enthusiastic Apostle of the Gentiles and the modera- 
tion of Blair were one thmg, or whethe: rathe: they were not two 
things ın their inward nature so nreconcilably opposed, as to have 
little m common but a word But I must go farther To confound 
Moderatasm with moderation appears a misreading of history , but ıt 
_ is no less an error, I suspect, to confound it even with Latitudina- 
rlanism , as 1b ceitainly ıs, not to distinguish ıt fiom breadth All the 
Moderates were not Latitudimazians, nor were all the Latitudimaaians 
Moderates, The Scotch Moderates, mdeed, as a rule, clung to a hteral 
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orthodoxy and to Presbytery, as they did to their livings, and when 
they lapsed, lapsed into a literal and narrow soit of Socimanism 
They had few tendencies to latitude , and, most certainly, they had 
no breadth Slhallowness was thew characteristic iathe: than bieadth, 
and it was an easier vutue to attan They were no doubt largely 
imfluenced by the geat and learned men who formed the Latitu- 
dmanan party in England, but the mfluence, as ıt took effect on 
them, seems to me to have been of a peculiarly unfoitunate kind. 
Fo Latitude 1s emmently an ambiguous virtue In one man 1t 1s a 
gieat and noble attamment, ın another it 1s the poor iesult of a poor 
natuie , and in all it 1s to be judged, not accoiding to its degree, but 
¿according to its kind And as a tiansmitted vutue 1b 1s received n 
modum recyprentis The Moderates were men who had not got nd 
of doctime, but who kept the doctrine and got 11d of its life , and it 
is only in a remote way that this can be said to be derved from Til- 
Jotson and Clallingwoith and the Latitudimarian school But mfi- 
nitely less can ıt be said to be derved fiom Baxter and Leighton ! 
These men, I take ıt, were not so much Latitudinaians as men of 
breadth (and the difference 1s often simply infinite), but then latitude, 
lke then modeiation, was a whole pole asunde: from that of their 
supposed successors It is surely an astounding assertion that, 
“However much m later days the Moderate paity m Scotland may have 

become ‘of the earth, earthy,’ 1t was something for them to be able to claim 
as their first founder the most apostolical and the most saintlike of all 
Protestant Scotchmen ” 

There is no such genealogy—that which is born of the flesh is 
flesh, and that which is born of the spirit 1s spirit! Leighton had 
i1eally no connection with the Scotch Moderates, and Baxter had still 
less These two men were broad, and the Moderates were nanow ; 
they loved peace, and the Moderates loved sloth. they loved central 
tiuths earnestly, and would, therefore, dispense with circumstantuals, 
while the Moderates loved nothing well enough to dispense with 
anything for the sake of what they loved An unlovely, cold-blooded 
1ace! on their belly they must go, ın history, as in the century which 
they adorned 

Now, how 1s ıt that Dean Stanley, the quick-eyed, sympathizing 

friend of whatsoeve: things are lovely and of good 1epoit through the 
wide realm of history, has seemed to all Scotland to recommend a 
gradual ietuin to its condition in last century as on the whole the 
best thing for the Scotch Chuich ? It 1s because his theory makes 1t 
a necessity , because Erastianism (at least when supermduced upon a 
Church that ıs fieein the utterance of 1ts creed), requiting, as 1ts con- 
dition, a having-in-.eadiness to dispense with all Church beliefs, re- 
quires also for 1ts practical working that the energy of Church hfe shall 
be lowered to prepare for the inevitable conditions of the case. And 
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therefore 1t 1s that those Scotchmen who admue him most personally, 
and are indeed under the gieatest obligations to his unfailing courtesy 
and kimdness, are yet unable to keep silence when the question 
concerns the dearest interests of ow countiy For ıt is a Scotch 
question It would be excessively 1ash to look with confidence for 
equally disastrous iesults of Exastianism m England. We have had 
a very different history, moving on a level of conscious Chuich life, 
from which ıt 1s possible 1umously to fall. That that Church hfe has 
in the past been too 1estiicted, too dogmatic, and too selfish, is cer- 
tainly true The 1eal hei-looms of the Presbytei1anism of Scotland 
have been its depositum of fath and its fiery though contracted heart 
of love, but it has need of the steadfast exertions of 1ts sons ın these 
days to add to these the liberality and tolerance, “the mdependence, 
the romance, the humour, the fervom, the prudence,” which, however 
insufficient as a heritage in themselves, are precious as accessories 
and as aids. And in this duection it 1s making piogress, though 
too timidly and slowly—too slowly, even though we grant that no 
permanent piogress can be made per saltum, and that the fist ne- 
cessity for a countiy’s future 1s not to break with its past But while 
it would be unwise to bieak suddenly with the past, even in matters 
of indifference and detail, ıt would be 1um to break with its whole 
vital principle in the way that ıs now proposed It 1s not merely that 
Scotchmen have a pathetic and patiiotic mterest m the kirk and 
creed of their fathers, that— 

“The souls of now three hundred years, 

Have laid up here then hopes and fears 

And all the treasure of their pain— 

Ah ! yet consider 1t again ” 
We are bound to consider 1t under a sense of responsibility to the 
present; for as a nation judges its histozy, 1 1s 1tself beg judged. 
And the great law, for a man or a people, 1s, “ We needs must 
love the haghest when we see it, not Lancelot, nor another” The 
dashing, 1omantic, Scottish Episcopalian type of Walter Scott has 
been oui Lancelot, flushed with the hght from the “low sun” of 
depaiting chivalry , and ıt will not be forgotten. But we have had a 
higher and graver call, and, with many faults of self-conce:t and 
hardness and narrowness, have yet as a nation hearkened to it. No 
doubt we need catholiity, elasticity, variety, and sympathetic adap- 
tation ; but there are more ways than one m which a nation may 
seek these gifts The one way 1s very easy, and very worthless ; the 
_ other, that which retams ardent 1eligious conviction, and strives to 

add to ıt toleration, ıs very had and high But ıt 1s the only way 

in which it is fit that Scotland should walk, or ın which it 1s desirable 
to succeed ALEX. TAYLOR INNES. 
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H” who pretends to have anything new to say upon so old a sub- 
ject as the immortality of the soul, must expect to arouse 
ceitainly opposition, and probably contempt Nevertheless, this at 
least 1s certam, that the tendency of science, which has powerfully 
affected every domain of thought i new and unexpected ways, cannot 
but place the old doctrme of immortality under new and, 1t may be, 
unexpected lights, abolishing oll arguments, and suggesting new ones 
that have not yet obtamed the consideration they deserve My object 
in this paper ıs, to endeavow, by the aid of all-victo11ous analysis, to 
throw some little hght upon the relations of the behef m immo- 
tality with scientific thought, and at theoutset, I wish distinctly and 
positively to affirm, that it 1s not my mtention to construct any 
argument for the belief agaist science, but merely to explain the 
conditions under which, as 1t seems to me, the question must be 
debated. Those conditions, though im themselves plam-and simple, 
aie, I believe, very 1mpeifectly understood, and much bewildeiing 
nonsense 1s talked upon both sides of the question by men who have 
not clealy realised the nature of evidence, the amount of proof 
requiued, or the sources fiom which that poof must be denved I 
think ıt possible to lay down a series of propositions with which, in 
principle at any rate, most reasonable minds would agiee, and which 
would have the effect of definmg the area of debate and the true 
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point of conflict. This may sound presumptuous, whether it be really 
so o1 not, the event alone can piove 

Now, the fist demand of science 1s for an accurate definition of the 
object of discussion, that 1s, that both 1eligious and scientific thinkers 
should be qute sure that they are discussing the same thing Im- 
mortahty ıs bound up im the minds of 1ehgious people with a vast 
amount of beautiful and endeaimg associations, which foum no part 
of the had, dry fact itself The definition of mmmortalty, viewed 
scientifically, 1s, I take 1t, something of this sort the existence of a 
thinking, self-conscious peisonality after death, that 1s, after the 
bodily functions have ceased to operate This peisonality may or may 
- not exist for ever, ıt may or may not be responsible for the past , ıt 
may or may not be capable of rest, joy, and love, 1t may or may not 
be jomed to 1ts old body o to a new body These, and a hundred 
similai beliefs with which religion has clothed the mere fact of exist- 
ence after death, form no essential part, I must again affim, of the 
fact itself And throughout the aigument, this, and no othe: than 
this, will be the sense ın which I use the word immortality , because ıt 
is the only one that I have a right to expect that the scientific mind 
will accept 

It may be well, also, before going further, to make it cleai to our- 
selves in what sense we use the word religion Men who would be 
very much ashamed of themselves uf they were detected using scien- 
tific words imaccuiately, do, nevertheless, attııbute meanmgs to the 
word religion, which 1t 1s difficult to hear with patience I have heard 
an eminent scientific man upon a public occasion, and ma serious 
manner, define 1eligion to be duty, making a mere idle play upon the 
original meaning of the wod Without, however, entermg into 
verbal discussions, ıt will be, surely, enough to define religion as a 
practical belief ın and consciousness of God and immortality ; and, as 
the latter 1s now absolutely essential to the idea of religion as a 
motive moal power, and as, moreover, 1t includes, 01 at any rate 
necessitates the belief ın the existence of God, we may fairly conclude 
that, for all practical purposes, and certainly fo. the purpose of this 
argument, religion 1s synonymous with a belief ın immortality And 
if, for any reason, mankind does at any time cease to believe m its own 
immortality, then 1elgion will also have ceased to exist as a part of 
the consciousness of humanity To clear up, therefore, the relations 
between immortahty and science becomes a matte: of the utmost 
importance It will be well next to analyse buefly the effect which 
science has upon the nature of the proofs by which this, like all other 
facts, must be demonstiated Let us, for convenience sake, regard the 
world as a vast jury, before which the varous advocates of many 
tiuths, and of still more numerous errors, plead the cause of their 
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respective chents Howeve1 much a man may wiap himself up in 
the consciousness of asceitained truth, and affiim that ıt makes no 
matter to him what the many believe, yet natwe 1s ın the long 1un 
too powerful for him, and the instinct of humanity excites him to 
plead the cause of what he knows to be tiuth, and to mourn in his 
heart and be sore vexed if men reject 2 Tiuth 1s ever generous and 
hopeful, though at the same time patient and long-suffering, she 
longs to make converts, but does not deny herself o1 tun trartiess to 
her convictions 1f converts reruse to be made There is a sense, 
indeed, in which ıt may be said that tiuth only becomes actual and 
vital by becomimg subjective through iece1ving the assent of men 
What then must the advocate for the fact of the 1mmortality of the 
soul expect that science will require of him, when he pleads before 
the tribunal of the world for that truth which, because ıt 15 dear to 
himself, he wishes to enforce on others ? 

The alterations ın the minds of men which the tendency of modern 
thought has effected m 1espect of evidence, may be summed up under 
two heads First, the natuie of the evidence requued 1s altogether 
altered, and a great many arguments that would m former days have 
gone to the Juy, are now summarily suppressed Fact can only be 
pioved by facts, that 1s, by events, mstances, things, which are sub- 
mitted to experience and obseivation, and aie confirmed by exper- 
ment and reason And secondly, the minds of the jury are subject to 
œ priom, and, on the whole, perfectly 1easonable prepossessions before 
the tral begms The existence of changeless law, the regular, natural, 
and orderly maich of life, the numerous cases m which what seemed 
to be the effect of chance or muacle have been brought within the 
limits of ascertamed causation , all these things predispose the mind 
against pleadings for the supernatural or the divine Most tiue, of 
couse ıt 1s, that there are most powerful piepossessions on the other 
side as well, but the difference 1s, that these are as old as man hım- 
self, while the former have only been of later times imported into the 
debate, and if they have not been onginated, have at least received 
their definite aim and vivid impulse fiom the 1esults of scientific 
research, ; 

Now, the first result which dows from these alterations 1s the some- 
what staithng one, that all the aiguments fo. ımmortalıty derıved fiom 
natural religion (so-called) are, in the estimation of science, absolutely 
futile. To put this point ın tne strongest form, all the hopes, wishes, 
and convictions of all the men that ever lived, could not, and cannot 
convince one single mind that disbelieves in 1ts own immortality. 
Unless the advocates of religion clearly apprehend this truth, they aie, 
it seems to me, quite disabled from entermg mito the discussion upon 
conditions which their opponents, by the very law of this opposition, 
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cannot but demand. It 1s true, indeed, that this temper of mind is 
confined at piesent to a comparatively few persons, as m the last 
century it belonged to the philosophers and to thew immediate 
followers. But then ıt 1s as clear as the day that, as science is getting 
a more and more practical hold upon men’s minds by a thousand 
avenues, and mastenng them by a senes of brillant successes, this 
temper is rapidly passing fiom the few into the popular mind, that 
it is becoming part of the furniture of the human intellect, and 1s 
powerfully mfluencing the very conditions of human nature. Sooner 
or later we shall have to face a disposition in the minds of men to 
accept nothing as fact, but what facts can prove, or the senses bear 
witness to In vain will witness after witness be called to prove the 
mahenable prerogative, the mtuitional convictions, the universal 
aspuations, the sentimental longings, the moral necessity, all which 
have existed ın the heart of man smee man was Nor will the science 
of 1eligion help us m the how of need There can be a science of 
1ehigion exactly as there can be a science of alchemy. AJl that men 
have ever thought or believed about the transmutation of metals may 
be brought together, classified as facts, and form a valuable addition 
to our knowledge of the history of the human mind, but ıt would not 
thereby piove that the transmutation had taken place, or that the 
desire for ıt was anything mote than man’s childlike stiivings after 
that which could only be ically 1evealed by the methods of natural 
science So also the science of ieligion can prove what men have held, 
and suggest what they ought to hold It can show that they have 
believed ce1tain things to be true, 1t 1s utterly powerless to prove that 
they are true It can strengthen the principle of faith ın those who do 
not 1equue positive demonstration for then beliefs , 1b cannot even cross 
swords with those, soon to be the majority of thmking men, to whom 
positive demonstration has become as necessary to their minds as food 
to then bodies Nay, they will esent rather than welcome the 
attempt to put a multitude of hopes and myuiads of wishes ım the 
place of one solid fact, and will soon confiim themselves in thei 
opinions, by the obvious aigument that these hopes and wishes ate 
peculiar to the childhood of the iace, and form only one out of many 
pioofs, that man 1s hable to perpetual self-deception until he confronts 
fact and law Not indeed that jthey will mdulge im the equally un- 
scientific statement that there 1s no such thmg as immortality. The 
attitude of mind which they will assume will be that of knowing 
nothing, and of having no reasonable hope of ever discovering any- 
thing about man’s future destiny, And while they will think it good 
that man, o at any rate that some men should allow themselves to 
hope for hfe after death, yet they will steadily oppose any assertion 
that these hopes ought to guide men’s conduct, mfluence their 
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motives, 01 form then character Now if this be true, ıt 1s difficult to 
oveirate the impoitance of thoroughly and distinctly iealismg ıt 
That the evidence for the truths of natural 1elgion 1s overwhelming, 
is one of the statements that aie accepted as truisms, at the very 
moment that science is slowly leavening the human intellect with the 
conviction that all such evidence 1s scientifically worthless. Never- 
theless the opposite idea has taken fim hold of the religious mind, 
and forms the basis of many an eloquent refutation of the “ pie- 
sumptuous assurance” and “illogical obstinacy” of modern thought 
Men must have smiled to hear themselves alternately refuted and 
1ebuked by contiaveisialists who did not understand the tone of mind 
against which they were aiguing, or who assumed as true the very 
things which their opponents i1esolved to know nothing about, ether 
in the way of belief o1 rejection. It 1s very certain, however, that 
this erroi will not yield to the mere statement that ıt 1s an error, and 
‘therefore I will go on to examine a litle more minutely the vanous 
aguments by which men seek to prove the doctrine of ummontality 
These are mainly fourfold 

(1) That ıt 1s an ongmal intuition, and arising fiom this, 

(2) That ıt is an univeisal belief 

(3) That ıt follows necessarily from the existence of God 

(4) That it 1s essential as a motive for human morality 

(1) I take the statement of this argument from the words of one, 
than whom no man has a better 11ght to be head on such a subject 
Piofessor Max Muller, m his preface to the first volume of his “ Chips 
fiom a German Workshop,” writes as follows: “An intuition of God, 
a sense of human weakness and dependence, a belief in a Divine 
government of the world, a distinction between good and evil, and a 
hope of a better life, these are the radical elements of all 1ehgions 

.‘. Unless they had formed part of the origmal dowry of the 
human soul, ieligion itself would have remamed an impossibility ” 
Now I am not quite sue that I understand ın what sense the writer 
means to assert that these mtuitions, which, for practical purposes, may 
be lmuted to three, God, sin, and immortality, are part of the o1gmal 
dowry of the human soul If ıt 1s meant that there was a special 
cieation of the human soul, furnished fiom the beginning with these 
thiee intuitions, then science will resolutely refuse to admit the fact 
There can be no mistake about the position held by the bulk of 
scientific men, and httle doubt I should think as to its reasonable- 
ness. If there ıs anything that 1s ın ultimate analysis mcomprehen- 
sible, or any fact that cannot be accounted for by natural causes, then 
the possibility of special creation and omginal intuitions must be 
candidly allowed, but not otherwise. There 1s just a chance, for 
instance, that the difference between the biains of the lowest man 
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and the highest animal, may ultimately be regarded as a fact mex- 
plicable upon any theory of evolution, more however fiom a lack of 
evidence than from any other cause Be this as it may, the possi- 
bility of special creation finds a distinct foothold ın the acknowledged 
fact that the connection between thought and the brain‘of animals 
as well as of man, is an ultimate imcompiehensibility, a mystery 
which the law of man’s intelhgence prevents his ever evenattempting , 
or hoping to understand The famous saying “cogito ergo sum,” the 
foundation of all modern metaphysics, may come to be a formula 
under which religion, philosophy, and science may all take shelter, 
and approach each other without ever actually meeting. - 

But the three mtuitions of God, sm, and ummortality, can all be ac- 
counted for by the growth of human experience, as everyone knows who 
has at all studied the subject At some period of the world’s history, 
science will answei, an ape-like cieatwie first recognised that 1b or he 
had offended against the good of some other creatme and so became 
conscious of sin, or was created as a moral beng Thus much Mr 
Daiwin has affinmed, but (speakmg fiom memory) I do not think he 
has called very special attention to that still greate epoch (or was ıt 
the same *) in man’s history, when this ape-like creature seemg one 
of 1ts own species lying dead, recognised as a fact “I shall die” 
This 1s what we may term the creation of man as an immortal being, 
for m the very conflict of the two facts—one, the reflecting being, the 
self-conscious I, the other, death, the seeming destroyer—lhes em- 
bedded all man’s future spiritual cravings for etermty And theidea 
of God would come m the order of nature, before either of these, to 
the creature which first reflected upon the source of 1ts own existence, 
and recognised a “tendency m things which ıt could not under- 
stand.” This 1s, brief, the scientific account ofsman’s creation, and 
of the giowth of the ideas of natural 1eligion within his-mmd, and 
we may zemaik ın passing that ıt must be a smngulaly uncandid 
and prejudiced mnd, which does not 1ecogmse that the book of 
Genesis, which, upon any theory, contains man’s earliest thoughts 
about himself, expiesses in allegouical fashion, exactly the same 
views . 

The same views aie also apparently expressed by Professor Max 
Muller, in a very beautiful passage in the article on Semitic Mono- 
theism, in the same volume — 


“The primitive inturtion of God and the meradıcable feeling of depend- 
ence upon God could only have been the result of a primitive revelation in 
the truest sense of that word Man, who owed his existence to God, and 
- Whose bemg centered and rested ın God, saw and felt God as the only source 
of his own and all other existence By the very act of the creation God 
had revealed Himself Here He was, manifested m his works in all His 
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majesty and power before the face of those to whom He had given eyes to 
see and ems to hear, and into whose nostiils He had breathed the breath of 
life, even the Sput ‘of God.” 


The first smpiession made by this passage may be, that, in speak- 
ing of a “ievelation in the truest sense,” ıt affords an mstance of 
that hateful habit of using 1eligious words in a non-natural sense 
But a little deeper consideration will show that no possible definition 
of a revelation, accompamed and attested by muacles, can exclude 
the revelation made by natme to the fist man who thought In fact, 
we have here a descuption of creation, which science with possibly a 
httle suspiciousness at some of the phrases may accept, while, at the 
same time, natural religion is carried to its utmost and highest limits, 
and along with this a foundation ıs laid for a truer theory of the 
miraculous But while gladly admitting all this, the fact remams 
that these mtuztions, following upon a revelation m which nature 
herself was the muacle, are stall plainly only the expressions of man’s 
mward experiences, and that however old, and venerable, and-exalted, 
they are still only hopes, wishes, and aspirations, which may o may 
not be tiue, but which are meapable of provimg the actual facts 
towards which they soa. It is open, therefore, to any man accus- 
tomed to look for positive demonstiation, to dismiss them as dreams 
of the mfancy of man, 01 to relegate them into the piison-house of 
the incomprehensibilities, or to content himself with a purely natwal 
theory of human life which rejects and dishkes the theological 

(2) But when we come to inqune how fai these primary imtu- 
tions have been universal, and whethe: they can be fairly called 
ineladicable, we are met by some veiy staitlng facts ‘The 
dictum ð mâs. Sdxer Totréd aivar dayevy 18 so 1easonable im itself 
that no seilous attempt would be made to question a° belief 
that even approached to bemg universal, even if it could not 
be shown to be pait of the onginal funitme of the mnd But 
the real difficulty lies ın finding (apart fiom morals) any beliefs 
of which this univeisality can be predicated, and assuredly the 
immortality of the soul ıs not one of them The mind of man 
at its lowest seems imeapable of giasping the idea, and the 
mind of man at its highest has stirven to emancipate itself fiom ıt 
altogethe: The evidence for this statement les within the reach of 
all, but I will just adduce thiee names whose very juxtaposition, by 
the sense of incongiuous oddity stnied up, may make their jomt testi- 
mony the more impotant I mean Moses, Buddha, and Julius Cesar, 
all of whom, though widely separated ın time, 1ace, and character, 
representing absolutely different types of human nature, approaching 
the subject from widely different pomis of view, do, nevertheless, agree 
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in this, that the consciousness of immortality formed no part of the 
furniture of their minds 

Moses lived one of the most exalted ves, whether 1egaided fiom 
the 1ehgious or political side, that has ever been lived on earth, and 
yet, as ıs well known, there is not a shadow of a tiace to prove that 
he was moved by the hope of a reward after death, o1 that the dea 
of existence after death was ever consciously presented to his mind 
He may be, on the whole, claimed by modein science (the miraculous 
element bemg by ıt excluded) as an example of those who perform 
the gieatest practical duties, and aie content to stand before the 
mystery of the Unknowable without mquny and without alam, so 
fair as the doctune of man’s immoitality is concerned Here 1s 
another of those strange links that unite the earhest thmke and 
legislator with so much of the spit of modern thought and law 
Buddha, on the contrary (01 his discrples, if 1t be tiue that his origi- 
nal teaching 1s lost to us), cannot be quoted as one who did not realise 
the possibility of hfe after death, nor 1s any scheme of philosophy 
that ıs practically Pantheistic consistent with immortality, if we 
limit the word to the bare idea of existing somehow after death 
But I rather quote him as one of those who show that the very con- 
sciousness of undying personal life, the existence of a sélf-reflecting 
ego, which gives all its shape and foice to the desire for hfe after 
death, may come to be 1egarded as a positive evil, and painless ex- 
tinction be mamtamed as the ultımate hope and destiny of man 
And the case of Julus Cesar ıs, in some respects, stronge still He 
is one of the world’s crowning intellects, and he hved at a time when 
men such as he were the heirs of all the ages, the possessois of the 
treasures of thought ın which, fo. generations past, the greatest men 
bad elaborated doctrines conceining 1eligion, duty, and life And he 
represents the views of those whom the truest voice of science now 
1epudiates as 1iunning mto unscientific extiemes With him non- 
existence after death was a matter of practical belef It colomed 
his opinions upon politics, as ieally as Ciomwell’s ieligion affected 
his He spoke against the infliction of the penalty of death upon 
the conspuators ın Catiline’s case, because death was a refuge fom 
sorrows, because ıt solved all mortal miseries and left place for 
neither. care nor joy And Cato expressly applauded his sentiments, 
though with a touch of reaction fiom popula: theology, which sounds 
stiangely modern To this then all the otginal intuitions of the 
human mind, all the glowing aspuations enshimed ın Greek poetiy, 
legend, and art, all the natuial theology contained m the works 
of Socrates and Plato, had come at last. Wall any reasonable man 
affirm that an age, which bieathes the very an of matetalism, and 
whose childien suck m the notions of changeless law with their 
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mother’s milk, will arrive at anythmg bette: if ıt has no facts upon 
which to rely as proofs that its hopes are not unfounded? And how 
can that be called a truth of human nature, or be allowed to exercise 
a 1eal influence upon men’s minds, which 1s capable of being erther 
entirely suppressed, or earnestly striven against, or contemptuously 
rejected 2 

(3) The remaining two arguments need not detain us long, indeed, 
I should not have mentioned them were it not that very emiment 
divines have based the belief in ummoitality upon the existence of 
God or the necessities of men Let 1t once be gianted that we are 
the creatures of a personal, loving, and sustammg God, concerning 
whom it 1s possible tò form adequate conceptions, and then doubts 
as to our unmortality would ke vain mdeed But the rejomder fiom 
the scientific view 1s plain encugh This, ıt would be said, 1s a mere 
obscurum per obscurvus The belief in God is simply the working 
of the human mind striving to account for the beginning of its own 
existence, exactly as the behef in immottality is the result of the 
attempt to think about the end thereof If the definition of God be 
a stream o1 tendency of things that we cannot otherwise account for, 
then 16 will not help us to a belief ın smmortality It ıs sm prising 
indeed to see how the plam conditions of the case are evaded by en- 
thusiastic contioversialists, end I am almost ashamed of being 
obliged to make statements that have an inevitable air of bemg the 
baldest truisms 

(4) The idea that immortalrty 1s essential to the moral development 
of man, and that therefore 1t is demonstrably true, seems to receive 
some little countenance from Professor Max Muller ın the close of 
his article on Buddhism, ın which he thinks ıt improbable that—. 


“The reforme: of India, the teacher of so perfect a code of morality, 
.. . Should have thrown away one of the most powerful weapons in the 
hands of every religious teacher. the belief m a futwie life, and should not 
have seen that, if the Lfe was sooner or later to end in nothing, ıt was hardly 
woth the trouble which he took himself, or the saciifices which he imposed. 
upon his disciples ” 


The tiue bearmg, m all its immense importance, of man’s mouality 
upon his behef ın immortality will have to be considered hereafter, 

but when used as a demonstration, it 1s at once seen to belong to 
the class of arguments from final causes which science resolutely 
rejects A much more fatal answer, however, is found im a simple 
appeal to history, from which ıt will be found that, ın Mr. Froude’s 
words, no doctrine whatever, even of immortality, has a mere 
“mechanical effect” upon men’s hearts and consciences, and that 
noble lives may be lived and exalted characteis formed by those who 
are brave enough to disregard ıt Nay, what ıs worse, zmmortality 
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may be a powerful weapon for evil as for good, if ıt chime in with a 
perverted nature The Pharaoh before whom Moses stood believed 
it, and we know with what results Only that, once more will science 
retoit, which can be proved to be true upon sufficient evidence, can 
be positively known to be useful 

To sum up, then, what has been said, we have seen that, however 
strong may be the wishes of man for immoitality, however ennobling 
to his nature and true to his mstincts the belief in ıt may be, there 
is nothing ın natural religion to answer the demands of modern 
thought for actual pioof, and nothing therefore to impugn the wis- 
dom or refute the mouality of that class of persons, 1eplesenting, as 
they do, a ciowing tendency in the human mind, who take 1efuge 
in a suspense of thought and judgment upon matters which they 
declare aie too high for them Occasionally we may suspect that the 
eab of human weakness does but conceal the workings of human 
pride, never perhaps so subtle and so sweet as when human nature 
meekly resolves to be contented with its own imperfections, and to 
‘bow down before its own frailty , but denunciations of moral turpi- 
tude only harden the hearts of men who ask for the biead of evı-' 
dence and 1eceive stones ım the shape of imsults 

We turn next to consider the effects of modern. thought upon the 
evidence fo. immortality deived fiom Revelation And here the 
difficulty of obtaming assent to what seem to me obvious truths will 
be tiansfeired from the advocates of ieligion to those of science. 
Nevertheless, I maintaim an invinerble conviction that 1t1s possible to 
state the terms of debate ın propositions which commend themselves 
to candid minds, and which do not, as I have said, pretend to solve 
the contioversy, but merely to define its conditions 

Now the fiist propositionis That the Resurrection of Jesus Chust, 
if assumed to be tiue, does present actual scientific evidence for 
immoitahty An illustiation will make my meaning clear Whether 
or not life can be evolved from non-living matter 1s a subject of 
debate, but ıt 1s admitted on all hands, that uf a single living 
creature can be produced under conditions that exclude the presence 
of livmg germs, then the contioveisy 1s settled, and therefore Dr 
Bastian sets himself to woik with the necessary apparatus to piove 
his case So, ın the same way, if any man known to be dead and 
buized did 1ise again (as for the moment is assumed to be the case), 
and did think and act and speak m His own pioper personality, 
then immortality (m the screntific sense of the word) is thereby 
proved Accordingly, those who wish to prove then case, betake 
themselves to history for the 1equited evidence, which they may or 
may not find, but which, such as it 1s, must be allowed to go to the 
jury Science may refuse to listen to arguments for facts derved 
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from men’s hopes and beliefs , 1t ceases to be science if ıt 1efuses to 
listen to arguments which profess to rely upon factsalso Were there 
to happen now an event purpoiting to resemble the Resurrection, it 
would be necessary to examine the evidence exactly as men are com- 
missioned to vestigate any unusual occurrence, say, for instance, the 
supposed discovery of fertile land at the North Pole Al this 1s 
plain enough, and leads to no very important conclusions, but ıt is, 
nevertheless, necessary that it should be stated clearly and distinctly 
apprehended 

Two othe: pioposıtions may also be laid down as to the nature of 
the evidence for the Resuirection, both of them once more sufficiently 
obvious, but still not without their value in leading to a fair and 
reasonable estimation of the exact state of the case, and tending also, 
as we shall see presently, in one direction It may be taken for 
granted, m the first place, that nothing can be alleged against the 
moral character of the witnesses, or against the mouality which 
accompanied and was founded upon the preaching of the Resurrec- 
tion Mistaken they may have been, but not dishonest, enthusiasts, 
but not impostois Furthermore, the deeper insight into character, 
which ıs one of the results of the modern critical spirit, enables us to 
see that they numbered among then 1anks men of singular gifts, both 
moial and imtellectual, who combmed m a wonderful degree the 
faculty of receiving what was or what they thought to be, a miracu- 
lous revelation, and the power of setting ıt forth in a sobe1 and mea- 
sured manne: All this ıs candrdly admitted by the best representa- 
tives of modern thought. ; 

Agam, ıt may safely be asserted that, judged by the cuitacal 
standaids of historical science, the evidence 1s abundantly sufficient 
to prove any event not claiming to be miraculous Let us suppose 
such an event as an extiaordimary escape fiom piison related in the 
same way, though I admit that 1t requires a considerable mtellectual 
tour de force to elummate, even ın mmagination, the supernatwal from 
the nairative Itis not gomg too fai to say that no real question as to 
its truth would im that case ever be raised at the bar of history, even 
though a powerful party were imterested in maintaiming the contrary 
A strictly scientific investigation, for mstance, has brought out m our 
own days the absolute accuracy and consequent evidential value of 
the account of St Paul’s voyage to Malta On the whole, then, we 
may conclude that the testimony 1s really evidence ın the case, that 
it proceeds fiom honest and capable men, and that no one, apart from 
the existence of the supernatural element, would care to deny its 
truthfulness, except upon grounds that would twn all history into a 
mass of fables and confusion 

There remains, then, the old argument, that it 1s more easy to 
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believe the witnesses to be mistaken than the fact 1tself to be tiue, 
and that we cannot believe a muacle unless 1t be more muaculous to 
disbelieve ıt To this argument I avow my deliberate conviction, 
after the best thought I can give the subject, that no answer can be 
given regarded from a merely intellectual point of view, and subject 
to the conditions which modern thought not only prescribes, but 1s 
strong enough to enforce It goes by the name of Hume, because he 
was the fist to formulate it, but 1t 1s not so much an aigument as a 
sımple statement of common experience All men who, fiom the days 
of St Thomas, have disbelieved ın miracles have done so practically 
upon this gound And to the “doubtmg” Apostle may be safely 
attributed the first use of the now famous formula, “It 1s much more 
likely that you, my fiends, should be mistaken than that He should 
have usen” Now, to such a state of mind, what answer short of 
another muacle could be given then, or can be given now? Tiue, 
you may pomt out the moral defects ın the mind of Thomas which 
led him to disbelieve, but these are immediately counterbalanced by 
a reference to the mtellectual defects of Mary Magdalene, which 
prompted her: to accept the miracle There ıs no 1¢eal room for 
weighing the evidence on both sides, and pronouncing for that which 
has the gieatest probability, when your opponent, by a simple asser- 
ton, reduces all the evidence on one side to zero Once more let 
me ask Chistian apologists to realise this, and having iealised 1t, 
no matte: at what cost to the fears and prejudices of theology, let us 
then proceed the more calmly to examine what ıt precisely:means 
and to what conclusions it leads us 

We observe, first, that this argument is derived not fiom the first 
of the two ways in which, as we saw, science mfluences belief, namely, 
by altering the nature of the evidence 1equired, but fiom the second, 
namely, by predisposing the minds of men against belief upon any 
attainable evidence whatever We have seen that the evidence 1s 
that of honest men, that 1t is scientifically to the pomt, and sufficient 
to prove ordinary historical events. More than this cannot be 
demanded ın the case of events which do not come under law or per- 
sonal observation. But the minds of men are so predisposed by 
therr experience of unchanging orde: to reject the mnaculous, that, 
first they demand more and more clear evidence than in other cases, 
and secondly, they have recouise at once to the many considerations 
which weaken the force of evidence for things supernatural, and 
account for men’s mistakes without impugning then veracity Any- 
one who reads Hume’s essay will be struck at once with the, so to 
speak, subjectivity of the argument Upon this very pomt he says, 
£ When anyone tells me he saw a dead man restored to hfe, I mme- 
diately consider within myself,” &e, &c, We ask then, at once, “To 
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whomıs 1t more likely that evidence of a mnacle should be ‘false than 
that the miracle should be true?” and the answer must of course be, 
“Those who, 1ightly or wiongly, are predisposed in that duection, by 
ther experience of a changeless law, growing ever wider and more 
comprehensive” Nor is Paley’s answer, which assumes the existence 
of God, at all available as against Hume, who; in his next section, puts 
into the mouth of an umaginaiy Epicurus all the arguments against 
such a belief But ıt 1s a most just and reasonable 1emark that this 
predisposition does not exist in the case of those who—again iightly 
or wiongly—aie wishing to know God and hoping to live afte: death. 
It is at this pont that natural and ievealed 1eligion, weak when 
divided, becomes strong by cOmbination The Resurection would 
ceitainly never be believed if ıt did not fall like a spark upon a mass 
of wishes aud aspirations which are immediately kindled mto life 

Gianted a man (and this 1s no supposition, but a fact), whose whole 
nature ciaves not to die, and whose mind 1s occupied by the standmg 
miracle of its own immoitality, and then the Resurection, so far 
fiom being impiobable, will be the very thing which gives lfe to his 
hopes The more he sees that natural religion cannot give him facts 
as pioofs, the moe he will welcome Revelation which does, just 
because ıt will satisfy the 1ational desne which science 1s creating in 
the human mind And just as there 1s no answer to Hume’s mgu- 
ment for one predisposed as Hume was, so 1s there none to one pie- 
disposed as this supposed (but very actual) man ıs The one 1s as 
incapable of disbelief as the other of assent Hume and Paley do 
not really grapple with each othe, but move in parallel lines that 
neve: meet As Hume himself said of Beikeley, “His arguments 
admit of no answer and produce no conviction,” so might each of the 
two say of the other On the one hand we have all the 1esults of 
human experience, a severe standard of intellectual vutue, a morality 
which confines itself to its duties towards humanity, and the power 
of bemg able not to think about ultimate mcompiehensibilities On 
the othe: hand, we have intense longmgs after the mfinite, which 
science, admitting, as 1t does, the existence of the Unknowable, can- 
not possibly deny to be legitimate m those who feel them smcerely , 
also a body of evidence, sufficient to prove ordinary events, for a fact 
that gives ceitainty and power to all these longings, a mouality, 
which has 1eference to a Supreme Judge, and an absolute incapacity 
for hfe and duty until some sort of conclusion has been airived at 
conceining the mysteries of our bemg and destiny Both of these 
represent tendencies of human nature with which the world could at 
this stage very badly dispense , both may have their use and therr 
justification , erthe: may be tiue, but both cannot, for the Resunec- 
tion either did or did not happen 
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Fiom this account of thmgs some very ımportant considerations 
follow, a few of which I will endeavour to sum up ın thiee heads. 
The scientific value of Revelation as a necessity, if there 1s to be any 
vital and practical .eligion at all, will, I hope, have been sufficiently 
indicated already, 

(1) The lines of along and, perhaps, never-ending conflict between 
the spirit of Rehgion and what, for want of a better word, I will call 
the spuit of Rationalism, are here defined, Neither of the two bemg 
able by mere argument to convince the othe, they must.rely upon 
gradually leavening the minds of men‘with prepossessions m the 
duection which eachiespectively favours The time may come when 
Rationalism will have so far prevailed that a belief in the mnaculous 
will have disappeaied, the time may also come, when the Chuistian 
Revelation, historically accepted, will everywhere be adopted as God’s 
account to man of ultimate incomprehensibilities Suely, no man 
who has ever fairly examined his own consciousness can deny that 
elements leading to eithei of these two conclusions exist within his 
own mind, He must beavery hardened believer to whom the doubt, 
“Ts the mnaculous really possible?” never suggested itself And he 
must in tuin be a very unscientific Rationalist who has never caught 
himself wondering whether, afte: all, the Resurection did not take 
place Nor, so far as we may at this epoch discern the probable 
dnection of the contest, 1s rt possible to estimate very accurately the 
influence which science will exercise upon it. On the one hand, it 
will certamly bring within the mental grasp of common men that 
view of law and causation which, 1m Hume’s time, was confined to 
philosophers and then followers, and was attained rather by intellec- 
tual conceptions than by such common experiences of every-day life 
and thought as we have at present On the other hand, 1t will purge 
religion of 1ts more monstrous dogmas, and further, by calling atten- 
tion to the necessity of pioving fact by fact, and again, by clearmg up 
the laws of evidence, will tend to deepen ım the mmds of rehgious 
people the value and meaning 'of Revelation, while, at the same 
tıme, by 1ts frank admission of hopeless ignorance, ıt will concede to 
faith a place ım the realm of fact Every man will have his own views 
as to the issue of the conflict for the present 1t 1s sufficient for him, 
if he can be fully satisfied in his own mind 

(2) The predisposition ın men’s minds in favour, whether of 
Rehgion or Rationalism, will be created and sustamed solely by 
moral means This is the conclusion toward which I have been 
steadily working fiom the begimning of this paper to the end of it 
The intellect of both Christian and Rationalist will have its part to 
play, but that pait will consist ın presenting, teaching, and enfore- 
ing each its own morality upon the minds of men I need not say 
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that I use the word moralıty as expressing ın the widest sense all that 
1s proper for and worthy of humanity, and not merely in the narrower 
sense of individual goodness Rationalism will appioach mankind 
1ather upon the side of the virtues of the intellect It will up- 
hold the need of caution ın our assent, the duty of absolute conviction, 
the self-sufficiency of ‘men, the beauty of law, the glory of woiking for 
posterity, and the true humility of being content to be 1gnoiant where 
knowledge 1s umpossible Rehgion will appeal to man’s hopes and 
wishes recorded ın nature and in history, to his yearnings for affec- 
tion, to his sense of sin, to his passion for hfe and duty, which death 
cuts shot And that one of the two which 1s truest to humanity, 
which lays down the best code of duty, and cieates the strongest capa- 
city for accomplishing ıt, will, in the long 1un, prevail, a conclusion 
which science, so far as 1t beheves in man, and 1ehgion, so fai as it 
believes in God, must adopt Here, once more, it 1s well-mgh 1m- 
possible to discern the immediate direction of the conflict, whatever 
may be om views as to its ultimate decision Science is almost, 
cleating a new class of virtues, it 1s laying its finger with unerring 
accuracy upon the faults of the old morality, 1t 1s calling imto exist- 
ence a passion for intellectual truth But then religion has always 
given the strongest proofs of her vitality by hei power of assimilating 
(however slowly) new truths, and of rejecting (alas! how tardily) old 
falsehoods, at the demands of reason and discovery <A 1¢eligious man 
can always say that Chiistians, and not Christianity, are 1esponsible 
for what goes amiss It 1s because 1eligious practice never has been, 
and 1s at this moment almost less than ever, up to the standard of 
what religious theory exacts, that we may have confidence in gradual 
improvement and advance, unul that standard, towards the forma- 
tion of which science will have largely contmbuted, be attained 

(3) Closely connected with the above, follows the proposition that 
all attempts on the part of religion to confute the “sceptic ” by purely 
intellectual methods are worse than useless, Theie is no intellectual 
short cut to the Christian faith , 1t must be built up ın the minds of 
men by setting forth a morality that satisfies their nature, conseciates 
humanity, and establishes society It 1s not because men love the 
truth, but because they hate then enemies, that ın things religious 
they desne to have what they can call an oveawhelmimg piepon- 
derance of aigument on their‘side of the question, the possession 
of which enables them to treat then opponents as knaves or fools 
or both Rehgion may have been the first to set this peinicious 
example, but, judgmg fiom the tone of much modern wiiting, Ra- 
tionalism has somewhat bettered her mstructions No doubt ıt 1s 
a tempting thing to mount a big pulpit, and then and there, with 
much intellectual pomp, to slay the absent infidel—absent no less 
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from the preache1’s argument than fiom his audience Delightful ıt 
may be, but all the more dangerous, because ıt plunges men at once 
into that eor, so hateful to modern thought, of affimmeg that mtel- 
lectual mistakes aie moral delinquencies No one, least of ali science, 
denies that men are 1esponsible for the consequences of then belief, 
provided these consequences are limited to such as are capable of 
beg recognised and foreseen, and aie not extended to comprehend 
endless perdition ın a future state—an idea which 1s supposed, rightly 
o1 wiongly, to lurk beneath the preachers logical utterances, and 
which religion has done next to nothing to disavow And:so we 
come to this conclusion to build up by precept and example a 
sound and sufficient morality, to share ın all the hopes and aspna- 
tions of humanity, to be foremost ın practical reforms , to find what 
the mstincts of mankind blindly seaich for by 1eference to the 
character of God finally 1evealed ın Christ, and to the hope of ım- 
mortality which his Resurrection biought to hght, ‘to endeavour to 
cleat religion fiom the ieproach of credulity, nairowness, timidity, 
and bitte: sectarian zeal —these are, as out Master Himself assured 
us, the only means of engendering in the heats of men that moral 
quality which we call Faith for “HE THAT IS OF THE TRUTH 
HEARETH MY VOICE” 

In a future pape: I hope to show, by reference to the facts of 
man’s nature, how this faith m immortality ıs being, and 1s to be, 
so far wrought into his mmd as to form a predisposition towaids a` 
belief ın the Chistian doctrine of the Resuirection of Christ as a 
proof of that which he cannot help but desire to believe 
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PART II 


Theology and Life. 


R WARD BEECHER’S Theology ıs able, but- not fiom a 

theologian’s point of view It 1s what: the Evangelical would 

call “unsafe,” and what a Ritualist would call “loose,” and uf safety 

depends on “system,” and salvation on “tightness,” there is httle 

hope for Mı Beecher and his followers in this woild or in the world 
to come. 

When we call his theology “able,” we mean that ıt 1s admnably 
fitted to produce the kind of effect which Mi Beecher has set his 
heait on producing It will not make casuists, but ıt will make men 

It will not always give a man aiguments, but it 1s sue to mspne 
him with prineiples It will not settle every difficulty, but ıt will 
give life such a moral resilience as shall enable those who aie in 
eainest to 11se to the occasion and master cucumstances He who 
looks for a compact and logical scheme of theology—plan of sal- 
vation, or any other plan—-will be disappointed , but he who goes to 
Mr Beecher to leain his duty and get motives for doing ıt, will not 
be disappointed 

It ıs, then, with feelings of unmixed satisfaction that we now 
proceed to leave the theological arena, fascmating as are many of its 
spectacles, and go forth mto the more or less common and despised 
world of what we may call i 
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“SrecuLaR TRUTH ” 


Under this wide and somewhat confused term, we might proceed 
to fill many whole numbers of the Contemporary Review, taking as 
our texts certain passages from the six volumes of Se:mons before us 
There ıs haidly a little by-way or alley m the great “City of Life” 
mto which Mı Beecher does not enter at some tıme or other There 
is something of the genial Socrates spnit about hm He will be 
everywhere aman amongst men We can imagine him in the midst 
of just such scenes as the wandermg philosopher of old loved to 
frequent Here ıs a crowd gatheung , but who is this fine, muscular 
fellow, courteously but firmly pushing his way mto the centre of ıt, 
to find out what is the matter? Some one has fallen down m the 
street—that ıs all Drunk or mafit? That mterests ‘Mr Beecher 
—aitis his business, at all events to the nearest “store” the man 
must be taken—must be taken m—must be taken caie of 

A wandenng circus! Can that have anythine to do with an 
earnest preacher? Yes, there is a man there “built like a second 
Apollo, magnificent ın every physical excellence, and as handsome as 
a god.” That is mmpoitant—that makes a cord vibrate in his heart 
—he pauses to tell a story about him which brings out a trait of 
moral excellence as well, and completes the man 

With the firm touch ot a maste: moralist, he ıs not afiaid to cull 
his ulustirations from a strolling player, a cneus, and avery doubtful 
romance of 1eal life — 


“A young lady of one of the very first families there, attracted by his 
beauty and giace, became enamoured of this athlete He, of course, com- 
pliumented, reciprocated this wild attachment, and m the enthusiasm and 
ardour of her umegulated and foolish affection she proposed an elopement 
to him. O:dmaiuly a man would have been more than proud, because she 
was heir to countless wealth apparently, and ce.tamly stood second to none 
there, but with an unexpected manliness which sui prised everybody, he said 
to her, ‘No, I cannot afford to have you despise me I am older than 
you, and although I am highly complimented and pleased, by-and-by you 
would reproach me, and say that I ought to have taught you better, and 
ought to have done otherwise I will cany you back to your fiends I 
will not permit you to saciifice youself on me’ And he refused to take 
advantage of the opportunity which she offered him 

“ Ten thousand men admned this man’s athletic skill ın the encus , but 
when that story was known, every one of them thought infimtely more of 
him than they did before. Here were two traits,” &c (Seres m 252) 


It ıs a busy time in the afternoon—the stores ım the pumeipal 
streets of New Youk are crowded We can imagine Mr Beecher 
coming in, and wanting to know the price of guam, he takes up a 
handiul—sifts ıt with the air of a connoissew.—tells the owner 
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something about ıt which rather surpiises him , the man sees he 1s 
found out—will he be exposed? No, Mi Beecher does not want to 
kill hm—he wants to cure him, but if there 1s mfe1io. gram at the 
bottom, or bad mixed with good sold for all good, ıt 1s lus affan , if 
there aie false weights 1t 1s his business—and he 1s “ acute,’—he 15 
“smart, —he will let a man know that he knows about him, and 
has found him out, and he will scomge him, he will be what some 
munisters call very “faithful” to hım 

We should lke to know the man who would sell Mr Beecha a 
11ckety hoise, or any othe: kind of “shoddy” He would hear of it— 
not by name, pe.haps—but, depend upon it in some way or other, he 
would be tuined inside out fiom the pulpit ın Brooklyn Church before 
the whole of the United States of Ameca, and the “stais” would 
hea: of ıt, and the “ stipes” would le very flat upon his back for 
some time afte: waids 

If Mi Waid Beeche: would only confine himself to “sound 
doctime,” as the elder advised the young preache: to do, what a 
comfort it would be to his neighbours, for, as the said elder 
observed, he never could do any baim by sticking to the‘ doctine” 

But no—M:i Beecher breaks out—he 1s urepressible , the maket 
is his, so 1s the counting-house,,and the family dinner, and the family 
quarrel, and the farmers bain and yard and potato field, and the 
senate, and the nursery, and the encus, and the reading-room, and. 
the kitchen, and—no wonder his hearers are out of breath long 
before he 1s—no wonder they listen and are anxious to know what 1s 
coming next—“the dignity of the Pulpit” Bah! “Who stole. 
sticks 2” “ Who sold a bad cow?” “Who swindled the muller?” 
“Who diugged the beei, and sanded the sugar, and watered the 
milk?” When these lttle matters are set to rights, ıt will be time 
to see after “the dignity of the Pulpit” Hais desciiption of what he 
calls his own business is extremely pungent, and quite explams the 
sort of moral terrorism which he has found out how to exercise in 
New Yok — 

' «If I know my own busmess—and the presumption is I do—it 1s to 
hunt men and to study them. . Do you suppose I study old musty books 
when I want to preach? Istudy you / When I want to deliver a discourse 
on theology, I study you’ When I want to know more about the doctiine 


of depiavity, I study you / When I want to know what 1s ught and what 
is wrong, I see how you do; and I have abundant illustrations on every 
side!” (1 314.) 

“I know that there ae operations m 1ailway management that outrage 
every law of prudence. I know that where mighty capital 1s combed and 
capitalists are jomed together, a fraternity of villains, they shall be able to 
swamp legislatures, and sweep whole communities to destiuction. And 
when this accumulation of peril begins to globe up and fill the very horizon, 
I know it 1s my busmess to sound the alaim and say to men, ‘There is no 
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prosperity to society so long as such gigantic swindles and frauds as these 
are going on’ And when I do say it, they say to me, ‘ Ale you a iailioad 
man?’ ‘No, but I am afte: 1aihoad men’ ‘Do you understand this 
business ?? ‘No, but I understand the men that are in this business’ 
‘Ts ıt a part of your parochial affairs to meddle with such matters?’ ‘Yes, 
1t 1s a part of my parochial affans I am a citizen of the United States , 
and my parish 1s the United States , and you are my parishioners , and I 
see that you are crimmals pursuing culpable comses which violate honesty, 
and purity, and conscience, and that you aie not honowable men, and do 
not pass for such before God, though you may before men, and it 1s just 
my business to tell you these things’ And when it 1s said, ‘No one can 
give advice in regard to the affaus of any given department unless he 
belongs to those affans, I say that a cock does not need to be mn bed with 
you to know that morning has come, and cow! It ıs because he is out of 
doors, and sits aloft, and sees where the sun 1s coming up, that he becomes 
the claon of the morning, and gives you the signal for waking up” G 315) 


If we hope to be 1ead at all, ıt 1s obvious that in dealing with 
a man who concerns himself thus with the United States and all 
that ın them is, we must absolutely make ow selection from the 
mazes of SECULAR TRutTH We shall perhaps have time just to deal 
with a few heads which may be 1anged as follows — 

I Women 

{I Manage 

II Childien 

TV Money 

V Pohtires 

VI Foreign counties 


I —-Women 


Mi Beecher sces in the high and pure conception of family hfe, 
the regeneration of the dividual and of society Tn this he closely 
resembles Professor Maurice, though, perhaps, no two men meaning 
the same thing, ever expressed themselves ın such utterly different 
language Each has that kind of hold over the subject, and that 
mtense sympathy ‘with it, which can only be ieally felt by good, 
unspolled men i 

Mr Beecher 1s conspicuously an unspoiled man To a worldly eye 
he is absurdly full of enjoyment—there 1s no “dull decay” of feeling 
about him—no thirst for artificial exertement—no unsubdued hanker- 
ing after forbidden fiwt—appaiently no ill-iegulated desires or un- 
1estiamed appetencies This bemg the case, he natwally extols with 
full sympathy the simple and natal ielations of family hfe. The 
worse a man gets the less he cares for family hfe ın any form The 
unhappy individual who cannot live without pickles, Cayenne pepper, 
and absinthe, shiinks natwally enough from merely wholesome food , 
and yet, with every culmary device and subtle artifice, he cannot ex- 
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toit fiom his jaded palate a tithe of the satisfaction which the healthy 
man derves daily fiom his homely meal of 10ast beef and potatoes 
This ıs just what Mr Beecher is fitted to feel and to express so 
shongly. The country an! There’s nothmg hke 1t—plenty of 1t— 
moire of ıt. Whisky, biandy, beer, wme! Nonsense, man doesn’t 
want these—is bette: without them Fresh, sparkling spring water! 
Plenty of it, more of it Young men will be young men; they must 
have their day—a little loose society at times—a little rollicking fun 
—a, little fashion and pleasure, and so forth! Al a delusion—a 
mistake, a fatal mistake He who mdulges m such things does so 
because he does not know—has never been man enough to lemn 
what a decent life means—what conseivation of force there 1s m 1t— 
what elasticity, health, buoyancy—-nay downight animal pleasuie— 
incompaiably keener, bette: ın quality, more ın quantity than the 
professed voluptuary has a chance of getting One smile from a pwe 
woman is better than a thousand illicit charms 
It ıs only when language of this descirption comes from a man 

who really believes ıt himself, that it has a tendency to brmg con- 
viction to the eager and mflammable young minds to which it 1s 
principally addressed Mr Beeche: touches his difficult subjects with 
a purty, a delicacy, and, at the same time, a realistic firmness not to 
be surpassed On the very confines of 1omance, his fine tact and tinue 
feeling save him fiom sentimentality. 





“The maiden with hospitable intent lights to the door the now frequent 
visitor, and a gentle courage sustains her in such farewells as a moment 
before she would have shrunk fiom The unsteady lamp goes out, and yet 
never was twilight so bright, nor were imarticulate sounds ever so full of 
meaning” (u 271) 


The Woman 1s the Queen of the household How great is her office 
_—how noble are hei endowments—how mealeulable for good or evil 
mnie the mfluences she bimes to bear upon the husband all along— 
upon the child, until he or she passes out ito the battle of hfe— 
prepared or unprepared , upon the domestics who are subject fo. a 
tame to a hundied depressing or elevating influences whilst under her 
dnuection ; to all who frequent the house, and perceive what a house- 
hold under good or bad dnection may be or ought not to be 

In view of the importance justly attmbuted to women, we aie not 
surprised_to find Mr Beecher a strong partisan of what we suppose 
we must call “ Woman’s Rights” 

There is undoubtedly a vast amount of 1gnoiance and prejudice on 
this subject ın England—we might say in Europe. Women are to be 
taught to make pies and puddmgs—they are to look after child1en— 
they aie to wear enormous chignons—they are to go to chuich—they 
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are to tinkle on the piano and warble ditties fit only for a lunatic 
asylum , but write! study science! get a livelihood with then brams, 
and instantly a sort of blatant cry 1s raised of “ Blue Stocking!” and 
once raised 1s cheerfully taken up by a number of idiots, to whom the 
demon of Ignorance has communicated a kind of stolid hydiophobia, 
and who go about the world foamimg and snapping at every gifted or 
industrious woman they meet, until they sink at last exhausted in the 
mud, and aie kicked back mto then origmal obscutity i 

Nevertheless, these useless “ flaneuis”’ of society succeed m doing 
a good deal of ham, just as a wietched hound will sometimes bite a 
good many people before ıt gets its coup de grdce The fact 1s, by 
the incessant 1epetition of a phrase o1 an epithet, a kind of flabby, 
indolent public opmion is actually formed, and once formed 1s like 
venom, propagated venom, difficult to 1each or destroy We shall let 
Mr Beeche: speak for himself, calmly and, decidedly, and (what 1s 
more significant) with the air of a man who 1s addressing an audience 
- 1eady for much moie advanced doctiime on this subject than he would 
be hkely to find at present in Englaud The fact 1s, that with all its 
extiavagances, its expezmments, and its “high-falutim”, failmes, 
Ameca is steadily pointing to the future ın social matters If we 
want to know what Europe will be socially m fifty years, we must 
look at what America is becoming Many will say, God forbid! 
And yet the demoralsation, nay, the social disoiganisation at present 
1ife in tiansatlantic society-—especially the wild views prevalent about 
the fieedom of woman and the relations of the sexes—may be, nay, 
we believe, are, pointing vaguely but persistently ın the dnection of 
certam reforms and readjustments of moral and social law, which are 
needed, which must be’ cariied, and which, when they have been 
carned, will prove to be the foundation of a new and a better order of 
things ‘The tiansition penod no doubt appears chaotic, and society 
goes blunderng on mm an alarming manner, but in the process real 
piogiess is achieved Order, fiom disorder, 1s the law of hfe Better 
living disorder than dead order At this time those who, looking at 
America, see farthest, see in its social and political convulsions not 
only orde: coming for itself, but o1de1 coming for the civilised world— 
and those who hold these gpinions, and who express them, are called 
visionaries ! 

But, perhaps, after all, the visionaries are those who can quietly 
contemplate the 1evolutions of the past, and still believe that society 
needs no changes, and that no changes will come, or that beneficial 
changes will come without pai and loss, exaggeration or caricature 
Tt ıs pitiful for the common sense of mankind to mark how the chef 
visionaiies, the crowned madmen of every age, have turned out to be 
ught, and the practical people wrong. But let us not thrust honoms 
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upon Mr Beecher which he might be inclined to deprecate. He is 
not exactly a seer. He is not prophetic, hke Emerson He reflects 
too immediately, too intensely to be prophetic, but what he reflects 
we cannot afford to despise. We are indeed beginning to entertam 
the opmions he boldly assumes to be commonly accepted and accept- 
able, and much of the following weighty and valuable matter will, 
doubtless, find an echoin many English hearts and homes Whatever 
does not, let us ponder over, as poor Aitemus Ward used to say 
about some of his very worst puns, “they will require some thought 
but will amply repay attention ” 


‘The inereasing intelligence in women 1s destined to have an important 
influence upon the American family It 1s in vam that men cry out against 
the emancipation of woman fiom the narrow bounds of the past Its 
destiny , it 1s God that 1s calling, and woman must obey The would has 
unrolled and unfolded until the time has come It ıs a natural law, and . 
not the turbulence of discontented fanatics that calls fo. a larger develop- 
ment and cultuwe The world’s history has travelled in one dnection 
Woman began at zero, and has thiough ages slowly unfolded and rsen 
Each age has protested against growth as wnsexing women There has 
been nothing that men have been so afiaid of as unsexing. Ah! God’s 
work was too well done originally for that In spite of centuries of unsexing, 
women retain then sex, and they will Every single footfall forward on 
that long journey which they have alieady pursued has been a footfall 
that was supposed to be a deviation fiom the proprieties of then sex If 
you should take to Tukey or Greece that which every man ın his senses 
allows to be proper in woman, ıt would be considered monstrous And still, 
m earlier ages through a hundied degrees of development, woman has been 
met with the same cry—that they are stepping beyond then sphere It is 
the cry to-day, as woman, taxed, punished, restraimed m all higher mdus- 
tries, asks that vote which carries ‘with 1t control of cncumstances It is 
unsexing woman! A citizen m our day without a vote is lke a smith 
without a hammer The forge ıs hot, the anvil waits, the non is 1eady, 
but the smith has nothing to smite with, The vote ıs the workman's 
hammer to-day” (1 429) 

“ A womans nature will never be changed Men might spin, and churn, 
and kmt, and sew, and cook, and rock the cradle fo. one hundied genera- 
tions, and not be women. And woman will not become man by external ` 
occupations. God’s colours do not wash out Sex ıs dyed in the wool” 
(1, 430), 


We may be excused on so important a subject—emphatically an 
Ameuican subject—if we linge: over the utterances of a highly typical 
American It is Worth while to take at first-hand the real views of 
the best Ameiicans about women we have head plenty of extiava- 
gant nonsense on this subject from our Transatlantic brethien, let 
us be patient and hear a little more sense fiom one who seldom 
utters anything but sense 


“Jn the new years that ae commg a noble: womanhood will give to us 
nobler households Men seem to think that the punty of our households 
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depends upon then meagieness and upon ther poverty, but I hold that 
that household js to be the strongest not only, but the purest, the richest, 
the sweetest, and the most full of delicacies as well, which has in ıb the | 
most of power and of tieasuie Augment the thinking power of woman- 
hood You detiact ın no wise fiom he: motive power Is the heat cheated 
by the husband’s head? Nay, ıt is rendered stronger. The frailty of 
the fair sex will cease to be the theme of derding poets, one day, when 
women leain that strength is femmine, and that weakness 1s the accident of 
sex, and not the beauty nor glory. That will be a wholesome and happy 
period when men and women alike will be left fiee to follow the call of God 
in ther own genius The time will come when there will be liberty for all 
who are ordained artists to become artists without rebuke, when scholars 
may become scholars, and when orators may be orators, whether they be 
men or women ” 


t 


IT.—Marniage. 


Mr. Beecher has 1aised his voice against the extravagance of 
modern times, not as ıb ministers to 1eal refinement or even to 
luxury, but as ıt eects a barrier to early marnages The lesson is 
needed ın England, Parents will have wealth for then children, and 
so of course, childien expect to start in life fiom where their parents 
leave off, mstead of fiom where they began Young men and women 
nowadays, cannot many without a fine house, without servants, and 
horses and carllages , young wives must be dressed lke princesses , 
but as this cannot be, men dress othe1s who are not their wives like 


_ princesses, and drop the fine house and servants, until such time as 
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they can afford a vutuous woman with the necessary additions 
Mariage 1s of course a sk, so 1s life, so 1s every thing, but young 
men, industrious, honourable, with unspoiled hearts and a fair pros- 
pect (who by the way speculate ın most other things) ought to be 
able to speculate a little more m maiiuage. With health, and all 
life before them, they ought to be strong, they ought to feel. courage 
and confidence m taking a virtuous girl to her new home, even if it 
should not tuin out to be a gilded palace How many middle-class 
parents who began life on £300 and now have £38,000 per annum, 
refuse to allow ‘ther children with equal chances, perhaps better 
‘education, and bette: abilities, and better opportunities than ever 
they enjoyed, to marry under £800 or £1,000 per annum The 
rotten extravagance of our social entertainments is to blame for this 
—the hollow and the heartless show and expenditwe that people on 
visiting terms, even im the middle-classes, exact from each other 1s to 
blame With half the money commonly spent on dinners, and house 
decoration, and fuwiniture, and servants, ın well-to-do houses, there 
might be twice the refinement, and five times the comfort. now 
enjoyed by the unhappy victims of an artificial code of piopiiety, who 
are wretched, and pinched, and ın debt, because they will affect a style 
of living Just above their means There must be a change of feeling 
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thioughout society, before om young men and women can be del- 
vered from their present enforced celibacy and spinsterhood And 
Ameca 1s no unfit herald of 1eform in this duection In no other 
country does a man so count for one, and a woman for one, as in 
Ameiica Worth of any kind tells over there sooner and mote 
powerfully than m any othe: country, and it 1s exactly ın this appre- 
. ciation of peisonal worth, that the remedy for conventional worth 
must be found If the man ıs worth knowing, do not ask whether 
his ac.es are broad; 1f a man is worth manying, trust something to 
the future—he need not be a millionane to make a woman happy, 
and as for :efinement and luxury, if the mind 1s 1efined, the home will 
be so—let luxury, or what 1s good of ıt, come by-and-by, 1f the mind 
1s vulgai, all the gold of California will only serve to call attention to 
the fact 
' Modein society does not love manhood but moneyhood , and as 
long as this is so, men will giow up caumg more to be moneyed than 
to be manly, more to have than to do, more toseem than to be And 
this temper ieacts fatally upon maniage , ıt postpones it until life 
has lost 1ts sweetness without losing 1ts power, and has become bitte: , 
it parodies ıt by a number of short-lived mtrigues, which cast the 
blossoms of the soul to the four winds of hell, and it profanes it by 
reducing the mairying man to a heartless dummy of forty, who steps 
foward with a handful of gold, to imvest ın a hollow heaat! Pathe- 
tically and tiuly does Mr Beecher observe — 


“Young men just begining life need what they cannot have At no 
afte: penod, perhaps, m then life do young men need the inspnation of 
vutuous love and the sympathy of a companion m then self-denying toil, o1 
when they first enter the battle for then own support” (1 431) 

“Karly mariages are permanent motalities, and deferred mariages are 
temptations to wickedness And jet every year ıt becomes more and more 
difficult, concurent with the reigning ideas of society, for young men to 

‘enter upon that matiimonial state which 1s the prope: guard of then 
virtue, as well as the source of then courage and enterprise The battle 
of life is almost always at the beginnmg ‘Then it ıs that a man needs 
wedlock” ‘Society 1s bad where two cannot live cheaper than one! And 
young men aie under bad influences who, when in the veiy mouning of life, 
and bette: fitted than at any late: period to grow togethe: with one who 
is then equal and mate, are debaried from matiymg through scores of years 
fiom mere prudential considerations, and the heart and the life are sacri- 
ficed to the pocket: They are tempted to substitute ambition for love when, 
at last, ove. the ashes and expuing embers of then early romance, they 
select then wife It 1s said that men who wait till they me forty o1 forty- 
five years of age seléct prudently Alas fo. the wife who was not fist a 
sweetheart !” 

ILI —Children. 


As one might suppose, Mr Beecher 1s powerful on the subject of 
childien and family tramung Himself one of a large family, and 
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the father of anothe: large family, he ought to know something about 
it, and he does His sympathy with children is full of delicate 
insight ' he understands them perfectly, he rules them wisely, he 
loves them dearly His allusions to the loss of his own httle ones 
are full of feeling — 


“I have been called,” he says, “to give up dem ones not once, nor twice, 
nor thrice alone, but many times I have sent my children on before me 
Once wading knee-deep in the snow, I buried my earliest’ It was March, and 
dieary, and shivermg and awful , and then the doctrme that Chust sat im 
an eternal summer of love, and that my child was not buried, but had gone 
up to One that loved it better than I, was the only comfort I had” 
(Heaton, vol 1. 209 ) 


Every now and then his glimpses of child-life are so vivid that he 
seems like one who sits opposite the child and takes an mstantaneous 
pistol-giam—quick and vivid as a flash of light, the child’s mobile 
face and very look are caught and fixed 


“ When the child, a little anımal greedily seeking to eat, dimk, and warm 
itself, comes under the care of the parent, and is taught that ıt must not 
feed itself at the expense of its little brother, it 1s lemnmg love The 
pment says, ‘You must be generous, my child. Why! will you not let poor 
little bother have anything?’ “And his great big stomach says, ‘No, I 
want 1t all myself’” 


But there 1s one long and exhaustive sermon on childien and 
family training, which we had intended to give a lengthened analysis 
of, only we are afraid at this stage to multiply extiacts We must 
here content ouiselves with a few piegnant hints to parents and 
guardians l 

First, the greatest stress 1s laid on what we must call the human 
stock An enlightened public opinion, an enlightened conscience, 
ought not to allow mis-alliances, memable maladies ought not to_be 
transmitted—men are reckless about nothmg so much as this They 
are reckless about their health ın the procreation of children—they 
are 1eckless of times and seasons—they aie 1eckless of person and 
circumstances , and yet through their children they damage posteiity 
—they influence the race—they set a-goig cunents of misery, which 
will never cease, and which will be traced back to them Mr Beecher 
would allow a very wide and wholesome maigin for the play of affec- 
tion ın the selection of wives and husbands He 1s doubtless aware 
that an expe1rment made ın one of the Slave States—not so long ago 
—to raise a superior breed of slaves entuely failed, because 1t was 
found that natural affection played an impovtant part in the produc- 
tion of even a physically fine 1ace, and the slaveowner had never 
thought of such a thing as natural affection between two slaves Mr 
Beecher would doubtless be the last to overlook all moral and mental 
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and affectionate influences m connection with manage, but still he 
1s quite 11ght m saying, that the recklessness of modern mainages 1s 
highly foolish, and even cuminal 


“Ifa man wants a flock, he doesn’t say, Sheep, sheep!’ he says, ‘ Give 
me Saxon, on Spanish, o2 Southdown’ When it 1s a wife or children he 
doesn’t care, when ıt is a horse the kind is very important , when it 18 an 
immo: tal soul—anything will do ° (Heaton, 1 331 ) 


Yet men do not only tiansmit ther physical constitutions, but 
then mental qualities , not only so, but they have acquired powers and 
dispositions Whata esponsibility! Wall they not make themselves 
ready fo. maiuage? A good moral stock 1s what is wanted as a 
basis to 1ear the fabiie of a farmly upon A child maybe born to 
tiuth, conscience, fidelity, openness , on such dispositions the 1ehgious 
life will be grafted Religion, it 1s tiue, 1s almost always an after- 
blossom , but suppose you graft the’ 1eligious life upon an imperfect 
moral stem, why then you have those anomalies of which society 1s 
full How stiiking and how tiue 1s the followmg passage, how a 
paent’s heart must condemn itself as it sees the religious life really , 
giowing in the child, but struggling, almost vamly, at enormous dis- 
advantage with inheited tendencies to lie, to cheat, to excesses of 
various kinds — l 

“How beautiful is 1ehgidn m an honest man! We often beai ıt said, 
* That is a good Chistian, but not a very honest man’ People say it 
is censorious Itis true, nevertheless The world sees ıt bette. than you 
are willing to see it, and declares ıt to be a fact The man has many 
aspirations, and longings, and struggles, and 1epentances , and yet these are 
all of them 1ooted ın a temperament and in an education that 1s being swept 
this way and that by the force of temptation And men see that he is 
selfish, though he prays beautifully , that he is proud, though he 1s devout, 
that he is vain, though he has a gieat deal of religious sensibility , and they 
pionounce him a hypociute The trouble is that his .eligion was planted in 
bad moral soul If he had been educated ın boyhood to conscience, and 
honow, and truthfulness, and his religion had been planted m these as a 
sou, the world would not have seen the inconsistency which he exhibits ” 
(Heaton, 1 343 ) 


But prelimmaiies bemg granted, the question of how to deal with 
the children when they anive, endowed with more or less excellent 
dispositions, still remains Children take a deal of undeistanding 
Parents must lean fiom then childien how to bring them up 
Motheis are much quicker at this than fathers The apostle does 
not say, “ Mothers, do not provoke your childien,” but, “ Fathers, pro- 
voke not yom childien to wrath” Women have intuition and wisdom 
In mtellectual matters men are stronger and wiser than women, but 
in matteis of the heart women aie unspeakably stionge: and wiser 
than men. Well, then, the mothe: must leain what ıs the plan of 
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‘the child’s characte: A child’s mind is not, as Mis Pipchm held, to 
be torn open like an oyster It should ather be allowed to unfold 
like a flower , and ıt 1s better to be over mdulgent than over'seveie 
with young childien Very often a child has its mother’s tempera- 
ment, and then its father does not understand ıt, or its father’s 
temperament, and then its mother does not understand ıt We are 
often needlessly anxious about our childien: we think them stiange, 
unnatural—we expect fiom them what they ale not 1eady to give , 
but our own ignorance is to blame Then, we are easily frightened . 
we fancy that every phase of the child’s development 1s gomg to be 
permanent , we might as well fancy that the measles were going to 
be permanent, or the mumps A child has mumps of obstinacy, mania 
or rash of initability, measles of lymg At some peuods children will 
steal Well, all this seems very dreadful , and, mdeed, such tenden- 
cies must be watched patiently and checked firmly But the child is 
not going to twn outa malefactor for all that It 1s simply a httle 
undeveloped cieature at six o1 eight, not much 1s developed except 
the anmal natme, a few affections perhaps, not much reason— ’ 
moral elements are more fancies to 1t than regulating forces, but 1m- 
stauct the child, time will do wonders , by-and-by all the parts will 
be developed Then conscience will take care of, that lymg tendency, 
and cut ıt up by the roots “How many parents now look back to, 
the childhood of their children, simply to think of its development ” 


“ Tt seems impossible to say of that 10yal woman, as serene as the evening 
sky, and as glorious and pure as the stars which are in it, that she gave 
signs and tokens of the utmost depravity ın youth. But she did It was, 
however, only a fitful manifestation it was scarcely to be distingwshed. 
fiom a morbid state of the body, and after the patient waiting of a few yems, 
when all the faculties began to get the mind i1egulated, this depraved 
tendency disappeared” (Heaton, vol 1 p 335) 


Agam, too much government spoils a child Mi Beecher says 
that he thinks he was about as well biought up as most children, 
because his father was so busy, and his mothe: had so many other 
children to look afte: that he was letalone Some parents cannot let 
their children be They are always fussing at them But government 
over a child is of little use to him What is wanted 1s to put govern- 
ment n the child If you put too many influences outside of him, 
you take fiom him the chance of leaning how to govern himself. 

Then, if cluldien are to behave themselves, they must have some- 
thing todo Let them have thew daily work They will have to go 
down and be knocked about m a dangerous world, but they will be 
less lable to temptation if they can work, and have learned to love 
wok, 

The faults of a good many childien are often excellences in 
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disguise They are rude and immatme forms of vutue You must 
not taste pears in June They would be sour, because immatme 
Now, if some children taste sour, 1t 1s because they are simply imma- 
tue There are many things to be done before a man 1s ripened, 
and there are three princrpal things which Mr Beecher thinks a child 
should be well grounded nm, He says — 


“I thmk truthfulness and openness of conduct ıs the first qualification, 
and the first foundation of the kmgdom of God and the kingdom of man m 


the human soul The olde: I gow the more I believe it . The 
next element ıs self-.espect, or the habit of actimg, not fiom what others 
may think, but fiom a sense of what is befitting to you The man 


who is only 1estiamed from wiong-domg by the influences around him will, 
when he goes away from home, where he 1s not under the operation of those 
influences, find his powers of resistance too weak to withstand temptation 
The last element 1s conscience Tiuthfulness, honour, and conscience tiam 
for these three qualities Talk with your children about them. Interpret 
them to them by yom own conduct.” 


There are many valuable and pleasant sayings about childien and 
child-hfe scattered thioughout the volumes before us, but this ser- 
mon on family namning is a bullant lttle compendium of all Mı 
Beecher’s mind upon this ımportant ‘subject, and we especially 
commend ıt to perplexed and anxious parents 


IV.—Money 


The gieat question of the almighty dolla: ıs not one hkely to 
escape Mr Beecher There ıs one very long sermon on the love of 
money which 1s a perfect masterpiece It must have taken consider- 
ably more than an hour to preach, and must have been delivered with 
more than his ordinary energy, as at times the apostiophes aie almost ' 
uncoherent, a thing very unusual with Mr Beecher, and indicating a 
very high presswe of excitement Indeed, just about the last page 
he seems to have got completely exhausted, and repeats himself a 
little lıke a man who means to come to an end, but whose bram goes 
on suiging for a few moments after ıt has lost real impetus In all 
other respects the oration—for ıb deserves the name—is one of 
finished eloquence and very highly sustained power As we pass 
through its vivid stages, we are reminded of Hogarth’s Rakes Pro- 
gress New Yoik hfe supphes the tenible etchings, and one after 
another they are dashed off ın fiery haste by the hand of a master 
The worst that has been said of American money-making ıs here 
justified by an American, and again and again the mournful voice of 
warning 1s raised, “ They that will be rich fall into temptation, and a 
share, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown men ın 
destauction and perdition: for the love of money 1s the root of all 
evil, which while some coveted after, they have erred from the faith, ' 
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and pierced themselves through with many sorrows” By the time 
we get to the end of the sermon almost every word of this text has 
begun to glow with prophetic meaning Riches, we aie told at the 
outset, may be nghtly held and ughtly used, but here is the evil 

men would prefer to have 11ches and keep honour, but they will have 
riches “So men that will, at all hazards and at any 1ate, be mch, 
give up honour, faith, conscience, love, refinement, friendship, and 
sacied tiust, and havmg given all these up, God blesses and blasts 
them—blesses, fo. they are rich, and that 1s what they call blessing 
——blasts, because it 1s not m the nature of God himself, without an 
absolute change of the laws by which he woiks, to make a man 
happy who has for the sake of gaining wealth divested himself of 
those elements m which happiness consists . Wall Street is my 
commentary—Bioadway ıs my commentary!” The slowness of 
honest gain, and the quickness of dishonest speculation, are dwelt 
upon at length “ One said to me, who had spent some forty yems in 
honest and ordinary toil ın commercial life, and who went into specu- 
lations duiing the war, ‘I have been all my life fumbling and blun- 
dering, and I have just learned how to make money, and now I can 
make just as much as I want ;’ and to-day he 1s a bankiupt—thank’ 
God” Money warps the conscience Money kills the sense of truth 

The moneyed man may lie and cheat, and society will applaud 

Only the poor need be virtuous The poor man who hes in tiymg to 
get uch, and fails, 1s a sorry knave “If aman gives his word and 
forfeits ıt, and goes under, you say it is a 11ghteous judgment on a 
liar: 1fa man gives his word and breaks ıt, and carnes off five hundred 
‘thousand dollarsin the operation, what do men say? They do not 
say anything!” Mr Beechei has noticed how soon those that will 
be rich at any hazards fall into hurtful lusts Temperate young men 
take to dimk The excitement of money-getting 1s too much for 
them They cannot bear the relapse “After every great operation 
they and then companions go down to the corner and have a good 
time there behind the scieen ,” and, as we all know, diinking leads to 
divers other lusts The love of money kuls natuwial affection “How 
often does the old man lmger unconsciously long—how do the chil- 
dren wait and wonder that he does not die. ‘Father is remarkably 
tough,’ says one ‘The old man will never give out,’ says another. 
Who is this old man? It 1s their own father, that reared them in 
their young days, and taught them the way of life. But he holds in 
his hands too tightly for them the purse-strings, and they are sitting 
about like so many vultures waiting for their victim to die, that they 
may pick his bones” What a te:rible picture of America is drawn 
in the following three brief sentences —“ Almost every crime that 
fills our jails has money at the bottom of it To-day the whole 
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Atlantic seaboard 1s covered with smugglnge—money. The whole 
, land 1s a pandemonium of swindling—money” Mı Beecher next 
þeas witness to the number o? suicides which take place in the com- 
meicial wold He also says that numbers are annually driven crazy 
by sudden gain or sudden loss, and adds, with a pardonable touch of 
malice, “It used to be 1aised up as an objection agamst 1evivals of 
religion that they set men crazy, that 1eligion addled then heads 

Ah! ten men go crazy after money where one goes crazy 1n 1eligious 
excitement, and yet nothing 1s said ın the papers about that” There 
are many men belonging to business circles m New York who “step 
out,” and what 1s the matte: l Softening of the biam “ Hardening 
of the heart 1s very apt to end in softening of the bain There are 
many whose business goads them on—whose troubles harass them to 
such an extent that some latent tendency mduced or inheuitéd 1s 
developed m them, and they become insane And shall nobody maik 
these thmgs? Is it enough to say of a man, ‘O, he is gone crazy’ ? 
Shall nobody say, How? Shall nobody take young men aside in the 
streets, and say, ‘ What is the matte: with that man ?’” 

It is not possible that preachmg of this searching kind should 
altogether fail of 1ts object Nor can we wonder that the young men 
flock to Mi Beeche: and listen intently to his strictures on Ameuican 
life and commerce, when every few minutes an image so vivid 1s pie- 
sented to them that they may well turn 10und or pee: into the an, 
expecting to see the form appear which has been conjured up by the 
orator to their mind’s eye “Young men, full flushed and conceited, 
copying these fatal examples, and seeing the victims go out at the 
othe: end of the street, say, ‘Behold! that man once contiolled the 
whole money market of New Yok’ There he goes—the old, con- 
ceited fellow He has buttoned up his coat by the only two buttons 
that are left, and he keeps his aims down, that you may not look 
through and see the white, the white seams that run up and down, 
and that he cannot brush out, neither can he brush off that thead- 
baie, waxy, oily look which he has, and he goes round, a poo, 
miserable imbecile!” Hogarth could not do much better than that 


Y —Polities. 


We are bound to say that, 1f Mr Beecher’s view of the commercial 
world is: dreary, his opm-:on of the poles world is not moze 
encouraging. 

His allusions to politicians are truly sine to English ears, and 
if things are really as bad as he 1epiesents them to be, and they are 
likely to be a little wose, if anything, ıt 1s difficult to see how any 
Government can go on, It 1s still more difficult to understand the lofty 
encomiums occasionally lavished by him upon a Constitution which 
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is declared to be nddled through and though with corruption But 
this 1s chatacte1istic of Mr Beecher. He has great bursts of enthu- 
siasm and gieat bursts of mdignation, and for the time a part stands 

~ forthe whole. All that can be said ıs, that American institutions 
may be- free and glonous, but they ae abommably corrupt The 
Senators are bought and sold, the Judges are bitbed Itus hinted 
that even the President ıs no bette: than the 1est,-or, what 1s almost 
woise, there 1s no particular reason why he should be . If a man 
wants to keep his hands clean, he had bette: keep away from 
politics. The bette: classes in America avowedly leave politics to 
the beasts of the people “Citizens that stay at home pay the 
expenses of politicians that go racketing about the countiy and 
doing nothing but mischief” 

The franchise may be a fine thing, but in Ameca we are told that | 
votes are purchasable, and aie mere quicksands, “and the Govern- 
ment built on them is built on quicksands, and cannot stand” Mr. 
Beecher at times seems almost to despan of his country. He does 
not think its institutions bad, but he finds the citizens to be | 
incoiigible “ Biibery and corruption,” he says, “the most profound, 
the most atiocious, and apparently mcieasing, 1s in ow. legislatures, 
and that is not the worst of it. It is known m every town and 
every county that the next legislature will be as bad as the one that 
went before ıt, and 1t ıs denounced. accordingly , and when the Re- 
publican goes down and the Democratic comes up it 1s just as bad, 
and vice vers, whichever party goes to Albany ıt ıs all the same 

\ Men are about alike after bemg dissolved ın that cauldion” Imagine 
any one discoursing of the Enghsh Parhament m simila tèms 
Suppose that Dean Stanley ın Westminster Abbey were to 1emark 
quite simply to a large evening congregation that the House of 
Commons was a den of thieves, that the Lords were hars to a man, 
that as for the Prime Minister, ıt didn’t much matter who he was, 
for the office would make the best man a knave ın a fortnight , that 
it was a notouous fact that the judge had taken bribes fiom both 
sides in the Tichboine case, and that a daily pape: of good position 
m a leading article had characterised the transaction as “smart” 
Yet these are the sort of things Mr Beecher declares are done in 
Ameca. The highest office ın the State seems to be contemptible 
ia his eyes Of Daniel Webster he says.—‘I mourn over him. I 
see how his gieat, variously endowed, mch life was a matter of 
self-denial for the poor, paltry office of the Piresidency,—an office 
that neyer makes a man great as we have many mstances to 
show, and which belitiles asgood many men that might have been 
great.” He speaks m no doubtful language of vast plans orgamsed 
in moneyed circles, by which “the highest magistrates are hurled 
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fiom their high duties, sacred laws destroyed, couits of justice eaten 
to the core by corruption ,” and yet in the following passage, which 
contains a giaceful compliment to England, we find the American 
Government extolled in a burst of enthusiasm in which its sins and 
the sins of the people who tolerate ıt seem blotted out —“ The 
growth of liberty ın England ıs one of the most important studies 
for a Christian philosopher I1egaizd no one feature of ow time as so 
striking as this, and no one event in our age 1s more striking than 
the fact of our great war, and the iesults of ıt m the development 
of the spirit of hberty, and of farth in ıt among the nations of the 
eaith No crowned head, not even the Czar himself, could 
‘have put a million along a base of a thousand miles, and sustained 
them with ever-growing strength through four years of war. No 
exchequer of any monarch could eve: stand the diain to which the 
tieasury of this Government was subjected, and which was supplied 
by the taxation and labour of a fiee people All Europe predicted 
ow bankiuptcy—my own ears heard ıt Manchester, and Liverpool, 
and London said to me, Oh, your money 1s but paper, besides you 
ale only a demociacy, and what 1s pioperty ın a democracy? Do you 
suppose your people will bear taxation? I said to them, ‘There 1s 
no people on earth that will bear such taxation as a people that tax 
themselves Your Government comes down to your people, and 
they do not lıke it, and they do not like to be taxed to support it, 
and the life of your Government depends on light taxes, but our 
people do hke then Government, and are willing to be taxed, and 
heavily taxed, 1f necessary, for 1ts support Oul Government 1epre- 
sents the hving wants and the present judgment of our people, and 
they shimk from no self-sacirfice that may be 1equued for its 
preservation ’” 

The last statement about England ıs obviously untrue The 
Enghsh lke their Government as much as the Amenicans hke thens, 
and a good deal more than the Southern Amenicans like the Northern 
The English tax themselves just as much as the Americans tax them- 
selves For years there never has been any difficulty m raising 
taxes, and if they were twice as heavy they would still be 1aised 
The Englishman pays and giumbles, and practically the American 
does the same, but to speak of a Government that ıs “rotten to the 
core,” and “ bult upon the quicksand of corrupt votes,” as rep1esent- 
ing the “living wants and the piesent judgment of the people,” 1s 
to depreciate the wants of the people and to cast a serious slu 
upon then judgment. Foreign politics aie vot Mr. Beeche’s strong 
point, but he has taken a most active and honourable pait in the 
policy of his own country For years he has stood out manfully im 
- the teeth of public opmion against slavery—-more than any one 
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man he has contributed to 1ts downfall. When the great struggle 
between North and South came on, Mı Beecher sent his sons to the 
war, and never ceased to pieach the duty of bemg faithful to what 
he considered to be the great cause even unto death Could he 
have helped that cause bette. by turning soldier, he would doubtless 
have gone to the war himself, but he knows as well as any man in | 
the United States that his strength 1s to sit still, or rathei'to stand 
where he is, in Plymouth pulpit,and send out winged words thioughout 
the length and bieadth of the land In view of the part which he 
took against slavery, ıt would not be too much to call him the 
American Wilberforce 

~ We would willingly follow Mı Ward Beecher farther ın connection 
with politics His sermon on “The Moral Theory of Civil Liberty” 
shows a thorough acquaintance with the writings of Mr Mill and all 
the ablest modern philosopheis the theory of Representative Go- 
vernment has seldom been more eloquently set forth than in that, 
sermon (11 285) $ 


VI —Foreign Countries. 


His strictures and encomiums upon foreign countes, though not 
always just, are full of pomt, and often very amusing as, for ım- 
stance, when, durme his stay in England, he enters an inn and finds 
several Scotchmen gravely taking then whisky and water in solemn 
silence, piepaiatory to going to bed, the whole performance is unm- 
telhgible tohim He understands sociable dimking and conviviality, 
but this sort of morose sober diinking beats hım , one after another, 
having finished his tumbler or tumbleis, rises and walks off silently 
to bed, leavmg the Amenican observe: to wonder at manners and 
customs so opposed to those of the gieat Republic, upon which the 
sun never sets, and, we may add, in which the tongue is never 
silent 

The German beei-gaidens delight him, although perhaps there is 
a little too much of that washy mixture, called “beer” by courtesy, 
absorbed there, but then it 1s washy, and so does not do so much 
harm , but to see laige families, father, mother, children, cousins, 
fiends, all enjoying themselves sociably together—this 1s quite in 
Mr Beecher’s line, and he sighs, as some Englishmen sigh, for some 
such respectable public places of amusement for the middle dnd 
lower orders After all, “non cui vis,” &c, 1s 1b given to be always 
going out to the Ciystal Palace? It takes money to go there, and 
it takes money to get back We want beer-gaidens with good bands 
nearer home—a good many of them, instead of so many pubhc- 
houses , there should be some such nice place as the old Marylebone 
Gardens, which Handel and the respectable clergy were not above 
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frequenting There should be one or two to every district, lıke Bays- 
water, Marylebone, Islington, and decent folk ought to be able to go 
there with then wives and families fo. an hou: or two on summer 
evenings and half holidays There ıs absolutely nowhere for people 
to go m Londonin a quiet sociable way, no places except music halls, 
theaties, the parks, and the stieets 

Theie 1s one curious circumstance which it 1s just worth while to 
allude to Mi Beechei seems less up in the poets, British o1 Amex- 
can, than any man of equal culture we eve: remember to have met 
with In the six volumes of Sermons before us, there is haidly 
a quotation or a poetical allusion. We get a hymn or two, and we 
get ample tiibute paid to the worth of poetry, but the poetry ıs 
absent 1t does not come naturally to him No one will maintain that 
his subject-matter excludes i1t—his subject-matter invites ıt An 
edition of Mi Beecher annotated from the poets, after the fashion 
of the classics, would be an easy work to compile , but Mr Beecher is 
not likely to contribute much to ıt 

Are we to conclude that om preacher cares nothing for the 
poets, or has not 1ead them? By no means, but ıt 1s hkely that, like 
many most successful orators, he has a strong 1epugnance to commit 
anything to memory On this point he remarks significantly enough 
“ As long as a man thinks of what he 1s going to say, he cannot be a 
public speaker. Hus speakıng must get ahead of him, and he must 
go on behind ıt and find out what he has said, as 1t were That ıs 
the sensation that he has” 


Canclusion. 


In conclusion, we must confess that we have not done justice to Mr ` 
Beecher’s eloquence It ıs rmpossible to do so without quoting at 
very great length Whole pages sometimes prepare the listene: foi a 
sentence which ıs destined in that connection never to leave the 
memory, but which, if isolated, would fall still-boin 

However, as we have come to the close, we may well be pardoned 
for presenting the reader with three closing passages characteuistic of, 
Mr Beecher m three of his many powerful moods 

The first ıs Beecher 1ugged, and forcible, and Spugeonesque — 


“ How ıs ıt, brother? I do not ask you whether you like the cup which 
you are now drinkmg, but look back twenty years .... What has 
made you so versatile? What has made you so patient? What has made 
you so bioad, so deep, so nch? God put pickaxes mto you, though you did 
not hkeit He dug wells of salvation ın you He took you im his strong 
hand, and shook you by his north wind, and 1olled you im his snows, and 
fed you with the coarsest food, and clothed you in the coarsest raiment, and 
beat you as a flail beats gram till the straw is gone, and the wheat 1s left 
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And you are what you are by the giace of God’s providence, many of you 
By fire, by anvil-stiokes, by the hammer that breaks the fimty 1ock, 
God played mmer, and blasted you out of the 10ck, and then He played 
stampe: and ciushed you, and then he played smelte: and melted you, and 

oo you ate gold fiee fiom the rock, by the grace of God’s severity to you” 
1 24), 


The next quotation is Mr. Beecher in one of his most delicate 
and poetic fights — 


“Ts it because seeds have faled m the south that birds begin to flock 
north? Is it because summer has ceased to warm the fields there that they 
are flying hither? Nea the time appomted of God for then migration the 
buds begin with their peculiar mstincts to yearn and long, and they abstain 
from then wonted food, till by and by, at a given signal, they lift them- 
selves up, and move in throngs through the an toward the land where there 
Is @ new summer i 

“Now God breathes a spuitual migratory mstimct into the hearts of 


men Not because they ae not well off here, not because they would be. 


unclothed , but because beyond and above them there 1s somethmg better 
and nobler than this life. They long for perfectness” (Heaton, 1 286 ) 


We observed that Mr Beecher could be stately on occasion, and 
that at times the majesty of his rhythm had quite a Shakspeaiian 


ring about ıt We might select many passages in illustiation of 


this, the following must suffice, 1t closes a fine sermon on “Self-con- 
trol possible to all ” 

“Now they do it to obtain a conuptible crown, but we an 
mcoiruptible,” and the two garlands are then, for the last time, as it 
were, held up before us, whilst we aie called upon to contiast once 
more the runners im the earthly and the heavenly arena — 


“While yet they hive, the leaves giow sear upon then brow The very 
footsteps with which they sound the dance, shake down these withered 
leaves , and they are disciowned in the very weaimg of then crowns But 
around about ou heads that follow Chiist mvisible leaves there are , or if 
- they are visible, men call them thorns, as they should be called, since we 
follow Him that wore them ; but as the angels behold them, they are those 
impe1ishable flowers—that amaranth which never blossoms to fade or to 
fal And our ciown shall be bight when the stais have gone, and the sun 
has forgotten to shme !” @ 94.) 


We need only add that the four volumes of Sermons quoted from 
aie “Four Senes,” issued by J B Ford and Company, New York, 


1871, besides these we have had. before us Vols I and II, issued by 


Heaton and Son, Paternoster Row, London. ‘ 

Fo» the benefit of any readers who propose to contmue for them- 
selves the study here commenced of Mı Ward Beecher, we subjoin a 
short hst of the most remarkable sermons in the above volumes — 

Ford and Co Semesf “Pilate and his Modern Imitators,” 


4 


“The Love of Money,” “Sphere of the Chistian Muster,” - 
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“Morality the Basis of Piety” Series II + “The Right and the 
Wrong Way of giving Pleasure,” “The Moral Theory of Civil Liberty,” 
“The Apostolic Theory of Pieachmg”- Series IUT “Paul and 
Demetrius,” “Coming to Oneself,” “Fragments ,of Instruction,” 
“Spuitual Blindness” Series IV “Night and Darkness,” “Law of 
Hereditary Influence ” ; 

Heaton and Co. .Vol J. “The Holy Sciiptures,” “ Vicarious 
Suffering,” “ The Indwelling of God,” “ Divine Visitations” Vol JT 
“The Earnest of an Inheuitance,” “Evl Communications corrupt 
Good Manners,” 

We do not wish to cast any slur on the other se:mons by pommting 
out these Mr Beecher, by the testimony of his own congregation, 1s 
remarkably even One ıs always suie of a good semon, and looking 
back upon our survey, we must admit that the volumes before us 
richly deserve the amount of attention which we have bestowed upon 
them 

H R HAwEIS 









THE STATE: THE GOVERNMENT AND SCIENTIFIC 
MORALITY. 


/ 


Thoughts on Goreanment By ARTHUR HELPS 
Social Statics By HERBFRT SPENCER Z 
Ove; -Legislation By the same : 
Reltway Morals and Railway Pohcy By the same 
Specralsed Adminstration By thesame (Fortmghily Review ) 
Administ ative Nihilism By Proressorn Huxtey (The same) 
; The New Attach on Toleratien By Hrirw TAYLOR (The same } 
The Ren of Law ain Pohtics By the DUKE or ARGYLL 
Fos Clangesa By Joun RUSKIN 
The Sphere and Duties of Government By WILBEELM Yon Huwsoipr 


N the Fortmightly Review for November, 1871, Piofessor Huxley 
printed, as an article, with the title of “Admunistrative 
Nihilism,” an address which he had delivered at Bnmingham to the 
Members of the Midland Institute m October The greater part of 
this Address cohsisted of an attack upon that theory of the duties of 
Government (the words State and Government are used by the 
learned professor interchangeably, but I propose to sist upon a dis- 
tinction) which makes “the prope: form of government . i 
an astynomocracy, o1 police government” Piıofessor Huxley has so 
much malicious humour that he might almost be suspected of having 
put this Greek compound in the front for the express purpose of 
creating a prejudice in the épicver mind—only that the éprcrer 
hardly reads either Mr Herbert Spence: or hım We can, however, 
well conceive the indignation of a fiee-born Buton at bemg told that 
an attempt was contemplated by a set of doctrunaires to get him 
governed “neither by a monarchy, nor an austocracy, but by 
an astynomocracy, or police government” It may safely be 
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asserted that the brief 1epoits of this Address which ‘found their 
way to the lower and far more numerous sections of the politically 
enfianchised were loosely understood by them to mean that certain 
philosophers advocated as the best system of government a sweeping 
despotism of their natural enemies “the Bobbies,” especially as 
Professo. Huxley added that the astynomociatic theory forbade the 
spending of publc money upon parks, or pleasute-giounds, or 
libiazies, o1 the spending of a sixpence upon the relief of starvation 
Against a doctiine bianded with such a name and desciibed 1m such 
terms an easy victory awaited Professor Huxley’s own fiust-prineiple, 
adopted fiom Locke, that “the end of Government 1s the good of 
mankind” Not five peisons, perhaps, in any given thousand would 
be able to emticize this “noblest, biefest formula ,” and m fact 
nothing would be moie assured than the tizumph of the argument 
as thus stated 
In an article in the Decembei number of the same peziodical, Mi 

Herbert Spencer, under the heading “Specialized Administration,” 
explained and (in my opinion) partly justified his own well-known 
opinions on these questions, and added this — 


“I have greatly regretted to see Professo. Huxley stiengthening, by his 
deserved high authority, a school of politicians who can scarcely be held to 
need strengthening—then opponents being so few ‘That [he] should have 
come to [such] conclusions will be discomagmg to the small number who 
have reached opposite conclusions I greatly remet this avowed 
antagonism of Professor Huxley to a general political doctiine with which 
I am identified ” 


` I also 1egiet that Professor Huxley should have delivered and 1e- 
punted that Addiess, especially in the piesent position of publ 
affans, but as his avowed political doctiine 1s implicitly contained in 
his general ethical doctrine (which 1s to be very easily gathered fiom 
his other speeches 01 wiitings) nobody could be surpiised at the posi- 
tion he took up nor is ıt easy to condemn his policy, unless we lay 
it down that every man ought to abstain, out of chivaly, from 
attackimg theories which are understood to have only a small follow- 
ing, though he firmly believes those theories to be mischievous But 
I have also regretted to find Mr Herbeit Spencer, holding the unique 
and very eminent place as a gieat thinke: which he does in fact hold, 
expressing his regret in any such terms as I have quoted It 
would take a good many Addresses and Review articles to discou- 
1age some of us even if the wiitings of Mi Herbert Spencer did 
not, as they do, contain as to these matteis an arsenal of argument 
and illustration never surpassed for 1ange and force, 1f ever equalled, 
1n the history of philosophy It would, for one thing, be a great point 
gained if this attack upon Astynomocracy (—piay, let us retain a 
YOL XIX. LL 
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word which 1s so much better than Mesopotamia, even though 
it be mappropriate) should induce Mi Spencer to change the order 
of the published piogiamme of his contemplated philosophical 
writings so fai as to give the world ın a definite, compact shape, that 
doctrine of Sociology which came so very low down m the list as it 
stood Indeed, ın the article in the Fortnightly Review he has dis- 
counted a part of the exposition, and has done so with his usual luci- 
dity of method and amazing force and 1ange of illustration 

But, besides this, are we quite sure that the outlook of the 
“general political doctime with which” Mr Spencer 1s “identified” 
1s at this moment so very inauspicious? I thmk not In some parts, 
a light bieeze has been giowmg and gathering to which all who ate 
identified with the same general political doctrine may well spiead 
their sails with a little hope. Besides this, mm politics—and surely in 
many other things, though Mı Spence: does not give the French pro- 
verb its wider application—1t 1s the unexpected which always happens 
Of this we have lately had some startling illustrations The Franco- 
Geiman war itself was almost “expected ” from year to year, and 
military men in general believed the German arms would be victo- 
rious, but the whole extent of then victory and the other issues of the 
war no human bemg could have contemplated Anything moie 
unlikely than the sudden and disgiaceful clamom for the creation of 
a universal citizen a1my—ain other words for constituting the Govern- 
ment a sort of monste1 press-gang—could scarcely have been thought 
of m this country and in the midst of (what are called) fiee institu- 
tions Yet ıt happened Take, again, the Republican movement 
It has been said, and plausibly, that Republicanism is put back in 
England for half acentmy And what didit? An mvisible bieath 
of masm that sent one single human creature to a sick bed Some- 
thing quite as small and quite as incalculable may at any hom 
modify the movements of,,political opmion im this countiy, and 
twenty yeas hence may see the “general political doctrine” which 
Professor Huxley opposes the dominant doctrine of the time The 
present look-out in America, in Great Britain, and on the Continent, 
is unfavourable enough—nay, desperate m some particulars, but 
we need not be dismayed ,—for all things are possible to the god ' 
To-morrow. l 


What I shall now beg leave to say ın relation to the “ general 
political doctrine” in question, I will open by a few extracts, which 
will lead up to the question whether we have yet got a clear issue 


In Professor Huxley’s papei, “Admunistiative Nihilism,” occurs 
the following sentence — i 


“The higher the state of civilization, the more completely do the actions 
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of one membe: of the social body mfluence all the rest, and less possible is 
it‘for any one man to do a wrong thing, without interfermg, more or less, 
with the fieedom of all his fellow-citizens,” 


Requesting the reader to bem m mind, m passing, the equivocation 
which for the purposes of this discussion may lurk under the words 
“wrong thing,’ I will pass on to an expression of opinion, fiom 
anothe: source, upon the same question Mi Aithui Helps, in his 
“Thoughts wpon Government,” has this passage, which occurs at 
page 19, at the opening of the second chapter, which 1s entitled, 
“Government not less, but moie wanted, as Civilization advances” 
These are the words — 


“ It is an opinion of some people, but, as I contend, a wrong and delusive 
opinion, that, as civilization advances, there will be less and less need for 
government I mamta, on the contiary, that there will be mote and 
more need- [For] it 1s a melancholy fact that civilization is mostly attended 
by complication And, moreover, ıt 1s attended by a dimmution of power, 
as 1egards individual effort ” 


Here, again, I mteiupt the couse of meire quotation to observe 
that there may exist some equivocation in the use of the word 
“oovernment ” in this last passage Mr Helps proceeds to illustrate 
his meaning by concrete cases, and mstances water-supply Now it 
is clear that, abstiactly, there can be no"moie 1eason against ten 
thousand people in a city agreeing upon ceitain 1eguiations for pro- 
cuuing and using a supply of water with mutual, regaid to each 
other’s convenience, than against any ten people stranded on a lone 
island domg the same kind of thing Supposing the agieement as to 
method to be absolute, the obvious rule, volente non fit engurra, 
applies, and, as any one who, without just cause, afterwards broke 
the agieement would be simply m the position of a man who refused 
to pay his butcher’s bill, 2e, would be just guilty of a beach of con- 
tiact, 1t might be ught for the remainmg paities to the contract to 
inflict any penalty that had previously been agieed upon between 
the contiactois 

One moie remark, applymg to Mr Helps’s mstances, may at this 
stage be necessary In the case of an incorporated company for the 
supply of water or aitificial hght, the government ıs an actual patty 
to the contract, standing abstiactly m the position of a paid official, 
bound to enfoice the terms of that contract if any of the con- 
taactois prove negligent of them to the wywy of the 1est Whether, 
in cases of “incorporation,” the part assigned to the government 1s 
more, o1 less, o1 ın any way, other than ıt should be, 1s another ques- 
tion And whether a government should take an imitiative upon 
itself in such a matter as that of water-supply 1s another question 
still, 

LE 2 ` 
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But, to continue the extracts , Let us pass to the article m the 
Fortnightly Review ın which Mr Herbert Spencer comes fo1waid to 
explain (with reference and partly ın answer to Piofesso. Huxley’s 
paper) his own often-stated opinions in thèse matters In the first 
place, Mi Spencer’s article 1s entitled “ Specialized Admunistration ,” 
which carnes with 1t a very plain meaning And he emphasizes, by 
using italics, the following sentence — 


“Tt ıs a law universally ulustrated by organizations of every kind that 
m proportion as there ıs to be efficiency, there must be specialization, 
both of structme and function—specialization which implies accompanying 
lamitation ” "4 ` 


And he lays ıt down as essential that— 


‘The entue aggieoate of mdividuals, acting through the legislative 
and executive as its agents, should put upon each mdividual, and gioup 
of mdividuals, the 1estiamts needful to prevent aggression, duect and 
mdnect ” 


Now, let us quote from Wilhelm Von Humboldt a passage selected 
by Mr Helps as justifymmg his own view Von Humboldt says — 


“The State, indeed, should ın no wise provide fo. the positive welfare 
of the citizens,—theiefore also not for their life and health,—unless indeed 
these are endangered by the actions of others—but certamly for their 
security Only m so far as this secunty itself may suffer, forasmuch as 
jiaud takes advantage of zgndr ance, could such supervision come within the 
sphere of action of the State ” 


The italics are those of Mr Helps himself 

I will make m this place only one more quotation, which shall be 
from an anonymous article wiitten m a newspaper and necessanly in 
great haste, immediately upon the appearance of the ordinary brief 
1epoits of Professo: Huxley's address — 


“ Professor. Huxley took occasion to observe that he did not agree with 
those who regarded police as the sole function of Government, and he went 
oly tO say, Supposmg him correctly reported; that the encouragement of 
science, among othe: matters, lay distinctly with the province of Govern- 
ment We shall not here discuss the question so fai as 1t 1elates to science , 
but it is obvious to remark that, if all the members of a State, without 
exception, agreed in the propriety of a vote of money for scientific pu poses, 
or if a certain majority agreed m its propriety, there being a distinct com- 
pact that such a majouity should always hold the decidmg power, no wyustice 
vould possibly be done to any living adult member of the community [The 
abstract piopuety of a vote of public money for encowaging science is 
another matte: | The difficulty m such matters anses when you have a 
Government that is not tiuly representative of the State 
Nobody that we know of affirms, or ever did affim, that a Government 
never should, under any cucnmstances whatever, take upon itself other 
than purely police duties . . . Ie must be observed, too, that the ofree of 
a constable widens as life widens, and refines as our needs and risks refine In 


a city like London or Glasgow it 1s as much a matter of just and fan police 
; 
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mter ference to prevent a man’s going where he pleases with smallpox upon 
him as to prevent his going where he pleases tipsy with a loaded gun in his 
hand To say, as numbeis will be ieady to say, that the supp es- 
sion of bad preaching or bad novels lies within the province of a Govern- 
ment, and that the only reason why we cannot now deal with such evils 15 
the lack of unanimity among those who are the ultimate depositaues of 
power, 1s to assert im indnect language the absolute 1ight of the stiong 
over the weak, to justify every persecution that ever was waged, and thiow 
things back mto anarchy ; The only ground, for example, upon 
which compulsory education, supported by a general tax, could be justified, _ 
is that hfe has grown so that without a certain amount of knowledge no 
human being 1s a safe citizen ” 


The reader will make bis own guess at the wiite: of these para- 
giaphs They will complete my extracts 

And now let us see how we stand 

Mi Spencer, Wilhelm Von Humboldt, and—longo wntervatlo—the 
wite last quoted, are dead against what is usually called “paternal 
government,” and emphatically committed to the doctune that the 
sphere of government proper, is hmited to the enforcing of ughts~ 
Professor Huxley and Mi Arthui Helps are opposed to this view of 
the functions of a Government Yet, all five of these writers me 
found using, without conceit, the same langnage as to “ specialized 
administiation” And then Mr. Helps, quoting Von Humboldt, pits, 
so to speak, Von Humboldt’s own words (quoted above) against the 
principle Von Humboldt lays down 

It ıs ceitain, then, that we have not yet got a clear issue On the 
one hand we have certain wiiteis who oppose “paternal govern- 
ment,” making certain statemenis as essential paits of their doctrine 
On the othe:,:Mi Helps, who advocates ‘ paternal government,” 
quotes those very stateménts as fatal to the first puncıple of the 
wiiters on the other side of the question A moie confused state of 
things could haidly be magined The remarks that follow will be 
devoted mainly to an attempt to clea: up the issue, but a rapid, 
elliptical (not essentially incomplete) argument will almost neces- 
sauily run through them 


Let us, however, begin by an endeavoui to cléai still a little more 
of the ground In the first place, we all know the exceeding difh- 
culty of getting attended to in these matters It was only the other 
day that I saw, in a “Liberal” newspapei,1n an article upon a question 
of pue pineiple, this 1emaik —“ The fist question asked by 
Englishmen will be, whethe: any injustice of this kind 1s likely to 
ause under the Act” No doubt this is tue, but scientific morality 
1s not concerned with the fist question that Englishmen aie likely to 


* I use this lage phrase, because ıt will cover defensive war, as well as civil 
matters whi. what 1s called “the Statz ” 
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ask upon points of practice. Upon this very point the utmost confu- 
sion of thought prevails It is certain that some degree of impetfec- 
tion of expression and of working must attach to every human law, 
but this 1s constantly thrown ın our teeth as a justification of what 
are called compiomises when first piinciples are at stake “ Nothing 
human ıs perfect, we must give and take; bear and forbear” The 
answer 1s, Quis negavit? But what scientific morality asks concern- 
ing a law is, not -whether it will “wok,” but whether it is or 1s not 
so fiamed as necessarily to lead to injustice, supposing it to be 
worked with the very utmost exactitude If ıt be so framed, it 1s 
intoleiable, ıs ın itself a cume, though not a single “ practical” 
inconvenience should have been pioved in its working In the dis- 
cussions upon the Education Act we were told, even to weaiiness, 
that the religious difficulty would vanish upon trial, and only a very 
few publicists, who could scarcely make thei voices even heard, had- 
the coulage or the consistency to maintain the contrary, though facts 
have proved the contiary to be the truth The whole argument of 
the friends of compiomise was, ın fact, simply this, “Put on the 
_ Screw, and you will see what you will see” But we knew all this 
before We knew, and know, that 1f you will only back any rule or 
law whateve1 with penalties, and give ıt certain advantages of a 
social and pecunialy kind, ıt will piobably, almost ceitaimly, “ work ” 
But what does this mean, put into plam, biutal English? Why, 
simply, that you may do anything you please with the majority of 
mankind, because they aie dull, idle, tied to vested interests, and 
only half conscientious 
' It 1s, indeed, too plain to be argued that all talk of this kind ıs 
only a roundabout iepetition of the old dictum that you may do 
whatever evil you please, ın order that good may come Nor, ın 
saying this, do I assume any code of morals whatever We have a 
melancholy illustration 1eady to ou hand in the arguments used by 
Mr Gladstone and others ın the question of certain Acts of Parlament 
which bear a veiy nauseous name Here indeed, though inexonably 
opposed to these Acts, I have the misfortune to be as much at war 
with the fgenerality of the opponents as with the fiends of the 
obnoxious law I take my stand, with Mi Herbert Spencer and Mh. 
Mill (though the latter ıs, m my opion, inconsistent, as a Utih- 
tarian, with himself*) upon giounds which utterly foreclose even the 
discussion of the Acts as they stood The case was,,as lawyeis say, 
“unaiguable” To us, of the Left, ıt was simply idle to.say, as Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr Biuce did, that they would be guided by the 
evidence produced before the Commission, and piopose thé repeal of 


* Not exclusively in this case, howeve: Mr Mull, as has been ‘repeatedly argued, : 
is profoundly, nobly inconsistent with himself ın his treatment of moral questions 
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the Acts, if ıt was proved that they led to immoial consequences It 
needed no Commission and no evidence to prove that if you seize by 
force a ceitain number of sick people and cure them, you so far do 
good , o, that, af you follow that up by putting them unde: good 
moral influences, you, so far, do good again Again, we say, gues 
negant? But, next we say,—what then? For, first, though least, 
no induction of this kind possible to any Commission or series of, 
Commissions could establish a case of final preponderance of good 
1csults over. bad And, secondly (which 1s the main point), we say 
that all legislation of this oder violates necessary fist principles, and 
13 therefore unaiguable It is perfectly conceivable that some one 
should hold ıt proved that the best thing he could do for some- 
body else’s welfare-in this world with the next, and also for the 
good of society, would be to knock him on the head But ıs 
that an arguable matte: 2? Or, if, ın some fit of madness, Parlament 
had passed a law compelling women to acquiesce ın polygamy oi 
polyandiy, would it be reasonable to appoint a Commission, and 
announce, in reply to remonstrants, that if the Commissioners 
reported against the moral consequences of the Act, ıt should be 
reconsidered? Yet this 1s putting the case but weakly For we 
on the Left, contend that while it is an arguable proposition that 
either polygamy or polyandry voluntanly adopted by all the parties 
concerned would be utterly without the pale of goveinmental intet- 
ference, there ale no cases conceivable in which ıt could be lawful to 
pass some of the compulsory provisions of ceitain Acts , and no cases 
conceivable m which it could be lawful to tax a Jew or a Secularist 
for getting the New Testament read We say—and so far Piofessor 
Huxley has accurately understood us-—-we say these things are in 
themselves and for ever unarguable, and that any amount of 1esist- 
ance to a law which justifies them ıs certamly permissible, and 
might possibly be a duty 

There ıs a well-known passage in Dr Newman’s “ Apologia,” xn 
which he says ıb ıs the “Catholic” doctrine that ıt would be better 
foi all the millions on the face of the earth to die ın extiemest agony 
than that a sin should be committed This is the only kmd of basis 
on which any question of principle can possibly be discussed. 

It is with regiet, though not with surprise, that I find Ma Helps, 
in his book (which 1s mainly addiessed to what I should call policy), 
adopts the usual course of finding positive advantages m cetan 
qualities of the Enghsh people which, 1f words are to carry any 
definite value at all, can only be reckoned 1elatively advantageous 
It was an advantage to the bad fiddler that as his “stopping” was 
wrong, his stings also should be compensatingly out of tune, so that 
between the two wiongs a sort of mght was stiuck out, but if 1t 


an 
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would not have been better that both his stings and his stopping 
should be nght, we had better cease to define language at all Only 
the othe: might, Mr Gladstone 1epeated the old discovery that 
gover nment by party 1s a wonderfully good thing The true po- 
position would be that, while under the cucumstances ıt has its 
advantages, ıt 1s a most serous obstacle to Improvement, and a very 
demoralisimg thing too Here, again, we have Mr Helps compli- 
menting the English people in the strongest language upon their 
“horror of pressing any doctrine to its extremes We abjure,” he 
proceeds, “pure science in common life and politics, and are never 
fascinated by the desne for completeness Our proceedings 
ale often very 1agged at the edges, and we really like this ragged- 
mess” Self-congiatulation could scarcely go lowe. Thuis 1s just 
finding a guiding-star of hope for humanity m the fact that most 
people, bemg rather dull and unconscientious than otherwise, are of 
opinion, as George Elot puts it, that though the 1adu. of a ceucle 
have a tendency to be equal, the spnit of geometiy may be pushed 
too far It 1s clearly advantageous that the laxity of the average 
mind happens to come in now and then to pievent its attempting too 
much in the way of putting principles into practice, and it 1s a 
decided advantage for minorities that majorities have too little faith 
in their own principles of action to use them eneigetically But to 
push the case an inch farther 1s to congiatulate a marmer on his 
“horror of pressing to its extreme the doctiime” that he must be 
guided by his compass and his charts ın the direction he takes 

But Mr Helps has one paragraph which excites almost more sui- 
puse than regict He positively declares, on pages 10 and 11, that 
in Britain a man may be in “a mmouity of one,” and yet “ not be m0 
any perl fiom persecution” Surely a more courageous statement 
never was made by any man of the world who was “also a thinker 
With very recent events before us we cannot even affirm that a man 
1s not fiequently ın peul of hfe or limb in these islands simply for 
expressing obnoxious opmions Did Mı Helps ever hear such names 
as Muiphy,* Dilke, and Odger? Thasten to add that I am no friend 
to any Republican agitation, and blush with shame for such discus- 
sions as those upon the use the Queen makes of Ler mcome, and the 


* The case of the coarse and troublesome agitator, Murphy, was a disgrace to a 
fiee country He had a perfect ught to say whatever he pleased short of personal 
slander, and 1f anyone, Romanist 01 not, did not see that 42s duty was to keep his 
hands off, he ought to have been taught the lesson, by fine or imprisonment The 
instance is much in pomt here, for 1b furnishes a, concise illustration of the confused 
ideas that exist as to the duty of a Government Most people, mceluding journalists, 
really seemed to think 1t was the duty of the Government to put down Muiphy But, 
siding as I do with Mr Spencer and Baron Humboldt ın such matters, I venture to 
say it was the duty of the Government to protect kem, and to punish nioters 
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dowry of the Piincess Louise Bat, having said this, let me ask 
whether ıt 1s possible Mı Helps can be ignorant of such facts as I am 
going to mention I say, then, ıt is fact, and known fact, that so 
strong is the force of social and the 1isk of political, and othe1wise 
physical persecution ım this countiy, that it takes weary yeais of 
laborious and self-restiamed piopagandist labour before new opinion 
1s allowed even to creep into sight I say, itis a fact that the mere 
holding of exceptional opinion is dangerous in Britain, and that not 
one hundiedth part of the exceptional opinion that 1s actually held 
upon public questions dares to find its way to the front The 
severest part of my own labour as a publicist has always been spent 
ovei the ait of not saying things , and it has been and 1s the case with 
hundeds of publicists of moe mmpoitance than myself And one 
gieat ieason for this state of things is that the Government while it 
exhausts its force ın doing heaps of facts which ate outside of its 
piovince and placing 1estrictions where none should exist, se1tously 
neglects 1ts plain duties of the negatively contiolling kind 

Mr Helps quotes Goethe as saying that “all gieatness and good 
sense me found in the minority,” and not only condemns it as “a 
fanciful notion,” but actually thinks he has pioved that “the maxim 
1s entnely conditional’ when le has obseived that fiee-tiade as a 
doctrine was once in a minouty but ıs now ina majority But what 
sort of answeris that? Of couse, a1emaik like Goethe’s, made 1n con- 
versation, must be 1ead with allowance, if necessary , but the final 
meaning stands in need of no allowance whateve: Even im the 
matte: of free-trade, and other such things, the “good sense ” 1s still, 
as Goethe said, “to be found in the minority , for six-tenths or more 
of the tradeis of Biztam would have sided with the very sangume 
deputation that waited on Mi Lowe the othe: day to get certain 
co-operative stores peisecuted if it could But that is not the final, 
essential point The Best Thing ıs not only, of necessity, ın a per- 
petual minouty, but ın a perpetual minoity of one Tree-tiade 
being secured, the point of departure for progiess has shifted, and the 
battle of the few agaist the many begins again upon some other 
question If I had not read with my own eyes Mi Helps’s citicism 
I should have thought that nothing was more incontestable upon a 
general survey of life, politics included, than that ıt was, so to put ıt, 
the hydrostatic paradox ove: again—the diop of the “ good ” balancing 
the ımmense waters of the questionable The parallel is of couse 
not on all fours, and thank Heaven the “good” maintains in some 
sort, a winning fight, but how—Heaven only knows! 

To pass to Professor Huxley, and still to contimue clearmg the 
ground by indirect discussion Mi Herbert Spencer has, avowedly, 
forborne, fo. reasons stated, to criticise the learned professor in detail. 
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It seems to me that the armour of the latte: 1s wide open at thiee 
points which aie susceptible of the casual treatment which 1s all this 
article can affor.d—tieatment which is yet designed never to lose 
sight of the pimeiples m question A fomth point I defer . 
" ‘In answer to some of those arguments from ultimate consequences, 
which have been ufged by Mi’ Spencer and others against every form 
of government interference of what 1s loosely, but sufficiently called 
the “paternal” kind, Piofessor Huxley takes the case of a man’s 
habibty to over-eat himself What hesays might be bnefly put thus . 
-——Gentlemen of the Astynomociatic School, you uige that if the 
Government is bound to overlook a boy’s schooling, it 1s equally 
bound to follow his fathe: and mother into the whole of their hfe, by 
mght and by day, to control then eating, their dimking, and a gieat 
deal more besides But really, gentlemen, cannot a Government 
know when to stop? It would be as peitinent to aigue that a man 
ought never to dine because he is hable to over-eat himself Let hım 
stop eating when he has had enough 
But there 1s an obvious paialogism here The man dining is no 
parallel case What 1s wanted is a case m which ıt should be proved 
certain that one person could 1egulate compulsouly the eating and ` 
diinking of anothe: without ever doing him the smallest ınjury. 
Neither ıs ıt conclusive to reply that, take which view we may, we 
may be pushed into dilemmas of practice We may But this kind 
of answe1 1s essentially a repetition of the argument from compensation, 
which I have quoted from Mi Helps, and which 1s so very commonly 
put to awiong use We cannot do all we ought Tiue But we 
can 1efram fiom-domg anything we ought not todo And that, in 
truth, ıs the whole case in a nutshell Because it 1s certam we.may do 
some injustice 0. make some eros, start from what data we please, 
does 1t follow that one set of datais as good as another 2” Above all, 
does ıt follow that we must abandon the direct guidance of first piin- 
cıples for the induect clues of empnicism? Nobody tells a boy over 
his Euclid that his compasses will make a perfect circle, that with 
his pencil and his T square he can make tiue 1ght angles, or that 
he will ever actually bag a “pomt” But all proof asswmes the 
strict accuracy of the data, and though the mechanist knows that 
he must allow for fiction, he assumes the strict accuracy and true 
applicability of certain laws In like manne, we Astynomocratical 
people know very well that we may meet with puzzling cases—qurs 
negavit? But, fo. all that, we thmk we can, by the hght of fist 
puneiples, pronounce positive decisions For example if a man 
wilfully maims or starves lis child, we say the Government should 
punish him But if a Peculiai-People father refuses to send for a 
doctor to his child, and has him anomted by an elder instead, we 
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say the Government has no more nght to punish that father than it 
has to pumsh one who has his child treated with homeopathic 
globules—which, ın the opinion of most people, are just as effective 
as an elder’s oil would be ‘Then, when we come to the case of the 
Welsh fasting-girl, we admit that 1t seems to le upon the bordeiland 
It is perplexing Yet, we basten to add, it would probably Have 
been, 1n fact, a good deal less so, 1f the tiue provinces of Governmental 
and social mteiference had been by this tıme better disciiminated 
Again, when we come to the case which Mi Helps puts in italics out 
of Von Humboldt,—‘fo.asmuch as fraud takes advantage of 1gno- 
1ance,”—we say it can be demonstrated that the Government is bound 
to punish the “fraud” on one side, but has nothing to do with 
cunng the “ignorance” on the other 

The second point in Professor Huxley’s address is this In mam- 
taming the mght of “the State” to interfere with religions, among 
other things, he mstances Thuggee In writing an open letter, 
yeas ago, to Mi Helps, I thought the case of Thuggee so simple 
as only to 1equue a lme or two If all questions of 11ght or 
duty presuppose the i11ght to live, we aie entitled to deal with the 
case of Thugegee as one of the abouiginal dilemma, of force against 
force As to Suttee (which may occur to some people) I believe the 
fact 1s that the widows were always diugged with opium, and forced 
to the funeral pile But if any sane woman sought, of he: own 
fiee will, to burn heiself to death, then I bold that the Govern- 
ment had no mote 11ght to interfere to prevent it than it has to 
treat suicide as a crime—that ıs, none at allL* 

Thirdly, Professor Huxley, rejecting ‘the doctrme of Von Hum- 
boldt, pimts ın large capitals, from Locke, this fist princrple — 
“The end of government 1s the good of mankind” But have we 
gone so very far 1ound only to get no farther than this? You might 
as well say, “The end of government 1s Abracadabra” This 1s one of 
the everlasting dead-locks of every form of Utilitarianism That cer- 
tain things are convenient and pleasant we know, but who knows 
anything about the “good of mankind?” A Government, set up 
by mutual compact, to protect each person in the free pursuit of his 
own good is intelligible , but magme “ the State ”’—that hideous old 
Pagan abstiaction—set up to see to “the good of mankind” If 
“the State” has all o: one-tenth of 'the 11ghts over the citizens that 
have latteily been claamed for 1t, then we, on the other side, affizm 
that ıt has a ught to commit imfanticide, foeticide, and worse, on any 
scale, at any time when the majonty may happen to think such things 
likely to promote “the good of mankind” A far stronger—an almost m- 
finitely stronge1—case can be made out fiom “beneficial consequences” 
in favoui of certain State applications of infanticide than was ever 


* See the closing chapters of Mr MacDonald’s “ Wilfred Cumbermede ” 
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made out before any Commission or Committee im favour of certam 
unpleasant Acts of Paliament Let us take ilustiations as they 
arise Suppose that the whole story of the wai of Spata against 
the Messenians, the o1gim of the Paithenim, the conspiracy with 
the Helots, the departure of the Parthenie, and the founding of 
Tarentum, to be tiue Here is a story m which the buth of a cty 
is tiaced to a case of State-promoted promiscuity Now, I should 
hke to hear somebody prove that that eithe: was or was not for “the 
good of mankind” Where are the data? And, supposing the question 
arose to-motiow, whether “the State” (whatever “the State” 1s) 
should promote promiscuity under circumstances similar to those of 
Sparta in the Messenian wai, the same question azises—Where aie 
your data? Say not that such questions do not now piesent them- 
selves They do, and worse questions And if all we can say is that 
“the end of government 1s the good of mankind,” I thunder ın the 
eais of Anti-Astynomociats again, Where me you data? I deny 
that any conclusion founded on empuiical consideiations 1s possible 
Nobody knows, nobody can know, on any such gionnds, whether 
1t would or would not be for “the good of mankind” that a erty of 
Tarentum should be founded and peopled by such means ` 

And here, to quote Mi Matthew Ainold,I see my enemies waiting 
open-mouthed to devou: me, but, to contimue the quotation—I shall 
elude them And I will put one moire case before closing for 
this month Suppose “the State” has a ight, unde the 731d 
clause of the Education Act, to fine o umpuison (for that ıs what ıt 
must come to) a parent who sent his child toa tutor or a school where 
an educational experiment was being tued of which a Government 
Inspector disapproved Let ıt be borne in mind, though it 1s not 
essential to the point, that the tuto: might be a much better judge 
than the Inspector, 01 any one on the School Board, o1 on the Council, 
and that the experiment be was making might be one of the most 
vital importance to the “good of mankind” Now, I say, supposing’ 
“the State” has a right to put down such an expeimment, why would 
not the “State” have a ight to go to Switzeland, anid, suppos- 
ing 1b disapproved of the Swiss system of: national education, force 
Switzerland at the cannon’s mouth to adopt the system approved by 
“the State”? Why have we not the ight to go and make educa- 
tional war on China at this moment? It is qmte certain then 
system 1s very defective There are thiee hundied millions of people 
there J should like to hear ıt poved that ıt would not be for “the 
good of mankind” to blockade then ports till they submitted them- 
selves to Clause 73 Unwary persons may perhaps be whispering, 
“But China and Switzerland are States by themselves ,”—-unwazy, 
I say, fo. we shall speedily discover that that is not the way out 
Nor ıs there any argument capable of estabhshing the ight of “the 
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State” to put down, under Clause 73, an educational experment, 
which would not equally piove the right of any conceivable Uni- 
veisal Dictato1 (who had got sufficient cannon at his back) to put down 
every school he pleased, and, also, the 11ght of the autho: of this 
paper, if he could command the means, to plant an mfeinal machine 
in Budge Street, Blackfiars, and blow the London School Board into 
atoms, for “the good of mankind ” 

The subject will require anothe: article Meanwhile xt does not 
concern Mi Spencer, but ıt does the 1eade1, to know that, though 
fundamentally at one with the distinguished thinker, I do not wish 
to suggest that he would accept all my particular conclusions or 
iulustiations A more important matter ıs the urgency of the whole 
question It ıs twelve years since the piesent writer wrote —“ Not- 
withstanding all this talk about free-trade and freedom of conscience, 
we are 1apidly diifting along to a Fools’ Paradise of meddle and 
muddle, an organized tyranny of experts, and a univeisal spy-system, 
with a standing army, unde: another name, m the hands of the Civil 
Executive” And now let any one look carefully mto those Nasty 
Acts Let him look at Mr Bruces new Bull, which is m some respects 
more audacious still Let him look at the Royal Parks and Gardens 
Bill Let him look at the law which makes 1t an offence for a marne- 
store dealer to buy less than 56 lb of old metal at a time——a law 
worthy of the most insane centuiies of protective despotism Let 
him look at the amazing by-laws of the London School Boaid, 
made for woiking Clause 73 Let him remembei how, ın an evil day, 
the Government were permitted to buy up the telegraphs, and how 
it is now wged that they should also buy up the railways Let him 
note the tendency even m private legislation (eg m the Lloyds Bull 
and the Lıverpool Impiovement Bull of last year) to snub individual 
intelests, toady gieat concerns, and set up plotective despotisms. 
Let him note the giowing tendency on the pait of judges, juues, 
magistiates, coroners, and other officials to stretch their powers, and 
cieate “judge-made law” Lastly, for the present, let him note the 
alarming tendency to high-handedness on the pat of all upper 
governmental action, and the energy of certain cunents of political 
sentiment which have been flogged: up mainly by the Saturday 
Review, the Pall Mall Gazette, Mi W R Greg, and Mi Matthew 
Arnold, and he will not be startled to hear ıt affiizmed that the 
England of Queen Victona is likely tò end by being far less free 
than the England of the Plantagenets But there is a bight as 
well as a dak side to what I have just written—-namely, that all 
things are possible to the god To-morrow. 

Henry HOLBEACH 
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i The Works of John Hookham Fiere, m Verse and Prose, now 
fast collected, with a Piefatory Memon by his Nephews, 
W E and Sn Bartın Frere In Two Vols London 
Pickering 1872 ‘ 


yea differences of opinion may exist as to the capacity 

of John Hookham Frere as a statesman or diplomatist, there 
can be no question as to the scholarship and literary calibre of the 
friend of Canning, the author of “ Monks and Giants,” the translator 
par excellence of Aristophanes and Theognis. The piess has availed 
itself of the long-looked-for advent of Frere’s remains to construct 
from the prefatory memoir, which 1s subscribed with the imtials of 
Sir Bartle, biographies ın petio, ın some instances exceeding in 
interest the pages which have supplied stock for them But, asa 
rule, journals and weekly reviews have, from lack of space or from 
cheaply rating the translator’s gift, slurred over the very portion of 
these handsome volumes which constitutes their chief value, and 
most truly represents the man himself The purpose of the follow- 
mg remarks 1s to pursue the opposite course. A glance at Hook- 
ham Frere’s life and antecedents 1s necessary to explain the apti- 
tudes of the man for the task of writing satire which, if the general 
public esteemed it less than “ Beppo” or “ Don Juan,” the author of 
those two famous poems regarded as a model of humour as well as 
rhythm ; and of translating Aristophanes with such a zest, insight, 
and distillation of the original spirit, sense, and flavour, that 1t 18 
not too much to say that the Athenian comic poet lives again in all 
except his occasional coarseness. Such scholarly aptitudes bespeak 
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the cultivation of our old systems of liberal education at their best, 
and justify the consistent opinion of the subject of this article that 
the old-fashioned curriculum of classics and mathematics was the 
best mental training to fit a boy to educate himself in after-life, and 
that “ıt 1s not so much what you leain as how you learn it, which 1s 
important ’’ (xx, xx1) It may be said, on the other side, that he 
practically admitted the imaptness of his training for the conduct of 
affairs and for aught 'save the pursuits of literature by his early 
retirement from public life, but the answer 1s, that what precipitated 
that retirement was not incapacity, but independence , mdependence 
in a double sense, ın some degree a dignified principle of waiting 
silently for time and candour to judge his acts, in a greater degree, 
that possession of a competent fortune and landed estate, which 1s 
apt to make a man too solicitous of his own comfort and too negli- 
gent of his fame and self-assertion And yet this man of the old 
scholar type, this bookworm and nothing more, as some accounted 
him, this abstracted, dreamy rhymester, of whom such good stories 
are told (see pp clv and ecxvu), was at the great crises of his brief 
public career a man of affairs and action. It had been wiser perhaps 
in Sir Bartle Frere to have left to past vindicators, such as Southey, 
the justification of his uncle’s conduct when Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the Spanish Junta, and his connection with the events that ended 
in Corunna It ıs surely de trop to institute a comparison betwixt 
Sir John Mooie and Wellington in wiiting a Memoir of John Hook- 
ham Frere, and, apart from a feeling that a quasi-filial piety perforce 
dictates partial advocacy, the mstinct of most readers of those pages 
which concern his connection with Spanish affairs will tell them that 
the history of all this is better written elsewhere, and that much of 
if is supererogatory and tedious But this does not prevent a con- 
viction born of the perusal of Southey’s Penimsular War and other 
less favourable histories, that if John Hookham Frere erred in his 
interference with Sir John Moore, in his advice to the Junta, and in 
his selection of intermediaiies, his errors were gn the side of vigour, 
of resolute prompt measures, of true British patriotism, and manful 
resistance of the menacer of the peace of Europe 

John Hookham Frere was the eldest son of a Norfolk squire, whose 
place as second wrangler in Paley’s year, and descent from fellows of 
Trinity, are more suggestive facts than that he came of Norman 
ancestry Huis sne, a good scholar and a sometime M P. for Nor- 
wich, had married a clever heiress, Jane Hookham, with whose 
“Cobwebs to Catch Flies,” published under the nom de plume, “ Mis 
Lovechild,” readers who are somewhere about the age of the century 
may possibly have had an unwitting acquaintance Thus on both 
sides John Hookham Frere and,his troop of more or less distinguished 
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brothers had a right to brains. The subject of the present memoir 
was born in 1769, sent to Eton in 1785, and associated with Canning 
.—his fast friend from that time forth—within a year of his entering 
Eton in the conduct of the Afcrocosm, the first and most brilhant of 
school magazines His prose contributions to this strike one more 
favourably than those translations at the age of sixteen, which 
deserve unearthing chiefly as an unformed germ of tastes which 
ripened in after years to most rare perfection. But ıt must have 
been the prestige of scholaiship and association with scholars and 
youths of promise at Eton which enabled him, at the expiration of his 
Cambridge course, to secure a fellowship at Caius upon an cegrotat 
degree, and which maiked him, whilst a young.clerk in the Foreign 
Office under Lord Grenville, for a seat ın Parliament, and very 
shortly afterwards for office under Pitt A bosom friend of Canning. 
he shared with him the mtimacy with Pitt, which that reserved 
munister accorded to so very few, and the staunchness with which to 
his life’s end Frere upheld these two great names against all 
detractors is a trait in his character almost as notable as his Procu- 
leuan annus paternus in fraties It was while both were serving 
under Pitt that they and other younger men of their party started, 
in 1797, the Anti-Jacobin, a satirical weekly duiing the session, 
which began its brief life with elaborate essays, but won its fame 
and 1s best remembered by its lighter shafts of exquisite parody, and 
its poetical caricatures of the “ woodnotes wild” of the “bards of 
freedom” Our literature contains no livelier models of political 
satire, no wholesomer correctives of a depraved literary taste, than 
these jomt effusions of Canning, Frere, and Ells, a triumvirate to 
the vigorous maimtenance of which Frere was no perfunctory con- 
tributor But such political engines seldom recommend themselves 
to the elder heads of a party, and, m 1798, the Ant:-Jacobm, pro- 
bably in deference to Pitt’s advice, was discontinued The next year 
Frere succeeded Canning as Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office, 
and in 1800-——1804 he was Minister at Lisbon and at Madrid succes- 
sively. Hus recall from the latter Court arose, as Mr Pitt explaimed, 
from an unpleasantness between him and Godoy, the “Prince of 
Peace,” as to which the English Government approved of their 
envoy’s conduct, although they held ıt expedient to remove all 
obstacles to a friendly settlement of points at issue between England 
and Spain In 1808 Freie was again accredited Minister to Spain, 
which had, by this tıme, hroken with France, and was governed by 
a Junta, and animated by a patriotism which elicited the common 
praises of Canning and Sheridan As has been already observed, this 
passage of Frere’s hfe is still a theme of controversy , a problem 
which he who was most concerned was too proud or too magnani- 
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mous to assist in solving by any explanation or justificatory words. 
Both at the time and in after years he declined to answer 
calumnies and unjust criticisms. He left history to justify his 
conduct, and while the Spanish sense of his services may be 
inferred from their investing him with what Sir William Napier 
is perhaps over-smart in designating the zroneal title of “ Mar- 
quez de la Union,” it 1s hard to discover that aught but the perio- 
dical clamours for a victim to appease popular dissatisfaction, 
and to atone foreign reverses, called for the severe though silent 
blame and slur which fell upon a spirited and zealous envoy. That 
he felt and understood his supersession 1s seen in his thenceforth 
dechning ambassadorial functions, as well as on two occasions the 
offer of a peerage. Henceforth, Canning being now out of office, he 
fell back on the patrimony which had come to him by his father’s 
death, in 1807, and divided himself somewhat unevenly between 
Roydon and town, between the improvement of his estates and the 
cultivation of the social Muse, between rural beneficence and con- 
ferring on. the best society of the capital the charms of polished wit, 
playful fancy, affluent scholarship, and rare conversational powers. 
Gradually Norfolk became less his constant home, though in his 
long voluntary exile at Malta he was ever devising schemes for the 
good of his poor people at Roydon, schemes prompted by a mother’s 
example, who seems to have been as full of good works and almsdeeds 
that she did, as of literary and refined tastes which she imparted to 
her children. A. pleasing trait of this good woman 1s given in a note 
at p exlv, and may be quoted no less as an illustration of strong 
maternal forethought than as a clue to the strong brotherly feeling 
subsisting between the Frere brothers and sisters — 


« When hei stiength was failing, she summoned to her bedside hei eight 
chidren who were in England, and after calmly and cheerfully talkang of 
that then last meeting upon emth, ‘bade them go to dinner which she 
trusted they would enjoy, and never to let then sorrow for her make them 
neglect their own health, and she promised that she would send them 
down a toast,’ afte: the fashion of the day. This she did in the words 
‘oul union,’ which in memory of the occurrence and in accordance with 
hei wishes, her youngest son Temple afterwards had engraved as the motto 
on signet ungs beaaing the device of the seals which Walton tells us were 
given by Di. Donne ‘ to many of his fiends ° ” 


Frere’s element, however, was town life, in which his learning, 
wit, and conversational powers fitted him to shine, and where he 
might have won a higher social and hterary name, had he had a less 
fastidious taste or a stronger stimulus to ambition From the date 
of his retirement from polit ife, his books and the wife whom he 
married in 1816 see >d the monopoly of his thoughts, 
saving always thc of brotherly affection. In the 
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Dowager Countess of Erroll he found a help truly meet for him, not 
less on the score of personal charms than of a sympathy ın sound 
sense and accurate literary judgment His postponement of every 
other consideration to those of her health and happiness must have 
hourly confirmed her in the soundness of her estimate of the absent- 
minded scholar, who, as the story goes, kept the carriage that was to 
take them into the country waiting till near dinner-time, while he 
was reciting his “ Monks and Giants ” to the late Mr John Murray, 
and who at the beginning of their acquaintance proved his “ differ- 
ence from other men ” by himself drmking up at an evening party the 
glass of negus that he had handed her down-stairs to procure for her 
It was for her sake that in 1820 he engaged a ship for a cruise in the 
Mediterranean, in the hopes of 1ecruitmg her health, for her sake, 
though he adapted himself very kindly and easily to the necessary 
change of life and habits, that ın 1821 he took up his abode at Malta, 
which was continued with little mterruption for the quarter of a 
century through which his hfe was prolonged The Countess of 
Erroll died ın 1831, but the loving care of his sister, and afterwards 
of Lady Erroll’s niece and her husband, supplied, to the utmost of 
their power, the loss of so much tender solicitude , and ıt 18 pleasant 
to think of the “white days” of his existence, which must have 
occurred in the visits of Sir Walter Scott, in the autumn of 1881, 
and of Sir George Cornewall Lewis, ın 1836, to his retreat, and the 
learned leisure of his house overlooking the Quarantine Harbour, de- 
scribed by Mr G T Clarken p cexxxvin. The visit of the “ Wizard 
of the North ”? he thoroughly enjoyed, and this, too, more suo “We 
were told,” writes Mrs Davy, “that between Mr Frere’s habitual 
absence of mind, and Sir Walter’s natural Scotch desire to shake 
hands with him at every meeting” (whilst Sir W. was in quaran- 
tine), “ıt required all the vigilance of the attendant genu of the 
place to prevent Mr Frere from bemg put into quarantine along with 
him” (cexvn) Waith Sir George Lewis he had the pleasure of more 
extended intercourse during that scholar’s tenure of a commissioner- 
ship at Malta, and 1f he did not succeed, as he waggishly expressed a 
hope, in making a good Tory of him, he at least possessed him with 
so high a sense of the value of his Aristophanic translations, that, on 
his retuin to England, Sir George took great mterest ın their 
appearance in print, though only for private circulation, and in the 
year after Frere’s death wrote a very appreciative review of them ın 
the Classical Museum. It scems clear that all men of genius and 
scholarship were attracted towards the genial recluse whom Cole- 
ridge rightly characterized as 6 can Jos kal diNoxctAos. 

The history of his life from th irement from diplo- 
macy is 1eally the history of his hough intrinsically 
valuable, are but too few The onks and Giants,” 
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or “King Arthur and his Round Table,” which, as we have seen, he 
read to Murray on a memorable occasion, was published m 1818, and 
consisted of four cantos, to which he declined to add more because of 
the stigma attached to the metie after the publication of “Don 
Juan” It was a pity, for the metie—Frere’s own intioduction—as 
almost perfect, and the extant cantos overflow with wit Perhaps, 
as has been remarked by a friend, the secret of its not having won 
more lasting favour may be that while “* Don Juan’ 1s fearful from 
its reahty, ‘Monks and Giants,’ or ‘The Round Table,’ succumbs 
through its unreality”? Yet it 1s quite as hkely that the reason was 
that, being humorous rather than personal, ıt lacked piquancy for 
those who set personal satire above harmless and playful burlesque 

In 1820 Mr Frere first identified himself with Aristophanic studies 
and translations, by a review of Mutchell’s “ Aristophanes” im the 
Quarterly, which attracted much notice at the tıme, and which 1s 
still worth the perusal of all who desire either to get a meer insight 
mto the Greek comic poet’s yein, or to realise Frere’s principles of 
translation In 1823 and 1824 be seems to have made some progress 
in translating the “ Frogs,” the “ B.rds,” and the “Acharnians ,” and 
at any time up to the year 1837, when he availed himself of Sir G 

Lewis’s offer to supe1intend the pimtmg of them at the Maltese 
Government Press, his chief hterary occupation would seem to have 
been the perfecting of the above-named comedies, as well as the 
“Knights” Though these have, ın spite of the many typographical 
errors, for which the Maltese press is responsible, possessed for many 
years a fabulous value in the second-hand book-market, they have 
never until now been published, and we believe the fragment of the 
“Peace” 1s now for the first time in prt. His “Theognis Resti- 
tutus,” a clever attempt at re-arranging, as well as translating, the 
disjomted remains of the gnomic poct, Theognis, so as to construct a 
biography fiom their imternal evidence, was put forth in 1841, the 
year in which Mr Frere was first threatened with paralysis This 
translation has been longer in 1each of English readers than the 
“ Aristophanes,” inasmuch as 1t was appended to the prose version of 
Theognis which the writer of these remarks made for Mr H G Bohn 
in 1856, ın the same volume with “ Hesiod ” and “ Callamachus”’ At 
intervals he seems to have thrown off trifles of original verse, always 
neat, lively, and scholailike, and stray translations from Horace and 
Catullus, and other poets of more or less ment The fine old man, 
whose residence for twenty-five years at Malta had been bioken by a 
single visit to England and another to Rome, and who had endeared 
himself to all classes by t artedness and generosity which 
can be traced m his port o the first volume, succumbed 
to an attack of paralysis age of seventy-seven years, 
on the 7th of January, tent Conservative and aristo- 
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crat, he had, nevertheless, the kindliest sympathy with the poor of 
his fatherland, as well as of Malta, and though he lived in an age 
when political consistency was commoner than in our own, he was 
an example of the compatibility of strong aristocratic predilections 
with steadfast espousal of the interests and amelioration of the work- 
ing class. It was no unmeaning spirit of badinage in which he said 
in 1831, of the Reform movement that was imminent, “I have no 
doubt that it would do great good if everyone m England would 
invite himself to dinner, drunk his own health, and endeavour to 
reform himself” (cexvi) 

But to turn from Hookham Frere’s life to his literary remains. 
The first matter of real interest 1s his share in the poetry of the 
Anti-Jacobm. Itis known that here he had a hand with Canning 
in the nserrption for the door of Mrs Brownrigg, the prentice-cido’s 
cell at Newgate—a parody on Southey’s inscription for the apart- 
ment of Henry Martm, the regicide, at Chepstow Castle, in the 
imitation Sapphics of the colloquy between the Friend of Humanity 
and the needy Knifegrinder; and m La Giuillotme, a new song 
imitated from the French The beginning of the “Progress of 
Man,” a longer effort to brand with ridicule Mr. R Payne Knight’s 
“ Progress of Society,” is attributed to Canning, and to him probably 
is to be ascribed the capital derivation of “ didactic”? (dpropos of 
such kinds of poetry), “ from didashein, to teach, and poema, a poem, 
because wt teaches nothing and 1s not poetical,’ p. 79, but m the last 
fragment of this poem there are certain touches which connect, to our 
mind, the concluding lines with the sportive Muse of Frere; the 
lines, to wit, in which he presents ın mocking vem Kotzebue’s 
Reformed Housekeeper, the Adelaide of whom a former genera- 
tion of playgoers had a dreary reminiscence in the now exploded 
drama of the Stranger. A comparison of the playful verses to 
his sister ın 1815, touching her own and her cousin’s joint house- 
keeping (p clin), with those to which we refer, will be followed 
by a discovery of internal evidence for one and the same authorship, 
though the lines now quoted are the inspiration of severer satire — 


“With look sedate and staid beyond her years 
In matron weeds a housekeeper appears, 
The jngling keys her comely girdle deck, 
Her kerchief colour’d, and her apron chech 
Can that be Adelaide? that ‘soul ef whim,’ 
Reformed ın practice, and m manner prim ° 
On household cares intent, with many a sigh, 
She turns the pancake and she moulds the pie, 
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While stall, responsive to each mownful moan, 
The saucepan simmeis in a softer tone” (1 p 85) 


In the “ Loves of the Triangles,” a famous skit upon Dr. Darwin’s 
“ Loves of the Flowers” and “ Botanic Garden,” the editors of the 
volume before us attribute to their relative the proem or first canto , 
and this ıs much, seemg that it includes the loves of Trochais and 
Smokejack, a rare bit of mock heroic, as well as the examples, from 
child-storyland, of youthful Horner and glass-slippered Cinderella 
(pp. 92-3) The notes to these passages are as excellent fooling as 
the verses themselves, and supply an often-adopted pattern of mock 
annotation. But ıt 1s needless to quote what our readers have read 
and forgotten, or read and cannot forget. The drama of the Roves, 
or the Double Arrangement, 18s, however, the chef-dwurre of the 
poetry of the Antt-Jacolen, and clings to the memory through the 
extravagance of its plot, the absurdity of its situations, and the 
humour of the burlesque, ın which, to use the language of the prologue 
——directed at the German school, and the Stranger or Reformed 
Hotuseheeper-—it evolves— 


“ How to two swaims one nymph ker vows may give, 
And how two damsels with one love: hye ” 


Wherever he has a field for it, Hookham Frere is great in stage 
directions Of this we are certain In obedience to this law of his 
poetic mind we can conceive to be his handiwork the grand 
dénouement of the Amœbæan Sapphic stanzas where the Friend of 
Humanity “kicks the Knifegrinder, overturns his wheel, and exit in 
a transport of republican enthusiasm and universal philanthropy” 
(p 55) His we know to be the stage directions, distinct and proper, 
which give so much added hfe and pomt to his translations of 
Aristophanes, and as to which a word. or two will be said further on 
The scholiasts may here and there have furnished the keynote for 
these, but ıt ıs Hookham Frere himself, who has shaped them to 
subserve the reader’s enjoyment, and enhance the interpretation of 
the original And so in the Rovers, it is a plausible supposition 
to ascribe to Frere’s rare fancy, as indeed the editors justify us ın 
doing, the very best hit of all, the grand final scene, which may be 
described as stage-direction run mad, all action and no dialogue If 
any doubt this, let them 1efer to the last scene, Act iv, where the 
Abbey 1s surprised by the combined forces of Knights Templar, 
Troubadours, and English noblemen, Roman warriors and British 
grenadiers, legions, eagles, battering-rams, blunderbusses, and 
pocket-pistols But of iglogue also of this mock-heroic drama 
the most part, replet ıl fun and outrageous parody, is 
by Hookham Frere 4 ous song, by Rogero, anent ‘The 
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U—niversity of Gottingen,” and several other songs and choruses, 
are attributable to Canning and Ells 
Of a higher and more original calibre, though still ın the region of 
poetry which he most affected, the burlesque and mock heroic, was 
Frags unfimshed poem, variously called “King Arthur and his 
Round Table,” and “ Monks and Giants,” the latter title bemg 
perhaps the more appropnate If this poem had no other claim 
upon the lovers of poetry than its authors successful acch- 
matization of a perfect Italan metre, ıt would still entitle him 
to lasting remembiance. According to such judges as Stewart 
Rose and Southey, ıt was Frere, and not Byron, who imtroduced ıt, 
and bade it thrive on English soul. But the poem has other merits 
than the transplanted stanza of Pulci and Bern. In its author’s 
mind it was designed to represent the “ burlesque of rude uninstructed 
commonsense,” of Sancho’s type, rather than the burlesque of 
imagination, which is Quixotic. If only ıt had had its free course, 
if the continuation, which we learn hung, though unwritten, on the 
author’s tongue, and ever and anon was poured forth late in the 
evening to a favoured few, had but come to the birth, 16 would 
probably have asserted a more settled place in English poetry to its 
gifted and versatile author The snatches of the unpublished 
portions, eg, the feats of Ascopart—-which the editors give m 
pp. clx, clxn——justify this presumption. As the case stands, the 
fragment represents a commonplace Suffolk harness-maker’s treat- 
ment of a lofty theme with a realism such as could only have been 
imparted to the stanzas by one of Frere’s observation and humour ; 
and, whilst ın many places it recalls the poetry of the Ant-Jacobin, 
in many also it evinces true poetic beauty. Of this latter cast 1s the 
character of Sir Gawain, m the last five stanzas of the first canto, 
although underneath some of these there lurks a vein of playful 
irony, as in stanza xxiv for instance, which looks hke a contem- 
porary portrait — 
“On every point in earnest or in jest 
Has judgment and his prudence and his wit 
Were deemed the very touchstone and the test 
Of what was proper, graceful, just and fit , 
A word from him set every thing at rest, 
His short decisions never fail'd to hit, 


His silence, hes reserve, his inattention 
Were felt as the sercrest repr chension”’ (p 214) 


This irony comes out sharper in the prefatory lament for the good 
old days of patrons and dedicatory epistles, of which the Whustlecrafts 
are made to say—— 







t In former times all pers 
Lords, Baronets, and 
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' Paid twenty guineas for the dedications 
This practice was attended with utalty, 
The patrons lived to future gener ations, 
The poets hued by therr industrious ear mng, — 
So men alive and dead could live by learning” (p 206) 


1 


In the portraits, too, of divers of King Arthur’s guests and knights 
at merry Carlisle are mingled gravity and fun A stanza begun in 
earnest is sure to provoke a laugh or smile before the eight lines are 
read through Here is a sample contaimmg a stray shot, presumably, 
at the “ bucks” of Frere’s day — 

“ And certainly, they say, for fine behaving 
Kang Arthur’s Court has never had its match, 
True point of honour without pride or braving, 
Strict etiquette for ever on the watch 
Their manners were 1efined and perfect,—saving 
Some modern graces, which they could not catch, 


As spitting through the teeth and d wing stages, 
Accomplishments reserved for distant ages ” (p 210) 


If our memory serves us aright, the ambition of men of rank and 
wealth to turn “yjarvies ” 1s satirized in one of the Muse Htonenses 
of a somewhat subsequent date In the second canto our poet carries 
the knights from the festive board to a struggle with certain guants, 
and amusingly represents Sir Tristram’s desultormess and Sur 
Gawain’s staid, matter-of-fact dignity This canto is full of lively 
hits and happy thoughts, such as the speculation on “ True Courage ” 
(st. xh ), the summary treatment of the giants by Sir Tristram when 
he had stormed their fortress, ım which the words are accommodated, 
to the action — 


“ He found some giants wounded, others dead— 
He shortly equahzes these with those” (st In), 


and the simile which illustrates, with inimitable bathos, the valiant 
Tristram’s difficulty of finding the secret track (u. xxix), and which 
we should quote were there not a richer example of the same figure 
in the next canto This is dpropos of a certam prudent monk, who 
held aloof from his brethren in the views and steps they took with 
reference to the rupture with their giant neighbours, detailed in the 
third canto Here is the simile preferred .— 
' “Wise curs, when canister’d, refuse to 1un , 
They merely crawl and creep about and whine, 
And disappoint the boys and spoil the fun— 
That picture 1s too mean—this monk of mine 


Ennobled it, as others since have done, 
With grace, and, ease, and grandeur of design , 


— 


He neither >“ ~ Vd, nor crept, nor turn’d, 
But wore t> unconcerw’d ?” (p 239) 


A few stanzas beyor ther simile, that trite one of 
f 


~ 
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the apes estate nova, &.; but so neatly, gracefully represented in its 
first half, and then so naturally and playfully drawn off to a 
description of the operation of “tanging,” that it constitutes in 
itself one of the best imitations of the poem Space does not suffice 
for going into the plot, so far as there is one; nor ıs ıb of much im- 
portance in the case of a mere fragment In canto the third occur 
three excellent stanzas in ridicule of Bryant’s mythological theories 
(ix.—xi.), a clever imitation of monkish Latin in three more stanzas 
accommodated to the metre of the rest of the poem, and a very 
graphic account of what the neighbourmg mountaims thought and 
felt when first the monks began a-ringing their new bells, and 
when— 
tt Cadex-Gibbrish from his cloudy throne 


To huge Loblommon gave an mtimation 
Of this strange rumour,” &c , & 


The fourth canto has some capital stanzas about the inner, life of 
the monastery during its siege, the death of the old abbot, and the 
election of a fighting-friar into his place, who 1s in some eight or 
nine stanzas compared with Pericles. All of a sudden the giants 
appear to slacken their assault. Thereisa greatlull Friar Martın, 
who had gone a-fishing, returns unmolested. The besieged peep out, 
and taking courage in Virmlian fashion, go out to see the “ Dorica 
castra Desertosque locos,” of which stanza lı ıs avery happy 
parody. The humour of the close of the fragment consists in its 
bringing the reader round to where he started King Arthur’s fes- 
tival was broken up in the first canto by the report that the giants . 
had carried off some women; at the end of the fourth we learn that 
the giants have raised the siege because their attention is distracted 
by the same bevy of women “— 

o They went, 18 short, upon ther last adventure 
After the ladies,—neither more nor less— 
Our story now revolves upon its centre ” (p 259 ) 

How the author would have worked out his complete poem it is 
supererogatory to speculate Possibly it is no worse for its frag- 
mentary condition, in which there is enough to laugh over, with no 
premoritions of tediousness. Assuredly ıt asserts Frere’s mastery of 
his penchant, the burlesque, at the same time that occasional bits of 
poetic description bespeak his powers in a higher poetical vein. 

There is litle else to take account of ın the first volume of Frere’s 
“Remains,” the “Fables for Five Years Old” bemg simply what 
they profess to be, and perhaps almost too practical and sober-minded. 
for the five-year-olds of moder ure. The epistle to his 
friend Whiter is lively and ash of the flavour of 
Horace, whom he had at his he epitaphs for Can- 
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ning’s monument are very interesting both as compositions and as 
the testimony of one than whom none knew Cannmg better But 
the first is more of an obituary notice than an epitaph, and the 
second will not satisfy those of Canning’s admirers who have read 
the first and miss some of its kindhest features Both these, how- 
ever, are bond fide portraitures The third 1s a satirical afterthought 
ın epigrammatic shape and form — 


$ 


“ I was destroyed by Wellington and Grey 
They both succeeded Each has had his day 
Both tried to govern, each in his own way, 
And both repent of 1t—as well they may!’ (p 313, vol i) 


By far the most lasting and worthy memorial of John Hookham 
Frere remaims to be noticed His translations of Aristophanes stand 
alone above all other classical translations in the English language. 
It is, or ought to be, needless to repeat here the arguments in proof 
of this averment, which were given at some length in a paper on 
“Enghsh Translations of Aristophanes” (Contemporary Review, 
December, 1867) Suffice it to say that the writer of the present 
remarks there endeavoured to show, by a comparison of Mr Frere’s 
translations of the Acharmans and Knights with those of Dunster, 
Cumberland, Mitchell, and Walsh, that the first-named, and he alone, 
succeeds in effecting the precise compromise between literality and 
paraphrase, and in compensating, upon a give-and-take principle, the 
spirit and humour of the origmal, which are all and everything 
to the translator of Aristophanes Freres unerring good taste has 
kept him clear of the servile attempt to represent exactly, or by 
forced modern equivalents, those personal and local allusions in the 
original, which are best resolved by a translator into the genera 
of which, as local and personal varieties, they are but the accidental 
type. He has steered clear also of .the affectation of making the 
characters introduced by the Athenian comic poet talk the language 
of Elizabethan or Caroline dramatists, judging accurately that the 
garb which should clothe a translation, if it is to live and be 
popular, should neither be too new nor too old, and should be a 
free, spontaneous adoption of the speech of the time being, with no 
foreign importations, and nothing to mar the pleasure of plain 
Englısh readers Stress was also laid in the article referred to 
upon the tact which Frere shows, in conformity with the principle 
enunciated in his article on Mitchell’s translations of Aristophanes, 
in the Quarte ly Remew of 1820, ın reference to the reproduction 
or gualification, or omissio coarsenesses and impurities with 
which an Athenia to occasionally flavour his 
dialogue Admit a translator, to give a fair 
notion what Atti lve an occasional spice of 1ts 
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mdecency and low joking, he deserves the credit of having reduced 
this flavourmg to a mimimum, and of havmg generally disguised if 
in “Parliamentary language” As the Knights and Acharnians 
formed the ground of our quotations ın the former paper referred. 
to, if may not be amiss to ulustrate Mr Freie’s principles and prac- 
tice of translation in the present from the delightful comedy of the 
Birds, and if ıt will not weary the reader, from the “Fragment of 
the Peace,” which is the more noticeable as its first appearance in 
print is in the volume before us 

About his “ Bırds” Frere wrote in 1824, “I have done 1,200 lines of 
it, which ın my humble opmon are excellent” (p clxxxv), and, as 
Sir G C Lewis’s preference for his Acharmans and Knights in the 
Classical Museum is possibly no more than the action of his mind’s 
bias towards the originals, we may fairly include the dramas from 
which we are going to quote amongst the best of the lst of which 
Miss Frere wrote ın language which will be acquitted of partiality 
by those who can judge of its truthfulness, that “ mdependently of 
thei: ment as a faithful 1endermg of the sense of the original, the 
lively representation. of character, with the play of fancy expressed 
in such genuine Iinglish, choice phraseology, and variety of har- 
monious measure, makes a very delightful reading There ıs the 
spirit and hfe of an original composition ” (p. exevul) 

No play more thoroughly than the Birds realises what Mr. 
Frere lays down as the constituent elements of an Amstophanic 
comedy, “impossibility of situation along with perfect reality of 
dialogue ” Piısthetærus, a citizen of Athens, and dissatisfied political 
adventurer, quits his home with Tuelpides, the normal buffoon of 
Attic comedy, in quest of a city in the air, where—through favour 
of Epops or Hoopoo, a mythological kinsman. of the Athenians, and 
now King of the Birds, as once he was of Thrace,—they may escape 
the unrest and the litigations of their native city. When the King 
of the Birds has with difficulty persuaded: his subjects to listen to 
the strangers, Pistheterus fills them with his plans for recovermg 
them therr mghts and privileges, and fora grand centralization of the 
whole race of birds into one great city Capital scenes are made up of 
the solemmities attending the foundation of the colony and maugura- 
tion of “ Cloud-cuckoo-town,” the bulding of which Euelpides 
undertakes to superintend. Accounts are brought to Pistheterus 
that the work progresses, but these are belied by the fact that 
although ıt was to build out the gods, Irs, their messenger, finds no 
impediment to free passage any w Meanwhile, he is beset by 
appheants for wings, from hn zled not to be able 
to turn them to any account. ods being discon- 
tinued, the gods themselves with the new- 
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fashioned worship of the bird race, and Zeus himself surrenders his 
throne to Pistheterus, who has got round Hercules, an envoy from 
the gods, by the bribe of certain roast birds, arrested for their aristo- 
cratic aims. In the finale, Pisthetwrus celebrates his nuptials with 
Basileia, himself brandishing the thunderbolts of Zeus, and accom- 
panied by a procession of all the birds But the plot—as this 
attempt to sketch it will have shown——is the merest peg on which 
to hang dialogue, chorus, and parabasis One of the best bits im the 
early part of the play is where Pistheterus 1s bamboozling Epops, 
and made to risk his neck bemg wrung, whilst he takes a lesson in 
astronomy. Other skits at the prevailing fashion of Arstophanes’s 
day for astronomy and physical science occur ın the piece, but this 
exhibits the adventurer’s ready wit upon occasion of discoursing with 
a novice ‘— 


Pris ‘* Come, what d’ye sec? 
Hoop The clouds and sky, that’s all 
Pres Well that we call the pole and atmosphere , 
And would ıt not serve you bids for a metropole ° 
Hoor Pole? 15 it called a pole * 
PEI Yes’ that’s the name, 
Philosophers of late call it the pole, 
Because 1t wheels and rolls itself about, 
As 1b were, 1n a sort of roly-poly wav 
Well there then you may build and fortify, 
And call ıt your metropolis—your acropolis 
From that position you'll command mankind, 
And keep them ın utter thorough subjugation , 
Just as you do the masshoppers and lot usts 
And if the gods offend you, you Il blockade ’em, 
And starve "em to a vini ender 
Hoor In what way” 
Pris Why thus' yow atmosphere 1s placed, you see, 
In a middle pomt just betwixt heaven and carth 
A case of the same kind occurs with us 
Our people ın Athens 2f they send to Delplu 
With deputations, offerings, o what not, 
Are forced to obtain a pass from the Buotans 
Thus when mankind on earth are sacrificing, 
If you should find the gods giown mutmous 
And insubordinate you could intercept 
All their supplies of sacrificial smoke 
Hoor By the earth and all its springs ' springes and nooses' 
Odds, nets and snares’ this » the cleverest notion! 
And I could find ıt in my heart to venture, 
If the other birds agree to the proposal ” 
(p 149, vol u Ar Av 178—97) 


vv 6—7 of the above extract 
ation of mdéAos—ore 8 
AerTat vuv TONS 
fore adverted to 


It is worth noting here how ¢ 
express the spirit of th 
TONELTAL TOUTO Kal ép 


(vy 181—2) On the 
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about local allusions, it will be seen that Au MajAcw in v. 186 is 
generalized in translation; and in the ejaculation of the Epops is 
found, as Mr. Frere takes a pride in assuring his readers, the exact 
transcript of the original “exclamation and oath, exactly m the 
style of Bob Acres.” In his translation of ua mayiĝas, it seems that 
he saw in the words, mayis or mayn, and myn) 

At the exciting point of the drama, where Epops has much ado to 
keep his fellow-birds’ claws and beaks off the two strangers whom 
his connection with Pandion’s daughter enables him to call friends 
and kinsfolk, five or six lines of his to the Birds upon the prudence 
of learning sometimes from a foe—/as est et ab hoste doceri—are para- 
phrased by Mr Frere into fifteen, in consideration of the war changes 
and improvements, and in the art and practice of war, which, he 
remarks, were fresh at Athens at the time of the representation of 
the Birds (s.c 414), when the power and revenues and armaments 
of the State had been increased by the favourable peace of Nicias. 
They are too long to quote, as they ought to be quoted, with the 
Greek before or after them, but ıt is worth the reader’s while, if he 
retains his command of Greek, to compare them (Binds, 876—81 ; cf. 
Frere’s Translation, pp 154—5) one with the other, and to note 
how nothing is imported into the paraphrase which has not its germ, 
at any rate, in the original Pistheterys’s proofs of the former 
dominion and consequence of the bird-tribe (Birds, 480, &e.), and 
his picture of their present degraded estate (521—37), are livelily 
rendered ın pp 159—-61, and ıt is amusing to compare the original 
with the copy of the Bird-king’s depreciation of himself and his 
subjects in the scene that follows. Epops doubts whether men will 
transfer their homage to winged fowls from the denizens of Olympus. 
Pisthetzrus rejoms— 

“ Poh! nonsense I tell you—no blockhead but knows 
That Mercury flies, there 1s Ins too 
Homer informs us how she flew 
‘Smooth as a dove she went saihng along’ 
And pinions of gold, both ın picture and song 
To Cupid and Victory fanly belong. 
Hoor But Jove’s thunder has wings, if he send but a volley, 
Mankind for a time may abandon us wholly 
Pers Whatthen? We shall raise a granivorous troop 
To sweep their whole crops with a 1avenous swoop 
If Ceres 1s able, perhaps she may degn 
To assist therr distress with a largess of grain 
Eveir No! no! she'll be making excuses, I warrant 


Preis “Then the crows will be sent on a different errand, 
To pounce all at onc udder surprise 
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A good reproduction of the lively dialogue of the Greek; just as 
the Parabasis, which shortly follows, 1s, m Frere’s rendering, an 
enhancement, through his taste and fineness of touch, of the fine 
treatment of a sublime subject by the Attic comic poet. An exact 
comparison of Greek and English would show how well the translator 
has known how to make his version readable and attractive without 
any of the coarse allustona which, ıt would seem, the Athenian taste 
required as “caviare” But, to omit the choruses, of which a word 
or two anon, the only other passage of the Birds which can be 
cited here is from the scene where Pistheterus 1s beset with knaves 
and impostors of divers kinds from the mother country, eager to get 
some share of the ‘good things of which it is clear that he will be the 
sole dispenser in the new city. First comes a priest, and shortly after 
a poet, ragged and shabby. Pısthetærus “requisitions” the former 
to furnish articles of clothing for the latter ; “the first act of confisca- 
tion,” as Frere informs usin quaint following of the schohast, “ being 
directed against the property of the Church” In this interview the 
marginal stage directions vastly help the enjoyment and perception of 
the translation, and this 1s still better seen in the dialogue between 
Pisthetzrus and the soothsayer who succeeds the poet on the stage. 
This quack quotes spurious oracles. And Pistheterus extemporizes 
a counter oracle, which he tacks to Apollo, as follows — 

“c If at the sacrifice . - - which you prepare, 
An uninvited vagabond should dare 
To interrupt you and demand a share, 
Let cuffs and buffets. .. be the varlet s lot 
Smite him between the 1,bs and spare him not’ 
Sooru Nonsense you're talkıng ' 
Pers. (Frith the same action as the soothsayer as af he were feckng for papers) 
Look at the book and see! 
‘Thou shalt in no wise heed them, or forbear 
To lash and smite those eagles of the arr, 
Neither regard their names, for 1t 13 written, 
Lampon and Diopeithes shall be smitten ’ 
Soorn Is all this true? 
Peis (producing a horsewhip) Look at the book, and see! 


Get out with a plague and a vengeance 
Sooriu Oh dear! oh' 


Preis Go soothsay somewhere else, you rascal, run ” 
(Birds, 981, &. E T pp 180, 181) 
As far as we are aware, Mr. Frere divines all these explanatory 
touches and stage directions by his own lively insight,of the 
original, thereby supplying | some of “that sort of comic shorthand,” 
which in his essa translation ın the Quarterly 
Review he regard actors’ tone and gesture” 
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Frere’s choral songs ın the Birds they are so light and airy 
such perfect metzical outpourings, such complete assumptions, by the 
translator, of the Attic poct’s salt and spirit. Nothing can exceed 
the beauty or melody of his rendering of the Hoopoo’s serenade 
to his mate (209-—22, cf p. 150), or the lyre beginning with 
« Hoop, hoop! come mm a troop,” which almost immediately follows 
it, and in which the granzvorous birds are addressed as— 


“ Birds of an humble gentle bill, 
Smooth and shrill, 
Dieted on sceds and giain, 
Rioting on the furrow’d plain, 
Pecking, hopping, 
Picking, poppmg, 
Among the barley newly sown” (p 151) 


Or again, at vv. 1058—-70, p. 185, the definition by the chorus of 
the functions of the sov-d:sant bird deities, and the perfect little ode 
which follows the “epurema”( p 186) (evéamov @vAov mryvay, 
«7X. vv. 1088—1100) — 


“ Blest are they, 
The Birds alway, 
With perfect clothing, 
Fearing nothing, 
Cold or sleet or summer heat 
As ıt chances, 
As he fancies, 
Each his own vagary follows, 
Dwelling in the dclls and hollows, s 
When with eager, weary strain, 
The shrily grasshoppers complam, 
Parch’d upon the sultry plain, 
Madden’d with the raging heat, 
We secure a cool retreat, 
In the shady nooks and coves, 
Rec esses of the sacred groves, 
Alany a herb and many a berry 
Serves to fi ast and make us merry ” 


One can hardly conceive translation which so thoroughly divests 
itself of the rmpression of being fettered Imitations, of course, such 
as that of Mr Courthope based on this very play, give larger scope 
for invention and fancy, but ıt is difficult not to envy the faculty 
possessed by Frere of wearing so gaily and jauntily the livery of the 
Greek, that any one might take his songs to be at first-hand. 

The “ Scenes of the Peace,” now for the first tıme printed, are that 
in which Trygæus appears at heaven’s portals and alights from his 
dung-beetle (180—8300), tha r brings out Peace, 
rescued from durance vile, g (603—774), and 
which includes the par fragment of a 
chorus (où Po? down, it is 
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stated in a prefatory note, from Mr Frere’s dictation ‘There 1s the 
same life and spirit in this as in the other A1istophante translations, 
though here and there a ground for suspicion whether the translator 
had quite asceitained the bearmgs of his Greek Even im such 
cases, however, a happy vagueness leaves the sin venial and its com- 
mission doubiful A quotable passage from Meicury’s rating of the 
Athenians for their faults and folles and undue heed to demagogues 
in the Peloponnesian War 1s all that we can find space for (Peace, 
vv 637—458, p 303, Frere’s Tr ) 


“ But the speakers all combined with petehforhs of collusive lies, 
Thrust her headlong from the ramparts, and began to tyrannizc 
(With ther tieasonable charges) over all the first and best 
And the richest of our subjects—and to ransack every chest , 
Made a mess of confiscations, which they dealt to you for food, 
And with hasty condemnations ¿ained you to the taste of blood , 
For the city pale and sickly—lonely, hud, and forlorn, 
Sat m stench and darkness waiting for the victzms to be torn, 
And whene’ei the jails were opened with deyounng fury pounced 
On the wealthy cartion paunches cast before her and denounced 
Lashes, stripes, and groans were sounding, and the states that heard the c1ash 
Stopt the mouths of our accusers u:th a plug of present cash 
Thus they rose to wealth and gicatness, Gieece declined to want anliuin, 
Such were all you: faults and errors, this was all the Tanner's doing ” 


Of course, by fer, ın the second line, is meant the “Goddess of 
Peace” The other italicized words in the passage are meant to 
diaw attention to happy rendermgs of such expiessions as Ciapois 
KEKPAY RCO, TOUTOY WOTNEP KUVICL LONUPUTTETE, and CBuvoUY TO oTOLUE, 
but the general result 1s, after all, quite as successful as particular lines 

From the sparkling salhes of Aristophanes to the eleg.ac queru- 
lousness of Theognis the descent ıs dreai, and 1t might puzzle 
the superficial 1eader to guess the attraction which the latter can 
have possessed for one who had won his literary spurs in the field of 
parody and burlesque But it ıs traceable, probably, to the sym- 
pathy of Frere with aristocratic piimeiples, wherever òr however 
developed, and with the Conservatism, which he picferied to call 
Toryism, though assmedly he did not connect that name with “no 
progress”? Aristophanes was a Liberal-Conservative, or, as Sir 
G. C Lewis calls him, a Tory-Radical Theognis was a more anti- 
icforming aristocrat, embittered by exile, disappomtment, and the 
desertion of his frends Howbcit, the lessons which both poets 
teach im thei quite diverse manneis, ae equally duected against 
democracy and mob iule, as well as, ıt should be added, against 
tyranny Another clue to A >s attraction to Theognis may 
be found ın the fa by Welcker, 
of rearranging th to weave 
them into a range- 
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ment which Mr Frere has given is, after all, arbitrary, and if also 
the foundations on which he builds his structure are, as all must 
admit, slender, the meed of ingenuity is none the less due to the 
subtlety and patience with which he has wrought out his task For 
a good sketch of the “ Theognis Restitutus,” with all the best quota- 
tions that could be culled from it, the review of ıt in the 72nd. 
volume of the Quarterly may with advantage be consulted (pp. 452 
—/3) Ths eritique, Frere himself, in a letter to his brother 
Bartle (i, cclxxx) attributes to Hallam. Two passages not 
extracted by the reviewer we venture to give, as very good spe- 
cimens of the translator’s work The first recommends a discreet 
choice of instruments, and a distrust of untried friends The second 
sounds the praise of the sole solace and support of an exile such as 
Theognis was. 


axur “Never engage with a poltroon ol craven,— 
Avoid him, Kurnus, as a treacherous haven! 
These friends and hearty comrades, as you think 
(Ready to jom you when you feast and drink) 
These easy friends from difficulty shrink 
For a shrewd intellect, the best employ 
Is to detect a soul of base alloy , 
No task is harder o1 1mports so much, 
Silver and gold, you prove it by the touch 
You separate the pure, discard the dross, 
And disregard the labour and the loss 
But a fmend’s heart, base and adulterate,— 
A friendly surface with a core of hate! 
Of all the frauds with which the Fates have curst 
Our simple easy natures the worst 
Beyond the rest ruinous ın effect, 
And of all others hardest to detect, 
For men’s and women’s hearts you cannot try 
Beforehand, like the cattle that you buy 
Noi human wit nor reason, when you treat 
For such a purpose, can escape deceit , 
Fancy betrays us and assists the cheat ” j (vv. 1183—28 ) 


Larix “For human nature Hope 1emams alone 
Of all ihe deities the rest are flown 
Faith 18 departed Truth and Honour dead 
And all the Graces too, my fiiend, are fled 
The scanty specimens of hving worth 
Dwindled to nothme or extinct on earth 
Yet while I hve and wew the light of Heaven, 
(Since Hope remains, and never has been driven 
Fiom the distracted world,) the single scope 
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Yes! insolence, mnjustice, every crime, 
Rapine and wiong may prosper for a time, 
Yet shall they travel on to swift decay 
That tread the cooked path and hollow way g 
(vy 1131-46, Fierc, u 383) 


If these two specimens attract our readers to a study of Frere’s 
Theognis with the Greek text side by side, the result 1s certain 
to be admiration of the versatility which 1s displayed in the transi- 
tion from the grotesqueness of Attic comedy to the sombre sedate- 
ness of the Megarean gnomic poet, and ın the command of success ın 
both fields 

Of the various translations which make up the remainder of the 
second volume, the length of this article would be a valid excuse for 
saying nothing, but there 1s one amongst them—-that of Catullus’s 
Epithalamium of Julia and Manhus—in which Mr. Frere’s tact and 
refined delicacy are so marked that ıt were unfair to withhold: all 
mention of it. As all must allow, one chief characteristic of his 
Aristophanic versions 1s the judgment displayed in softenmg down 
the occasional coarseness and indelicate allusions which an advance- 
ment in civilization votes “bad taste” He does not wholly suppress 
this feature of the ancient classics; but he tones it to presentable 
form So it ıs ın the Catullian ode, as he renders it One of the 
prettiest bits theren ıs where the gossips,.or the poet, or both, 1m 
allotted stanzas, difficult to distinguish nicely, “chaff” the bride- 
groom, and predict the consequences of the step he 1s takmg After 
expressing their sense of the perfect meetness of “either for other,” 
and their good wishes for a union so honestly maugurated, they 


proceed —- 
‘Sport your fill, and never spare— 
Let us have an infant heir, 
Of the noble name 
Such a line should ever last, 
As 1b has for ages past, 
Another and the same 


“Eear not' with the coming jcar 
The new Torquatus will be here, 
Him we soon shall see 
With mfant vesture fondly seek 
To 1each his father’s manly check, 
From his mother’s knee 


“With laughing eye y hip, 
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« So the mother’s farr renown 
Shall betımes adorn and crown 
The child with dignity, 
As we read in stories old 
Of Tclemachus the bold, 
And chaste Penelope ” 
(pp 465—-6 Catull Jai, 211—230 ) 


In the same poem are many other stanzas equally fresh and good 
indeed, one lesson, which those who may read Frere’s works with a 
view to ascertaining the secret of his admitted pre-eminence as a 
translator can scarcely fail to learn, will be the need of discerning 
how far the process of transmutation will bear the sacrifice of even 
the unpleasant features of the original author. Frere’s system of 
compromise was a nearly perfect reflection of the author he trans- 
lated, as free as he could consistently make it from indelcacy and 
repulsrveness. Anovher lesson, too, he may teach to some modern 
translators, for which the mass of English readers will thank his 
memory. Success u metrical translation depends not, as some fancy, 
on the cleverest reproduction of the original metres so much as on 
embodymg the words and spirit of the translated author im an 
approximately equivalent English measure. No ear could desire 
truer presentments of the lyrics of Aristophanes than are found m 
many of Mr Frere’s choruses, where, however, the likeness to the 
originals is the very reverse of servile So, too, with the ode of 
Catullus, just quoted Which version is likelier to please an English 
ear, or to find a place in an English reader’s memory—that in which 
Mr Frere has moulded his transcript of the Glycomics of Catullus 
to a downright English metre, or the dance-in-chains, of which all 
must be conscious who read Mr Robinson Ellis’s fac-simile version, 
and of which this that follows 1s a sample ? 


t Some Torquatus, a beauteous 
Babe on motherly breast to thee, 
Stretching, father, his mnocent 
Hands, smıles softly from mchoate 
Taps half open a blessmg ” (Ells’s Catullus, p 45 ) 


We need hardly press the question to an issue 

To Englishmen of his own condition Hookham Frere’s life and 
works should point a lesson which, except by a chosen few, runs the 
risk in the present age of bemg overlooked, that of the embellish- 
ment added to a public position and a part in the conduct of affairs 
by the Meee culture a arship. - might be urged that 
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which prevented damage to his party. But this sacrifice was 
hghtened, even as his active hfe was diversified, by the studies which 
made him a delightful companion, a well-informed public servant, 
and the possessor of the secret of contentment ın active life or in 
retirement. Tastes hke those of Hookham Frere conduce to inde- 
pendence, self-resource, and self-respect 

There may not be in his published works much evidence of the 
originality which goes to the making of a first-rate poet, though 
none will deny to him the gifts of a bright fancy, a correct ear, an 
abundant flow of lyric power. His classical predilections and the 
bent of his humour disposed hım to content himself with the praise 
of complete mastery of Aristophanes, and successful efforts ın the 
region of burlesque Referable ındeed to this taste and aim are 
almost all of his best and happiest literary efforts The “Monks 
and Giants ” would not entitle him to rank high among original 
poets, but as an outeome of the same vem of humour which we 
trace ın the <Anti-Jacobm and m the Aristophanic free transla- 
tions, they claim a place of honour amid the writings df English 
humorists This ım fact was his méter. It was because his fancy 
saw the best chance of developing this in rendering the Aristophanic 
comedies in an English dress, that the name, which the volumes 
before us cannot fail to revive, will, as long as our language lasts, be 
associated with Aristophanes and his dramas. . 

JAMES DAVIES. 
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T 1s a confusing thing to many candid persons toread the 
statements which ae often put forth, exhibiting the contrast 
between the English hfe of to-day and that of the last century, or 
the last century but one Setting aside the large number of 
men whose constitution imclines them to a violently peculiar view 
of the past ın its comparison with the present, there are always to 
be found a good many open-minded thinkeis who ask for nothing 
but facts to guide them im formimg then conclusion They 
neither depreciate nor gloufy that extinct state of affairs, of 
which all they 1eally know 1s, that ıt no longer exists They be- 
lieve neither in the superlative wisdom nor the lamentable ignorance 
of then ancestois They are quite ieady to beleve anything what- 
evel conceining the past in its contrast with the present, which 
can be established by 1eal proofs. All that they requne 1s that the 
question shall not be settled by à priory hypotheses, or by any 
assumption of the existence of some myste1ious law which condemns 
the English people to continugys degradation, o1 which confeis on 
them the blessinggpf odis 
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often scems to be no way out of ow present difficulties Every 


~agency that is biought to bear upon these gigantic evils seems to 


fal Philanthiopy and benevolence appear sometimes to be the most 
mischievous of all elements in English social hfe Theological teach- 
ing has failed, and now simple charitableness has failed also;' 
and what moe iemains? The old organic system which existed a 
hundied yems ago, and has come down even to our own time, 1s 
breaking up in all quarters, and what 1s to take 1ts place? It as all 
chaos and confusion,-and the shattermg of landmaiks, and the 
uprooting of habits, and the 1ending of ties, and what 1s to come of 
itall? It 1s not, therefore, surprising that the most prudent thinkers 
should be sometimes led to accept the dogmatic assertions of those 
who believe in the existence of a bygone golden age, which, accord- 
ing to their temperaments, they fix eithe: m the muddle ages, 
the renaissance period, the Commonwealth, the revolutionary epoch, 
the earher days of Geoige III, or even the days of George IV himself 

Nor do I fo. a moment pretend that this question of the comparative 
happiness of the present, and let us say, the last century, 1s one that 
is easy of solution. The popular cant about the blessedness of the 
English life of to-day 1s as odious to me as it 1s to the most irrational 
believer ın an extinct penod of perfection Of all the rubbish that 
has been uttered, none is more worthless than the current praises of 
our modern civilization, and no word ıs more grossly abused than this 
very word “civilization” itself I cannot see that we are anything 


_ more than a semi-civilized people up to this day , or, to use the word 


which 1s precisely identical ın meaning, but more unpleasant in the 
sound, we are nothing more than a semi-bar barous people, judging by 
any rational standard of civilization and barbaiism Moraly, re- 
hgiously, zsthetically, ın politics, in diplomacy, in legislation, im 
admunistiation, ın education, in our amusements, in our very diess 
and our dinners, we aie still but half civilized, or semi-barbarous, 
choose whichever form we will | 

If, then, I venture upon giving some reasons why I think that 
we ale not worse than our fatheis, ıt 1s from no absurd belief in the 
nineteenth century, as an age im which self-glorification may be 
tolerated, o1 as an age, indeed, which ıs not full of permis, and in 
which the evils which were generated in the past may not be tending 
to some tremendous ciash at some not fai distant period The social 
atmosphere 1s, indeed, filled with explosive materials, and it 1s simply 
absurd to assume that because we have hitherto escaped any tre- 
mendous convulsion gpg ar for the future There 
1s an unquestio in the old 
Hebrew sayi , and the 


appl- 
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cable to ourselves The mistakes, whether selfish o1 unselfish, of 
one generation ae often as slow as they are piolific m bearing 
their natural fruits and 1t 1s quite possible that ıt may be our 
lot to suffer through the operation of social and economical laws, 
whose revolutionary work ıs really due to the follies, the ignorance, 
or the vices of our ancestors The organic life of a people 1s continued 
fiom generation to generation, and rb ıs no more possible to avert 
the effects of past errors, by simply opening our eyes to their existence, 
than ıt 1s for an old debauchee to enjoy the blessings of a vigorous old 
age by simply avowing and lamenting the excesses of his youth. 

At the same time the difficulty of instituting any comparison be- 
tween the operation of the social forces of to-day, and that of those 
which were at work at the beginning of the present century, or a 
hundred years ago, is very great It is difficult enough to form 
a fair estimate of the tendencies of the life in which we are ourselves 
taking an active part But when the inquuy ıs transferred some two 
or three generations backwards, the scarcity of trustworthy materials 
is doubly stuiking The moment we apply ourselves in a thoroughly 
critical spirit to test the value of the records of the English life of 
the latter half of the eighteenth century, and of the beginning of 
our nineteenth, the visionary characte: of the popular ideals 1s me- 
sistibly apparent Whether those ideals are tiue or false, the fact 
is undemiable, that to a large extent they are the result of unmiti- 
gated guess-wo1k ‘The very statistics of the period are not to be 
relied on, ow present system of statistics-gathering bemg then un- 
known Statistics ın those days wee the wok of a few isolated 
mdrviduals, uged on by a scientific instinct, and altogether ın ad- 
vance of their age The figures they got togethe: were, therefore, 
diawn from most limited areas, and even as far as they went, were 
often extremely partial and misleading And seeing how had it 
is to interpret the full significance of the carefully-sought statistics of 
to-day, 16 needs no words to prove that when the statistics themselves 
were fragmentary and incorrect, they can serve scaicely any purpose 
beyond that of giving hints to the cautious and acute mquner 

But ıt ıs not merely ın the matte: of formal statistics that we ae 
at a loss for mateials for compating oui own life with that of our 
recent forefathers Wherever we turn in examining the records of 
their personal and social history, we aie struck with the absence of 
the two characteristic phenomena of thé English hfe of to-day 
They knew nothing of our tense self-consciousness, and of our 
passion fo. decorum men became civi- 
lized, was ther his habit of self- 
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society and of the future of his countiy The whole nation 1s 
possessed with a mania for examining, so to say, 1ts own conscience, 
and discerning its short-comings, and tabulating its offences m a sort 
of spnitual diary Spontaneity seems dying out amongst us, while 
rarely has an age been move thoroughly un- selfeonscious and spon- 
taneous, both ın its vices and its virtues, than was the pernod with 
which we ae in the habit of comparing our own A hundied yeais 
ago the violence of political party-spirit was nothing less than 
ferocious, and the distinctions of caste were absolute walls of separa- 
tion between the noble and the plebeian, the 11ch and the poor But 
all alıke spoke their mind without fear of consequences, and what- 
ever were their faults, no love fo. morbid self-inspection and self- 
criticism 1s to be detected among them 

As a consequence, 01 perhaps rather as a cause, they ee nothing 
of that devotion to decorum which amounts among ourselves to a 
perfectly fanatical worship The very notion of bemg “content to 
dwell in decencies fo. eve” may have suited the idiosyncrasies of an 
infinitesimally small minouity But of that adoration of “ propriety,” 
which 1uns throughout the whole of English society, high and low 
alike, the age had none Oui giandfatheis and gieat-grandfatheis 
had thrown off the unbiidled licence of the Restoration pernod 
They had come to recognise the eternal differences of nght and 
wiong They had learnt to admue great ideas, and to struggle for 
them lkemen But they had not yet fallen ın love with decency, as 
such, and for 1ts own sake, without regaid to the hideous body which 
decency might be clothing At this day, then talk, their diaries, 
their letteis, their plays, then novels, their caricatures, their news- 
papers, are often not producible ın their integnity, so free-spoken were 
they, and so 11gidly decorous are we 

And further, the reign of universal philanthropy had not then set 
in It was a coarse, rough, vigorous, nay, brutal age, when the finest 
sensibilities of to-day were not awake and alive Its virtues took 
another form, and effeminacy was compaiatively unknown, except as 
a maik for insult and derision Now, with ourselves, ıt 1s a very 
suggestive fact that effemmacy ıs rarely made a butt for public 
udicule We have adopted the softer virtues into our moral code, 
and the possession of refinement, of delicacy, of cultivation, 1s no 
longe: supposed to indicate a want of manliness and courage Com- 
paratively speaking, the very idea of the “ fop ” of the last century 1s 
now forgotten Hes a1auty, eveg when he appears in a modified 
form amongst us 
least, shaken ha ù so it seems, 
a ielec of th 1b seems,” 
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and the more vigorous virtues The difficulty is to ascertain how far 
the contemporary pictures of the latte: half of the eighteenth century 
were real pictures or gross and untiustwoithy cancatures We want 
to learn whethe: its apparent biutality was 1eal biutality, o1 only a 
deficiency in nervous sensibility , whether its coarseness was m word 
only, and whether its disregard of human suffermg arose from 1gno- 
nance or from sheer auelty All we can assume, on fist studying its 
literatme, is that 16 was unquestionably iough, rude, and regardless 
of many things which we now cherish as the most lately developed 
results of the spnit of Chaistiamity and civilization 

In the midst of these puzzlmg phenomena we have but one trust- 
worthy clue to then mteipretation A wise man will surely devote 
hunself to a wide and careful study of the whole range of social facts 
which have come under his own personal observation He will 
mquue whether these facts seem to mdicate a foward or a 1etio- 
giade movement im the national life, and how far they fall m with 
the ordinary laws of human action, 01 are due to the violent opera- 
tion of transient external causes He will then apply his conclusions 
to the mvestigation of the 1ecoids of the penods lymg beyond his 
personal experience, and ask himself whetie: the movements whicl: 
he has traced aie the simple working out of prinexyples which have 
been long ın operation at the heart of English lıfe, or whether they 
are due to some sudden incuision of radically new and temporary 
ideas In a wod, 1f the quire is satisfied that English society has 
moved ın one direction during some thirty or forty years, dmimg 
which he has been personally cognizant of its true character, and that 
this character harmonizes with every detail that he can gather as to 
its nature when ıt passes beyond the 1ange of his’personal expeiience, 
then surely he 1s justified m concluding that the movement of the last 
thuty or forty yeais is but the continuation of a movement which 1s a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty years old If, dwing his own know- 
ledge of 1t, ıt has been a backward o1 downwaid movement, then 
undoubtedly we are ın bad case altogether If the reverse, the vatici- 
nations of the desponding are the mere moanings of ignorant, dis- 
content, and the countiy is fai mdeed from being on the road to imn. 

Turning, then, to details, ıt ıs to be noted that the complaints of 
those who believe ın our present degeneracy aie nearly all of them 
the results of one single conviction—the conviction that the structme 
of society has become more or less disorganized, and that 1ts elements 
are resolving themselves into a chaotic confusion This, I thik, 1s a 
fair account of th ken possession of 
not a few of ‘in our national 
decay 
Engli 
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go to bieak up the social and political fabric, and which will plunge 
us, 1f not forcibly anested, ın some sort of hideous disaster and 
anarchy The forms which theu lamentations assume vary according 
to personal temperament and cucumstances It 1s social or domestic 
life, o1 political life, o religious life, or commercial life, which fui- 
nishes these ter11ble indications of impending rum, just as the mouiner 
happens to be interested in domestic details, oz 1elo10n, or politics, 
or business But the notes of the melancholy refrain are the same, 
though ane voice chants ıt ın one language, and another in another 
And the burden of the song 1s ever haiping upon one word That 
word 1s “ independence ” This is the bugbeai of innumerable men 
and women in all but the lowe: stiata of society Everybody has 
got now-a-days to be so “independent,” that ıt ıs smpossible that 
affairs can go on much longer without commg to some feaiful break 
up Workmen aie so “independent” that there 1s no cairying 
out the great commercial system in peace and quietness Servants 
ale so “independent” that there 1s no controlling them Children 
ale so “independent” that they caie no more for their parents and 
teachers than for utter stiangers Even soldiers and sailors ae 
“independent,” and the government of a ship and the discipline of a 
regiment have mvolved the necessity of payimg some regard to the 
feelings and the nghts of the human beings under command Clerks 
and shopmen are so “mdependent” that ıt 1s absolutely necessary for 
employers to 1emember that they are all of identically the same flesh 
and blood with themselves, and that the inferior cannot be bought 
and sold at the pleasure of the supeuior, like a pair of carnage horses 
o1 a case of hardware 
Most astonishing of all, the world of curates has learnt to be 
“independent,” For generation after generation the Chuich of 
England has existed upon the theory that the curate ıs not a bemg 
of the same nature as other men He 1s the unit from which 1s made 
up that numeiotis class who are described as the “inferior clergy” 
The maiket for curates was not hke the market for any other human 
commodity The curate was to be bought at something like a fixed 
puce, and that price bore no reference, 01 the mere shadow of a 
1eference, to his intrinsic value or the work that was to be got out 
of hm He was, in truth, a diug m the maket Anybody who 
wanted him could get him-almost on his own terms, at any rate, the 
market price of the curate was as nearly as possible a fixed quantity, 
and was kept down to starvation point If I say that fifty yeais ago 
he market price of a curate was ounds a year, I beheve 







Now all thi ndeed, but 
he 1s 1e¢co scarcely 
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equal to the demand Certainly the supply of good cwates is not 
equal to the demand, and, wonderful to say, the quality of curates 1s 
a thing which has come to be appreciated Formerly a cmate was a 
curate , just as m ordinary English cookery-books an egg is an egg, 
whethei it is a big egg o a little one The curate was, as I have 
said, the ideal representative of the “imfetior clergy” He was the 
ecclesiastical plebeian , the roturer of aristocratic Germany, where 
all the world 1s divided mto two classes, the noble and the non-noble 
Just as in Germany, 1f a man 1s not a “ Von” he is a nobody, and all 
those who aie not “ Vons ” are more o1 less alike , so 1t was with our 
curates They were “hired” at so much per quarter to do certain 
duties, whieh may be termed the menial portions of parochial work, 
and one curate could do those duties pretty nearly as well as another 

To-day the curate knows his value He has not yet conde- 
scended, or sen, to the full perception of the value of combina- 
tion m order to 1aise his salary and reduce his working hours 
Strikes have Intherto been the nearly exclusive privilege of the 
town-bred mechanic, and the aguicultmal labourer 1s only just learn- 
ing then yiactical value By-and-by, when the bucolic mind has 
grasped the full sigmficance of a strike, we may see the cmates fol- 
low in the same path, and umite to obtain for every one of then 
number “a fair day's wage for a fan day’s work ” 

In the meantime, ıt 1s undeniable that this spnit of “imdepen- 
dence” has taken possession of the curate mind, and that, whether 
intentionally or not, he has given an impetus to a principle which 
has never hitherto obtamed recognition m the Chiuch of England 
And it 1s difficult to oveirate the significance of even this feeble 1m- 
petus Never, since the Chiuich of England existed m its present 
shape, have its ministerial affans been regulated on the pmaple, that 
the largest pay should be given tor the best work The recognised 
theory of clerical rewards has been fiom the first one of the most 
monstrous inventions that ever possessed the minds of well-imten- 
tioned people I do not hesitate to assert that could we approach the 
subject fice from all prepossessions, and with undeistandings un- 
clouded by the mystifications of selfish ignoiance, the notion of 
regarding the right to nominate the parochial clergy as a species of 
marketable property would startle us as an invention too absurd for 
senous discussion Nothing less blhndmg than long habit could 
foster that confusion of thought which prevents honest Chuichmen 
fiom seeing that the question of simple parochial patronage, as 
opposed to popular elec > thing, and the money value of 
that pationage die Ce ormes come to 
gasp the f u efforts will 
come to g n, With all 
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its scandals, they must look out for the 1eal social forces which are 
moving the English life of to-day, and apply them to the question 
they have ın hand Tull they do this, their efforts will be confined to 
a few languid and spasmodic manifestations ın newspapers and maga- 
zines, and on platforms and in private talk 

The real question, I 1epeat, 1s not merely between the Noncon- 
formist and the Church methods of clemcal appoimtment, but 
between the principle that payment shall be proportioned to the 
quantity and' quality of laboui, and the pimeiple that Church endow- 
ments are the property of patrons Between the two views the hos- 
tulity 1s n1econcileable Andif there ıs one force more mighty than 
another now supplying energy to the varous movements of national 
lıfe, ıt 1s the conviction that sinecutes, as such, aie evils, that every 
man’s abilities and acquit ements should come fauly into the maiket, 
that a good piice should be ungiudgingly given for rare and valuable- 
met, and that the less work a man does the smaller should be his 
emuneration Against this conviction the loveis of abuses have been 
keeping up a hand-to-hand fight for the last fifty years, and the stiuggle 
is still fiery and fierce ‘The first loss to the party which maintains 
that the holders of sinecuies have a vested 11ght ın their possessions 
was suffered when the Pension Last was revised and partially abo- 
lished Those who know only the political conflicts of to-day cannot 
1ealise the enormous difficulties which beset the 1efo1mers of a past 
generation, when they labouied to destroy the tolerable scandals of 
the Pension Last But the victory was won, and from that day to 
this, the same mighty social force has been slowly modifymg the 
views of almost every grade of society 

Its last tinamph, however, will be won, when, amidst the erres aiid 
the lamentations of the vanquished, the nation takes possession of 
every sort of ecclesiastical endowment, and i1edisti1butes them all ın 
proportion to the necessities of the people, still allowing, it may 
be, the existence of personal patronage, but introducing ants the 
Church the same system which prevails ın every othe English pro- 
fession And the time may soon arrive It 1s smmpossibls: that we 
should much longer be content to adopt one system ın the law, in 
physic, in education, in the aimy and navy, and another in the 
Church There aè abuses enough, ıt 1s true, m every profession , 
but nowhere else 1s there the formal consecration of the theory that 
abilities and abou aie to count for little or nothing in the distribu- 
tion of payments Nowhere else have wea parallel to that perversion 


of all ideas of rıght and wrong ^w hundred rich 
men to 1egaid endowr j then private 
property, to pav ^r” vusands, a 


year for do ther a 
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miserable pittance for the devotion of the Inghest abilities to the 
hardest work What, indeed, 1s to be said fo. the existing system of 
pationage in a Church, which allowed the autho: of the “ Chistian 
Year ” to live and die in an obscure Hampshire parsonage, and which, 
with a few exceptions, fills the episcopal bench, the cathedrals, and the 
large town paushes with men whose sole claim to preferment 1s their 
personal mediociity or then family connections? In no other section 
of Enghsh life would the existence of such a system be now endured 
Howevei, let those who are most scandalised be comforted Patronage, 
as it now stands, is an anachronism, and anachionisms, even though 
consecrated by the superstitions of ages, pensh at last 

Leaving, however, the clerical aspect of the great question of the 
rights of labou, I would appeal to those observers who have had 
Jong expeuence of hfe to bear me out when I profess my entire 
mability to join in the popular lamentations over the mereasing 
dissatisfaction of what are called the workmg classes These classes 
are discontented That is, they are not satisfied with their wages, 
and the general position they hold ın the world But when were 
they otherwise ? I can call to mind no such age of Chistian resig- 
nation to the mevitable I have read of such a phenomenon in 
fiction, in paitizan speeches, and books, and I have heard of ıb ım 
sermons , bnt I neve: beheld any proofs of its existence I never 
met with such contented people in my life—thatis, as a class I have 
seen a few such im all ranks , but I see just as many of them to-day 
as I sawsforty years ago If there 1s any difference between the 
temper of the millions who now labour around us and that of their 
fathers and grandfathers, I should say that ıt 1s ın favour of the 
present generation They may be as discontented as those who went 
before them, but they are less sullen, they do not believe that class 
interests aie hopelessly antagonistic, and that the uch man ıs 
necessaiily the master of the poor man and ordinarily his tyrant 
It may be that they ae less resigned to then lot, if a hopeless, 
dieary, gloomy acqu:escence in destiny can be called resignation 
But I do not think that such discontent as this 1s an evil sign for the 
future It does not prove a 1adical distaste for the whole order of 
society It only shows that the ‘multitude does not consider its 
situation hopeless 

And I would ask every candid man to contrast the demands and 
the temper of the milhons who ae now sthuggling upwards, with 
those which followed upon the glose of the Napoleonist wars. Surely 
every compal1so wal, the manufacturing, and the 
metropolitan ty yeais ago and those 
lually getting 
s opposed 
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to the passions of fiantic 1ebellion and bloodthusty anachy They 
combine, 1t 1s tiue, with ever-incieasing activity, skill, and success 
But how does this prove an incieasing alienation from an old belief 
in law and order? I thmk ıt proves the very reverse When they 
did not play at anarchy ın former days, ıt was because they thought 
1t a hopeless game, and because when they did attempt it, they were 
cut down with iuthless force Iam as far as possible from being a 
vehement apologist for the woiking man, but I do say, that as fai as 
my experience goes, he 1s more civilized, bette1-principled, and more 
awake to the blessings of law and order than was his father and his 
giandfather before him 

And here I will venture a 1emaik on that change m the outer 
manners and bearmg of the present generation, of wluch we some- 
times hea a good deal : The fiee-and-easy beaming of all classes, and 
the general want of respectfulness, which we are assured aie charac- 
teristic of the day, a1eattirbuted to that excessive development of 
individual self-assertion which 1s leading us on to social anarchy and 
democratic levellmg Where, we are asked, aie the giand manntis 
of our grandfatheis? Where 1s the stateliness of our giandmotheis? 
Where 1s the deference which youth was wont to pay to age? Where 
is the homage which the pooi paid to the 11ch, the servant to the 
master, the plebeian to the patrician? Here and there, it is sard, 
1s still to be seen some 1elic of the courtliness and polish of the good 
old days, who by his noble suavity and deferential considerateness, 
especially towards women, reminds us of the loss which the world has 
sustamed But such 1ehes of the past are iare, and a universal 
disregard of the bienséances of good bieeding 1s 1apidly becoming 
the rule of English life 

Yet, when we look at facts, can there be a more absurd and untrue 
accusation? Will any man who 1emembers what was the tone and 
what were the ordmary manneis of Englishmen of every rank when 
George IV was king, pretend that the average politeness and 
general good breeding of the country was then higher than it 1s now? 
Undoubtedly, we have changed a few of the technical conventionali- 
ties of good bieeding , just as we have changed the cut of ou coats, 
and have left off writing substantives with capital muitials. But 
these are meie tiivialities Forms of speech are no necessary indica- 
tions of genuine courtesy or 1espect, otherwise no people would have 
been so uncouth and rude as the Greeks, to whom our feudal forms of 
mutual addiess were unknown My-own whole personal observation 
tells me that the good manners of every class of Englishmen have 
undergone a marked change for the bette. Compare the astounding? 
personalities of Parhament, of the public meétings, and of the 
periodical hteiature of forty and fifty years ago, with the standard 
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now 1ecognısed as absolutely binding upon every man Compare the 
civility with which most men of noble birth or laige wealth think it 
incumbent on them to addiess those whom they think their mfeztors, 
with the prevailing hauteur of other days Observe how httle 
ineivility one meets with ın going about the world, and how little 
positive vulgaiity offends one’s taste, even n quarters where ıb used 
to be common JI do not beleve ıt ıs mere fancy, when I think that 
I see a manifest mpiovement ın the manners of shopmen and shop- 
women. It ıs the same ın the class of mechanics and labourers 
They ae often 1ough and bearish enough, but my impression 1s that — 
I remembei them as being fai worse, and I am certain that in no 
class of society 1s the difference between gentlemanliness and vul- 
garity more keenly felt Qu, take that vast c1owd of railway officials 
who throng the innumerable stations all over the land How seldom 
one meets with any rudeness or beaiishness among them! Some 
people, undeed, have a special gift for meeting with rudeness every- 
where, as otheis have a gift fo. being cheated But the English 
iailway porters and guards, as a 1ule, are, I suspect, far move well- 
bred than the railway servants of France and Geimany , while, con- 
taasted with the 1ace of men who preyed upon tiavellers in the old 
coaching days, they aie nearly faultless 

This notion of gentlemanliness 1s, m truth, one of the most uni- 
versal and prolific of all existing social forces There can be no ° 
question that ıt ıs becomimg accepted as a rule of life, if not for 
adoption, at least for imitation, through the whole fabric of English 
‘society, and it ıs stukıng root m every European nation If the 
national origm of the word 1s to be taken as an indication of the 
local o11gin of the idea, the “gentleman” ıs essentially an English 
product, and moie than that, he ıs the product of Enghsh liberty, 
triumphing over the ius of feudalism and its offshoots At, any 
rate, the idea has been found so alien to any foreign term, etymo- 
logically corresponding to ıt, that ıt 1s bemg adopted in its English 
shape in every country where modein liberty 1s findmg its way Jt 
1s, 1n. itself, the embodiment of the conviction that imdividualism 1s, 
so to say, the unit out of which the complex organization of modern 
‘hfe ıs built up, and that while society recognizes the mndefeasible 
tights of the individual, ıt msists upon such an assertion of those 
1ights as shall avoid trenchmg ın the smallest degree upon the 1ights, 
and happiness, and well-being of others Its not the same thing as 
the old notion of “ honour,” which was held to be at once the charac- 
teristic and the puvilege of the non-plebeian mind The idea of 
“honour” 1s essentially one of pride, and 1ts aim is to assert itself 
against all insolence, and to cherish “ieputation” spotless The idea 
of the “gentleman ” involves, indeed, the idea of self-respect, but 16 1s 
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that self-respect which does not depend upon the opinions of others, 
and its essence is not self-assertion, but deference to the feelings of 
others The “ gentleman” 1s essentially a product of the Christian idea 
of human peifection The idea of “honour,” good up to a certain 
extent, 1s purely Pagan im morals, and feudal in histo1ical origin 

And the substitution of this idea of gentlemanliness for the old 
aristocratic instinct, and its giadual spread through all classes, 
both in England and abroad, supplies one of the happiest possible 
auguries for the future That this spread is still but gradual 1s not 
to be denied But it 1s equally certam that the taunt of “ungentle- 
manly” conduct is one of the most stinging which can be addressed 
to men in ranks of lfe ın which, a couple of generations ago, the 
very elements of such an idea were unknown 

For anothe: popular complaint of present degeneracy there 1s 
equally httle foundation J mean the assertion that the relation 
between master and servant has very much changed for the worse 
The old family ties, we ae told, are loosened or shattered The 
recognition of a common interest between the employer and the 
employed 1s no more The “good old servant,” hke “the fine old 
English gentleman,” 1s an extinct beg . I do not believe one word 
of 1t I can see no proofs of the assertion anywhere If the attached 
old domestic of whose perfections we read in books, and who seems 
to hve ın the vague memortes of people who don’t like to be cross- 
questioned—if such a being was ever vey common in English society, 
he never was common in my experience, and I can detect no sign 
that he was ever common in the hterature of any age Certainly, if 
we aie to tust the diamatic literature and the novels of any past 
penod, the typical domestic servant was a rogue, whether of the male 
or female sex Ido not doubt that in the past, just as in the present, 
there were wide differences ın the systems and the tones of different 
families and different employers of labour Now, also, dissatisfied 
se1vants possess greater facilities fo. change, and will “put up,” as 
they say, with very little But it 1s the same with dissatisfied heads 
of families They can change their servants with the utmost ease, 
and refuse to “put up” with faults which bygone households were 
forced to endure 

And when we carefully go over the domestic histories of the vazious 
families whose inner hfe we know of or have heard of, surely the 
number of mstances ın which servants have lived m one household 
for twenty, thuty, or forty year ae ncoenages of old age and 
death, ıs quite suprismg And it ıs the Sante with employers of 
labour It 1s a fiction to imagine that woikpeople‘do not remain for 
any considerable length of time in the employment of the same 
master Bad masters, ill-tempered masters, giinding masters, of 
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course, ale never well served, and no man 1emains with them who 
can change for the better But ıt is a pure illusion to fancy that 
mechanics, as a class, have any disposition to leave really good places, 
or that if they are regulaily paid fair wages and treated as human 
beings, with feelings and mfiimuities of therr.own, they ale not sus- 
ceptible of attachment to the masteis whom they serve Ido not 
say that they are generally susceptible of any stiong attachment of 
this kind But why should they be so? Why should they care 
more for the masters whom they serve than the masters care for 
them? It is one of the most absurd of popular notions, that m 
alrangements, which are afte: all sımply business arrangements, the 
man who leceives payment as the market equivalent for his labour, 
is bound to 1eturn a certain amount of personal gratitude to the man ` 
who buys his laboui for what ıt 1s worth, ove. and above any giatı- 
‘tude which may be expected fiom the puichasei to the seller of the 
same labou. In the competition among selleis of all kinds, whether 
of labour or of any kind of goods, each selle) feels obliged to those 
who choose to purchase from himself, rather than fiom bis com- 
petitors, and the piofuseness with which some tradesmen piofess 
their “giatitjude ” for the custom bestowed on them is as common as 
it 1s ludicious At the same time, the obhgation 1s alike on both 
sides I buy a man’s labour because I want ıt, not because I wish to 
benefit him, and it 1s umeasonable to regard the transaction as 
/ establishing any claim to affection or thankfulness on his part 
towaids myself 
It is only in the case of the aguicultural labourer that the personal 
relations between the employér and the employed have been fun- 
damentally changed dunng the last hundred yeais It ıs, mdeed, 
by no means easy, whatever speculative people o1 the makers of 
statistics may say, to ascertain the precise amount of change which 
has taken place in the well-bemg of the English peasantiy since the 
middle or latter end of the eighteenth century One fact, at the 
same time, 1s undeniable It was a widely pievailinge custom fo. the 
unmanied labourers to lve under the same ioof with then em- 
ployeis, and geneially an amount of equality existed ın the mter- 
course between farmers and then servants which has now ceased ‘ 
What were the social and moral effects of this intercourse I do not 
pretend to say Whether it merely generated familazity, or created 
real personal friendship, I am utterly at a loss to decide The custom 
1s not yet extinct in some of the more northern paits of the kmg- 
‘dom, but I cannot make out that at 1s more fruitful m fostermg 
friendliness than 1s the system of wages-paying, when the master is a 
good master, and the servant a good seivant That the social dis- 
tinctions between the farme: and the labouer aie every day growing 
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respects he is behind his twin-biothe: ın Ins advance towards a 
happier condition of hfe. But on the othe: hand, his mmovement 
is not hampered with the enormous obstacles which hinder the per- 
manent improvement of the mechanics and of the labourers who arc 
their attendant inferioos The one great misfortune of the faiming 
man 1s the lowness of his wages, and everywhere this evil 1s in the 
way to be 1edressed. The facility of communication and locomotion, 
which 1s one of the characteuistic forces everywhere at work, 1s car- 
1ying the surplus labou: of the fields to more profitable quaiters, 
and the natural iesult 1s followmmg—labour is glowing scarce, and 
commands a highe: price The tenant farmer must have the labou, 
and must pay for it , but in the end the landlord must pay for 1t, for 
its cost must be considered in the agreement or, lease on which the 
tenant rents Ins land, That the landlord will lose in the end 1s not 
to be expected , for while labomeis aie giowing scarcer, those who 
remain me giowimg more intelligent, and they aie well worth then 
higher wages And as aguicultural wages 118e, so will the cultine of the 
labourer himself, and corresponding will be the improvement in the 
cottages he livesin The coming generation of farm servants will 
resolutely refuse to live, hke beasts, ın the hovels which contented 


- then grandfathers, and which still exist in tens of thousands in every 


English, Scotch and Inmish county And whether they will or no, the 
landowners must and will meet the demand, for they are beset by none 
of those overmaste1ing difficulties as to situation, space, and cost of site, 
which make the umpiovement of the dwellings of the labouring 
population of large towns one of the most’ peiplexing of all the pei- 
plexing problems of the day ' 

The faim-laboute1, again, like the farmer himself, does not suffer 
fiom those variations in the demand for his produce which so often 
paralyse all other manufacturers, and eat up the mechanic’s sources 
of living by the 100ts There is*always the most urgent demand foi 
the fruits of the earth, ın the largest quantity m which they can be 
supplied The famers peculiar machinery, that ıs, the weather, 1s 
often out of order, but he ıs never compelled to close his factory 
because there 1s no market fo. his wares As long as men live, they 
must have bread, and beef, and mutton, and beer Puces may and 
will vary, but the demand never ceases Neither the caprices of 
fashion, no the paralysing influences of war, nor the chances of com- 
mercial speculation, affect the market for farm produce People 
must eat andg even if they min iags The need fo 
sand, and the 
naiket 
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Employers, too, ac neve: wanting Farming 1s unlike every other 
soit of manufacture, in that ıt possesses a charm of 1ts own, so that 
farms are sought for with an avidity which knows no cessation It 1s 
the least profitable of business investments, and yet the most popular 
It ıs almost impossible to make those gigantic fortunes which arc 
made in trade and in other manufactures, fo. purely physical reasons 
Not only ae the farmer’s affairs necessarily spread over an centire 
twélvemonth, so that he cannot “tuin over” his capital again and 
again m the couise of a year, but ıt 1s physically out of the question 
that he should bimg the contiol of many thousand acres under his 
own personal management, without which any great commercial 
success 1s not to be looked for Nevertheless, faiming 1s a more 
pleasant occupation than any ordinary business, and theicfore tenant 
fatmeis throng the maiket fo. vacant farms I cannot, therefore, 
share the perplexities of those who regard the clevation of the English 
peasantiy as one of the most formidable difficulties of the time The 
laws of supply and demand, aided by newspapers and 1ailways, are 
fast changing their condition, and nothing can hinder the happy 
revolution. 

It ıs m the profound modification of our old ideas on the subject of 
business of all kinds that we must expect the most unexpected and 
the most serious revolution ın the flamework of Enghsh hfe While 
the prejudices of a past feudalism are rapidly dying out, another 
mighty force is taking their place, whose ultimate operations 16 1s 
impossible to foresee Now that the natmal love of wealth and 
luxmy is stimulated by the destiuction of the ancient aristocratic 
scorn of trade and commerce, a prospect 1s before us on which, so far 
as I can see, 1618 vain to speculate The antipathy to honest labo, 
whethe: professional o commercial, which was so universal among 
our late: ancestors, was contemptible enough In adopting the new 
belief that no honest woik ıs debasing to a gentleman, the county 
has grasped a gicat and a Chistian piinciple But ıt 1s fatally easy 
to pervert this piinciple mto a sanction for a passionate devotion to 
money-making and all its social distinctions, which ıs as fatal to the 
Christian character as were the ohgarclucal bigotiies of our ancestors 

No1 aie its mischiefs confined to the purely ichgious aspect of the 
future Those economical theories which treat the personal pursuit 
of boundless wealth as one of those necessary laws of human society 
which lead naturally to national prosperity, ate narrow and half 
untiue altogethe: Th f political econ based upon a 
1ecognition they tend 
to tho 
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undoubtedly must to a laige extent be admitted as complete, but 
which 1s not necessarily the master of human action m all possible 
states of society The modifyme,imfluences:of the present idea of 
human lite are never, 01 vaa taken into account by economical 
wiiters , and yet such mfltenees are realities, and 1t 15 quite possible 


that the time may come ¥en they will seriously change the aspect 
of human affans 










In the meantime, thatf boundless devotion to money-making, under 
the guse of the glouffeation of mdusti y, ls suely a thing pregnant 
with momentous ga] peulous consequences To my mmd there Is 
— Wis sucidal as it 1s ludicrous m that adoration of busmess — ” 
eties which 1s current m allianks of Enghsh hfe J tun away 
with unconquerable aversion fiom those popular eulogies upon men 
who have amassed colossal fortunes, as if the peitections of what 
hümanıty 1s capable are to be measured by a man’s rent-oll o1 lus 
balance at his banker's The typical “Samt” of this latter portion 
of the mneteeuth century has come to be a man who begins life with 
half-a-ciown, and ends 16 m the House of Lords The new Bible 
which 1s placed m the hands of childien, and preached from upon 
plattoums, and exhibited to working men as Contaming the true con- 
solation fo. then museries, 1s a catalogue of the self-relant heroes 
who have done honow to then zace by wokmg mght and day, 
starving themselves, and saving then muspiable shillings, till shillings 
haye grown into pounds, and smgle mto hundieds, and 
huadieds mto thousands, and hundieds susands and milhons. 
This ws the tashionable gospel ot the how pel whose 1oots lie far 
deeper down m men’s and women’s passu n any of the so-called 
icheious “movements ’ of the time T ngchst who preaches 
the creat duty of money-making and of in the world, appeals 
to o element m human nature, 1m comp h every source 
o: ological eecentiicities 1s a feeble en 
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a moderate meome, and which is stimulated by the throbs of social 
ambition All the tuckenes, the 1ash speculations, the swurdlings, 
which spicad rum far and wide, paralysing industry, making the rich 
ucher, and icducing the poor to paupayism, spring from that pro- 
foundly anti-Christian idea of human happMess which’ 1s dominant 1 
English literature, English talk, and English speech-making To 
pietend that the nation generally ıs ma more: wealthy and more 
happy by the encouragement of this false ¥stimate of the value of 
huge fortunes, 1s to overlook the plamest fact§ of human hfe a 
deny the first prmeiples of 1eally piofound econ ical aaa : 
hear a gieat deal about social evils, and especially about Lea 
desciibed as “the social evil” Yet what 1s any one habit whic 
on the suface of the social fabrie, affecting chiefly 1ts more dissipated 
and thoughtless portions, compared with an unbridled passion, adopted 
by the whole of the respectable and mfluential members of society 2 
What mischief can be compared with that universal lust for gain 
Which 1s now taught on every side as the secret of national prosperity, 
and as at least not meonsistent with the profession of Chiistianity as 
a religious creed? What, in all honesty, as to be expected fiom a 
generation which believes that he who gives up lus mghts and days 
to busmess, and devotes the best years of his life to the conversion of 
ten thousand pounds mto a Kundi cd thousand, 1s a wise and prudent 
man, whereas he 1s 1n truth the victim of suicidal folly ? 

Tf 1t 1s said that im sing economic subjects I have no ught to 
introduce the moral 1ous aspects of life, Lieply, that economic 
subjects are essentia stions of human motive Take, fo. m- 
stance, the question trade and protection What 1s this, but 
a question of human ? Its to be decided by certam conclu- 
sious as to the prob: s of human action unde: various cont- 
gencies Place argued, under such and such mfluences, 
and they w rd such a,mannei In other words, 1t 15 
n motives, desnes, aud passions I am 
n I argue that the nesh stimulus wluch 
atual passion for laige possessions by 
bungs with it its own special national 
eis aie only to be met by the meulcation 
oral, or religious, o what we wall, which 
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15 the destruction of the produce of human labour of some kind o1 
other It is difficult in such cases to make exact estimates, but I 
shall hardly be exaggetating if, I say that at“lésst one-tenth of the 
possible products of human labour 1s thus practically destroyed In 
othe: words, one-tenth of the entne people aie doomed to worthless 
idleness. -= + 

And this is not all The disturbing.influences of war aie almost 
without limit They create sudden and spasmodicdemands for labom, 
alternating with equally sudden and spasmodic cessations, whose effect 
is to paralyse the healthy movements of manufacture and commerce, 
materially dimimshing the amount of production-and increasing its 
cost to the ultimate consume: Add to this the frightful destiuction 
of actual civil property which war entails, and ıt 15 1mpossıble to deny 
that the anti-Chiistian passion fo. 11ches, whichis the o1iginal source 
of nearly all wars, 1s the deadliest enemy of human industiy and the 
most impoverishing of elements in human life -— 

So 16 18 with the vaiious other causes which interfere with the po- 
duction of wealth and its more equal distiibution“among all classes in 
the country These causes are almost all of them the effects of a 
false estimate of the practical value of huge fortunes, and they ate to 
be modified only by the diffusion of new motives.to action in society 
in general The actual producing power of a county like England is 
now enormous, and the possibilities of industry are incalculable The 
experience of ages and the development of machinery has placed in 
our hands capacities fo. the creation of wealth, such as the wold 
never before has seen If wars, speculations,..swindlings, and the 
keen competition of commercial rivaly weie now to cease, in a few 
yeais poverty would cease from the land Were-it not fo. the crimes, 
the follies, the ambitions, and the lust for money, of the last hundred 
 yeais, there would not now be a single English family which was not 
m possession of the comforts and advantages now. within the reach of 
men with incomes of five or six hundied a year 

And up to a certam pomt, the possession of wealth 1s a clear gain, 
even fiom the most stiictly religious point of view, It ıs good for a 
man to be able to lve in a house sufficiently large for health and 
decency. to have leue and money fo. mental cultme and amuse- 
ments, to be freed fiom the necessity for labour with advancing years, 
and to contimue the education of his childien till it 1s fanly. on the 
w 1 to become a real cultivation of their ene) nature So fat, 

i But instead 
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the national wealth 1s made a matter of trivial importance, and the 
whole country falls down and worships the few into whose hands it 
has fallen in the most 1mmense pioportions 

Yet what mdeseribable folly 161s! “Is there any one sign that the 
possessors of fabulous riches are one whit happier or better than men 
of moderate means? On the whole, is not the reverse the case? Is 
a man’s daily enjoyment of hfe quickened by having twenty thousand 
or a hundred thousand a year at his disposal? What ıs the element 
of happiness involved ın the command of an army of servants, of 
carriages and horses by the score, and of houses which seive the sole 
purpose of awakening other people’s envy? It 1s an opinion which 
will be shared by few persons who are believers m what 1s termed our- 
modern civilization , but, for myself, I believe ın the old theory, that 
ın a healthy condition of the commonwealth, priyate possessions will 
be modest and public possessions magnificent I should love to see 
rich Englishmen less 11ch, and poor Enghshmen less poor, than they 
now are, and ou national monuments and treasures ten times as 
numerous and splendid as we yet have made them 

And all this can only come about by a revolution ın men’s fu: la- 
mental estimate of hfe and its pleasures Legislation can do nothing 
towards ıt It can upset feudalism and help to conseciate the 
triumphs of commerce, It can establish free-trade, and tax any 
poition of the community which parliament may single out for the 
burden It can set up kings, or republics, and ieform the lords, or 
leave them unreformed But it cannot touch the mner motives of 
men It can only substitute one channel for another for the outlet 
of existing passions, and change the names of the idols ın the national 
Pantheon 

Whether o1 not we may look for a revolution in men’s motives 
from any other source, it is fiurtless to speculate That the spnit of 
Chustianity 1s m radical antagonism to onr money-worshrpping 
spirit, cannot seriously be doubted But then, when has the spmt of 
Christianity been dommant m any section of Chistendom? And if 
it has never been the ruling powe: among Christians, 1s there any 
probability that ıt is about to wim victories hitherto denied 1t? What 
is to be the practical issue of that pourmg of the new wine of cnt- 
csm into the old bottles of tradition, which 1s the charactezstic of 
the religious activity of to-day? Wall liberalism of thought 1egene- 
rate mankind, when Rome and England and Geneva have alike con- 
spicuously failed ? gactiable cloud shrouds 
re are standing 
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Oe his pipe in the village ale-house,- the-labomer says very 
positively what Parlhament should do afout the “foot and 
mouth disease” At the farmei’s maiket-table hs master makes the 
glasses jingle as, with his fist, he emphasizes the sssertion that he did 
not get half enough compensation fo his slaugttered beasts duimg 
the cattle-plague These aie uot hesitating opimions On a matter 
affecting the aguicultural interest, 1t 1s still as 1t was during the Anti- 
Coin-Law agitation, when, m every rural circle, you heard that the 
nation would be 1umed if the lightly-taxed forexner was allowed to 
compete ın our markets with the heavily-taxed Anghshman a pro- 
position held to be so self-evident that dissent from ıt imphed either 
stupidity o1 knavery 
Now, as then, may be daily heard among otaer classes opinions 
just as decided and just as unwarranted By ren called educated, 
the old plea for extravagant expenditme thet “ıt 1s good for 
tiade,” 1s still continually urged with full belief im its sufficiency 
Scarcely any decrease 1s observable in tly fallacy that whatever gives 
employment ıs beneficial—no regard dto he value for ulterior 
purposes of that which th stion being asked 
for the labour 
Neither 
When 
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there ıs again an opening for them they are expiessed with undi- 
minished confidence Along with these delusions go whole families 
of otheis People who think that the relations between expenditure 
and pioduction are so simple, naturally assume simplicity mn other 
relations among social phenomena Is there distiess somewhere ? 
They suppose nothing mote is 1equned than to subscribe money for 
relieving ıt On the one hand, they never trace the reactive effects 
which charitable donations work on bank-accounts, on the surplus 
capital bankeis have to lend, on the pioductive activity which the 
capital now abstracted would have set up, on the number of labourers 
who would have recerved wages and who now go without wages— 
they do not perceive that certam necessaties of hfe have been with- 
held from one man who would have exchanged useful work foi them, 
and given to another who perhaps peisistently evades working Nor, 
on the other band, do they look beyond the immediate mitigation of 
misery , but deliberately shut their eyes to the fact that as fast as you 
ıncrease the provision for those who live without labour, so fast do you 
increase the number of those who live without labour , and that with 
an evel-increasing distribution of alms, there comes an ever-incieas- 
ing outcry for more alms fSimulaily throughout all their political 
thinking Pioximate causes and proximate results are alone contem- 
plated, and there is scarcely any consciousness that the o1gmal 
causes aie often numerous and widely different fiom the apparent 
cause, and that beyond each immediate iesult there will be multitu- 
dinous remote results, most of them quite incalculable 

Minds ın which the conceptions of social actions are thus rudi- 
mentary, are also minds ready to harbow: wild hopes of benefits to 
be achieved by admiuistiative agencies In each such mind there 
seems to be the unexpressed postulate that every evil m a society 
admits of cure; and that the cure hes within the reach of law 
“Why is not there a better imspection of the mercantile marme 2” 
asked a correspondent of the Times the othe: day; apparently 
forgetting that within the pieceding twelve months the power he 
.mvoked had lost two of its own vessels, and barely saved a third 
“ Ugly buildings are eye-sores, and should not be allowed,” urges one 
who 1s anxious ‘foi esthetic culture , and, meanwhile, from the agent 
which 1s to foster good taste, there have come monuments and public 
buildings of which the less said the better, and its chosen design for 
the Law-Courts incurs almgst universal condemnation “Why did 
those in authority allow s eclive sanitary arrangements ?” was 
everywhere asked d Londesborough’s ; and 
this question_y of the fact that sanitary 
| other cases, wele 
inistiations 
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——regaidless of the fact that the authoised system had itself 
been the means of introducmg foul gases mto houses* “The 
State should purchase the 1ailways,” ıs cenfidently asserted by 
those who, every moiming, iead of chaos at tre Admiralty, o1 cross- 
purposes m the dockyaids, 01 wretched aimy-organization, o1 diplo- 
matic bungling that endangers peace, o1 frustration of justice by tech- 
nicalities and costs and delays,—all without having their confidence 
in officialism shaken “ Building Acts should msure bette: ventilation 
in small houses,” says one who ethe: never knew o1 has forgotten 
that, after Messis Reid and Barry had spent £200,000 in failing to 
ventilate the Houses of Parliament, the First Commissione: of Works 
proposed that, “the House should get some competent engineer, 
above suspicion of partiality, to let them =e what ought to be 
done”+ And similarly there aie continually cropping out m the 
piess, and at meetings, and in conversations, such notions as that the 
State might provide “cheap capital”. by some financial sleight of 
hand , that “there ought to be biead-overseezs appomted by Govern- 
ment ,t that “it ıs the duty of Government to provide a suitable 
national asylum for the 1eception of all illegitmmate children’§ And 
here ıt 1s doubtless thought by some, as ıt .s ın Fiance by M de 
Lagevenais, that Government, by supplymg goc d music, should exclude 
the bad>such as that of Offenbach | We smole on 1eading of that 
French princess, celebrated for he: mmnocent wonder that people 
should starve when there was so simple a1remedy But why should 
we smile? A great pat of the cunent po.tical thought evinces 
notions of practicability not much mole rational. 


That connections among social phenomena should be so httle 
undeistood, need not surprise us if we note the ideas which prevaal 
respecting the connections among much simp.er phenomena Minds 
left ignoiant of physical causation, are unlikely to appreciate clearly, 
1f at all, that causation so much more subtle and complex, which 1uns 
through the actions of mcorporated men In almost every house, 
seivants and those who employ them, alke beleve that a poker 


4 


* Of various testimomies to this, one of the mast sntiking was that given by Mh 
Charles Mayo, M B , of New College, Oxford, who, having had to examime the diamage 
of Windsor, found “that in a previous visitation of typhoid fever, the poorest and 
lowest part of the town had entirely escaped, while the epidemic had been very fatal 
in good houses, The difference was this, t e the bette: houses were all con- 
nected with the sewers, the poor part of the town fal "Gd\ Quai but made use of ~ 
cesspools in the gardens And this 1s by no means an 1olated ‘instance ” 

t Debates, “Times,” February 12, 1852 

{ Letter ın “Daily News,” Nov 98, 1851 \ 

§ Recommendation of a’Coroner’s J ury, “ Tunes,” Merch 26, 1850 

I “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” February 15, 1872 
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leaned up in front of the bars, or acidss them, makes the fire bwn , 
and you will be told, very positively, that expe1ience proves the effi- 
cacy of the device—the experience bemg that the poker has been 
1epeatedly so placed and the fie has repeatedly burned ; and no 
comparison having been made with cases ın which the poker was 
absent, and all other conditions as before, In the same circles the 
old prejudice against sitting down thnteen to’dmner still survives 

there actually exists among ladies who have been at finishing schools 
of the Inghest character, and among some gentlemen who pass as 
intelligent, the conviction that adding or subtiacting one fiom a 
number .of people who eat together, will affect the fates of some 
among them nd this state of mind 1s again displayed at the card- 
table, by the opmion that So-and-so 1s always lucky or wnlucky—that 
influences are at work which, on- the average, determine more good 
cards to one peison than to another Clearly, those in whom the 
consciousness of causation in these simple cases 1s so vague, may be 
expected to have the wildest notions of social causation. Whoever 
even entertams the supposition that a poker put across the fire can 
makeit burn, proves himself to have neithe: a qualitative nor a quan- 
tative idea of physical causation , and if, dung his life, his expe- 
riences of material objects and actions have failed to give him an 
idea, so accessible and so simple, it 1s not, hkely that they have given 
him ideas of the qualitative and quantitative relations of cause and 
effect holding thoughout society Hence, there is nothing to ex- 
clude urational interpretations and dispioportioned hopes. Where 
othe: superstitions flowiish, political superstitions will take root A 
consciousness 1n which there lives the idea that spilling salt will be 
followed by some’evil, obviously allied as ıt 1s to the consciousness of 
the savage filled with belief m omens and chaims, gives a home to 
othe: beliefs hke those of the savage It may not have faith ın the 
potency of medicine-bags and idols, and may even wonde: how any 
being can 1everence a thing shaped with his own hands, and yet 
it readily entertams subtle: forms of the same feelings, Fo, in 
those whose modes of thought we have been contemplating, there 1s 
a tacitZsupposition that a government moulded by themselves, has 
some efficiency beyond that naturally possessed by a certam group of 
citizens subsidized by the rest of the citizens Tiue, if you ask them, 
they may not deliberately assert that a legislative and administrative 
apparatus can exeit power, either mental or materal, beyond the 
powe1 proceeding from “the nation itself They are compelled to 
admit, when cross-examined, that the energies moving a governmen- 
tal machine are energies which would cease were citizens to cease 
working and furnishing the supplies But, nevertheless, their pro- 
jects imply an unexpressed belief ın some store of force that 1s not 
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measured by taxes When there arises the question—Why does not 
Government do this for us ? there 1s not the accompanymg thought 
— Why does not Government put its hands ım our pockets, and, with 
the proceeds, pay officials to do this, instead of leaving us to do ıt 
ourselves , but the accompanying thought 1s—-Why does not Govern- 
ment, out of its inexhaustible resources, yield us this benefit ? 

Such modes of political thinking, then, naturally go along with 
such conceptions of physical phenomena ds are current Just as the 
perpetual-motion scheme hopes, by a cunning arrangement of pats, 
to get from one end of his machme more energy than he puts in at 
the otha: , so the oidimaiy political scheme: is convinced that out of 
a legislative apparatus, properly devised and worked with due dex- 
terity, may be had beneficial State-action without some correspond- 
ing detiimental reaction He expects to get out of a stupid people 
the effects of intelhgence, and to evolve fiom inferior citizens superior 
conduct , 

But while the prevalence of ciude political opmions among those 
whose conceptions about simple matters are so cude, might be anti- 
cipated, 1t 1s somewhat surprising that the class specially discrplined 
‘by scientific culture should bimg to the mteipretation of social phe- 
nomena methods but little ın advance of those used by otheas Now that 
the tiansfo1mation and equivalence of forces 1s seen by men of science 
to hold not only thioughout all moiganie actions, but throughout all 
organic actions , now that even mental changes are .ecognized as the 
coirelatives of cerebral changes, which also conform to this principle , 
and now that there must be admitted the corollary that all actions 
gomg on in a society are measured by certain antecedent energies, 
which disappear mn effecting them, while they themselves become 
actual ol potential energies, fiom which subsequent actions arise, 
it 1s strange that there should not have arisen the consciousness that 
these highest phenomena aie to be studied as lowe: phenomena 
have been studied—not, of course, after the same physical methods, 
but ın puisuance of the same principles And yet scientific men 
1arely display such a consciousness 

A mathematician who had agieed or disagreed with the view of 
Professor Tait iespecting the value of Quaternions for puisuing 
researches ın Physics, would hsten with 1aised eyebrows were one 
without mathematical culture to express a decided opimion on the 
matter Or, if the subject discussed was the doctiiune of Helmholtz, 
that hypothetical bemgs occupymg space of two dimensions, might 
be so conditioned that the axioms of our geometry would prove 
untrue, the mathematician would marvel if an affirmation or a nega- 
tion came from a man who knew no mote of the properties of space 
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than is to be gamed by daily conveise with thmgs around, and no 
more of the principles of reasonmg than the couse of business 
taught hım And yet, were we to take members of the Mathemati- 
cal Society, who, having severally devoted themselves to the laws of 
quantitative relations, know that, simple as these are intrinsically, a 
life’s study 1s required for the full comprehension of them—were 
we to ask each of these his opmion on some pomt of social policy, 
the readiness with which he answered would” seém to imply that in 
these cases, where the factors of the phenomenon are so numerous 
and so much involved, a general survey of men and things gives data 
for trustworthy judgment, 

Or, to contiast more fully the mode of reaching a conclusion 
which the man of science uses in his own department, with that 
which he regards as satisfactory in the department of politics, let 
us take a case fiom a concrete science—say, the question, What 
are the solar spots, and what constitution of the Sun ıs implied 
by them? Of tentative answers to this question there 1s fist 
Wilson’s, adopted by Sir Wilham Herschel, that the visible surface of 
the Sun is a lummous envelope, within which there are cloudy en-: 
velopes covermg a daik cential body; and that when by some dis- 


turbance the lummous envelope 1s broken thiough, portions of the’ 


cloudy envelope and of the dark cential body, become visible as the 
penumbra and umbia iespectively This hypothesis, at one time 
received with favour mainly because ıt seemed to permit that teleo- 
logical interpietation which required that the Sun should be habitable, 
accounted toler ably well for certain of the appeaiances—more especi- 
ally the appearance of concavity which the spots have when near the 
limb of the Sun But though Sn Jobn Herschel supported his 
father’s hypothesis, pointing out that cyclonic action would account 
for local dispersions of the photosphere, there has of late years become 
more and more mantfest the fatal objection that the genesis of ght 
and heat 1emained unexplained, and that no supposition of auroral 
discharges did more than 1emove the difficulty a step back, since, 
unless light and heat could be peipetually generated out of nothing, 
there must be a store of force peipetually bemg expended in pio- 
ducmg them. A counter-hypothesis, followmg naturally from the 
hypothesis of nebular origin, 1s that the mass of the Sun must be 
incandescent; that its meandescence has been produced, and is 
maintained, by progressing~aggiegation of its once widely-diffused 
matte: , and that surrounding its molten surface there is an atmo- 
sphere of metalhe gases continually ising, condensing toformthevisible 
photosphere, and thence precipitating. What, in this case, are the solar 
spots? Kirchhoff, proceeding upon the hypothesis just indicated, 
which had been set forth before he made his discoveuies by the aid 
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needful for social safety, the reformation is gisat. exceeding, indeed, 
all anticipation French schoolmasters, never questioning the belief 
that boys can be made to behave well only by mgid discipline 
and spies to aid in carrying it out, are astomshed on visiting Eng- 
land to find how much better boys behave when they are less governed 
—nay, among Enghsh schools themselves, Dr Arnold has shown 
that more trust 1s followed by improved conduct Similarly with the 
anomalies of incorporated human natme We habitually accept the 
assumption that only by legal restraints are nen to be kept fiom 
aggiessing on their neighbours , and yet there are facts which should 
lead us to qualify this assumption So-called debts of honour, for the 
non-payment of which there is no legal penalty, are held more sacied 
than debts that can be legally enforced , and on the Stock-Exchange, 
where only pencil memoranda in the 1espective note-books of two 
brokers guarantee the sale and purchase of many thousands, contracts 
are fa. safer than those which, m the outside would, are. formally 
registered in signed and sealed parchments 

“Multitudes of cases might be accumulated showing how, in other 
duections, men’s thoughts and feelings produce kinds of conduct which, 
a priora, would be judged very impiobable And uf, gomg beyond 
our own society and our own time, we obseive what has happened 
among othe: races, and among the earlier generations of our own 
1ace, we meet, at every step, workings- out of numan "nature utterly 
unlike those which we assume when makiak pelitical forecasts Who, 
gencralizıng the expeilences of his daily lıfe, would suppose that men, 
to please their gods, would swing for hours hom hooks drawn through 
the muscles of thew backs, or let their nails giow through the palms 
of their clenched hands, or 10ll over and ave: hundieds of miles to 
visit a shrme? Who would have thought it possible that a 
public sentiment and a force of custom mught be such that a man 
should revenge himself on one who insulted him by disembowelling 
himself, and so forcing the msulter to do the ike? Ou1 to take us- 
torical cases more nearly concerning ouisel~es—Who foresaw that 
the beliefs ın purgatory and priestly mlsicession would cause the 
lapse of one-third or more of England into the nands of the Church? or 
who foresaw that a flaw ın the law of mortmain might lead to bequests 
of large estates consecrated as graveyards? Who could have imagimed 
that robbei-kings and bandit-baions, ‘with vassals to match, would, 
generation afte: generation, have trayersed all Europe thiough hard- 
ships and dangers to msk then lives im getting-posscssion of the 1e- 
puted buual-place of one whose injunction was to tun the left cheek 
when the right was smitten ? Or who, agam would have anticrpated 
that when, m Jerusalem, this same teacher disclaimed political aims, 
and repudiated political mmstiumentalities the professed successors of 
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his disciples would by and by become ruleis dominating over all the 
kings of Europe? Such a result could be as little foreseen as 1t could 
be foreseen that an mstiument of toitme used by the Jews would 
give the giound-plans to Christian temples throughout Europe , and 
as httle as ıt could be foreseen that the process of this torture, 1e- 
counted in Christian nariatıves, might come to be mistaken for a 
Christian mstitution, as ıt was by the Malay chief who, bemg expos- 
tulated with for crucifymg some rebels, replied that he was following 
“the English practice,” which he read in “ their sacred books ”* 

Look where we will at the genesis of social phenomena, and we 
shall similaily find that while the particulai ends contemplated and 
arranged for have commonly not been more than temporarily attamed 
if attained at all, the changes actually brought about have arsen 
from causes of which the very existence was unknown 


How, indeed, can any man, and how more especially can any man 
of scientific culture, think that special results of special political 
acts can be calculated, when he contemplates the incalculable 
complexity of the mfluences under which each individual, and 
& fortiory each society, develops, lives, and decays? The multiplicity 
‘of these factors 1s illustrated even m the matenal composition of 
a man’s body Every one who watches closely the conse of things, 
must have observed that at a smgle meal he may take m bread 
made from Russian wheat, beef from Scotland, potatoes fiom the 
midland counties, sugar from the Mauuitius, salt from Cheshne, 
pepper from Jamaica, cuiry-powdei from India, wime from France 
or Germany, cuirants fiom Greece, oranges fiom Spam, as well as 
' various spices and condiments from other places, and if he con- 
siders whence came the draught of water he swallows, tracing ıt 
back-flom the reservon through the stream and the brook and the: 
rill, to the separate ram-drops which fell wide apat, and these 
again to the eddying vapours which had been mimglng and part- 
mg in endless ways as they drifted over the Atlantic, he sees that 
this smgle mouthful of wate: contains molecules which, a httle 
time ago, were dispersed over hundieds of square miles of ocean 
swell “Similarly tiacing back the history of each solid he has 
eaten, he finds that his body ıs made up of elements which 
have lately come from all parts of the Earth’s surface 

And what thus holds of the substance of the body, holds no less 
of the influences, physical and moral, which modify its actions You 
break your tooth with a small pebble among the currants, because 
the industial organization ın Zante 1s so imperfect <A derange- 
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ment of your digestion goes back fo its cause to the bungling 
management m a vineyaid on the Rhine several years ago, or to 
the dishonesty of the merchants at Cette, whare imitation wines 
me produced Because there happened a squabble between a 
consul and a king in Abyssimia, an increased income-tax obliges 
you to abridge your autumn holiday , or because slave-owners im 
Noith America try to extend the “ peculia: institution” further west, 
there results here a party dissension which perhas entails on you loss 
of frends If fiom these 1emote causes you tun to causes at 
home, you find that your domgs are controlled b~ a plexus of influ- 
ences too involved to be tiaced beyond their irst meshes. Your 
hours of business ale pre-determined by the general habits of the 
community, which have been slowly established 20 one “knows how. 
You meals have to be taken at inteivals whim do not suit you 
health ; but unde existing social arrangements you must submit. 
Such itercourse with friends as you can get is at hours and under 
_ regulations which everybody adopts, but for which nobody is respon- 
sible; and you have to yield to a ceremonial whic substitutes trouble 
for pleasure Your opmuons, political and rehgious, are ready 
moulded for you , and unless your individuality 5 very decided, you 
social surroundings will piove too strong for ıt Nay, even such an 
insignificant event as the coming-of-age of grouse affects your goings 
and comings throughout life For has not the dissclution of Parliament 
duect reference to the 12th of August? and doe: not the dissolution 
end the London season? and does not the London season determine 
the times for business and ielaxation, and so a-fect the making of 
ariangements throughout the year? If fiom cc-existing influences 
we tun to fluences that have been woiking through past time, the 
same general truth becomes still more conspicaous Ask how it 
happens that men m England do no work every seventh day, and you 
have to seek through thousands of past years to fmd the mitial cause 
Ask why in England, and still more ın Scotland, thare 1s not only a ces- 
sation from work, which the creed interdicts, but <lso a cessation from 
amusement, which ıt does not interdict , and fo. an explanation you 
must go back to successive waves of ascetic fanaticism in generations 
long dead And what thus holds of religious ideas and usages, holds 
. of all others, political and social Even the industrial activities are often 
permanently turned out of their normal directions by social states that 
passed away many ages ago ; as witness what has happened throughout 
the East, or in Italy, where towns and villages are still perched on hills 
and eminences chosen for defensive purposes in tarbulent times, and 
where the lives of the inhabitants are now made -aborious by havmg 
daily to cai1y themselves and all the necessaries of life from a low 
level to a high level. 
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The extieme complexity of social actions, and the transcendent 
difficulty which hence arises of counting on special results, will 
be still better seen if we enumerate the factors which determine one ' 
simple phenomenon, as the price of a commodity—say, cotton A 
manufacturer of ‘calicoes has to decide whether he will mcrease his 
stock of 1aw material at 1ts current puce Before doing this, he must 
ascertain, as well-as he can, the following data —-Whethe: the stocks 
of calico ın the hands of manufacturers and wholesalers at home, are 
laige or small, whether by recent pices 1etailers have been led to 
lay ın stocks or not, whether the colonial and foreign maikets are 
glutted or otherwise, and what 1s now, and 1s likely to be, the produc- 
tion of calico by foreign manufacturers Having formed some idea, of 


‘the probable demand for calico, he has to ask what other manufac- 


turers have done, and aie domg, as buyers of cottton—whether they 
have been waiting for the price to fall, or have been buying im antici- 
pation of arise Fiom cotton-brokeis’ circulais he has to judge what 
1s the state of speculation at Liverpool-—whether the stocks there are 
large or small, and whether many or few cargoes are on their way The 
stocks and puices at New Orleans, and at other cotton-ports thiough- 
out the world, have also to be taken note of, and then there come 
questions respecting forthcoming crops in the Southern States, mm 
India, m Egypt, and elsewhere. Here are sufficiently numerous 
factors, but these are by no means all The consumption of calico, 
and therefore the consumption of cotton, and therefore the puce of 
cotton, depends in part on the supplies and prices of other textile 
fabuics If, as happened dung the American Civil Wai, calico 11ses 
in puce because its 1aw maternal becomes scarce, linen comes into 
moie general use, and so a further rise in price 1s checked Woollen 
fabiics, also, may to some extent compete And, besides the compe- 
trtion caused by relative prices, there 1s the competition caused by 
fashion, which may or may not presently change Suely the factors 
are now all enumerated ? By no means There 1s the estimation of 
mercantile opmion ‘The views of buyers and sellers respecting future 
prices, never more than approximations to the truth, often diverge 
from it very widely Waves of opinion, now ın excess now ın defect 
of the fact, rise and fall daily, and larger ones weekly and monthly, 
tending, every now and then, to xun into mania or panic , for itis 
among men of busmess as among other men, that they stand hesi- 
tating until some one sets the eximple, and then rush all one way, 
hike a flock of sheep after a leader These characteristics in human 
nature, leading to these peiturbations, the fai-seeing buyer takes nto 
account— Judging how fai existing influences have made opinion 
deviate from the truth, and how fai ampendimg influences are likely to 
do ıt. Nor has he got to the end of the matter even when he has 
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considered all these things. He has still to ask what are the 
general meicantile conditions of the country, and what the immediate 
future of the money market will be, since the course of speculation 
m evely commodity must be affected by the rate of discount See, 
then, the enormous complication of causes which determine so simple 
a thing as the use o1 fall of a farthing per pound in cotton some 
months hence ! 

If the genesis of social phenomena is so involved in cases hke 
this, where the effect produced has no concrete persistence but very 
soon dissipates, judge what 1t must be where there 1s produced some- 
thing which contmues thereafter to be an inmeasing agency, capable 
of self-piopagation Not only has a society as a whole a power of 
growth and development, but each institution set up m ıt has the 
hke—draws to itself units of the society and nutrmment for them, and 
tends ever to multiply and iamify Indeed, the instinct of self-pie- 
servation m each institution soon becomes dominant over everything 
else, and mamtains ıt when it performs some quite other function 
than that intended, o1 no function at all See, for instance, what has 
come of the “Society of Jesus,” Loyola set up, or see what grew 
out of the company of traders who got a footing on the coast of 
Hindostan 


To such considerations as these, set down to show the inconsis- 
tency of those who think that pievision of social phenomena 1s 
possible without much study, though much study 1s needed for 
prevision of other phenomena, it will doubtless be replied that time 
does not allow of systematic inguny Fiom the scientific, as fiom 
the unscientific, there will come the plea that, ın his capacity of 
citizen, each man has to’act—must vote, and must decide before he 
votes—must conclude to the best of his abilrty on such mfo1mation 
as he has : 

Tn this plea there 1s some tiuth, mingled with a good deal more 
that looks hke truth Itis a product of that “must-do-somethmeg” 
impulse which is the origin of much muischref, individual and somal 
An amable anxiety to undo ol neutialize an evil, often prompts to 
rash courses, as you may see in the hmry with which one who has 
fallen is snatched up by those at hand , just as though there were 
danger in lettmg him le, which theie ıs not, and no danger in 
incautionsly 1aismg him, which there is ~ Always you find among 
people m proportion as they are ignorant, a belief ın specifics, and a 
gieat confidence in pressing the adoption of them Has some one a 
pain m the side, or in the chest, or ın the bowels? Then, before any 
careful mquiry as toits probable cause, there comes an urgent recom- | 
mendation of a never-failhne iemedy, joined probably with the remark 
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that 1f 1t does no good ıt can do no harm There still prevails m the 
average mmd a laa ge amount of the fetishistsc conception clearly 
: shown by a butler to some fiends of mine, who, having been found 
to dram the half-emptied medicine bottles, explamed that he thought 
it a pity good physic should be wasted, and that what benefited 
_ bis maste: would benefit him But as fast as cude conceptions of 
diseases and 1emedial measmes giow up mto Pathology and Thera- 
petttics, we find increasing caution, along with meieasing proof that 
evil is often done 1nstead of good This contrast 1s tiaceable not only 
as we pass from populai ignorance to professional knowledge, but as 
we pass fiom the smaller professional knowledge of eaily times to 
the gieater professional knowledge of our own The question with 
the modein physician is not as mith the ancient—shall thé teatment 
be blood-letting? shall cathaities, or shall diaphoretics be given? 
or shall mercuzials be admiumstered ? But there mses the previous 
question—sball there be any treatment beyond a healthy regimen ? 
And even among existmg physicians ıt happens that in proportion 
as the judgment 1s most cultivated, there is the least yielding to the 
“ must-do-something ” impulse 

Is ıt not possible, then—is ıt not even probable, that this supposed 
necessity for ummediate action, which 1s put im as an excuse for 
drawing quick conclusions fiom few data, 1s the concomitant of 
deficient knowledge? Is ıt not probable that as in Biology so in 
Sociology, the accumulation of more facts, the more ciitical com- 
parson of them, and the drawing of conclusions on scientific methods, 
will be accompanied by mcreasmg doubt about the benefits to be 
secured, and increasing fear of the;mischiefs which may be worked ? 
Is 1t not probable that what in the individual organism 1s impioperly, 
though conveniently, called the vis medveatria nature, may be found 
to have ıts analogue ın the social oiganism? and will there not very 
hkely come along with the recognition of this, the consciousness 
that ın both cases the one thing needful 1s to maintain the conditions 


under which the natural actions may have fair play? Such a, 


consciousness, to be anticipated from meaeased knowledge, will 
diminish the force of this plea for prompt decision after little inquiry , 
‘since 1t will check this tendency to think of a remedial measure as 
one that may do good and cannot do harm. Nay more, the study of 
Sociology, scientifically caned on by tiacimg back proximate causes 
to 1emote ones, and tiacing ‘down primary effects to secondary and 
tertiary effects which multiply as they diffuse, will dissipate the cur- 
rent illusion that social evils admit of 1adical cures Given an 
average defect of nature among the units of a society, and no skilful 
manipulation of them will pievent that defect fiom producing its 
equivalent of bad results. It 1s possible to change the form of these 
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IS ETERNAL PUNISHMENT AN OPEN QUESTION 
IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND? 


F this question had been demanded of the last generation of 
Anglican divines, ıb 1s easy to surmise what kind of answer 
would have been 1eturned—an indignant denial, coupled with an 
explession of surprise that any doubt on the poimt could be enter- 
tained The ce:tainty of the truth of this doctrine was almost 
universally 1ecerved as ‘an axiom. So little cirtical were those 
tumes—so ghbly did the most awful tems, “ eternity,’ combmed 
with “torment,” fall fiom the lps of gicve and reverend divines 
and scholars—so unexamined and unsciutimized did the most fight- 
ful ideas and images that the human intelle2t can conceive, o1 human - 
imagination pourtray, establish themselves in the mmost persuasion 
of. innumerable minds! He who would shrink fiom giving a moment’s 
unnecessaly pain or annoyance to a fellow-creature m this world, 
would speak ın level tones and without emoticn of the hopeless and 
eternal misery of the vast majority o A vengeance 
pusued without lmit, unexhausted” by thefapse of millions of 
ages, and still to burn unconsumed ın immortal \vigour—all this 
attiibuted to a Gop whose name is Love, and whom we address 
as Our Father, would seem an almost impossible peisuasion to be 
airived at by any rational being 
But this 1s, m truth, only half the difficulty. Endles\sin 1s 
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always supposed to be the concomitant of endless suffering The 
lost one—and we must bear in mind that the lost are not a few 
of the worst and most outrageous specimens of humanity, a few 
monsters who have appalled the wold by theu cumes, but in 
truth the moral average of Chustians—the “many,” as compared 
with the “few”—the lost one, we say, is always represented as no 
longei ın a state of possible amendment, but as given over finally to 
the empire of Sm and Darkness He will sin and suffer, suffer and 
sin, in an endless cycle In other woids, Gop will be dethroned 
fiom all 1egulation and government of more than half His Moral 
Universe He parts with all control over it~ Satan is thus re- 
presented as the more potent and prevailing God of the Unseen 
World In tiuth, he ıs the ve1itable God of both worlds, while the 
_tiue God—the Father of ou: Lord Jesus Chiist—only succeeds in 
secuuing to Himself—to goodness and to happmess—a minority of 
His creatmes, a remnant of His flock ! 

Heie, then, 1s a double difficulty of the most staggermg kind 
To survey suffering must be as 1epugnant to the love of God—we 
may say, to the heart of GoD—as sin 1s repugnant to His holiness 
Yet, accoiding to the current and accepted theory of the Univeise, 
Om and Torment are its predominant and eternal characteristics 

Now, all this ıs not meant as an argument, but as a mee 
statement , and if the statement cannot be made without include 
a somewhat impassioned argument, the fault ıs not mine I have 
only stated what ıs necessarily involved in the doctune of Eternal 
Punishment, and I have done so in order to bimg forcibly before 
the 1eader the strangeness that a doctrine mvolving such conse- 
quences should ever have been received as an axiom in Piotestant 
Christianity—that it 18 only now beginning to be disputed—that its 
hold on the mind ıs only now beginning to be shaken Assmedly 
the fact 1s very stiange, and not very creditable Yet so 1ecently as 
the year 1853, Mr Maurice was expelled from the Professorship of 
Divinity at King’s College, London, because he contioveited this 
fearful thesis, At that time even Bishop Blomfield, a liberal-minded 
prelate, did not venture to inte1pose between the offended oithodoxy 
of Di Jelf, Pimerpal of the College, and the doom of his victim He 
did venture to assert that ıt was an Open Question im the Church. of 
England No one then held it to be so It is not considered so now, 
but the object ofthis paper 1s to show that ıt ought to be so consi- 
dered Ifin Theology there exists, or 1s pe1mitted, any open question, 
surely ıt ıs this. Augustine laid down this wise ule, which has 
commended itself to the judgment of all succeeding generations— 
“Tn necessains unitas, in dubus libeitas, ın omnibus cautas” Is 
then Etenal Torment, lmked with eteinally progressive guilt, a - 
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necessary aitice Œ the faith on which no liberty is permitted, 
because no doukr san fairly exist as to its truth? If we were to 
1eveise the propcition, and say that ex necessitate Dwmme Nature 
—0o1, to clothe zke thought m the words which the youthful honesty 
of Paley suggestec for discussion m the schools of Cambridge— 
“ Aternitas panzr:em contradicit Dirvinis Atervbutis ”—the piopo- 
sition was necessarily false—should we not be neare: the tiuth ? 
But not to allow ary libeity of difference is suisly stiange 

It would hare ve2n more honomable in Bishop Blomfield, whose 
heart must imwaruly have spurned the pat that he was acting, 
it he had iefused to lend his sanction to the expulsion of Professor 
Maurice, and hac bravely maintamed the liberties of the Chwch of 
England But he was appalled by the thought of probable conse- 
quences, he dreaced to open the floodgates of religious mquiy 
Did he suppose thei he could keep them closed for ever? Did he 
never foresee a tra when the long pent-up waters would bust all 
1estiaints, and pos ibly sweep away on then turbulent bosom not 
only things hghs and valueless — the leaves, the chaff, and the 
rubbish — but -un‘dings also, and shimes and temples which 
seemed made for azes Now if, at that critical moment in 1853, 
he had set fortL m a clear, temperate, but unflinching manifesto 
the imperative ~e.sons for allowing a diveisity of opinions on 
this diead doztune, exposmg the inational and imsupportable 
tyranny of dogmsatsm, and that on the cruel side, he would 1n- 
deed have preziircted a contest—he would have antedated by 
a few years the onaning of a Great Controversy—he would have 
made himself a targ=t foi all the envenomed missiles of theological 
1ancour ,—but he would have been supported by gieater forces on 
his own side, ard >v the noble: minds By the many he would have 
been counted m;ud_cious, but he would have been hailed by the 
far-seeing few ss wise and biave—the censure of whom ought, m 
his allowance, to here o’er-weighed a whole theatie of others” If, 
fiom his high and commanding situation in the Metropolitan See, he 
had vindicated the ‘liberty of prophesying,’ aad had uttered words 
of 1eason and cnacity, and rebuked the fierce intole:ants, who 
wished “to shnt tne gates of mercy on mankind,” he would have 
recommended Chrisuanity, and 1eheved ıt of a load which almost 
sinks 1t° He would have been assailed by remonstiances from every 
quaite: of the resmious wold, he would baxré~peen denounced in 
pulpits and pamahuets immumerable—his own biethren of the lawn 
and mitie would have disowned him as a traitor, but he would have 
lifted up a stancar] which, stieammg, out in stormy weather, and 
“torn but flymg, vould have been blessed by millions, who would 
leain for the firs- trme that the Gospel requiies no abdication.of our 
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better instincts and feelings,—that it 1s eminently sweet and 
reasonable, and conformable to the principles of impaitial and 
univeisal justice: m short, that the justice and humanity of the 
Upper World ıs, at all events, not inferim to what would be called 
justice and humanity in this lower woild—not a very unreasonable 
demand one would think 

Still, the commotion caused by the mere declaration of the Metro- 
poltan See that the question’was an open one—and that taking the 
merciful side, and, therefore, one would suppose the more Christ-like 
side, was not a legitimate giound for the Piofessor’s ignominious 
expulsion—would have been ummense, both violent and long con- 
tinued For 1t was not only ın ancient times that “words of truth 
and soberness” were sometimes accounted madness The fierce 
spirit of Dogma ıs no less impeivious to reason Still, a few such 
words uttered from the chair of authouty would have had & magncal 
effect—such an effect as we may sometimes see m,a dark and stormy 
sky. the heavens are covered with black clouds, but there 1s a uft in 
those clouds, through which shafts of golden light are descending. 
We maik the warm and pencilled 1ays with rapture , and, minute as 
the space ıs which they fill, and vast as ıs the extent of sky over- 
spread with gloom, yet we know that the lglt comes from that 
distant sun which 1s the abode of heat and splendour, the truest 
symbol of the Deity, and that the angiy and dark expanse is but a 
congregation of earthly vapours, having then seat and origin only m 
this lower world Such would have been the effect of some calm 
words of 1eason, some few tones of heavenly love issumg from autho- 
rity, to repress the excited dogmatists, and to reclaim the nghts 
of reason and conscience—yet, observe, only to this modest extent— 
to leave Eveilasting Punishment an open question , not to allow a 
‘ clergyman’s prospects to be 1umed because his head and heart alike 
recouled fiom so tremendous a dogma 

Stll, to do this, to proceed thus far and no further, requued a higher 
courage than Bishop Blomfield possessed Hence Professor Maurice 
was, ın 1858, turned out of King’s College as introducing strange 
doctrines, and as no longer worthy to teach Anghcan theology What 
an exhibition ! : 

And yet if the dogma be not certain and undeniable, the ques- 
tion ought to be left open _ If only a reasonable doubt may exist as 
to its truth, then consciences ought not to be forced—men ought, not 
to be coerced to embrace and to teach ıt It may be alleged that no 
coercion 18 necessary, that no one objects, except indeed some wrong- 
headed individual, here and there, lke Mr Mamuce, and then ıt 1s 
some obscure person who holds no high preferment or station of 
authority This ıs true, but the appearance of what we may call a 
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dread unammuty m holding this dismal and desolating doctumne is 
quite delusive; There is not the liberty to think, it ıs demed 
socially and piofessionally, if not ‘legally Few have courage to 
announce a belief which to the’mass seems dangerous and is even dis- 
tasteful Those who cannot alter ther thoughts, at last cease to 
think, and repel the intiusion of doubt What a thought, that 
even to doubt the eveilasting misery of the gieat masses of all who 
are born mto the world should be positively distasteful to a profes- 
sion which beais the sacred word of Mercy on its banner, and which 
is named after the name of CHRIST! It is stiange, but true, that a 
clergyman who had received a piesentation to a living would find it 
difficult, 1f not ampossible, to obtain the signatures of thiee beneficed 
clagymen to his testimonials, which assert that he has not “ held, 
witten, taught, 0. maintained anything contrary to the doctrine of 
the Chuch of England,” ıf he was known to have embraced the 
opinion of Ougen. The bishop would reject a candidate fo. Holy 
Orders who would not pronounce an eternal lasciate ogni speranza 
to the vast preponderating majority of mankmd as soon as they close 
then eyes on the would of trouble which they leave 

And now comes the question, By what mght do they do this? Such a 
dread dogma, as this, 1f msisted on, ought to be clearly declared mm the 
Creeds and Aitıcles of the Church, and I am prepaied to show that 
this is not the case, and that we are ruled in this matter by a 
tyrannical tradition, the relic of barbarous times, which it 1s not 
permitted, under the pains and penalties af heresy, to contradict o1 
even question 

If Everlasting Pumshment be not a mere tradition, but an ex- 
pressed dogma, 1t must be found m the three great historical Creeds, 
as given in the Prayer-Book or in the Thirty-Nime Articles Let us 
see how the case'stands We will fist examine the Apostles’ Cieed 

In this Creed there aie just three clauses which relate to mankind in 
the Unseen World I do not say ın the “ Futme World,” or in the Next 
World, nor ın “the Future Infe,” or “the Next Life,” but I use the 
more comprehensive phiase—the Unseen World, for 1t 1s no longer 
“next” or “future” to those countless millions who have departed 
this hfe, and who are now enjoying the fulness of hfe m other spheres 
of creation I believe there 1s scarcely any one now who holds the 
dismal and national tenet of the dormancy of the soul, of an utter 
suspension of consciousness till whats cated “ the end of the would.” 
Now, the three clauses which relate to the Invisible Wald as 
nected with man are these,— 
Fiom thence He shall come to judge the quick and the dead” 
e the scene of the Judgment 1s 1mmaiezial for the purpose before 
are made to piofess our belief m Judgment to come, in the 
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judgment of all without exception, but no more than this, not a 
wo1d is said as to the duiation erthe1 of the reward o1 of the punish- 
ment of those’so judged The Judgment ıs announced, but of the 
issues of that Judgment not a word is said 

Butis either the nature or the duration of these necessarily ımphed ? 
Assuredly not, that finite and stmctly measurable guilt should be 
visited with an absolutely immeasurable penalty, with an endless and 
boundless vengeance, 1s a proposition so startling, so 1epugnant to 
our sentiments of justice, and to our plimary mstincts of humanity, 
that ıt ought, out of shee: mercy, to have been stated ın all its naked 
horror, and not to have been left to an innuendo Or was ıt really 
believed by the Church, but suppressed 1m the one and only Creed 
which sufficed for the Church durmg its thiee fast and pwest ages, 
as being a belief too horible to be stated? If tiue, ıt surely behoved 
to be proclaimed. Ordid shame and homo interfere, and prevent the 
avowal 2 A doctiine which is too horiuble to be announced ought to 
be considered infamous even to hold But such ıs the stupefying 
effect of custom and tradition, such is the unreal, parrot-like way in 
which ieligious terms are used, that we need not wonder at the 
strangest phenomena of this kind 

Common sense and common usage must tell us that ın any docu- 
ment, much more in a Creed, the main facts and most material things 
require to be stated, and only minor or subordinate things can be left 
to implication But here, on the orthodox supposition, the main fact 
of all, the most momentous and overwhelming consequence, is wholly 
left out ! 

But theie is a subsequent clause of this Creed, mm its third portion, 
which throws stiong light on the subject — 

“ I BELIEVE IN THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS” 

Observe that this proposition 1s here made in the most absolute 
terms There is no hmuitation of it, and no iestmetion It 1s the 
master-tiuth of the Gospel, to proclaim which was the end for which 
Chiist came into the wold The Apostles’ Cieed announces ıt in 
the broadest and most unqualified manner. It 1s a truth which 
results from the loving Fatherhood of Gop to his frau and fallible 
creatuies, and must be as everlasting as GOD'S own nature and 
essence ; 

But observe to what puny and pitiful dimensions this glorious 
clause of the Creed has -been*ieduced by the piogress of Dogmatic: 
development “Forgiveness of sims” is limited—to this world 
and to this life! We must have our pardon sealed m heavg 
before we go hence and be no more seen Foigivoness of s 
then, 1s a thing of time and space; it is a geographical 
sideration. It ıs accorded only within the narrowest limits 
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which results from, and 1s an expiession of, the unchanging mind and 
nature of Gop 15 a thing “subject to all the skyey influences” The 
temperature changes , there ıs a sudden access of frost o1 cold, the 
man dies, fiom that moment the hitherto relenting Derty, who 
wooed the sinne: with the sweetest tones of mercy and the fullest 
assurance of pardon, is changed on the sudden, and 1s henceforth and 
for ever to him |as deaf as the wind, as inexorable as the roaring sea 
The Eternal 1s: subject to Tıme !—the Omauipresent is limited to a 
poor corner of Space 

These considerations are enough to disprove the whole doctrine 
and show itto be buta fable „According to the curent doctrine, what 
_istrue of the Almighty to- day may be false to-morrow He 1s merciful 
one day, mexorable the next This is not the lesson which the 
Psalmist teaches, —“ Hath God forgotten to be gracious, and will He 
shut up His loving-kindness m displeasure ? but I said, This is my 
mfirmaty, I wall remember the years of the nght hand of the Most 
Highest” That unworthy limitation of the Divine mercy, which the 
Piao nghtly attiibuted to “bis own infnmity,” has been most 
unfoı tunately adopted by the Reformed Church, and has mamtamed 
its place through ages too dull and uncittical to perceive its 1eal enor- 
mty The Church of Rome never can e1r—the Church of England 
never does But no such doctrme as that which I combat 1s con- 
tained in the Apostles’ Creed, but the exact contrary of 1t-1s declared 
“The For giveness of Simms” ıs declared without restiiction as a sub- 
stantive and eteinal truth The hmuitation of it to this world and to 
this life 1s a tiaditional gloss, an evil develapment which annuls the 
declaration of the Creed, and ieplaces ıt by the monstrous figment of 
Eternal Vengeance, an Unfoigiving God ! 

Evidently the popula: doctrme is not to be found in the Creed, 
but the opposite of ıt But ıt may be said that the belief m the 
Judgment to come 1s derived from the words of Our Lord , and that 
the mention of the J udgment draws along with ıt the sequel (St 
Matthew, c XXV. v 46), ‘ and these shall go away mto everlasting 
punishment but the nghteous into life eternal” Here, without any 
reason, our veision translates the same woid differently Arwviov is 
translated in one case “ everlasting,” ın the other “eternal” “ Ever- 
lasting ” sounds rather stronger and more defimte than “ eternal i 
hence, perhaps, our translators .assigned it by preference to “ punish- 
ment” But! av signifies not “ + “an age,” “the 
luration of a system” It ıs appl to many things 
have long passed away, or whi ves perishable, 
“throne of David,” “the mo sstroyed Cities 
i Plan are représented as “sel 
ance of eternal fne” 
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its work, and there was an end both of ıt and of them. The fire was 
“eternal” m this sense, ıt destroyed them finally, but it did not 
burn for ever Yet this term 1s held to be conclusive for the dread 
doctrine of Everlastmg Torments! The adjective arwvios signifies 
that which lasts an aroy And that aiwy does not denote “eternity ” 
appears clearly fiom the form eis rovs atwvas ræv atovev, m Latin, 
secula seculorum—ages of ages—a long mdetermmate period, 
whereof we cannot see the end, without im the least implying that 
there will be no end We are to measuie its force by the subject to 
which ıt 1s applied as applied to the glory of GoD, ıt 1s of course 
absolutely endless , but as applied to “ punishment,” 1t is lumited, for 
suffermg 1s in its very nature limited, both m mtensrty and duration. 
All our expenence shows us the sharper pain isthe shorter rtis Sor- 
rows end us orthemselves All physical reasons and all moral 1easons 
combine to make this certam Everlastıngly 1enewed suffering 1s a 
hoiror for which we ate solely indebted to dogmatic development 
within the Chuich 

And now a word to our theological Literalists It 1s easy to turn 
the tables on them completely, and to show that they have but small 
respect for the letter, when ıt does not suit their purpose Adhere 
to the letter, and not the endless torment, but the annihilation of the 
wicked 1s the doctrine of Scripture' It will be easy to show this, 
How does the dogma of eternal existence m musery accord with the 
sentence, “ The soul that sınneth it shall dre?” 

Again, “ Fear not them which kill the body, but are not able to kill 
the soul but ather fear Him who 1s able to destroy both soul and 
body in bell” Surely to say that “to destroy or kill both soul and 
body,” means to keep both alive m a state of everlasting torture, 1s 
to falsify the meaning of words, or—to speak mildly—to apply them 
in a non-natural sense Yet the persons who so apply them are the 
very persons to complam that we do not understand Scripture 
hteally. Its they who i1efuse the lıtc1al sense, for the literal sense 
means—anunibilation! According to them, “ destruction” means pie- 
servation ! 

Again, we are told “the wages of sm 1s Death” 

Of the wicked ıt 1s said, “ whose end is destruction” Again, “who 
shall be punished with everlasting destiuction” 

Again, 1t 15 said, “ If ye live after the flesh ye shall dre,” and “they 
that have sinned w all also pertsh without law” The 
Lost are said in ages to “die ”—to “perish ”—to be 
“ destioyed.” - 
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understanding a law, which 1equires the plamest and directest words, 
that by ‘death ` should be meant eternal hfe m misery! Can any 
one be supposed to intend by a law which says ‘the felon shall smely 
die,’ not that he should lose his life, but be kept alive in exquisite 
and perpetual torments? Would any think himself fauly dealt with 
that was so treated ?” 

How false then 1s the claim which the stickleis for Everlasting 
Torment assert! to be regarded as adhering to the literal sense of these 
tremendous passages ' i am sue I am night in aff ming that five or 
six of the strongest words which the Gi eck language contams to ex- 
piess the final extinction of bemg—ain one word, “annihilation ”—are 
applied in the New Testament to the condemned at the Great Assize 
Why then do they not believe in the extinction of the souls of the 
Lost? They are bound to do ıt on thew own piinciple of literal 
interpretation ` 

But we may'go father, and say that not only will the Doomed be 
extinguished, but that the piocess of their destiuction will be a very 
rapid one What destroys more swiftly than fire? and fire is the 
agent to which they are 1epiesented as condemned In the parable 
of the tares, om Lord describes himself as saying, “Gather ye fist 
the tares, and' bind them im bundles to buri: them, but gather the 
wheat ito my gainer ”—the one to be preserved, the othe: to be put 
an end to—destroyed 

Perhaps they will say that the soul is kke the fabled salamander, 
and can live m fire—that 1t 1s an immaterial Being, and has no iela- 
tion to fire, and therefore cannot be consumed or destioyed by ıt. 
But if so, neither could ıt experience any suffering or pawn from fhe 
Tf, however, ın an amiable solicitude that fie may still be the agent, 
they should allege that “the worm dieth not,” and that the fire 1s 
i unquenchable, ” what can this mean but that the fire is not 
“quenched ” before ıt has utterly consumed 1ts piey? Fire let alone 
18 wnquenchable, until its fuel fals We may say of fhe, what 
Romeo says of “delights ”—-“ these violens” torments “have violent 
ends, and im their tumph die” Sodom and Gomoriha are said to 
“suffer the vengeance of eternal fue,’ ve, the fue raged tall it 
utterly consumed them, but ıt was not mois lasting than the fire 
which last autumn consumed Chicago 

But uf resoiting to high transcendental metaphysics these “wn- 
meiciful doctors” asse1t—the nf 18 is to~be, found in most 
hodox treatises of theology—that the soul cannot be destroyed, 
1g mits own essence indestructable—then we can only say that 
are at direct issue with the already quoted words of Chust, who 
that man can only kill the body, bus that Gop can-destroy 
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both body and soul, 2e, God can destioy the soul nm the same sense 
that man kills the body—that ıs, deszroy its functions for ever 

If we aie to be bound by the letter, then unquestionably “ anni- 
hilation” for all guilty souls ıs the doctrine of Scripture “Eternal 
judgment,” a:wviov kpiowv, which our translators most unwarrantably 
1ender “ceveilasting damnation,” means a judgment fiom which there 
1s no appeal and no reversal “Eternal death "1s a death from which 
there 1s no deliverance, no 1eveisal In so undeistanding these ex- 
pressions there is no forcing of a sense, we only mterpict them 
naturally Nor does the phiase “the second death,” present any 
difficulty The fust death only takes effect on the body, the “ second 
death,” destioys the man utterly, soul as well as body We see thus 
that not even in the most fearful mages which are found in Serp- 
tuie, 1s the slightest countenance given to the doctiine of never- 
ending torment And yet such is the utter torpor ake of mind and ` 
heait produced by dogma that this hideous belief ıs so paramount 
that neither doubt nor discussion of ıt are permitted ! 

, I am not so 1aw and unknowing as to hope to see a geneial 
abandonment of an old belief even on the most imperative call of 
1eason and conscience, but my contention 1s, that 1t ought to be at 
least an open question Aichbishop Whately, after showing that the 
letter of Scizptuie goes, not for the eternal misery but more for the 
final extinction of evil souls, thus expresses himself —“ On the whole, 
therefore, I think we aie not warnanted m concluding, as some so 
positively have done, concerning this cuestion, as to make it a pomt 
of Chistian faith to interpret figmatively and not literally ‘the 
death’ and ‘destruction’ spoken of in Scupture, as * the doom of the 
condemned,’ and to msist ou the belief that they are to be kept alive 
for ever” It can only be desciibed as a monstious tyranny which 
there 1s nothing m the Apostles’ Creed to justify. That Creed 
asserts a Judgment, but not a word 1s said as to the 1esult Nay, the 
three last clauses—“ the Forgiveness of Sins,” (here affirmed abso- 
lutely) “the Resurrection of the Body, and the Life Eveilasting,” 
eithe: include all, 01 relate to the “saved” only—the doom of the 
rest beg passed over ın solemn silenc2 

We now come to the Nicene Creed, which, in its full and enlarged 
form, was enacted so late as A.D 381, nearly foul centuries after 
Chiist, and certainly long enough for the faith to be thoroughly 
digested and undeistood In one clause of ıt, touching the Inspna- 
tion of Scirpture, we may observe a vast superiority to the unciitical 
indisciiminate statements of modern theology, a penetration and 
insight not to be found ın the latter In the paragraph relatin 
the Holy Ghost ıt says, “ who spake by the Prophets” It dog 
affirm an equal inspuation thioughout, according to om blu 
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tradition, but 1t singles out the “ Piophets,” as especially exhibiting 
it It does not answer for the rest, m the wholesale undiscerning 
way so common to modein theologians 

The same awe and 1everence is, observed by it m teating of 
the Dead “And he shall come again with glory to judge both 
the quick and the dead” Not a word ıs added touching their doom 
Least of all ıs any encouragement given to the hideous doctime of 
everlasting pains The clause which follcws ıs much more patient 
of an Universalist unterpretation—* Whose Lingdom shall have no 
end” Accoiding to the accepted doctrine, it 1s rather the Devil’s 
kmedom which will have no end, seemg that ıt will perpetuate sin 
and misery to all eternity, and that over the laigest proportion of 
the human 1ace But when the Nicene Fatheis affirmed that 
“Chist’s Kingdom would have no enc,” they almost seem to 
affim that there will be no end to its conquests in point of 
extent, as well as no end to its sway ın point of duration And 
if the Creed affirms this, and makes ıt an amticle of the Faith, 1t 
seems to affam nothing more than that which ıs so confidently 
asserted by St Paul,—“ He must 1em all He hath put all 
enemies under his feet . . . And when all thongs shall be 
subdued unto him, then shall the Sor aso himself be subject 
unto him that put all thmgs unde: hm that God may be all 
IN ALL” And m so speaking, he 1s orly consistent with himself 
in anothe: and glouious statement of bis, that “Gop Our Savioti 
will have all'men to be saved” Now, the orthodox doctime makes 
a very different statement, which it s.sts on as necessary to be 
believed, and ıt is just this “Satan’s Emgdom will have no end, 
and ıt will embiace more subjects than tke kingdom of God’s blessed 
Son” 

In the final paragraph of the Creed ths thiee clauses which bear 
upon our subject are these-—“TI acknowledge one Baptism foi the 
remission of sins, and I look for the Resurrection of the dead, and the 
Lıfe of the world to come Amen” The Creed ends with a cheeing, 
hopeful, almost tuumphbant, tone, and noz a word or allusion to the 
dark side of the Hteinal World Hence it 1s a Cieed mtended to be 
chanted as a triumphal ode, as a stiain oT Joy and praise 

We now see that ın the two mam Cieeds no such doctiine as 
that under consideiation is contamed or even hinted at We now 
come to the thud, o Athanasian Creed. But ıt does not stand on 
the same footing as the othe: two, but altogether on a lowe: level 
It was witten, unknown by whom, ror even in what centwy , 
it neve 1eceived the sanction of any Council, ıt was intaoduced mto 
the Church sometime in the Dark Ages. The Eastern Church never 
received ib our American sister: Episcoval Church has cast it out, 
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an mward 1evulsiıon seizes the minds of all who hear 1t; one’s gorge 
rises at the yery name of ıt It is worthy of the Holy Inquisition 
Tt has exercised a simular terior, and, we must admit, a most effective 
one. Its fiightful and menacing tones have reverberated thiough 
centuries, and have not yet wholly lost their power. The words m 1t 
which concern us aie these, —“ Which Faith, except every one do 
keep whole and undefiled, without doubt he shall pensh everlast- 
ingly ,” and “ they that have done evil shall go into everlasting fire.” 
O shade of Torquemada ! with what deep inward glee must you have 
repeated this sentence! But stern as ıt 1s, 1t does not teach never- 
ending torment. It teaches annihilation. Undeniably so by all 
fair reasoning, and m due candour. Fue consumes, and that very 
swiftly. If ıt does not consume the sinneis subject to 1t, neither 
would ıt pam them—they, m that case, would have no ielation to 
fire—and the whole is a brutum fulmen, Again, take the word 
“perish ” Tf the smner continues to live, and that for ever, he 
does not “peush” at all Therefore, the only sense of “perishing 
eveilastingly ” must be—and a genuine bond fde sense ıt 1s—that 
his “peishing” will be final—without appeal—no resuscitation—no 
revival. We are told how shameful ıt ıs to use words ın a non- 
natural sense—we are told that lawyers aie 11ghtly called upon 
to adjudicate m cases of doctrme, because they have only to do with 
the grammatical sense of the document, and the natural meaning of 
words, If so, a lawyer would be bound, ın the case of an alleged 
contioverting of the Athanasian Cieed, to affirm that the penalty 
threatened mm 1¢ 1s that of—anmbulation 

But ıt will be said, “this 1s a hideous doctime ,” and so itis. I do 
not hold ıt myself , but assuredly 1t 1s Jess hideous, and that by infinite 
degrees, than the atcepted doctime on the subject This only wall I 
say, that if there be some souls—veiy few, indeed, they are hkely to 
be—who cannot be 1eclaimed by any or all of the mfinitely wise 
methods which Divme Love can apply—souls who have chosen Evil 
as thei final good and poition—then it would become the Almighty 
to extinguish those peiveise and ureclaimable spuits, and not to 
continue them in an existence which would be a huitless misery to 
themselves, and a cuise and contamiation to all who came m contact 
with them We aie iepresented m Scipture as vessels m the hand 
of the Potter, but the Potter does net preserve misshapen vessels, 
which seive neither for use nor for ornament, he bieaks them up. 
Tt has been reserved fo. Dogmatic Theology to mvent an infimte 
horor, and to imsist upon it as a sine qua won of the Chuich’s belief, 
though ıt finds no place m the Creeds, and not even to allow the 
hberty of an alternative opmion By this we see that a tradition is 
often harder to cope with than an expressed and authoritative doctrine. 
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Tf this monstious dogma had been made the subject of an 
Article of Religion, or nakedly expressed in a Creed, ıt would 
have challenged the world’s contiadiction, and would have found 
numbers to accuse or else to excuse ıt But existing as ıb were 
latently, and taken for granted by unthinkmg generations, 1t seems 
to have a vitahty ‘by 1eason of its very grossness and natural 
inciedibility 

Lastly, we come to the Thirty-nine Aiticles, and we ask 1s it to be 
found there? If it be a tiue doctrme, ıt assuredly ought to be 
asseited there, for ıt concerns a fact of unspeakable urgency. It 1s 
the primary fact for all who aie born mto the world Now what is 
the case? It 1s not mentioned nor even alluded to ın the whole of 
the Thuty-nine Articles But this is understating the case In 
the first diaft of our Axticles, ın the 1elen of Edward VI, one was 
intioduced, the Forty-second, which contamed a deciee on this 
subject, ıt 1uns thus —“ They also ae worthy of condemnation 
who endeavour at this time to restore the dangerous opmion that 
all men, be they nevei so ungodly, shall at length be saved, when 
they have suffered pain for their sins a certain time appomted by 
God’s justice”, This appeared m the first Praye:-Book m 1549 ; 
but ın 1562, when the final form of the Arncles appeared under 
Queen Elizabeth, the Forty-second Article was stiuck out, nor was 
any expiession of the contrary doctrine substituted for ıt What 
results fiom this fact @—that the members of the Chumuch of England 
have entue freedom on this awful subject. 

It has been said that the error was a transient one, and not hkely 
to 1evive, and therefore 1t was unnecessary to draw attention to a 
defunct doctuine Why, the opmion was suie to 1evive as long as 
the heart of man beats m his bosom, and as long as reason and 
conscience are not quite extinct Human nature rebels against 
endless torment for finite offences One of these crimes 1s that “of 
confounding the Persons, o1 dividing the Subszance.”’ 

But although our Reformers suppiessed the Forty-second Article, 
the heading of which was, “That all men wili not be saved at the 
length,” they retamed the Aiticle denouncmg the Anabaptists’ enor, 
« Article XXXVII, Of Chistian men’s goocs, which are not com- 
mon” Did they deem this the more dangerous and long-hved ero: ? 
Professor Maurice justly 1emarks, “the omission was made by 
peisons who probably were strong in the belief that the punish- 
ment of wicked men ıs endless, but who did not dare to enforce 
that opmion upon others” But, unfortunately, practical -tradition 
enforces ıt, though, as we have pioved, no such doctime ıs to be 
found in either the Creeds or the Articles of the Church 

Now, it 1s tine that since his expulsion fiom the Chair of Divinity 
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in 1853, Mi Maurice has been inducted ito a benefice, though he 
has certamly nether directly nor indirectly recanted the obnoxious 
doctiine Yet this fact does not piove that a Bishop would admit 
to Holy Orders a candidate who avowed his disbelief of Everlasting 
Torment Nor does ıt piove that such disbelief would not operate 
agaist a man obtammg the necessary teswumonials for mduction 
toalivmg In the case of Mi. Maurice, the hberal-heated Bishop 
Tait, who then filled the See of London, would not himself be 
inclined to raise the question, but many or most of his biethren 
would Nor is the case of a distinguished man, who had hosts 
of frends, and who could avenge himself m pint, a fan test of 
the working of the system A humbler man might be crushed 
unheard. And, as a matter of fact, ıt ıs beyond question that the 
question 1s not an open one m the Church of England The wiong 
is all the greater that no such belež 1s demanded ım the Foi mulartes, 
and, as ıt appears for that very reason, the wrong ıs only the more 
firmly entrenched, and the more difficult to assazl 

There is a second mstance ın the same Diocese of aberration from 
the orthodox standpomt, The Rev Samuel Minton, minister of Eaton 
Chapel, Eaton Square, openly teaches the doctrine of utter annthilation 
for the condemned, and has published numerous tiacts enforcing the 
same idea, and showing very conclusively that if we are bound by the 
letter of Scirptmwe we cannot refuse his beef Here ıt is mdeed 
tiue that “the lette: killeth” ın the most strict and absolute sense 
I utterly disown this slavish principle of bondage to the letter, and 
the doctime which results from it—a doctrine, as I conceive, most 
dishonourme to the Deity, who has made his intelligent and sensitive 
creatures so abominable that the bulk of them aie only fit to be 
destroyed But ıt ıs a belief less hideous and less dishonoming than 
that which 1t replaces 

Here then are two instances of perfect hberty, but the 1est of their 
biethren are still m bondage, and I plead for then emancipation In 
the name of justice and of mercy, let the question be henceforth an 
open one Let not the gracious and glotious possibilities of an 
Infinite Future, all germmating with life and promise, be mcluded 
in the grasp of a cruel Dogma! 

An encouraging sign has just been exhibited at Oxford The Con- 
giegation has iesolved that the Thr ty-nme Articles are no longer to 
form a subject of examination, even for members of the Church of 
England, on taking the ordinaly degree The thoughts of the 
students will henceforth be left more fiee, and they will not fail to 
find their way to a more ireasonable, just, and merciful theology 
than that which has been hitherto presciibed to them on this great 
subject. ; 
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I ‘am unwilling to close these iemaiks without adverting to a 
common argument, 1ecently adduced by the late Archbishop Longley, 
to the: effect that the same word “ eternal ” (atwrios) 1s appled to 
both states of the Departed, and that 1f Heaven 1s “everlasting,” so 
must the other state be The same word, thev say, cannot be used 
in two different senses in the same sentence The answer 1s not very 
clear or satisfying, if we assume that the Good are fixed m Heaven 
foi ever by an immutable decree, and that falling from ıt 1s an mpos- 
sibility The very essence of spirit 1s freedom, and we cannot be 
secured an “eternal heaven” by any sort of mechanical fixation An 
eteinity of either virtue or blessedness cannot be guaranteed to us— 
it must depend on ourselves Are we not told of certam “angels who 
kept not then first estate, but left then own habitation”? <A fall 
may be improbable, but ıt can never be impossible, so long as Mind 
and Fiee choice remain Hence I cannot but conclude that “ eternal ” 
is apphed in one and the same sense in both cases The word in 
question signifies a duration as far as we cen see, but one quite 
indete1minate m length 

The upholders of the diead Dogma seem strongly to 1esemble Job's 
thiee fiends, Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophaı They hke to be on the 
strong side, and care not how hard they press on frail mortality 
They delight to aray God’s greatness against man’s weakness, in 
oider to crush the latter out of all heart and hope The:e is a show of 
piety m being, as they suppose, on God’s side But ıt 1s a mere show 
of good Let them leain the tinue nature of their proceeding by 
what 1s said in the last chapter of that sublime book Dıd the 
champions of the Almighty, as they thought themselves, get much 
credit for their pains? Fai fiom ıt We are told how “ the LORD 
said to Ehphaz the Temanite, My wiath is kindled against thee, 
and against thy two fiends for ye have not spoken of me the 
thing that ıs nght, as my servant Job hath’ It was Job, then, 
who complained with the natural voice of suffering humanity, who 
was 1eally on God’s side Observe how the <ables are completely 
tuined on the foolish aigueis fo. God as agamst man It ıs said, 
“My servant Job shall pray for you for him will I accept, lest I 
deal with you afte: your folly, m that ye have not spoken of me the 
thing which 1s nght, like my servant Job” 

It is high time that this was made an open question, not furtively, 
as it were, in one or two mstances, but avowedly, undemably, so 
that no clergyman shall suffer. for holding tke view of justice and 
mercy and reason, and that no candidate shall be refused Ordination 
who abyures the popular dogma Let the Bishcps ponder the counsel 
of St. Augustine, who recommends a mild treatment of the “merciful 
doctors ,” who thinks that they ought to be dealt with as fiends, not 
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as enemies 01 aliens from the faith, and who seems to have inclined 
to their belief himself. 

“ Nunc jam miseiicoidibus nostris agendum esse ‘video et pacifice 
disputandum, qui vel omnibus ils hominibus quos justissimus Judex 
dignos Gehenne supplicio judicabit, vel quibusdam eorum, nolunt 
cedere pcenam’sempiteinam futuram, sed post certi temporis metam 
pro cujusque peccati quantitate longioris sive brevioris eos mde exis- 
tımant hberandos ”—Augustine, De Cwitate Dei, hb xx: c 17. 

Agieemg with this too ıs the opinion of St Jerome “Quod nos 
Dez solius debemus scientiz derelinquere cujus non solum misericordis 
sed et tomenta in pondere sunt, eù novit quem, quomodo, et quam- 
duu debet judicare ”—Commentary on Isarah 

Bette: doctime, I think, than thaz of an all-devouung and infimte 
vengeance, raging on to all eternity without measure or imit 

The Bishops complain that they have lost theu influence They 
have learnmg, piety, and moderation, and they thmk ıt passing 
strange that these qualities do not secure then moral ascendancy 
"They forget that this is a thinking and progressive age, and they are 
"stationary Then ambition 1s to keep the old doctiines unchanged 
Tt cannot be, the impioved reason and feeling of mankind will not 
allow it To retain their mfluence, they must lead the thoughts of 
the age, and not foolishly hope to mamtain the old level of doctrine 
‘We ask no grace and no favour when we demand that this question 
shall henceforward be an open one After a careful review of the 
Church’s Formulaies, we are enabled to assert that hberty on this 
point ıs the nght of every member of the Anglican Communion 
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T have lately been struck by observing how utterly contrary to the 
expiess declarations of many of tke Collects of our Church 1s the 
strange limitation of God’s mercy and forgiveness to the petty dimen- 
sions of man’s buef life on this planet Just conside: the words of 
the often-1epeated Collect— 

“O Gop, whose nature and property rs ever to have mercy and to 
forgwe” The orthodox docte is a flat contradiction to this glo- 
x1ous assertion 

Take anothe: Collect—that for the eleventh Sunday after Trımty . 
—“ O Gop, who declarest Thy almighty power most chiefly in show- 
ing mercy and pity” If the curent doctiine be tiue, the Almighty’s 
power ıs most chiefly declared in showing eternal and unforgiving 
vengeance 

If, again, we go to the Psalms which are daily 1.epeated, we find 
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this doctrme—‘ O give thanks unto the Lord ; fr He 1s gracious, and 
His mercy endureth for ever,’—an assertion which 1s the burden of 
every verse, and twenty-seven times repeated in the same Psalm 

Or consider the words of the 89th Psalm “My song shall be always 
of the loving-kindness of the Lod . for I have said, Mercy shall 
be set up for ever Thy tiuth shalt Thou stablish in the heavens” 
Accoiding to the current dogma, mercy 1s only set up for this world, 
and there ıs one truth for this life, and another tiuth for the unseen 
would, ae 

I will only allude to one more passage it shall be the Gloria. 
What do we find there? “Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, 
and to the Holy Ghost, as at was on the beginning, is now, and ever 
shall be” This most ancient formula, than which none 1s more 
familar to universal Christendom, asserts in the stiongest form the 
continuity and identity of the Divine nature and purposes fiom ever- 
lasting to eveilasting, and rebukes the notian, as unscriptural as it 1s 
absuid and unphilosophical, that what Gop ıs now, He will cease to 
be as soon as a ceitain physical event called Death shall airive He 
is now a tender Father, He will then be to the majority fo. evermore 
unrelenting and implacable, debariing them fiom all hope of restora- 
tion ether to happiness or to vntue Surely this is a doctime 
worthy only of the puests of Moloch! 

But just consider 16 under the light of the following mstance A 
man dies just at the stroke of midnight He 1s in full possession of 
his faculties The clergyman is with him dunng his last houz , he 
assuies the dying sinner that the Almighty may still be found, that 
He 1s still gracious and willing to forgive The clock stiikes twelve, 
and the man expnes All ıs now changed the Almighty 1s hence- 
forward obdurate and implacable In regard to this individual God’s 
dispositions and intentions are wholly 1eveisec , His mercy 1s clean 
gone for evermore Surely this is the ne plus ultra of impiety. 
Here 1s a God whose moral qualities change wita the changing hows. 
One hour he is. merciful, the next implacable Who that thinks can 
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H” aspects of the “ Land Question ™ have been fiom time to 
tame more warmly discussed than the character and size of 
holdings Qute a considerable school of political economists have 
aigued stiongly m favour of what are called “small” holdings, and 
especially ın favour of the ownership of land by a great number of 
small popietois They give two reasons fust, that the possession 
of land by a geat number of the people of any country acts as a 
social safeguaid, and, secondly, they assert that ownership on a 
small scale 1s fa: more effectual than that on a laige scale, because an 
owner who 1s at the same time a cultivator, and whose daily comfort 
and that of his family (not to say ther existence) depend on the 
success of his labou, will do far more to secure the due cultivation of 
the land than the owner of a wide domain, who cannot trace any 
direct result to the presence or absence of his own personal mdustry 
A simular line of argument is used ın favom of small farms as 
against laige holdings by tenants, ıt bemg assumed throughout that 
by the dispersion of the land amongst a great number of occupiers, 
whether owners or tenants, the happiness and comfort of a greatly 
increased number of the people are secwed, and the nation is at the 
same time a game by an inciease m the production of the soil 
I shall endeavour to show that, without denying that the system 
of small holdings has been in some points of view successful, and 
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admitting that ‘ has been largely adopted by almost every nation of 
Ewope, the law should in these things stand alcof and allow nature 
to woik undisturbed, on the giound that men are more likely to find 
out what 1s really beneficial than are lawgivers who must lay down 
geneial rules, and cannot adapt their regulations to meet the 1equne- 
ments of an infinite variety of cases 

It may safely be asserted that no system of aguicultuie can succeed 
which is mtioduced by some sudden freak of legislation, and 1s not 
the result of the gradual progress of the ait amongst the people 
You cannot create skilful farmers as you would make pans of shoes 
You want men with a certain amount of capital, with experience of 
managing land on their own account, with habrts of strict economy 
and industry, and where are these to be found? The case of Prussia, 
so often quoted, 1s really not to the pomt, fa there the small farmers 
were on the spot, and all that the law did was to tmn them mto ` 
proprietors, subject to the relinquishment of pat of their land, and 
to the payment of certam moneys eithe: at once, or by instalments 
spread over a term of yeais * 


“What the law of 1811 did was to force the lord of the manor to sell 
his manorial overlordship to the copyholde: for one-half or one-thud of the 
copyhold By this process he was put m possession of moie land than he 
was possessed of before What he was deprived of was labour The tenant 
lost one-half, où one-thud of the land he possessad before, but obtained the 
‘dominium dnectum, as well as the ‘dominium utile’ over the 1emaiming 
half or two-thuds , what was, however, much more mmportant, he got back 
the fiee use of his own labour The landlord sold labour and bought os 
the tenant sold land and bought labou: ” 


The plans pioposed by our land reformers would not, hke on 
Prussian law, mprove the position of existing holders, but would tun 
them out that they might see theu holdings subdivided and handed 
over to a number of new men—piobably the very labourers whom 
they had employed Without saymg one word in opposition to small 
faiming o peasant ploprietoiship as such, I can conceive of no plan 
moie certam to degrade the agriculture of the country, and grievously 
to injure the very classes whom it 1s intended tə benefit 

I do not mean by saying this to argue agaimst change, o1 to assert 
that our present system ıs perfect I have recently expiessed else- 
where my stiong sense of its defects It ıs obvious that a system of 
tenure may be very ancient, and, ın a sense, natural to a country, 
and yet 1t may have failed, but the causes of failure may be nu- 
merous, and may have nothing to do with the size of holdings Fou 
instance, I do not thmk it would be safe to argue agaist small 


* See Morter, “ Cobden Club Essays,” 1870, p 292 
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holdings, because in some parts of France * and in Ireland they have 
failed to secure agncultmal piospeity, inasmuch as othe: causes, 
independent of the size of the holdings, may im both cases have had 
a very important influence on the hfe of the people, and have pre- 
vented then systems of agiiculture fiom being fully tred So at 
home, large holdings have not had fau play, because so much land 
has been held by tenants at will unde1 impoveushed landlords The 
fact of failure may prove the need of some change, but 1t requnes- 
the utmost care how we assume that any one cause is the only one 
which 1s operating adversely to the piosperity of the people 
In the Temes of September 13, 1871, ıs a letter fiom Mr J 

Sproule, which contains the following passage — 


“ Amicultme has this peculiaity—that ıt is a thing of cucumstances to 
a degree unknown m any othe: branch of industry Throughout entne 
distiicts of the United Kingdom tillage by the aid of machinery cannot be 
mtioduced. As regards tillage husbandry, ıt 1s, indeed, only im the 11cher- 
and comparatively level parts of the country that the large capitalist can: 
find a field fo. his operations Under no conceivable change of cucumstanced 
can the poorer, hilly districts be traversed by the steam plough or cultivator 
The spade, the 11ddle, and the hand-hoe must continue to form the mechant-- 
cal appliances of the farms of these 1egions As farms become vacant 
in all the more fertile and level districts the natural tendency will be 
towards consolidation and consequent merease in the size of the holding, 
while elsewhere the small farmers will maintain then ground ” 


This argument seems to be extiemely sensible Surely no state- 
ment can be more extravagant than that what suits one countiy 1s 
sure to suit another, or that a tenure which 1s exactly fitted for one 
pat of a county must be the best for the whole The Flemish 
tenants and the Irish cottier (before the Land Act of 1870) both held 
small pieces of land by a 1ather precarious tenure, with this distinc-- 
tion, that the soil of Flanders 1s very inferior to that of Ireland, but the 
former, thanks to his thr.ft and good sense, had far more success than 
the latte: Itis not the large estate or holding as such, or the small 
estate or holding as such, that 1s best, but that estate o holding 


” “Let us place ourselves in the centre of Fiance, in the mountains of Limousin 
There we find a poor granitic sal, a wet cold clumate , cereals do not flourish, and do not 
pay for the expense of cultivation , 1ye predominates, and gives but a poor return , 
but vegetables and roots flomish Irrigation 1s made easy by the fiequency of springs, 
the fertilizing quality of the wate: and the slopes of land , animals can be bied and 
fatted under most favomable circumstances It 1s very nearly the sol and the 
climate of a lage pat of England” Everything demands la mande cultwe Un- 
fortunately, by a succession cf events which have nothing to do with agricultural 
pursuits, it 1s la petite which predomimates, and it 1s of necessity unproductive 
Cereals exhaust the soil, and insufficient manure fails to restore 16 Manual labour 
18 used to an extent which 1s ont of all proportion to the result obtamed , the cattle, 
badly fed and worn out by work, give no profit , rent 1s almost reduced to nothing, 
and wages ate miserable” (3L de Lavergne, “Icon Rur de l’Angl,” p 134) 
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thiough which the largest amount of capital (usmg that word m its 
widest sense) is, brought to bear on the cultavation of the land 

It will not be out of place here to 1emaik that most erroneous 
notions prevail as to the average size of English farms People 
hear of a few great farms mm a neighbourhood, and then adopt the 
idea that all or the greater pait of the land ıs so held, whereas 
such statements require great modification It appears fiom the 
Agucultural returns for 1870, that 54 pe: cent of the faims of Great 
Bitam aie under 20 acies, 28 per cent between 20 and 100 acres, 
and 18 per cent above 100 acres On the other hand, taking the 
total area under crops to be 30,408,000 acres, 66 pe: cent or 
19,940,000 acies are held m farms of over 100 acres, averaging 215 
acies in extent, 16 pei cent o1 4,800,000 acies in farms “from 50 
to 100 acres, avelaging 75 acıes, 10 per cent or 3, i 000 acres in 
farms fiom 20 to 50 aces, sreresine 35 acres, 7 per cent or 

2,250,000 acres in farms fiom 5 to 20 acres, oe 15 acies , and 
1 pei cent or 408,000 acies (really a little more than 1 pei cent) m 
farms not exceeding 5 acres We have 29,150 farmers in Great 
Butam, of whom only 93,071 occupy holdings above 100 acres, and 
though they occupy a gieat area, still ıt may fanly be asselted that 
we have the “mixed system ” 

At the same time there 1s no doubt that om system stands in 
maiked contrast to that adopted on the contment of Ewope To us 
our system may seem a natal one, but the advocates of peasant 
proprietorship and small holdings pomt to the contment and assert 
the contrary It 1s certainly very 1emarkavle that over great aieas, 
where, according to English ideas, much economy would result from 
the adoption of large holdings, small farms, whethe: held by tenants 
or owners, plevail, but there are great exceptions, which show that 
the system of laige holdings is 1eally as “natwal” in the sense here 
used as its opposite In the statement of the Hon R Lytton m the 
second part of 'the Reports of He: Majesty's Repiesentatives as to 
the Tenue of Land in Emope, when speaking of the legislation 
of 1848, by which the feudal system was abolished thioughout the 
Austrian Empuxe, he says (p 9)— 

“The legislation of 1848, m Austria, did nat turn tenant farmers into 
plopiietors, for the bondsmen whom it emancipated were alieady proprie- 
tors It simply converted feudal piopiietoiship into free proprietorship. 


It did not deprive the great proprietors of then pr oper ties, it only, deprived 
them of certain feudal mghts over the property of others” 


He then pomts out how vaious ıs the condition of the different 
parts of the Empire ‘as to the puevailing size of properties. 
After giving many other interestmg details, he proceeds as 
follows (p 14), — 
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“Tn most of the provinces, and especially m Uppe: and Lower Austna, 
the small proprietary ıs decidedly flourishing , the owners of small prope- 
ties are able to maintain themselves ın a considerrble amount of comfort 
Then ‘mode of life ıs less expensive, less luxuzious, and more piumitive than 
that of om geat tenant formers, but it ıs an casy and independent one, 
and they are a well-contented and well-to-do class ” 


Having thus borne willing testimony to the success of the system 
of small owneiships up to a certain point, he goes on to say (p 20) — 


“ My peisonal impression 18 that the two classes have mutually benefited, 
and greatly benefited, by their co-existence and juxtaposition, and that the 
total annihilation of either class would mvolve a material disadvantage to 
the 1emaming one But it is a notorious and striking fact that, im this 
most agiicultural Empue, agiicultuie flourishes only m those provinces 
where gieat estates and great landowneis prevail, and that, m all those 
parts of the countiy where the peasant proptietors predominate, the state 
of agriculture is singularly rude and pimmitive ” 


I would refer also to the report of Ma Colnaghı on Lombardy in 
the same volume (p 379) After giving a very exhaustive account of 
the condition of the small proprietors, the tenants, and the labomets, 
he says — 


“ Public opinion would appear to hold that the systems of tenure in use 
in Lombardy are, on the whole, suited to the natwe of the country and of 
the product In Upper Lombardy, where none but an owner would labour 
to force the precipitous hill-sides into verdure, small properties predominate 
In Central Lombardy, where the multifarious products of the soul—the vine, 
the mulberry tree—zequne, if not the ownership, at least, the terested 
co-operation of the cultivator, the ‘metayer’ system prevails In Lower 
Lombardy, the region of meadow lands, and suitable for high farming, large 
tenancies are conducted by farmers of capital and expelience _ 

“ Tt would be impossible to compare with any profit these different tenures 
the one with the othe: , from an agricultural pomt of view each system 
has ıts merits and demerits unde: different circumstances From a social 
point of view, and looking to the well-bemg of the peasant, there 1s no doubt 
but that his position is improved whenever he shares in the produce of the 
soul, and that he 1s more mdependent in spit as a small proprietor, unless 
his freehold be too small to enable hım to make a living fiom the land ” 


Even in the case of France, as M de Lavergne has so well pomted 
out (“L’Agnec et la Pop,” p 179) political 1athe: than natural 
causes, even before the Revolution, led to small propeities and small 
holdings And now, as he goes on to iemark, if capital will not 
do its part “so long as the application of science to cultivation 
shall be consideied as a 1umous folly, small property and small culti- 
vation will extend, it 1s inevitable and even desirable, where 
science and capital are wanting, labou: ought to prevail” But what- 
eve. may be decided as to what ıs or ıs not “natural” m this 
matter, ıt may safely be asserted that except, perhaps, ın America, 
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“nature” has neve: yet had a complete tnal, for, over a lage 
part of the continent, forced subdivision prevails with more or less 
modification, and with us and m parts of Germany, forced accumula- 
tion, masmuch as the subdivision which would natuially take effect, 
1s constantly pievented by the operation of settlements or fidei 
commissa Apart, howevei, from the question how the systems of 
small o laige holdings have ausen or ale maintaimed in any countty, 
1t will be interesting to consider some of the evidence as to the 
woiking of small holdmes, especially as we have recently 1eceived so 
much light on the subject from the 1epoits just mentioned 

Take the case of Fiance There all objections to the Code Civil 
and its mgid iule of subdivision aie answered by the assertion that 
the system woiks well, that though families may disappeai, the 
state remains, and prosperity pievails amongst he: peasantry M de 
Lavergne asseits that the most divided parts of France are the best 
cultivated, though he 1s fully alive to the dangeis of extreme subdi- 
vision As he says— A family of peasants can live very well with an 
mcome of 1200 fiances (£50), and if they have an excess of a few 
hundred francs, the land will not suffer in then hands, but the 
contrary , nowhere is it the object of more assiduous care, nowhere 
does ıt return with more lbeiality the affection which it receives ”* 

Again, he says (Revue des Deux Mondes, December, 1867, 


p 757) — 


“The tiue causes of our agricultural mferio11ty are not these ” (that is m 
subdivision of the land), “they aie m om mulitazy, financial, and adminis- 
tiative olganization, which diams the country of men and capital, and 
which would diam them yet more but for the counterpoise of small 


properties ” 


The same distanguished man, speakmg of Arthur Young’s com- 
plaints ın 1789, says — 


“He” (Aithur Young) “was mistaken as to the facts in attibuting to 
the division of the soil the backward state of French agriculture m 1789 
The most subdivided provinces were, on the contrary, then, as now, the best 
cultivated, with a few exceptions, and one may say, speaking generally, that 
before, as afte: 1789, agricultwial progiess has advanced in Fiance along 
with the division of the soil, provided it was natmaland voluntary That 
it should be always so 1s not quite so certain, excessive subdivision has its 
mconveniences, and the advantages of the ‘grande culture’ begin to be 
remaiked, the more markets for produce are extended In any case, Arthur 
Young would have been entnely ım the 11ght, if he had no othe: object but 
that of attacking forced division” (“Econ Rur. de la Fiance,” p 429) 


Mr West, in his Report to Her Majesty, quotes from the Enquéte 
Agricole of the late Emperor, and speaks warmly as to the success of 


| * «Foon Rur de lAng,” p 121, 
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small fa1ming ın France, with the caution that where the subdivision 
has become excessive, as m Lozère, the'1esult is, on the authority 
of M. de Lavergne himself, an “universal indigence” It is obvious that 
there may be a natural limit to division which is not forced, but 
where the limit to a forced division 1s to be found it 1s very difficult 
to see * 

M de Lavaleye asserts (“Cobden Club Essays,” 1870, p. 244) that— 


“ All over the continent of Europe there ıs more live stock kept, more 
capital owned, more produce and mcome yielded by small faims than by 
large estates ” 


And, agam — 


“The working capital of a fum, which in England 1s estimated at fiom 
£10 to £12, amounts here” (Gn Flanders) “to £20 The gross produce may 
be taken at £24 per hectaie” (two acres anda half) “Às iegaids live 
stock there were to be found in 1846, 55 head of horned cattle, 12 houses, 
and 8 sheep on every 250 acres 

“For England” (not including Ireland and Scotland) “M de Lavergne 
gives the following averages for the same year —-33 head of horned cattle, 
6 horses, and 200 sheep for 250 acres 

“ Bungimg these figures down to the common standard of heads of horned 
_ cattle, we find 64 heads in England, and 68 ın Flanders , the land of Flanders 
being, at the same time, worse than any in England. The average rent of 
land im Flanders 1s £4 pei two and a half acres, and the value, or selling price, 
vanes fiom £140 to £160 Rents and selling prices have doubled since 
1830. These iesults are not equalled in any other part of Europe ” 


~ 


Again, he says (p 249) — / 


“In the Easten Provinces of Prussia ” (Prussia proper and Posen) “there 
ae hardly-any but lage estates, worked by the owners themselves In 
. Westphalia and the Rhenish Provinces there are to be found peasant pro- 
prietors and small farmers The Easten Provinces are mferior to those 
of the West, even with respect to live stock, as appears fiom the followmg 
table :— 
“There are to every square mile in the 


- 


Meties of Heads of 
Provinces Road Inhabitants Laige Cattle 





Posen . i ; 5,000 
8,000 2,989 
Prussia. . . 4,000 
Westphalia s ; 14,000 3,569" 
6,000 
Rhineland ; 17,000 ) 





4,024 


* It would be easy to bring a host of other witnesses who see nothing but good in 
the division of land m France Itis enough to quote M. de Lavergne, as the most 
moderate and best informed advocate of the system 
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“In the Western Provinces agricultural wages are double what they aie 
in the Eastern ones, and. while m the latte: there are nme mhabitants to 
every house, there aie but five and a half m the former ” 


Mr Giattan, m his Report as to Belgium, quotes with approval the 
followimg passages fiom Ma Van Aelbioeck’s work on the farming of 
Belgium (Reports, Part I, p 157) — 


“Tf a small cultivator possesses a bad piece of land he will endeavow to 
mmpiove it by constantly digeing and tuning up the soil, he will even 
labour for years to overcome its defective qualities and to rendez it pro- 
ductive , whereas land of a similar quality ın the hands of a laige proprietor 
is in geneial neglected, and will 1emain uncultivated ... So convinced 
aie the people ın Flanders of the advantages of small holdings that lage 
faims are frequently divided and converted into small ones. A pat o all 
the buildings are removed, and the lands aie let to various small agzicultu- 
ralists, who may be inclined to increase then farms ‘This occurs chiefly in 
thickly populated districts The landlord mews the outlay for the 1epair 
of buildings, and obtains a highe: rent foi his land” 


Mr Giattan expresses himself thoroughly satisfied of the success 
of small holdings in Belgium, not, howeve1, merely because they are 
small, but because the system punts the people and the cucum- 
stances — 


“Forem order to meet with success, 1t” (the system) “must have been 
developed natwally by the force of cia cumstances and events, and be, more- 
ove, m harmony with the customs and institutions of the inhabitants, and 
adapted to the climate and general capabilities of the soil” (p 158) 


Mr Gordon, in his ‘Report as to the condition of Wurtemberg, 
elves the followmg quotation from Baron Vainhulei, with apparent 
approval of tts aiguments — 


“ Anyone who has had opportunities of mtercourse with the people will 
recollect how, among the poorer classes, industry, good, faith, economy, 
moral behaviour, are accustomed to attach themselves to the acquisition of 
a small poperty, how the house servant, o) farm labouie:, o1 small 
mechanic usually doubles all his efforts fiom the moment when he has 
obtamed the 1ight of calling a small plot of land his own, as also, how he 
seems to place all his happiness in maintaining, extending, and tending this 
possession, and how meredibly large are the returns which, in addition to his 
othe: labom, he ıs enabled to extiact therefiom ” 


Mr Bailhe, speaking of the neighbowng country of Baden, 
says .— 


“The prevalent public opinion is, that the system of small freeholds tends 
to promote the gieate: economical and moral piosperity of the people, to 
raise the average standard of education, and to mceiease the national powers 
of defence and taxation 
“It seems to be a generally established fact, that the small famers 
realize larger 1etuins than the lager farmers do fiom the same number of 
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acies, and the result is that large properties and large farms are disap- 
pearing, and being parcelied out among a number of small farmers In fact, 
the puce of landed properties 1s detexmimed less by then intiimsic value 
than by the possibility of selling or letting than as small holdings ” 


Speaking of the condition of the labourers of Piussia, Mr Haris 
Gastiell says (Reports, Part I, p 357) — 


“The day wages aie apparently highei than the wages of the faim and 
field labourers who are employed by the yem , but :f allowance be made for 
the usk of want of work and for othe: meidents of the day-laboure1’s 
ealnings, they are not really higher, but, on the contrary, he probably is in 
a worse position than the regularly engaged faim labourer The differ- 
ence 18 his payment fo. his independence and family hfe On the other 
hand, this position makes him exert more diligently his powers .-. Di 
Meitzen adds, ‘the melination of the German to establish his family upon 
its own plot is a blessed trait of the greatest moral advantage It has been 
sufficiently shown that the possibility of acquning land fosters hope, en- 
courages energy, and never lets useful activity flag’ Hes one of a multi- 
tude who think with him in Piussia” 


Agam, in iefeirmg especially to the labourers of the North-East 
Provinces, where the holdings are chiefly large, he says — 


“The agiicultuzal labourer lives and dies a mere day-labourer He knows 
he cannot change his lot How different all would be if he saw evei before 
his eyes the opportunity of acquuing a plot of land by the exercise of 
economy! The proof of this is repeated m the numbetless examples which 
in this respect aie offered by the Rhme province and other distiicts with- 
minutely subdivided land Thousands of agricultural labourers who formerly 
had not a single inch of soil, have, by a period of economy, purchased house 
and a plot of tillage . From them,” (the labourers of the Western 
Provinces) “through the various classes of small proprietors, the dark colours 
rapidly fade out.” (p 361) 


Again (p 365) — 


“The peasants lose nothing, so far as I am acquaimted with them, by 
being compared with the corresponding classes in England, The middle 
plopiietors are distinguished fou then lbeality ın ieligion, ther con- 
servatism in politics, then careful economy m money matters, then praise- 
worthy sobuiety m morals, then conduct ın social relations, and their 
practical, knowledge of agncultare . In purely aguicultural districts 
pauperisny 1s very 1aLe, and beggars are unknown . . As regards the 
returns of land, the small and middle proprietors obtam a greater 1etwin 
per acre than the laige proprietors Moreover, the profit to the 
individual cultivate: seems, m Prussia, to be universally larger fiom good 
ordinaiy farming than fiom high farming with expensive manuring 
Medium farmmmg seems to be bette: and move careful than the medium 
farming of England ‘This, at any 1ate, can be noticed, that the average 
farming of the less-acred middle yropiietors ıs more careful than the average 
farming of the conesponding tenant farmer m England This apphes, m 
the main, to the small proprietor also, who has a cow, o1 a couple of cows, 
ol a team of oxen, 01 a horse for faim work The gardening cultivation 1s 
renowned for its care and mtelligence ” s} 


t 
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Speaking of the depaitment of Langensatza, the same gentleman 
says (p 408) —- : 


“The condition of the department mamfests the phenomenon of a landed 
peasantry prospeling afte: the influence duimg centuries of the pre-aliena- 
tion of land and of equal division on mheiitance of land It seems also to 
warant the inference that a proprietary peasant 1s, by the fact of possession 
of the land, rendered exceedingly prudent and foreseeing, and is mstinctively 
impelled by the mtezests of the family to manifest an unconscious obser vance 
of the economic law which restricts the population of a given district to the 
number which can be sustained by the produce of the district ” 


I have hinted at the case of America as an ullustiation of a 
“natuial” system of tenure, where the law and the customs of the 
people have combined to bring about the utmost freedom ın the 
dealing with the land and a practical absence of all forced accumula- 
tion, although in some States settlements by will are legal It1s 
needless to give statistics to prove the success of Ameiican agiicul- 
ture The wonderful results are not, of couise, due merely to the 
character of the holdings, though, as a matte: of fact, small farms 
predommate where the greatest success has been achieved The 
nature of the climate and soul, and the character of the people would 
have secuied large retuins, even with a bad state of the law, but 
ceitainly the prosperity has been greatest where the law has not 
interfered with the industiy of the people For it is to be observed, 
that ın those very districts where the laws as to slave1y practically 
encouraged large holdings and an antiquated form of society, agricul- 
tue languished as compared with its condition im those Eastern States 
where freedom found its way into the land-law, as well as nto the 
forms of Government America has, ın fact, tued both systems, and 
already, as soon as the incubus of slavery has been removed, the 
division of the land of the Slave States has commenced What the 
1esults will be is not hard to predict Many a neglected estate will 
find an owner, who will i1estore ıt by free labour, which, under the 
old system, could not have been employed by reason of the presence 
of slaveay <A better ilustiation of the good effects of true fieedom 
it would not be easy to discover 

In other parts of the same Reports may be found further abundant 
proofs how great has been the success of these small holdings in 
varous parts of Emope It would be tedious to give additional 
extracts The evidence is scattered throughout the volumes under 
all sorts of vaziations as to climate and the position of the holdings 

But ıt 1s important to present the other side of the picture, which 
will show that the size of the holdings will not of itself secure the 


* See Mill’s “ Political Economy,” vol,1, Appendix, as to this pomt 1m the case of 
France 
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desired result, and that you may have bad farming and great misery 
amongst the peasantry with small as well as with large holdings 
Nothing 1s more common than to see glowing accounts of the 
“metayei system of Tuscany In Pat IV of the Reports above 
mentioned, will be found the following summary of a very careful 
consideiation of the state of the peasantry by Mi Herries — 


“Here is a mass of concurrent testimony (and much more could be 
brought forward to the same purpose) extending ove: a period of thuty- 
seven yeas It proves clearly that the ordinary condition of ‘ mezzamol.’ 
1s one of piivation and distress, that as a rule they cannot live upon what 
they aie entitled to receive m exchange foi their labour ,.that they depend 
for then subsistence upon the supplementary assistance given to them by 
thew landlords , dnd thar failing such aid they must beg, steal, or starve ” 


(p 30.) 


He quotes Piofessor Cappar: in 1858, who says — 


“ At present the owne: and the labower me in a state of continual 
though covert strife The latter, for fear of not enjoying the fuits of his 
tol, of which he may be depiived suddenly by eviction, abstains from 
improvements which might notably increase the produce of the farm, and’ 
does not perceive that his diead of an uncertain loss makes him undergo a 
cetam one The landlord too proceeds cautiously, because he does not wish 
his capital to turn to the benefit of the labourer, and ıs reluctant to adopt 
mnovations which might be to the advantage of the latter, not conside1img 
that the increased prosperity of the occupier would in the end be a gain'to 
hımself ” 


Another passage from the same Report 1s teresting (p 16) — 


“In his 1emaiks upor. the agiicultme of Tuscany m particular, he” 
(Professor Cappari) “says that little attention ıs paid to conditions of climate ’ 
and soul, the same crops being giown almost everywhere and in the same 
manne: Indian corn, vines, and wheat, ae fiequently 1aised on soils that 
ae not adapted to their cultivation, an inconvenient practice which he 
attributes chiefly to the system of + mezzeria; and partly also to the gieat 
division of property, both occupiers and small proprietors being desuous to 
get out of the land what they want for their own consumption 

“ He declares it to be national to apply the same mode of cultivation to 
the hills as to the plain, and 1ematks thereupon, ‘At present, in the 
gieate: pait of the hill countiy, the ‘mezze1ia’ system 1s stiuggling agamst 
impossibility This ıs shown by the economical results which are equally 
disastrous to both of the parties interested, the landlord and the tenant 
(‘colono’), the forme: beg obliged to spend the greate: part of his moiety 
of the produce in providing for the necessities of the latter, whose share 
does not suffice for his support?” 


Bad as 1s the state of our own peasantry, we can afford to compare 
it with the following statement ın the same Report (p 23) as ‘to the 
Italan labourers — l 


«Whatever: may be the extent of the emigration of aguicultuial labourers, 
the existence of the misery which has been declared to be its piincipal cause 
can hardly be doubted Tne evidence of then deplorable condition which 
is to be found ım the Report on the Census, the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission of 1869 in the Emulian provinces, and Signor Morpurgo’s work on 
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Venetia has alheady been recorded Further testimony may be adduced. 
In the well-known Report of the Committee of the Chamber of Deputies on 
Buigandage in 1863, the wretchedness of the :ural population of many of the 
southern provinces was pionounced to be the primary cause of that evil. 
Professor Vugilio, in his work above cited, says, ‘Except im the pimerpal 
towns and a few centies of imdustiy, working men in general, and agricul- 
tmal labomers m paiticular, aie so miserably paid that they cannot even 
procure wholesome and sufficient noulshment’ Another writer tells us 
that a peasant in the south can hardly get his daily food, which consists of 
onions, potatoes, polenta,’ beans, and cheese, that his habitation ıs more 
like the den of a beast than a human dwelling, and that his clothmg 1s 
nothing but a filthy heap of 1ags A work of authouty which was pub- 
lished at Milan last year (‘Della Carta Preventiva dell’ Ordinamento delle 
Società di Mutuo Soccorso m Italia,’ di Eniico Fano) may also be consulted 
Nothmg can be mote dismal than the picture it gives of the state of the 
peasantiy throughout Italy” 


IT do not see how the existence of such a state of things can suipuise 
anyone who iemembers that so great a proportion ef the owners and 


_ tenants of Italy are themselves poor, and only just 1emoved ın the 


social scale above the labourers whom they employ 

I have 1eferied to one opinion as to the condition of the people of 
Wurtembeig (Mi Phipps (Report, Part I, p 85) gives a rather 
different picture After stating that in Wutemburg subdivision has 
been carried to an extieme, he says — 

“As far as the class of 1eally small peasant cultivators are concerned, 

there 1s no doubt that the evils of small piropietoiship are felt most 
sensibly In the Neckar and pat of the Black Forest districts, there 1s 
haidly a commune without a number of dwaif properties, and many whee 
there are no muddle-sized properties at all, and where small properties 
possessing any sort of vitality are mn the minouty In many communes, 
owing to want of sufficient mea o1 the poverty of the soil, the mhabitants 
ae unable to obtain a liveluhood fiom apuicultuie, and the condjtions of 
obtaining a livelihood fiom mdustual pursuits are wanting , and consequently 
a 1edundance of population prevails ” 
Still, Mr Phipps asserts, that the opimion of political economists in 
Wurtemberg is favourable to the system of small holdings, the cases 
above refoned to being 1egarded as exceptional They occur chiefly 
in the vine distuicts, miei the vme-giowei has no land from which 
to procure food ın bad seasons 

Even in Belgium, the instance most commonly adduced to prove 
the success of small holdings, there can be no doubt fiom the evidence 
of M de Lavaleye himself, that the condition of the faame:, where the 
land 1s most subdivided and the holdings are the smallest, 1s a much 
hader one than in those parts where the farms are large1, and 1t 18 
equally clear that the lot of the labourer im Belgium ıs one of the 
most abject poverty Hus condition may not be woise than that of an 
English labourer in the most backward parts of England, but 1s cer- 
tamly worse, i Tiead M de Lavaleye’s testimony, than that of our 
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labourers where the system of laige holdings has a fau trial, that ıs, 
where both landlord and farmer have sufficient capital to do justice 
to the land The small occupier in Belgium is generally poo. and 
1ack-iented, and he cannot be expected to pay lighly for labour 
There, as everywhere else, the want of capital is especially felt by the 
labourer, who gets none of the produce of his labour directly, but 
depends on the resources of another for his remuneration But 
M de Lavaleye thinks the true distinction to be that a small tenant 
does badly, and the small owner succeeds, and he contrasts Flanders, 
a land of tenants, with Luxembourg, a land of small owners In the 
latte. wages are double what they ale in the formei, with cheaper 
food. ‘The very small farmer is i1eally poorer than the very small 
owner No Englishman will, I think, be surprised at this 

Another remarkable case ıs that of Portugal, where, spite of the 
wide diffusion of small properties, Mr Biackenbury is compelled to 
_ describe the condition of the people as follows — 

“ Not only is the consumption of food lamentably below the standard, 
the production itself 1s no less deficient. Portugal has never withm living 
memory grown suficient coun for her own frugal wants, and the present 
annual deficiency of the cereal crops ıs calculated to be equal, on the 
average, to the total yearly consumption of Lisbon The increase again in 
the population 1s so slow, that ıt 1s calculated ıt would take more than two 
centuries and a half, at the present rate, to double itself. As regards agrı- 
cultural improvements, with the exception of the adoption here and there 
of a few French and American ploughs, and of the more lberal use of 
manure, the processes here are much the same as they were two hundied 
years ago ” 


Mi Biackenbury attaibutes the aguicultural condition of Portugal to 
past mistakes, when great areas were held in mortmaim and tied up 
by entails, but ıt 1s evident that the changes m the law, though 
radical ın thew characte: and duectly tending to subdivision, have 
not sufficed alone to effect what was desned The law may dis- 
courage and cupple an intelligent people, but the law alone cannot 
change a population of ignorant peasants mto a race of good farmers 
like those described by M de Lavaleye 

It seems ampossible not to refer to the case of heland, where 
certainly the system of small holdings has not been an entire success 
But 1t would not be fan, as stated befor e, to attribute the failme of 
aguiculture ın Ireland to the size of the holdmgs Her political 
history, the peculiar characte: of her people, and the prevalence of 
tenancy at will, are causes quite sufficient to counteract any benefits 
which she might otherwise have derived from a system of small 
holdings , but certamly the condition of Ireland suffices to show that 
small holdings , will nov alone suffice to secure good husbandiy, even 
if they do not discourage it, as some would have us believe 
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No one can, I think, 11se fiom the perusal of these Reports without 
admitting that the subdivision of the land amongst a vast numbe of 
peasant proprietors and tenants does diffuse very much happiness 
and comfort amongst the people unde: a meat variety of circum- 
stances, and in: vailous counties which differ, m othe: respects, m 
almost every possible paiticula: It ıs, however, a system which is 
by no means always successful, for ıt does not always suit the habits 
or genius of a people or the peculiar climate or soil of the country in 
which they dwell The same may be predicted of large holdings, 
You can find m England many happy, prosperous homes where land 1s 
cultivated on a laige scale by men of ample caprtal, whose skill and 
enteipiise not only emuch themselves, but also spread comfort and 
contentment all, around them, and both here and on the Continent 
you may find abundance of examples of laige fams which are culti- 
vated ın a most slovenly fashion by men who have neithe: the means, 
no: the intelhgence, nor the energy which are 1equued to ensure 
success The results of both systems bemg thus various and de- 
pendimg on so many varying circumstances, tt seems to me absurd to 
attempt to force either one or the other on our people by law, and I 
regard as equally unsound both those laws which enforce subdivision, 
and those which, lke om own, directly or indirectly discomage o1 
hinde: the natural distribution of the land amongst the people 

If we consider meiely the' amount of production, the verdict must 
be given m favour of the Enghsh system, as mote suely securing 
economy of labour and the bold mvestment of money by the farmer, 
gieatly as he is hindered by our system of tenancy at will, and the 
absence of anything m the shape of tenant 11ght This appeais 
cleaily from the following table, which I take fiom Mi Harus Gas- 
tiell’s Report on Prussia (p 221) — 


po an Average return Head of Head of 
ET otal of Corn Cattle Cattle 
Population per Hectare per 1000 pei 100 
Pa. cent Pectolibees Tnhabriants Hectares 
Russia in Europe 86 to 90 16 693 86 
Ttaly | 77 16 291 249 
Fiance 51 146 494 346 
Belgium 51 193 -2 402 660 
Prussia . 45 198 540 369 
Austria 25 16 635 307 
Spain 25 16 316 151 
Bolland ; 16 20 492 539 
United Kıngdom 12 48 515 478 


I have no means of testing the whole of these figmes, but the 

figure for Fiance appears to me too low, as according to the Agucul- 

tual Returns for 1870, the average pioduce in France m 1865 was 

17 bushels an acre, which will give 42 5 bushels or 15 5 hectolities per 

hectare On the other hand, there 1s a decided exaggeration as to 
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England, for 40 hectoltres equal 110 bushels, which gives 44 bushels 
pel acre, whereas the average of 1870 (a very good year) was only 
28 bushels according to the above retuins The conect figure would 
be 70 bushels per hectare, or 25 5 hectolities as against 40 But, 
making all allowance for this error, the figures gie ceitainly very 
remaikable It 1s evident that Great Biita:n produces more corn per 
acre than any country m Europe by the labour of a fai smaller 
portion of her people, thus leaving a much larger amount of labou 
free for the manufactme of wealth in otha: ways This is a fact of 
the highest 1mportance* I do not say that ıt 1s by any means con- 
clusive, but it deserves very careful consideration The explanation, 
no doubt, 1s that more capital 1s habitually mvested m Enghsh agui- 
culture As M de Laveigne puts the case, speaking of the habits of 
Enghsh farmers — 


« All invest money in the soil with perfect confidence In this countiy 
(England) where industiy and commerce are on all sides asking for capital, 
and piomising it a brilliant retuin, there are still a great number who 
prefer agriculture to trade. While ou cultivators (as they say themselves) 
shave aw egg, and consider what 1s not spent as so much gained, in England 
the question 18s, who can put most money into the land It 1s especially 
thiough the grande cultwe that considerable expenses have been meued, 
it 18 that which gives every day the most striking examples of the spnit of 
industry applied to cultivation , but the moyenne and the petite cultivation 
follow close on the heels of the othe: The small farmer who has only a 
few thousand francs has no mote hesitation than the great capitalist who 
has ten times o a hundied timesas much Both, at the same time, and 
more often than not on the security of a mere tenancy fiom year to year, 
engage in expenses which would seem to us enormous, and which only pro- 
prietors would undertake . Generally the substitution of horses for 
oxen and of machinery for manual labour in field work 1s attuibuted to the 
grande culture So it 1s also said of the luge pmchases of manwe and 
of improvements of all sorts Here is a fresh confusion The use of these 
perfected processes, that ıs to say, the imtelligent employment of capital, 
ig a sign 1athe: of ach and enlightened cultivation, than of cultivation on 
a gieat scale Small fumes and farmers with moderate-sized holdings 
undeistand the advantages of these processes quite as well as the large holders, 
both in England and everywhere where cultivasion is thus advanced , they 
are despised only by poor and ignorant husbandmen Now, if English cul- 
tivation is uch, it is not less enlightened and skilful” (“Econ. Rur, de 
l'Angleterre,” p 128 ) 


In the same volume will be found an estimate of the produce of 
England as bemg just double that of France, and m his “ Economie 
Rurale de la Fiance” (p 60), the same author calculates that ıt 


* How important this consideration has appeared to be to economists of standing 
may be seen from the following extract from Mi M‘Culloch’s notes to Adam Smith 
(p 569) —“ This is the powerful spring that has done more, perhaps, than any other 
to carry our commerce and manufactures to their present unexampled extent, that 
impels us forward in the career of umprovements, and enables us, without difficulty, 
to support what would otherwise be a very heavy load of taxes ” 
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would-take Fiance thiee-quarters of a centwy to anive merely at 
the pomt of dgricultuial development at which England had then 
arrived (1866) This is a iemarkable testimony from the best 
witness an Euiope, and one who is a warm admnei of peasant 
cultivation 

Anothe. compaiison, taken from the “ Agiicultural Returns, 1870,” 
may be interesting — 


' Acres under 
Ciops Horses Cattle Sheep Pigs 
Gieat Britam 30,407,579 2,050,000 5,408,317 27,895,000 2,171,000 
Fiance 80,000,000 2,313,000 12,733,000 30,386,000 5,889,000 
Prussia 50,000,000 7,996,000 22,262,000 4,875,000 
United States . 8,248,800 25,484,000 40,853,000 26,751,000 
Sweden . » « 10,895,000 401,019 1,741,000 1,409,000 300,000 


Very 1ecently both Lord Derby and Lord Leicester have publiely 
expressed the opimon that the aguicultural production of om countiy 
might be doubled, were our processes improved, and ample capital 
applied im their perfection, so that while we have surpassed our 
neighbours, we have yet much to do We need, not merely moire 
production per acre, but we also 1equue a large: 1mal population, if 
we would secure that greater social stability which all desire, but 
which we shall'look for ın vain, so long as so vast a population of ow 
people are crowded in the pestilent courts and alleys of ou towns 

But it would be a very hasty and doubtful policy were we to 
endeavour suddenly to mtroduce the continental system by act of 
law, and not rather to watt for the more slow and sme iesults of an 
improvement of om laws as to the tenue of land We can neither 
force men to dwell in the country, noi can we compel them to invest 
then capital in aguicultme, but we can adopt a more natmal law of 
inhe1itance, so as to have as few limited owneiships as possible, and 
in this way we should attiact capital to the busmess of cultivation 
By so doing we should quickly mcrease the numbers of our rual 
population, and we should also ımpıove thei condition, for the expen- 
diture of money ın impioved dwellings and ın modes of cultivation, 
which involve a highei scale of wages paid to workmen of a better 
class, must 1esult ın an improved mode of living amongst the whole 
people, to be followed o1 accompanied by a supetior education and 
better morals. We may well be instructed by the good points of the 
continental system without seeking slavishly to copy it, and while 
1emoving the defects of our own laws, we may avoid hasty changes, 
which might really discourage the application of {capital to aguicul- 
ture, We might easily make far gieate: piogiess in production than 
we have yet done, and at the same time remove those hindiances 
which have made the condition of our imal population a disgrace 
to the most wealthy nation in the world WILLIAM FOWLER 
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THE PLACE OF MIND IN NATURE AND 
INTUITION IN MAN. 


dl ieee the universe we see around us was not always there, is so- 

hittle disputed, that every philosophy and every faith under- 
takes to tell how ıt came to be. They all assume, as the theatre of 
ther problem, the field of space where all objects lie, and the track 
of tıme where events have reached the Now But into these they 
carry, to aid them im representing the origin of things, such ın- 
terpreting conceptions as may be most familar to the knowledge or 
fancy of their age first, the fiat of Almighty Will, which bade the 
void be filled, so that the light kindled, and the waters swayed, and 
the earth stood fast beneath the vault of sky, next, when the sway 
of poetry and force had yielded to the imventive arts, the idea of a 
contriving and adapting power, bulding and balancing the worlds 
to go smoothly and keep time together, and stockmg them with self- 
moving and sensitive machines , and now, since physiology has got to 
the front, the analogy af the seed or germ, 1n itself the least of things, 
yet so prolific that, with history long enough, ıt will be as spawn 
upon the wateis, and fill every waste with the creatures as they are 
The prevalence of this newest metaphor betrays itself ın the cu- 
rent language of science we now “unfold” what we used to “take 
to preces,” we “develop” the theory which we used to “construct,” | 
we treat the system of the world as an “orgamem” rather than a 
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“mechanism,” we search each of its members to see, not what 
it is for, but what it 1s from, and the doctine of Evolution 
only apples the mage of indefinite growth of the greater out of the 
less, till from some datum invisible to the microscope arses a teem- 
ig universe | 

In dealing with these three conceptions,—of Creation, Construc- 
tion, Evolution, —there is one thing on which Religion insists, viz, 
that Mind ts first, and rules for ever , and whatever the process be, 
1s 1t8 process, moving towards congenial ends Let this be granted, 
and it matters not by what path of method the Divme Thought ad- 
vances, 01 how long ıt 1s upon the1oad Whether it flashes into 
1ealization, like lightning out of Night, or fabricates, ike a Demi- 
uige, through a producmg season, and then beholds the perfect work; 
o 1s fo. ever thinking into hfe the thoughts of beauty and the 
love of good, whether ıt calls its materials out of nothing, or finds 
them ready, and disposes of them fiom without, or throws them 
around as its own manifestation, and from within shapes its own pur- 
pose into blossom,—-makes no difference that can be fatal to human 
piety ‘Time counts for nothing with the Eternal, and though 1t 
should appear that the system of the wold and the ranks of 
bemg arose, not by a start of crystallization, but, lke the gass or 
the forest, by silent and seasonal gradations, as true a worship 
may be paid to the Indwelling God who makes matter itself trans- 
parent with spiritual meanings, and breathes before us ın the pulses 
of nature, and appeals to us in the sorrows of men, as to the 
pre-existing Deity who, from an mfinite loneliness, suddenly became 
the Maker of all Nay, ıf the poet always looks upon the would 
thiough a supplant eye, caving to meet his own ideal and com- 
mune with ıt alive , if piayer is ever a “feelmg after Him to find 
Him,” the fervour and the joy of both must be best [sustamed, if 
they are conscious not only of the stillness of His presence, but of 
the movement of His thought, and never quit the date of His ac 
ative moments In the idea, therefore, of a giadual unfolding of 
the creative plan, and the maturing of ıt by.iules of growth, there 1s 
nothing necessarily prejudicial to piety , and so long as the Divine 
Mind ıs left'm undisturbed supremacy, as the hving All m all, the 
belief may even foster a larger, calmer, tenderer devotion, than the 
conceptions which ıt supersedes But itis lable to a special illusion, 
which the others by their coarsely separating lines manage to escape. 
Taking all the causation of the would into the interioi, instead of 
setting it to operate from without, 1t seems to dispense with God, and 
to lodge the power of definite development ın the fnst seeds of 
things , and the apprehension seizes us, that as the oak will rarse 
itself when the acon and the elements are given, so fiom its 
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germs might the universe emerge, though nothmg Divine were 
there. The seeds no doubt weie on the field, but who can say 
whether ever “a Sower went forth to sow”? So long as you plant 
the Supreme Cause at a distance from His own effects, and assign to 
him a space o1 a time where nothing else can be, the conception of 
that separate and solitary existence, however barren, is secure But 
in proportion as you think of Him as never in an empty field, waiting 
for a futuie beginning of actzvity, as you let Him mingle with the 
elements and blend with the natural life of things, there is a 
seeming danger lest His ight should disappear behind the opaque 
material veil, and His Spnit be quenched amid the shadows of imn- 
exolable Law This danger haunts ou time ‘The doctiine of Evo- 
lution, setting itself to show how the greatest things may be biought 
out of the least, fills us with fea: whether perhaps Mind may not be 
last instead of first, the hatched and full-fledged form of the proto- 
plasmic egg , whethe at the outset anythimg was there but the 1aw 
rudiments of matte: and force; whether the hierarchy of orgamized 
beings 1s not due to progiessive differentiation of stiuctme, and 1e- 
solvable mto sphtting and agglutmation of cells, whether the Intel- 
lect of man 1s more than blind mstinct mown self-conscious, and 
shapmg its beliefs by defimng its own shadows, whether the 
Moual sense 1s not simply a tiained acceptance of rules worked out 
by human interests, an mheuted record of the utilities, so that De- 
sign in Natuie, Secwty m the Intuitions of Reason, Divine Obhga- 
tion in the Jaw of Conscience, may all be an illusory semblance, a 
glory from the later and ideal days thrown back upon the begin- 
ning, as a golden sunset fhngs its ght across the sky, and, asit sinks, 
dresses up the East agam with borrowed splendour 

This doubt, which besets the whole itellectual religion of our 
time, assumes that we must measure every nature m its begurnangs; 
admit nothing to belong to its essence except what is found im it 
then; and deny its reports of itself, so far as they depart from 
that origimal standard It takes two forms, according as the doctaime 
of Evolution 1s applied to Man himself, or to the outward universe 
In the former case, 1; mfuses distrust mto our self-knowledge, 
weakens our subjective ieligion or native faith im the mtuitions of 
thought and conscience, and tempts us to 1magine that the higher 
they are, the further are they fiom any assuicd solidity of base In 
the latter case, 1t weakens ou1 objective i1eligion, suggests that there 
is no oulginating Mind, end that the divine look of the world is but 
the latest phase of its finished surface, mstead of the mcandescence 
of 1ts mmost heart Lei us fist glance at the theory of HUMAN evo- 
lution, and the moral illusions it 1s apt to foster. 

I Unde: the name of the “ Expeizence Philosophy,” this theory 
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has long been applied to the mind of the individual, and.has pro- 
duced not a few admuable analyses of the formation of language, and 
the tissue of thought, nor is there any legitimate objection to it, 
except so far as 1ts simplifications ale oveistiamed and cannot be 
‘made good It undertakes, with a mimimum of initial capacity, to 
account fo. the maximum of human genius and character. give ıt 
only the sensible pleasures and pains, the spontaneous muscular 
activity, and the law by which associated mental phenomena cling 
‘together ; and out of these elements ıt will weave before you eyes 
the whole texture of the perfect inner life, be ıt the patterned story 
of imagination, the delicate web of the affections, 01 the seamless 
10be of moral purity The outfit ıs that of the animal, the product 
but “a little lower than the angel” All the highe: endowments,— 
our apprehension of tiuth, our consciousness of duty, our self- 
saciificing pity, our religious 1everence,—aie m this view merely 
tiansformed sensations, the disinterested impulses aie i1efinements 
spun out of the coarse fibre of self-love, the subtlest intellectual 
ideas aie but elaborated perceptions of sight or touch , and‘the sense 
of Right, only interest or fear under a disguise If this be so, how 
will the discovery affect our natural trust in the intimations of om 
supieme faculties? Does it not discharge as dieams then most 
assured revelations? By mturtion of Reason we believe in the Law 
of Causality, in the infinitude of Space, in the 1elations of Number, m 
the reality of an outside world, ın all the fundamental conceptions of 
Se1ence , but here aie they, oue and all, recalled to the standard of 
Sense, which they seem to transcend, and emptied of any meanimg 
beyond By vision of Imagmation we see an ideal beauty enfolding 
many a peison and many a scene, and appealing to us as a pathetic 
heht gleaming fiom within, but here we find ıt all resolved into 
cuvatue of lines and adjustments of colour By imspuration of 
Conscience we leain that oui sin 1s the defiance of a Divine authouity, 
and, though hid fiom every human eye, diives us into a wilderness of 
Exile,—fo1 “ the wicked fleeth, though no man pursueth ,” bit here 
we ate told that the ultimate elements of good and evil are om own 
pleasures and pams, from which the moral sanction selects as its 
specialty the appiobation and disapprobation of om fellow-men. 
Thus all the mdependent values which our highe: faculties had 
claimed for their natural affections and beliefs are dissipated as falla- 
cious , they are all based upon a senteent measure of worth which 
hes at the bottom , they are lıke paper money, refined contiivances, 
1epiesentative of the ultimate gold of pleasme, but, where not mter- 
changeable with this, intrinsically worthless And so the feeling 
almost inevitably spreads, that we aie dupes of our own characteristic 
capacities , that the loftie: an into which they hft us is a tinted and 
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distorting medium, and shows us glories that are not there, that the 
idea of an eternal Fount of beauty, tauth, and goodness, behind the 
pleasingness and concmnity of phenomena, 1s an illusion, and that 
the tendency, irresistible as 1t 1s, to clung to this idea as something 
higher than 1ts denial is but a part of the romance Is this scepti- 
cism imaginary? Let any one, in studying the modern writers of 
this school, compaie the solid, manly, sensible way m which they deal 
with everything on the physiological and sensational level, with their 
manne towards all the convictions and sentiments usually recognized 
as the supreme hghts of our nature, the tone now of forbearing 
indulgence, now of sickly appreciation, often of hardly concealed 
contempt, that 1s heard beneath the mtermunable conjectural analyses 
of Moral and Religious affections, and he will feel the difference 
between the ‘honow that ıs paid to tiuth, and the constrained 
patience towards what other men revere 

By a recent extensicn, the theory of Evolution has been applied to 
the whole natural history of our race , and the resources of Habit, 
alieady seiviceable ın explaming the aptitudes of individuals, have 
been tuned to account on the larger scale of successive generations, 
transmitting by mheritance the acquisitions hitherto made good In 
the training of a natme, the world thus becomes a permanent school, 
the interruption of death is virtually abolished, and hfe ıs laid open 
to continuous piogress By this immense gain of power, ıt 1s sup- 
posed, all the differences which separate Man from other animals may 
be accounted for as gradual attamments, and many an intuition of 
the mind, too immediate and self-evident to be a pioduct of personal 
experience, may yield to analysis as a more protracted giowth, and 
stand as the compend of ages of gatherng feeling and condensing 
thought Among creatures that herd togethe: fo. common safety, 
each one learns to read the looks of anger o1 of good-will m its neigh- 
bours, and discovers what it is that‘brings upon him the one or other , 
and insensibly he forms to himself a 1ule for avoiding the displeasure 
and concihating the favoui m which be has so large an imterest. This 
rudimentary experience imprints and iecords itself ın the nervous 
oiganization, and descends to ulte1101 generations as an original and 
instinctive recoil from what offends, ad an impulse towards what gra- 
‘tifies the feeling of the tribe: so that the lesson needs not be gone 
over again; but the odsprimg, taking up his education where the 


parent ‘lef off accumulates his feeling, quickens his mental execution, 


and hands down fresh contributions to what at last emerges as a Moral 
Sense In this way, 1t ıs contended, the Conscience is a hoaaded fund 
of taaditionaty pressures of utility, giadually effacing the primitive 
vestiges of fea1, and dispensing itself with an affluence of dismterested 
sympathy And the religious consciousness that visits the soul m its 
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remorse, of an invisible Witness and Judge who condemns the sin, 
comes, we are;told, from the detfication of public opinion, or the 
fancy that some dead hero’s ghost still watches over the conduct of 
his clan ; : 

This vast enlargement of the doctrine of Evolution, while mncreas- 
ing its power, and 1emoving 1t from the reach of accurate tests, alters 
nether its principle nor its piactical effect It undertakes to exhibit 
the highest and the greatest ın our nature as ulterior phenomena of 
the lowest and thé least And ıt usually tieats as a superstition ow 
natural reverence for the 1ational, moral, and religious intuitions’ as 
sources of independent imsight and ultumate authouity , and, ın order 
to estimate them, translates them back into short-hand expressions 
of sensible experience and social utility Nor can we wonder at this 
scepticism Ifthe only reality at bottom of the sense of duty 1s fear 
and submission to opinion, whatever it carnes n it that transcends 
this giound, and persuades us of an Obhgation in which fem and 
opmuion have no voice, 1s an ideal addition got up within us by causes 
which produce in us all sorts of psychological figments If the only 
facts that he in om idea of Space, are a set of feelings ın the muscles 
and the skin and the eye, then whateve: beliefs ıt mvolves which 
these cannot verify are naturally discredited, and treated as curiosi- 
ties of aatificial manufacture If our human characteristics are 
throughout the developed instincts of the brute, differmg only im 
degiee, then the moment they piesent us with mtwitions which are 
distinct vm kind, they begin to play us false, and those who see 
through the cheat natmally warn us agamst them And so we me 
constantly told that ou: highest attributes are only the lowei that 
have lost ther memory, and mistake themselves for something else 

It is not my present imtention to call in question either of these 
varieties of evolution Inadequate as the evidence of them both 
appears to be,'I will suppose their case to be made out and still, I 
submit, ıt does not justify the sceptical estimate which 1t habrtually 
fosters of the intellectual, moral, and religious intuitions of the human 
mind Fo, 

(1) Though animal sensation, with its connected imstinct, should 
be the 1aw materal of ou. whole mental history, 1¢ 1s not on that 
account entitled to measure all that comes after at, and stand as the 
boundary-line between fact and dieam, between teria firma and “any 
nothng” That which ıs first m Time has no necessary piiorty of 
rank 1 the scale of truth and 1eality , and the later-found may well 
be the greater existence and the more assured If ıt is a development 
of Faculty, and not of mcapacity, which the theory provides, the pro- 
cess must advance us into new light, and not withdraw us from clearer 
light behind' and we have 1eason to confide in the freshest gleams 
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and inmost visions of to-day, and to discard whateve. quenches and 
confuses them m the vague and turbid begmnings of the Past Waith 
what plea will you exkort me, “If you would iid yourself of intel- 
lectual mysteries, come with us, and see the stuff your thought 1s 
made off if you would stand free of ideal illusions, count with us the 
medullary waves that have run togethe: into the flood-tade of what 
you call your conscience if you would shake off superstition, look at 
the way ın which the mage of dead men will hang about the fancy of 
a savage, o1 the personification of an abstract quality impose on the. 
ignorance of simple times”? Is our wisdom.to be gathered by gomg 
back to the age before our errors? And instead of consulting the 
maturity of thought, are we to peer into its cradle and seek oracles in 
its infant cules? If the last appeal be to the animal elements of ex- 
perience, we can learn only by unleaming , and by shutting one after 
another of the hundred ideal eyes of the finished intellect, we shall 
have a chance of seemg and feeling things as they ae If nothing 1s 
to be deemed true buz what the pre-human apes saw, then all the 
sciences must be illusory , with the suicidal iesult that, with them, 
this doctuine'of Evolution must vanish too Or if, stopping shoit of 
this extreme distrust of the acquned inttitions, you make a reserva- 
tion in favour of the new visions of the intellect, what right can you 
show for discharging those of the conscience? The tacit assumption 
therefore that you upset a super-sensual belief by tiacing the history 
of its emergence among sensible conditions, 1s a gioundless pre- 
judice | ` 

(2) Further, the question to be determmed may be presented as a 
problem ın physiology, to be 1esolved by corresponding 1ules What 
is the function of certain pairts of om human constitution, viz the 
Reason and the Moral #aculty ? Now 16 1s a recognised principle that, 
m estimating function, you must study the organ, not ın 1ts rudimen- 
tary condition, before ıt has disengaged itself from adjacent admux- 
tures and flung off the foreign elements, but in its perfect or differen- 
tiated state, so as to do 1ts own work and nothing else In order to give 
the idea of a time-piece to one who had ıt not, you would not send 
him to one of the curious medieval clocks which could play a tune, 
and fire a gun, and announce the sunuise, and mark the tides, and 1e- 
port twenty miscellaneous things besides , but to the modein chrono- 
meter, simple and complete, that, tellmg only the moment, tells it 
perfectly And in natural organizations, to learn the capabilities and 
project of any structure you would not iesort to the embryo where it 
1s forming but not working you would wait till it was born mto the 
full presence of the elements with which ıt had to deal not till 
then could you see how they played upon it, and what was its 1e- 
sponse to them In conformity with this rule, whither would you 
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betake yourself, 'xf you want to measure the intansic competency of 
our intellectual faculty, and determine what its very nature gives it 
toknow ? Would you take counsel of the nuse who held you “when 
you first opened your eyes to the hght,”~ or otherwise study “the fist 
consciousness in, any infant,’ “before the time when memory com- 
mences,”f and disregard everything “subsequent to the first begm- 
nings of intellectual hfe”? On the contrary, you would avoid that 
soft inchoate promise of natwe, only nominally Doin, where the very 
structures of its finer work have not yet set nto then distinctive con- 
sistency and form , and would hold your peace til: the faculty 1s awake 
and on its feet, and can clearly tell you what 1t sees foi itself, and 
what ıt makes out at second hand just as, to gauge the lunar light, 
you must have patience while the thin crescent grows, and wait till 
the full orb ıs there Still less can you take the 1eport of the Moral 
Faculty fiom the confessions of the cradle, or fiom the quaniels and 
affections of the apes the conditions being not yet present for the 
bare conception of a moral problem The most that can be asked of 
an intuition is, that ıt shall keep pace with the cases as they arise, 
and be on the spot when ıt ıs wanted , and if you would know what 
provision our nature holds fo. dealing with its Duty and mterpieting 
its guilt, you must go into the thick of 1ts moral life, and bid ıt tell 
you what it sees from the swaying tides of temptation and of victory. 
The “ puuty ” of mtuitions is not “pristine,” but ultimate + cleared 
at length fiom accidental and irrelevant dilutions, and with essence 
definitely ciystallized, they 1ealise and exhibit the idea that lay at the 
heart of all their tentatives, and constitutes theiz tiuth Am I told 
that 1t 1s hopeless at so late an how to separate what 1s an indigenous 
gift from what is ımplanted by education? I reply, ıt no doubt 1e- 
quires, but 16 will not baffle, the hand of skilled analysis ıt 1s a diffi- 
culty which, in other cases, we find ıt not impossible to overcome , 
for there are assuredly mstincts and affections strictly original and 
natuial, that make no sign and play no part tr] om matuiei yems, : 
yet which are readily distinguished fiom the products of artificial 
culture 

If, to find the functions of our higher facultzes, we must look to 
their last stage and not to their fist, we at once recover and justify 
the ideal conceptions which the expositors of Evolution are accustomed 
to disparage as iomance Foi among these functions ale present 
certain Intuitive beliefs—for the Reason, ın Divine Causality , for the 
Conscience, in Divine Authority , together blending mto the know- 
ledge of a Supieme and Holy Mind These august appreliensions we 
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aie entitled to declare are not the ulusions, but the discoveries, of 
Man , who, by usmg mto them, is born into more of the Universe of 
things than any‘other bemg upon earth, and ıs made conscious of its 
transcendent and ultimate realities If these trusts are mdeed the 
giowth of ages, from seeds invisibly diopped upon the field of time, 
be tt so, ıt was not without hand there was a Sower that went 
forth to sow , 

II We tun now to the Second Form of doubt raised by the doc- 
tıme of Evolution under which ıt weakens our objective trust mm an 
ougmating Mind 

Aonaturalist who to his own satisfaction has traced the pedigree of 
the human intellect, conscience, and religion, to Ascidian skin-bags 
sticking to the sea-side rocks, 1s not hkely to arrest the genealogy 
there, at a stage so httle fitted to serve as a starting pomt of derva- 
tive being 1, 1f his own retreat should go no further, others will 
take up the regressive 1ace, and, soon passing the near and easy line 
into the vegetable kingdom, will work thiough 1ts piovinces to its 
lichen-spotted edge, and, after perhaps one shrmking look, will dare 
the leap into the dead 1ealm beyond, and bring home the parentage 
of all to the primitive elements of “matter and force” To give effect 
to this extension ovei the universe at large of the theory of Evolu- 
tion, the scientific magmation of ou day has long been meditating 
its piojected book of Genesis, and has already thrown out 1ts special 
chapters here and there, and though the scenes of the drama as a 
whole are not yet ananged, the general plan 1s clear , that the Lucire- 
tian method ıs the taue one, that nothing arises for a purpose, but 
only from a power, that no Divine Actor therefore is required, but 
only atoms extended, resisting, shaped, with spheres of mutual attrac- 
tion and repulsion , that, with these manema to begin with, a growth 
will follow of itself by which the mazvma will be 1eached , and that 
thus fai the chief and latest thmg ıt has done is the appaiition of 
Mind ın the human 1ace and civilization m human society, conferrmg 
upon man the melancholy privilege of being, so far as he knows, at 
the summit of the univeise 

The maim support of this doctiine 1s found in two arguments, sup- 
phed respectively by physical science and by natural history , each of 
which we will pass under review 

1 The former relies on the new scientific conception of the Unity 
of Force When Newton established the composition of Iaght ın his 
treatise on Optics, and the law of Gravitation ın lis Piimerpia, he 
conceived himself to be treating of two separate powers of natwe, 
between which, quick as he was to seize unexpected relations, he 
dreamt of no mteichange Yet now ıt 1s understood that when col- 
lisions occur of bodies giavitating on opposite limes, the momenta 
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that seem to be kılled sımply burst into light and heat When 
Puiestley’s experments detected the most important chemical ele- 
ment on the one: hand, and the fundamental electiical laws on the 
other, he seemed to move on paths of research that had no contact 

Yet in the next geneiation, chemical compounds were resolved by 
electricity , which again turns up in exchange for magnetism, and 
can pass into motion, heat, and hght To see the tiansmigiation of 
natural agency, tiace only thiough a few of its links the effect of the 
sunshine on the tropic seas So far as ıt warms the mass of waters, 
elthe: directly or through the:scorched shores that they wash, 1t stus 
them into shifting layers and currents, and creates mechanical power 

But ıt also removes the superficial film’, and thus far spends 1tself, 
not m raising the temperature, but m changmg the form from hqud 
to vapou, and so alteiing the specific gravıty as to transfer what was 
on the deep to the level of the mountain tops It 1s the Pacific that 
climbs and c.owns the Andes, resuming on the way the liquid state 
in the shape of clouds, and as 1t settles ciystallizmg mto solid snow 
and ice. The original set of solar rays have now played then part, 
and made then escape elsewhere But there is sunshine among the 
glaciers too, which soon begins to resolve the knot that has been tied, 
and 1estore what has been stolen It sets fiee the waters that have 
been locked up, and lets their gravitation have its play upon their 


fow As they dash thiough .avines, or linger in the plains, they 


steal into the roots of grass and tiee, and, by the taibute which they 
leave, pass into the new shape of vetal force And if they glide by the 
homesteads of mndustiy, and 1aise the food of a civilized people, who 
can deny that they contiibute not only to the oiganic but to the 
mental life, and so have iun the whole cirewt from the lowest to the 
highest phase of powe: ? That the return back may be traced fiom 
the highest to the lowest, 1s shown by every effort of thought and 
will; which, thiough the medium of nervous energy, m one direction 
sets m action the levers of the limbs, and in another works the labor- 
atory of the organic life, and forms new chemical compounds, of which 
some are 1ese1ved fo. use, while others pass into the air as waste 
Still furthe: all doubt of identity ın the force which masks itself ın 
these various shapes 1s said to be removed by the test of duect mea- 
surement before and afte: the change The heating of a pound of 
water by one degree has its exact mechanical equivalent ,* and a 
given store of elevated temperature will overcome the same weights, 
whether applied directly to lift them, o1 tumed first ito a thermo- 
electric current, so as to perform its task by deputy + The inference 

* Viz , the fall of 772 Ibs through afoot See Mr Joule’s Exper:ments in Grove's 


Correlation of Physical Forces, p. 34, 5th Edition 
+ See Grove’s Correlation p 255, 5th Edition. 
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drawn from the phenomena of which these are samples 1s no less than 
this , that each kind of force 1s convertible into any other, and under- 
goes neithe: gain noi loss upon the way, so that the sum-total re- 
mais for evet the same, and ıs only differently represented as the 
proportions change amongst the different forms of life, and between 
the organic and the imorgamic 1ealms Hence arises the argument 
that, m having any force, you have virtually all, and that, assum- 
ing only mateiial atoms as depositories of mechanical resistance and 
momentum, you can supply a universe with an exhaustive kos- 
mogony, and dispense with the presence of Mind, except as one of its 
phenomena 

To test this argument, let us grant the data which aie demanded, 
and imagine the pumordial space charged with matter, 1m molecules or 
in masses, ın motion 01 1est, as you may prefer Putit under the law 
of gravitation, and invest ıt with what varieties you please of density 
and form Thus constituted, ıt perfectly fulfils all the conditions you 
have asked , 1b presses, ıt moves, 1t propagates and distributes ım- 
pulse, ıs hable to acceleration and retardation, and exhibits all the 
phenomena with which any tieatise on Mechanics can properly deal 
In order, however, to keep the problem clear within x1ts limits, let us 
have ıt ın the simplest form, and conceive the atoms to be all of 
gold, then, I would fain leain by what step the hypothesis proposes 
to effect 1ts passage to the chenucal forces and ther innumerable 
results Heat it may manage to reach by the friction and comptes- 
sion of the mateuials at its disposal , andits metal universe may thus 
have xts solid, hquid, and gaseous provinces, but beyond these 
vaneties, its homogeneous particles cannot advance the history one 
hair’s bieadth thiough an eternity It 1s not true, then, that the con- 
ditions which give the first type of force suffice to promote ıt to the 
second , and im orde: to stait the world on its chemical career, you 
must enlaige its capital and present ıt with an outfit of heterogeneous 
constituents Try, therefore, the effect of such a gift , fling mto the 
pie-existing cauldron the whole list of recognized elementary sub- 
stances, and give leave to theu affinities to work , we immediately 
gain an immense accession to our materials for the architecture and 
resources for the changes of the woild,—the wate and the ai, the 
salts of the ocean, and the earthy or 1ocky compounds that compose 
the cust of the globe, and the variable states of magnetism and 
heat, which thiow the combinations mto slow though constant 
change But with all your enlargement of data, turn them as you 
will, at the end of every passage which they explore, the door of lafe 
is closed against them still , and though more than once ıt has been 
proclaimed that a way has been found thiough, ıt has proved that 
the living thing was on the wrong side to begin with, It 1s not tiue, 
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therefore, that, fiom the two earlier stages of force, the ascent can be 
made to the vital level, the ethereal ‘aie yet remaims in Heaven, 
and philosophy Ibas not stietched forth the Piomethean arm that 
can bungıt down And if, once moire, we make you a present of this 
thud phase of power, and place at your disposal all that 1s contamed 
beneath and within the flora of the world, still your problem ıs no 
easiet than before, you cannot take a single step towaids the deduc- 
tion of sensation ‘and thought neither at the upper lim:t' do the 
highest plants (the exogens) transcend themseives and overbalance 
into animal existence , nol at the lower, giope as you may among 
the sea-weeds and sponges, can you persuade tha spoiules of the one 
to develop into ‘the othe: It ıs agai not tiue, therefore, that, in 
vitue of the convertibility of force, the possession of any 1s the pos- 
session of the whole we give you all the forms but one, and that 
one looks calmly down on you busy evolutions, and 1emains inacces- 
sible Is, then, ‘the transmigration of forces altogether an illusion? 
By no means , but before one can exchange with another, both must 
be there, and to tun then equivalence into a universal formula, all 
must be there Waith only one kind of elementary matter, there can 
be no chemistiy, with only the chemical elements and then laws, no 
lfe, with only vital 1esouices, as ın the vegetable world, no beginning 
of mind But let Thought and Will with therm conditions once be 
there, and they will appropriate vital power, as life, once mm posses- 
sion, will ply the alembics and the test-tubes of 1ts o1gamic labora- 
tory, and chemical affinity 1s no sooner on the field than 1t plays its 
game among the cohesions of simple gravitation Hence 1t 18 mpos- 
sible to work the theory of Evolution upwards fiom the bottom If 
all force ıs to be conceived as One, its type must be looked for in the 
highest and all-compiehending term, and Mind must be conceived 
as theie, and as divesting itself of some speciality at each step of its 
descent to a lower stratum of law, till 1epresenzed at the base under 
the guise of srmple Dynamics Or, if you retam the forces m then 
pluality, then you must assume them all amorg you data, and con- 
fess, with one of the greatest lving expositois of the phenomena of 
Development, that unless among your piimordial elements you scat- 
ter already the germs of Mind as well as the mfe1ior elements, the 
Evolution can never be wrought out* But surely a theory which ıs 
content simply to assume ın the germ whatever ıt ‘has to tun out 
full-giown, throws no very biilhant hght on the genesis of the 
Universe 

u The second and principal support of the doctrine under review 
is found in the realm of natural history, and m that province of it 
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which ıs occupied by wing beings Here, 1t ıs said, m the field of 
observation nearest to us, we have evidence of a power in each nature 
to push itself and gam ground, as against all natures less favourably 
constituted There ıs left open to it a certain range of possible vaiia- 
tion from the type of its present mdividuals, of which ıt may avail 
itself ın any duection that may fortify 1ts position, and even if its 
own instincts did not seize at once the hne of greatest strength, still, 
out of its several tentatives, all the feeble results would fail to win a 
footing, and only the 1esiduary successes would make good then 
giound The ill-equipped troops of rival possibilities being always 
routed, however often they retuin, the well-armed alone are seen 
upon. the field, and the world is ın possession of “the fittest to hve” 
We thus obtam a principle of self-adjusting adaptation of each bemg 
to its condition, without resorting to a designing care, disposing of it 
fiom without , and its development 1s an expermental escape fiom 
past sreakness, not a pre-conceived aim at a futme perfection 

I have neither ability no1 wish to criticise the paiticular mmduca- 
ions of this law, drawn with an admirable patience and breadth of 
research, fiom every department of animated natme Though the 
logical structure of the pioof does not seem to me particularly solid, 
and the disproportion between the evidence and the conclusion is of 
necessity so enormous as to carry us no further than the discussion 
of an hypothesis, yet, fo. our present purpose, the thesis may pass as 
rf established , and our scrutiny may be directed only to 1ts bearings, 
should ıt be true 

(1) The genius of å country which has been the buth-place and 
chief home of Political Economy 1s naturally pleased by a theory of 
this kind , which invests its favourite lord and master, Competition, 
with an imperial c.own and universal sway. But let us not deceive 
ourselves with mere abstract words and abbreviations, as if they 
could 1efoir a woild or even faim a sheep-walk Competition 1s not, 
like a pumıtıve function of nature, an independent and oliginal power, 
which can of itself do anything the te1m only describes a certain m- 
tensifying of power already there , making the difference, under par- 
ticular conditions, between function latent and function exercised It 
may, therefore, turn the less into the more; and it 1s 1easonable to 
attribute to 1t an wmerement to known and secmed effects, but not 
new and unknown effects, fo. which else there 1s no provision. It 
gives but a partial and superficial account of the phenomena with 
which ıt has concern, of ther degiee , of their incidence here or 
there, of then occurrence now o1 then of themselves ın then cha- 
racteristics 1t pre-supposes, and does not supply, the cause To that 
cause, then, let us tuin, Let us consider what must be upon the field, 
before competition can arse, 
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(2) It cannot act except in the presence of some possibility of a 
better or worse | A struggle out of relative disadvantage implies that a 
relative advantage 1s withm giasp—that there 1s a piize of promotion 
offered for the contest The 11valry of bemgs eager foi it 1s but an 
mstiument fo. making the best of things, and only when flung into 
the midst of an mdete:minate variety of alternative conditions can 16 
find any scope When it gets there and falls co work, what does ıt 
help us to account for? It accounts certainly for the trrumph 
and survworshap of the better, but not for there beng a better to 
survive  Geven, the slow and the swift upor the same couse, it 
makes it clear that the 1ace will be to the swift, but 1t does not 
provide the fleete: feet by which the standard of speed is 1aised 
Nay more, even for the prevalence of the bette? (“or fitter to lve”) 
it would not account, except on the assumption that whatevei 1s 
better 1s stronger too , and a unrverse m which this rule holds already 
indicates its divine constitution, and 1s pervaded by an ideal power 
unapproached by the forces of necessity Thus the law of “natural 
selection,’ mstead of dispensing with anterior causation and enabling 
the animal 1aces to be their own Providence end do all then own 
work, distinctly testifies to a constitution of ths world pre-arranged 
fo. progiess, externally spread with large chace of conditions, and 
with inte:nal provisions for seizing and realizing the best On ‘such 
`a world, uch in open possibilities, of beauty, strength, affection, m0- 
tellect, and character, they are planted and set fiee, charged with 
instincts eagerly urging them to secuie the preferable line of each 
alteinative , and disposing themselves, by the very condztions of 
equilibiium, into a natural hierarchy, ın which the worthiest to lve 
aie in the ascendant, and the standaid of life is foi ever rising What 
can look more like the field of a duecting Will intent upon the good ? 
Indeed, the doctrine of “ natural selection ” owes a laige part of its 
verisumilitude to its skilful imitation of the conditions and method 
of Fice-will ,—the mdetermimate vaiieties of possible movement , 
the piesentation of these before a selective power , the determination 
of the problem by fitness for preference —all these are features that 
would belong no less to the administiation of a presiding Mind, and 
that, mstead of resorting for the last solution to this high aibit:ament, 
men of science should suppose it to be blindly fought out by the 
competing creatuies, as 1f they were supreme, ıs one of the marvels 
which the professional intellect, whatever 1ts department, more often 
exhibits than explains 
(3) But, before competition can arise, there must be, besides the 
field of favourable possibility, desvre or vnstunct to lay hold of 1ts op- 
portunities Here 1t 1s that we touch the real dynamics of evolution, 
which rivalry can only brng to a somewhat higher pitch Heie, 1t 
VOL, XIX. | TT 
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must be admitted, there 1s at work a genuine principle of progression, 
the limits of which ıt 1s difficult to fix Every bemg which 18 so far 
individuated as to be aseparate centre of sensation and of the balan- 
cing active spontaneity, 1s endowed with a self-asserting power, capable, 
on the field already supposed, of becoming a self-advancing power 
Under its operation, there 1s no doubt incieasing differentiation of 
structure and refinement of function may be expected to emerge , nor 
is there any reason, except such as the facts of natm al history may 
impose, why this process should be arrested at the boundaries of the 
species recognized im our present classifications Possibly, if the slow 
increments of complexity in the organs of sentient beings on the globe 
were all rapped out before us, the whole teeming multitudes now 
peopling the land, the waters, and the au, might be seen radiating 
fiom a common centre ın lines of varous, diveigency, and, however 
yemote their existing relations, might group themselves as one family 
The speculative critic must here grant without stint all that the 
scheme of development can ask, and we must leave 1b to the natu- 
ralist and physiologist to break up the picture mto sections, if they 
must But then, Why must he giant 1t? Because here, having 
crossed the margin of animal life, we have, in its germ of feelmg and 
idea, not merely a persistent but a self-promoting force, able to turn 
to account whatever 1s below ıt, the mental powei, even in its rudi- 
ments, dommating the vital, and constiainmg 1t to weave a finer or- 
ganism , and, for that end, to amend its application of the chemical 
forces, and make them bette: economize their command of me- 
chanical force Obseive, however, that, 1f here we meet with a truly 
fruitful agency, capable of accomplishing difficult feats of new combi- 
nation and delicate equilibrium, we mect with ıt here first, and the 
moment we fall back from the hne of sentient life, and quit the scene 
of this eager, aggressive, and competing power, we pat company with 
all punciple of progiess , and consequently lose the tendency to that 
incieasing complexity of structure and subtlety of combination which 
distinguish the organic from the imorganic compounds Below the 
level of hfe, there 1s no room for the operation of “ natural selection.” 
Its place is there occupied by another principle, for which no such 
wonders of constiuctive adaptation can be claimed ,—I mean, the 
dynamic rule of Action on the lune of least resistance ,—a 1ule, the 
working of which 1s quite in the opposite direction For evidently ıt 
goes against the establishment of unstable conditions of equilibizum, 
and must therefore be the enemy rather than the patron of the com- 
plex ingredients, the precailous tissues, and the multiphed 1elations, 
of sentient bodies, and on its own theatre must prevent the perma- 
nent formation of any but the simpler unions among the material 
elements. Accordingly, all the great enduring masses that form and 
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fill the architecture of morganic nature, its limestone and clay, its 
oxides and salts, its wate: and an, are compounds, or a mixture, of 
few and direct constituents And the moment that hfe retreats and 
surienders the organism it has built and held, the same antagonist 
piımaple enteis on possession, and sets to work to destroy the mt- 
cate structure of “proximate principles ’ with their “compound 1ad.- 
cals” With hfe and mind therefore there begins, whethe1 by 
modified affimties or by removal of waste, a tension against these 
lower powers, cairying the being up to a greater or less height upon 
the wing , but with life ıt ends, leaving him then to the perpetual 
gravitation that completes the loftiest flight upon the ground Within 
the limits of her Physics and Chemustay alone, Nature discloses no 
pimeiple of progression, but only provisions for periodicity , and out 
of this 1calm, without furthe: .esouices, she could never rise 

The downward tendency which sets in with any 1elaxation of the 
differentiating foices of hfe is evinced, not only m the extreme case 
of dissolution im death, but in the well-known relapse of organs which 
have been aitificially developed nto exceptional perfection back into 
then earlei state, when relieved of the stram and left to themselves. 
Unde: the tension of a directing mental inteiest, whether supplied by 
the animal’s own instincts où by the contiolling care of man, the 
olganism yields itself to be moulded into more special and highly 
finished forms , and a series of ascending variations withdiaws the 
nature fiom its origmal or fist-known type But wherever we can 
lift the tension off, the too skilful balance proves unstable, and the 
law of reversion remstates the simpler conditions Only on the 
Ingher levels of life do we find a self-working prinezple of progression 
and, till we each them, development wants its dynamues , and, thougl 
there may be evolution, ıt cannot be self-evolution 

These consideiations appear to me to break the back of this fo 
midable argument in the middle, and to show the ımpossıbılıty of 
dispensing with the presence of Mind m any scene of ascending 
being, where the httle 1s becoming great, and the dead alive, and the 
shapeless beautiful, and the sentient moral, and the moral spuitual 
Is ıt not in truth a stiange choice, to set up “ Evolution, of all 
things, as the negation of Purpose pre-disposing what 1s to come? 
For what does the woid mean, and whence 1s 1t borrowed? It means, 
to unfold from withm, and ıt 1s taken from the history of the seed or 
embiyo of living natures And what ıs the seed, but a casket of pre- 
airanged fututtties, with 1ts whole contents prospective, settled to be 
what they are by reference to ends still in the distance? If a grain of 
wheat be folded in a’mummy-cloth and put into a catacomb, its germ. 
for giowmg and its albumen for feeding sleep side by side, and never 
find each othe: out But no sooner does ıt diop, thousands of years 
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after, on the warm and moistened field, than ther mutual play begins, 
and the plumule 11ses and lives upon tts store till it ıs able to win its 
‘own maintenance from the ground Not only aie its two parts there- 
foire relative to each othe1, but both are relative to conditions lying in 
another department of the woild,—the clouds, the atmosphere, the soul, 
m the absence of which they reman barren and functionless —and 
thes, from a Cause that has no sense of 1elauon! The human ear, 
moulded ın the silent matııx of nature, ıs formed with a nerve sus- 
ceptible to one mfluence alone, and that an absent one, the undula- 
tions of a medium into which it is not yet born, and, n anticrpa- 
tion of the whole musical scale with all ts hamoni, furnıshes ıtself 
with a microscopic guand piano of 3000 stretched strings, each 1eady 
to respond to a different and definite number of aerial vibrations — 
and thas, fiom a Cause that never meant to bring together the mner 
ogan and the oute: medium, now hidden fiom each other! The 
eye, shaped in the daik, selects an exclusive sensibility to movements 
propagated fiom distant skies, and so weaves its tissues, and disposes 
its contents, and hangs rts curtams, and adjusts its range of motion, 
as to meet every exigency of refraction and dispersion of the untried 
hght, and be ready to pant ın its inte11o1 the whole peispective of 
the undreamed woild without —and this, fiom a Cause incapable of 
having an end in view! Surely, nothing can be evolved that ıs not 
fist mvolved; and if there be anything which not only cames a 
definite futime m it, but has the whole rationale of 1ts present con- 
stitution ,giounded m that future, ıt ıs the embryo, whence, by a 
stiange humour, this denial of final causes has chosen to borrow its 
name Not more certainly 1s the statue, that has yet to be, aleady 
potentially contamed in the pie-conception and sketches of the artist, 
than the stately tree of the next century m the beech-mast that 
drops upon the ground, or the whole class of Buds, 1f you give them 
‘a common descent, ın the eggs to which you choose to go back as 
fust, or the entue system of nature m any germial cell o1 other 
pi ohfic minimum whence you suppose its organism to have been 
brought out Evolution and Prospection are mseparehle conceptions 
Go back as you will, and try to propel the movement fiom behind 
stead of diawing it from before, development im a definite 
direction towards the 1ealization of a dominant scheme of ascending 
1elations, 1s the sway of an overiuling end To take away the ideal 
basis of Natwe, yet construe 1b by the analogy of orgame giowth, 
will be for ever felt as a contiadiction It 1s to put out the eyes of 
the Past, ın order to show us with what secure precision, amid dis- 
tiacting paths and over chasms bridged by a harr, ıt selects 1ts way 
into the Future 

If the Divine Idea will not retue at the biddimg of our speculative 
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science, but 1etains its place, ıt ıs natural to ask, what 1s its relation 
to the seues of so-called Forces in the world? But the question 1s 
too laige and deep to be answered here Let ıt suffice to say, that there 
need not be any overruling of these forces by the Will of God, so that 
the supernatural should distwb the natural, or any supplementing 
of them, so that He should fill up their deficiencies Rather is His 
thought 1elated lto them as, ın Man, the mental force ıs related to all 
below ıt, turning them all to account for ideal ends, and sustaimmg 
the higher equilibrium which else would lapse into lower forms 
Moire truly, yet equivalently, might we say, these supposed forces, 
which are only our intellectual mterpretation of classes of perceived 
phenomena, a1elbut varieties of His Will, the 1ules and methods of 
His deteiminate and legislated agency, ın which, to keep faith with 
the univeise of| bemgs, He abnegates all change , but beyond which, 
in His transcendent relations with dependent and 1esponsible minds, 
He has left a glonous maigm for the fiee spuitual life, open to 
the sacredness of Personal Communion and the hope of giowing 
similitude. 


| JAMES MARTINEAU 





FENIANIS™M. 


A NARRATIVE 
BY ONE WHO KNOWS 


PART II 


| A T the table of a Fienchman iesident m New York, Kelly and 
Stephens had made the acquaintance of an mdividual whose 
name has since become notorious in connection with sadder and 
greate: events than Fenianism 1s likely to give buth to General 
Cluseiet, for the war muniste: of the Paris Commune 1s the person 
ieferred to was an exile from Fiance on account of the violence of 
his political views The son of a colonel in the French army, he hım- 
self began life as a subaltein officer ın the military service of his 
country While on duty with his 1egiment ın Africa, he was gazetted 
a captain, and he commanded his company dunung the Crimean 
campaign, for which he is said to have received not only French deco- 
rations, but also the English medal Soon afterwards he was forced to 
resign his commission, on account of the intemperance with which he 
avowed his 1epublican sentiments, and finding a congenial spuit im 
Garibaldi, he served under that General during the Itahan campaign 
of 1859-60 At the outbreak of the Amecan war he offered his 
sword to the Federals, and for se1vices, rendered upon General Fre- 
mont’s staff, he was gazetted a biigadiei-geneial at the close of the 
campaign Cluseret had thus gamed a fan 1eputation as a soldier, ; 
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and he was well known as an enthusiastic Republican To him, 
therefore, Stephens made oveituies to take command of the Fenian 
army i Ireland, and as he happened then to be idle in New York, 
and had other reasons for an eaily visit to Europe, he accepted 
the proposals óf the Tush leader. He took care, however, to make 
good terms for himself, and to secure a considerable sum for pay in 
advance As his adjutant-geneial, he appointed an officer of engineeis 
named Fariola who had held the rank of colonel ın the Federal 
sevice, and a Fienchman named Vifquain, who had been mtimate 
with Farola at the military academy of Biussels, was also nominated 
for a hıgh command Patrick Condon, o1, to use the name by which 
he ıs better known, Godfiey Massey, was at this tıme a commeraal 
traveller i New Orleans, and he too was mduced to jom the pio- 
posed expedition to Ireland ‘To the leaders Stephens repeated mm 
private the same tissue of falsehoods by which he had aheady gulled 
the masses thiough his speeches in Jones’s Wood, and, until the 
middle of December, no doubt seems to have been entertained at the 
Feman head-quarters that a formidable movement was imminent. 
At that time, however, a meeting took place which completely 
changed the aspect of affans Stephens summoned his officers, and 
urged that action in Ireland should again be postponed, as he found 
himself unable to fulfil the pledges he had given The meeting was 
decidedly opposed to delay, but broke up in confusion without arriv- 
ing at any decision Jinding the general opinion so stiong against 
him, Stephens reassembled the military officers on the 21st, and put 
the question whether they were willing to start for heland imme- 
diately Several responded to the appeal, and some of their number 
actually sailed within the next few days The leadeis held another 
meetmg before New Year’s day and appomted Kelly “Chief Execu-. 
tive” of the organization, Stephens being formally deposed for ın- 
competency and dishonesty 

This last meeting piecipitated mattersin heland Kelly was as 
determined and reckless as Stephens had proved vacillatmg and 
timid, and he earnestly applied himself at once to the task he had 
undertaken The exhausted treasury was 1eplenished by the sale of 
the steamer which Kilhan had purchased fo. the Campobello expedi- 
tion, and on the 11th of January, Massey was despatched fiom New 
Youk with £550 ın English gold, to diıstuıbute among the Feman 
officers who were awaiting ım Ireland the promised outbreak Kelly, 
Cluseret, and Vifquain started next day for Paris, whithe: Farola had 
preceded them! some two months before. 

There were m the United Kingdom at this time a laige number of 
Irish-Ameuicans, who had come ove1 in batches during the previous 
six months, m:expectation that Stephens would follow them, and with 
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promises that, in the meantime, funds would be supphed for then 

support Fimdmg themselves neglected by their chief, and disap- 

poimted as to the promised orders and supplies, they were lortermg 
inactively about London, Liverpool, and other English towns, many of, 
them reduced to a state of absolute destitution Among the most 
reckless of the gang was McCafferty, who had been present at the first 
of the December meetings ın New York, and who, therefore, had the 

best of reasons for distrusting Stephens’s promises of help Headed 

by this man, a number of these desperadoes, 1esolving to wait no longer 
upon American support, banded themselves together under the title 

of “The Directory,” and decided to promote a movement without 

further delay Abandoning the idea of a bona fide military ımsurı ec- 

tion m Ireland, they decided to make some bold attempt, as daimg as 

it might be hopeless, and then escape fiom the country In Chester 

Castle weie stored at this time a laige quantity of government arms, 

with but a small garrison in charge of them, and the audacious , 
project of McCafferty was to concentrate a number of Fenians in 
Chester, attack the Castle, carry off the arms, seize the first tiam for 
Holyhead—being careful of course to destroy railway and telegraphic 
communication behind them—take possession of the Imsh Mail 
steamer, and make for the Dush coast, there to effect a landing, pio- 
bably in Kerry, where some other rowdies would hail their arrival as 
the signal for an outbreak, 

The existence of the “ Directory” was known to the organization 
at large, but the details of their scheme were a profound secret 
Moreover, a laige section of the conspirators were opposed to precipi- 
tating matters in this way, and when the news of Stephens’s fall 
reached this country, the clique were induced to defer action until 
the arrival of the new “Chief Executive” Before the end of January, 
Kelly, Cluseret, Massey, and Fanola met m London, but the 
“ Duectory ” had gamed such a footing with the local “ Centres,” that 
they found themselves unable to veto McCafferty’s scheme, which 
accordingly was prosecuted with eagerness by its promoters 
McCaffeity and some of the other rimgleaders arrived in Chester on 
Monday evening, the 10th of February, apparently to make prelimi- 
nary arrangements , and next morning the inhabitants were startled 
by the appearance of over a thousand strange-lookmg men, who 
poured into the city ın batches from every side But, strange to say, 
no disturbance of any kind took place An informer had disclosed 
the entue. plot the evening before; and the leaders, finding the 
authorities on the alert, countermanded the attack The raidets dıs- 
persed as peaceably as they had assembled Most of them ieturned 
to thew homes „Others left for Ireland, probably expecting an out- 
break there , and on the 12th, no fewer than sixty-three were appie- 
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hended ın Dublin on the anival of the first boat from Laveipool 
McCafferty hiniself was arrested ten days afterwards in attempting to 
land from a Whitehaven collier 

In ignorance} ıt may be, of the collapse of the Chester 1aid, or more 
probably in utter imdifference as to results, the emissaiics who had 
been sent to Keriy, actually attempted an outbieak on the morning 
of the 13th Small bands of aimed men collected in the neighbou- 
hood of Killarney and Cahuciveen, and several outiages were com- 
mitted Notably, a coast-ouaid station was sacked, and a mounted 
police orderly was wounded and deprived of his hoise and accoutre- 
ments and the idespatches he was carrying It is worthy of bemg 
recorded ın connection with the latte: outrage, that though a deter: 
mined attack was made upon the constable, and several shots were 
fned at him in:succession, yet, when his assailants discovered he was 
wounded, they expressed their regret on his behalf, the Jeader offered 
him his brandy-flask, and he was left in a neighbourmg cottage, with 
a plomise that the priest and the doctor would be sent to him, a 
promise, moreover, which was faithfully fulfilled The “Kerry nsmg,” 
as 1t was called, was contemptible ın extent, the number of the insur- 
gents not exceeding probably a hundred, ard before many days 
elapsed ordeı was completely 1estored to the country. 

Meanwhile preparations for the more general and accredited move- 
ment were being piessed forward by Kelly and his confederates. At 
one time, indeed, their schemes seemed in danger of bemg entnely 
thwarted, as McCaffeity had gamed the support əf the local ‘ Centies,” 
through whom alone communication with Ireland could be maimtamed 
The Chief Executive was iescued from this diffculty, however, by the 
opportune ariival of delegates representing the Irish organization in 
the four provinces These men met in Kelly’s lodgings, m Chenies 
Street, on the 10th of Febiuary, and gave their formal approval to the 
progamme submitted to them In view of the appioaching imsurrec- 
tion, they constituted themselves the Provisional Government of the 
Tish Republic, Kelly, Cluseret, and Faz1ola be:ng admitted ex officro 
members of their Directory Having then considered and adopted a 
manifesto to be issued as soon as the insurgents should be ın posses- 
sion of Lameck, the meeting broke up, and ths delegates returned to 
their several districts in Ireland 

Massey left for Dublm on the 11th with orders to take returns 
from the various “ Cucles,” of the fighting strength of the organization 
in arms and men, and also commissioned to acqune a knowledge of 
certain parts of the countiy, with a view to military operations The 
result of his quires and observations he was to report to the Com- 
mander-im-Chief It ıs important to notice that, according to the 
retuins thus fiunished, the number of men available m Cork and 
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Dublin was 18,000 im the formez, and im the latte: 15,000, while all 
. the arms at their disposal, including pikes, numbered only 3,000 ın 
Cork, and about half as many im the metropolis Nor does 1t appear 
that any addition was made to the stock before the 5th of March 
Having ‘accomplished his rnssion to Ireland, where he visited a number 
of the officers who were waiting at the posts assigned to them, 
Massey was recalled to London on the 24th, to 1ecetve additional 
funds fiom Kelly and fresh ordeis from Cluseret The mght of Shrove 
Tuesday, he learned, had been fixedsas the date of the mtended 
outbreak The imsuigents were then to muster at the centies of 
1ailway communication, with the view of preventing the massing of 
troops For field purposes they were never to form in large bodies 
than 500 men , nor were they ever to risk an encounter unless where 
success seemed certain If forced fiom the selected points, they 
were to move into the mountamous districts, diiving cattle befoie 
them for sustenance, and there to cairy on a system of gueuilla 
warfare 

Massey returned smmediately to Ireland to communicate the orders 
he had received, and was followed withm the next few days by such 
of the subordinate officers as were still ın England Cluseret left for 
Pans Kelly and Fariola remamed tosether: in London for a week , 
when the latter was ordered to Cork, where ıt was hoped the mfluence 
of his name would have considerable effect mm stimulatmg the con- 
spiratois It may be mentioned here that Cluseret had expressly 
stipulated before leaving New York, that, as Farola and himself were 
neither Iushmen nor Fenians, they should not be required to take any 
active part in the conspiracy, but they pledged themselves that so 
soon as a Provisional Government had been proclaimed in Ireland, 
they would lend their aid as Republican soldiers, and take the com- 
mand of an army actually in the field Moreover, as has been already 
hinted, Cluseiet had other business to attend to at this time He 
had ‘obtained from the Governo: of the State of New York a com- 
mission to vestigate and 1eport upon the Euopean systems of 
military organization, and durmg his stay in England, he was 
occupied in visiting the chief miltary depôts of the kingdom, and 
othei wise ın procuring such information as the natine of his anquiies 
demanded His absence, therefore, fiom Ireland at the,time of the 
outbreak, was no violation of the bargain he had made With Kelly of 
course 1t was very different, and his presence ın his comfortable London 
lodgings on the 5th of March, was one of many signal proofs he has 
given of possessing a talent almost amounting to genius, for keeping 
clear of dangers into which he has recklessly diiven otheis 

On the 26th of February, Massey had communicated to the Fenian 
“Centres” and officers in Dublin the detailed plans of the proposed 
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outbreak ,-and by an informer, the entue plot was immediately dis- 
closed to the Irish Executive Thus forewarned, the authorities were 
prepared to deal with an imsmrection of a much more formidable 
character than, the impending movement proved to be Moreover, 
the ranks of the Fenian officers were broken by several important 
arests before the 5th of March, mcludmg the apprehension of 
Massey himself, who was seized on the mght of the 4th, on his 
arval at the Limerick Junction, where he was to have taken the 
command of the rebels - 

To attempt an enumeration of all the incidents that marked the 
outbreak, would add inordinately to the length of these pages, but, 
at the same tıme, ıt would not be proper to omat from a paper of this 
chaiacter a brief narrative of some of the leading events of the move- 
ment it should be premised that Dublin, Cork, Tipperary, 
Limeuick, Clare, the Queen’s County, and Louth, where a shap 
skumuish occured in the town of Drogheda, weze the only counties 1n 
which the public peace was setiously disturbed No “msmg” took 
place ın Connaught, owing to the absence of Vifquain, who was 
named to command in the West, for the conspirators in that pro- 
vince having had the promise of a Fiench general, and hearing that 
Farıola was in Cork, 1efused to tun out withcut a foreign officer to 
lead them An attempt at an outbreak in Ulster appears to have 
been scaicely contemplated by the Brotherhood 

In the county Dublin there were several bends of Fenian msu- 
gents ın arms on the night of the 5th One party, several hundreds 
strong, assembled at Donnybrook, m the southern outskuts of the 
city’ Having captured a patrol party of the Metropolitan Police, 
they started for the village of Stepaside, making some slight delay 
as they passed through Dundrum, in hopes of gettmmg possession of 
the constabulary barrack At the Stepaside barrack they halted 
once again, and demanded its surrender “ım the name of the Insh 
Republic” After several volleys had been exchanged, the rebels 
began measures to burn the house, whereupon the police in charge, 
five in number, admitted then assailants, therr barrack was sacked, 
and they themselves were placed in the ranks, along with the pu- 
soneis who had been previously captured ‘The mswmgents then pio- 
ceeded to Glencullen, where they ariived ar about seven o'clock on 
the morning of the 6th A simular attack was at once commenced 
on the village police barrack, and after some resistance the constable 
in command surrendered, upon learning that the hves of his comrades 
fiom Stepaside would be saciificed 1f he persisted in his 1efusal The 
1ebels then started immediately for Tallaght leaving all their pri- 
soneis in Glencullen barack, with a small guard in charge of them 
This party did not again come into contact with the mulitary or 
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police Seized no doubt by some panic, they must have dispersed 
soon after they left Glencullen 

The hill of Tallaght seems to have been designed as the pimezpal 
rallymg pomt for the Dubhn Fenians The force in charge of the 
barrack at that place consisted of eleven men , and these were rem- 
forced before midnight by the ariival of a sub-mspector from Rath- 
farnham, with two constables who volunteered fo1 the duty None 
of the msurgents had yet 1eached the hill , but before long was hemd 
the tamp of armed men approaching by the Greenhills road 
Doubtless a fierce attack was looked for, but no soone: did the officer 
challenge the advancing party, than they turned and fled, without a 
single shot bemg fred After an mteival, another paty was heard 
approaching the hill from the Roundtown side The order to halt 
and disperse was met by a volley fiom the Fenians, but the moment 
the police returned the fue, the 1ebels beat a precipitate retieat, 
many of them flinging away their arms to facilitate then fhght The 
police started m puisuit, and succeeded ın making numerous arrests 
Among “the prisoners were five wounded men, who fell under the 
single volley from the rifles of the constabulary 

A. force of miltary under Lord Strathnaun had left Dublin early 
in the night for the scene of these disturbances, but the only sei vice 
they were enabled to render was the capture of pmsoners These, 
with some. sixty more arrested by the constabulary, were marched 
unto the Lowe: Castle Yard on the afternoon of the 6th A pie- 


‘ hmmary magisterial mquiry was there and then proceeded with, and 


upwaids of 150 men were 1emanded to jail upon a charge of high 
treason. .The police in the southern suburbs of the city continued 


:making arests of stragglers until nightfall, and the total number of 


persons apprehended in the county, for sharıng ım the outbieak, 
amounted to about 250 

In the South, the rebellion, though ıt scarcely attamed moie 
formidable proportions, was marked by events of a more deplorable 
character On the evening of the 5th, a number of the Fenians 
assembled at Midleton, ın the county Cork, under the command of 
a man named Daly, and when challenged by a constabulary patiol as 
they left the town at midnight, they fied a volley upon the police, 
inflicting wounds which 1m one case proved fatal They then pro- 
ceeded to Castlemaity:, where they were jomed by other bodies of 
insurgents, and at once prepared to attack the police barrack , but 
the constabulary succeeded in defeating thew assailants, who 1e- 
tieated to the neighbowimg hills, leaving Daly, their leader, dead 
upon the ground * ' 


* At 10 o’clock on the morning of the Gth, a similai attack was made upon Bally- 
knockin constabulary barrack, m the same county The msurgents succeeded in 
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The town of Kilmallock was the scene of the most serious en- 
counte: that took place in connection with the “rising”, and here 
the constabulary were afforded an opportunity for a display of bravery 
such as well merited all the praise bestowed upon the Force The 
police barack, though strongly built of stone, was 111 fitted fo. defence, 
as it bad no fewer than twenty-six doors and windows, and was 
almost entuely surrounded by walls, which afforded shelter to an 
attacking paty A head-constable was ın charge of the station, with 
fourteen men unde: hiscommand Late in the evening a body of 
Fenians had assembled under the leadership of an h as American, 
named Dunne, and called at several houses making demands for aims 
Duzing one of their visits, a gentleman, the manager of a bank 
m the town, was fired at and se1iously wounded for 1efusing com- 
phance with Dunne’s 1equuements , and the doctor, who was sent foi 
to attend him, was shot dead on returning fiom the patient’s house 
Warned by these outrages, the entire force of polhce 1emained under 
aims duime the night Shortly before six o’clock ın the morning, the 
Fenians, then about 200 strong, sunounded the barack and com- 
menced an attack For three hous the fightmg lasted, a well- 
sustained fre bemg kept up on both sides The rebels held their 
ground with the greatest determination, and gave way at last only 
because of ‘the anival of a remfoicement of police The sub-in- 
spector ın command of the district had started for Kilmallock on 
hearmg of the first disturbance the night before Reaching the 
town too late to jom his men, he huiried back to Kailfenane, and 
returned with'a party of eleven to ielieve then beleaguered com- 
1ades. Approaching the barrack at the rear, the ımg of thew ufles 
was the fist notice the rebels had of then presence, and a single 
volley from so unexpected a quarte: created a panic 1n their ranks 


bieaking open the doo. and setting fhe to the house Whereupon the five polce- 
men m charge were forced to surrender, but on giving up thei arms they were 
allowed to rete unmolested 

The Ardagh police barrack im the Newcastle distuict county Limerick, was also 
attacked, and the windows mddled by Fenian bullets , but ın this case the rebels were 
signally defeated Simla outrages were attempted with a like result at Emly and 
Gurtavohe1, ın the county Tipperary , and at Kilbaha, a village in the extreme vest 
point of Clare, well known to tourists who have visited Kilkee, a coast-euard station 
was sacked by the insu gents 

At Kilfeacle, on, the borders of Tipperary, a large party of the insurgents assembled 
unge: the command of one of then most trusted officers, a “ Colonel ” Thomas Burke, 
afterwards convicted of high treason for his participation in the outbreak From 
the stables of one of the resident gentry, the leaders provided themselves with horses, 
and then the party proceeded to a place called Ballyhurst, where they remamed 
inactively until noon Upon the first approach of the military they dispersed pre- 
eipitately, without offering any 1esstance Burke fiung himself from his horse ım 
hope of escaping with the ciowd, but he had already attracted the notice of his 
pursuers and was immediately captured 
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Taking advantage of the confusion, the police combined then forces, 
and a‘bold attack upon their assailants ended the affiay The Fenian 
leader seized a horse from a stable hard by, and was the first to 
escape 

The foregoing narrative will serve to give a general view of the 
outbreak of 1867 The result of divided counsels at a time when 
the conspiracy was in a great measuie disoiganized, it 1s not su- 
prising that the movement proved so completely a fiasco In the ' 
‘autumn of the previous year, Lord Kimberley expressed the opmion 
that “if the rebellion had broken out m the South and West of 
Treland, nearly the whole, if not the whole, of the tenant farmers 
would have jomed ıt?” When the outbreak actually took place, 
scarcely a single individual of that class was found among the ranks 
of the msmgents It 1s too much to hope that this was due to any 
want of sympathy with the movement It 1s rather a proof that the 
people themselves had no confidence in its success One feature of 
the “1ising” has never 1eceived the prominence to which ıt 1s entitled, 
and that ıs the fewness of the wanton outiages committed by the 
rebels Although some distiicts were entnely at then mercy during 
the mght of the 5th of March, such outrages were not the rule, but 
the 1aie exception, and these were the work of Amezican despera- 
does, stiangers in the country This fact deserves to be recorded to 
the credit of the lush people Without entenng here upon the 
probable causes to which this result was due, ıt may be noticed im 
passing that the outbreak was free from the element of religious 
rancow which embittered the rebellion of 1798 

It may not be out of place, ın concluding this notice of the “Fenian 
rising,” to give an extiact from the manifesto aleady mentioned as 
having been adopted ın London on the 10th February The style 
and character of the'addiess 1s, perhaps, to be accounted for by the 
fact, that at this time the Fenian chiefs were in communication with 
cietain individuals who then claimed to be the leaders of the English . 
Republican movemeut, and who were, until recently, the least dis- 
reputable persons connected with it The document was headed, 
«I R Proclamation! The Imsh People to the world,” and was 
signed, “The Provisional Government” Afte: a few periods about 
the “centwues of outiage” endured by Ireland, and the “ equal 11ghts 
of man,” the address proceeds — 

“We therefore declare that, unable longer to endure the curse of 
Monarchical Government, we aim at founding a Republic based on 
universal suffiage, which shall secure to all the intimsic value of their 
labour, The soil of eland, at present im the possession of an 
oligarchy, belongs to us, the Insh people, and to us it must be re- 
stored, We declare also in favour of absolute libeity of conscience, 
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and the complete separation of Church and State We appeal to the 
highest turbunal for evidence of the justice of our causé History 
beais testimony to the imtensity of oui sufferings And we declare 
in the face of our brethren that we imtend no wai agaist the people 
of England Our war is against the aristocratic locusts, whether 
English 01 Inmsh, who have eaten the verdme of ow fields, against 
the azistocratic leeches, who diain alike our blood and thens Repub- 
leans of the entue world, our cause 19 youl cause, our enemy Is 
your enemy, let your hearts be with us As for you, woikmen of 
England, ıt 1s not only you hearts we wish, but your arms Remem- 
ber the starvation and degradation brought to you fiesides by the 
oppression of labour Remember the past, look well to the future, 
and avenge yourselves by giving lbeity to your childien in the 
coming stiuggle for human freedom Herewith we pioclaim The 
Tush Republic” 

Immediately afte: the outbreak, Special Commissions were issued 
for the tual of Fenian piisoners m Dubbn, Cork, and Limenick. 
The Court sat ın Dublin on the 8th of Apıl, and the final adjourn- 
ment of the Limerick Commission took place on the 19th of June. 
169 puisoneis were arraigned for various offences connected with the 
conspiracy Of these, 110 acknowledged then guilt in open court , 
seven only weie acquitted, and fifty-two, who stood then trial, were 
convicted by Jiish juries These facts ought not to have been lost 
sight of ın the outay recently 1aised at a signal failure of justice in 
Dubhn Eight mdividuals were found guilty of high treason and 
sentenced to death, but ın every case the capital sentence was 
commuted ‘Twenty-five were sentenced to terms of penal servi- 
tude, and upwards of fifty more suffered imprisonment for various 
periods 

This will be a convenient opportunity to recur to the course of 
events in America afte: the departure of Kelly on the 12th of 
January Stephens, finding himself ım complete disgrace, followed 
his forme: associates to Pars, and there 1emained in straitened cr- 
cumstances during the year A'man named Gleason was appomted 
to the vacant Head-Centieship, and every effort was made still to keep 
the o1ganization togethe: The lush paragraph m the Queen’s Speech 
was the cause of the gieatest excitement among the members It was 
telegraphed from New York to the various Circles throughout the 
States, and meetings were held to proclaim the welcome news The 
announcement of the Keny outbieak ın no way served to lessen 
the enthusiasm It was declared that, as the British Goveanment had 
taken the control of the Atlantic Cable, the reports of the “ising” 
could not be 1elied on, and doubtless the whole country was mm aims. 
Upon the airival of full intelligence, the enthusiasm vanished , and 
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the gloom was deepened by the news that the dieaded “ Habeas Cor- 
pus Suspension Act” was about to be renewed ‘This again was 
followed by the report of the outhieak of the 5th of March A mass 
Fenian meeting was at once convened in New York, for the purpose 
of expressing sympathy with the msmgents m heland , and it was 
computed that upwards of 10,000 persons assembled, though the 
meeting was beld ın the open ær, and the rain fell steadily during 
the proceedings A Fenian delegation also waited upon the President, 
to ask for belligerent rights fo. the Insh people in aims, and, if the 
newspaper reports are to be 1elicd on, Mr Johnson rephed that the 
one question for his decision was, whether a de facto government 
existed , he assured them of his sympathy, and promised the matter 
his consideration These events were soon followed by the announce- 
ment of the total failure and suppression of the outbreak, and forth- 
with the popular excitement entnely died out 

Not so, however, the determination of the leaders While the news of 
the disasteis at home was still fresh in New York, they were engaged 
in organizing another expedition to incite the Irish to 1evolt In 
this affan, the prime mover was a “Colonel” James Kelly, who was 
then the military chief of the O'Mahoney o1 Chatham Street section 
of the Brotherhood A numbe: of Ameuican rowdies were canvassed 
to jom the expedition, and to each, who accepted the overtures made to 
him, an oath of secrecy was administered Upon the 12th of Aprl 
these men, m numbei about forty, met by appomtment im a house in 
East Broadway, New Yoik, and proceeded in batches to the quay, 
where a steamer was m waiting to convey them down to Sandy Hook, 
in the outer: anchorage of the bay There they remaimed at anchor 
until the afternoon of the following day, when they were taken on 
board the “Jackmel,” a biigantime of some 115 tons register, which 
had been chaitered for the voyage across the Atlantic The only 
cargo of the vessel consisted of munitions of war If the informers 
ale to be believed, there were stowed away on board upwards of 
5,000 stand of arms, cluding a quantity of breech-loading mfles, 
and some hundreds of “Spencer repeaters” There were also three 
small field-pieces, and a pioportionate supply of ammunition The 
small-aims were packed in cases, ostensibly as machmery and pianos 
consigned to some Spanish port Besides the soldiers of the expedh- 
tion, there was a ship’s captain, with two subordinate officers, and a 
crew of six The commander of the party was a “General” James 
E Keiigan, a man who is said at one time to have sat in Congress, 
and more recently to have served as a colonel in the Federal army 
Willam J Nagle and John Waren, whose cases afterwards attracted 
so much notice here and m Ameca, were among the “Colonels” of 
the expedition All the officers received from Kerrigan regular com- 
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missions, which had been signed by Kelly at the Feman head- 
quarters i 

It had been intended to procure, on some pretence or other, clearance 
papers fo. the'“Jackmel,” but the efforts made for the purpose 
pioved unsuccessful, and a mutiny was well-migh bieaking out in 
consequence before the vessel left the roads Some of the officers 
were strongly opposed to sailing without papers, but the majouity, 
with the leaders on their side, sisted on proceeding At first they 
took the West Indian track, in order to elude any c.uiser that might 
be sent in pursuit of them, but on the afternoon of the next day 
they changed their course and steered for their destination. Occa- 
sionally during the voyage they, hoisted the Bntish flag, when other 
vessels came in sight, but upon Easter Sunday (21st Apl) the 
green flag of Leland was hoisted at the fore, and a salute was fired - 
in tis honour Upon the same occasion Kerrigan read to the assem- 
bled officers the orders he had 1eceived, commissionmg him to land 
the men and arms ın heland About a montk afterwards they first 
sighted the Tush coast, and on the 231d of May they entered the 
Bay of Shgo 

Upon the 20th of Apul a Fenian emissary ramed Hayes had left 
New York by steamer to appiise the conspnatois in this country of 
the sailing of the “ Jackmel,” and to aange that on her airival she 
should be boaided by an agent from the shore, with mformation as to 
the state of the countiy, and orders to guida the landing of the 
expedition The vessel, therefore, was anx:ously expected, and 
Ricard Burke, afterwards of Clerkenwell fame was deputed to await 
he: coming in Sligo There he hved unde: the name of “ Walters,” 
representing himself to be an English tourist, He hired a small 
hooke1, ostensibly fo. excursions of pleasure, and ın this craft he was 
frequently sailing ım the bay, watching for the “Jackmel” He 
failed, however, to fall ın with her on he: aival, and on the night 
of the 23rd two of the party were put ashore to look for him The 
big contmued, cimsing between Shgo and Doregal until the night of 
the 25th, when Burke arved in his little boat, and had an mtervien 
with the leadmg officers, the result of which was that the brig sailed 
at once for Dungarvan Disappointed of promised signals from the 
shore when they 1eached the southern coass, the party became muti- 
nous, as then provisions were neaily exhausted and water was scarce 
on boaid Finally, on the Ist of June, tluty-one of then number 
were mduced to-land at Helvick Head, m Dungarvan Bay, all of 
whom were attested on suspicion before many hows had elapsed 
Some of the “Colonels” had gone ashore with Burke at Sligo 
Otheis of the leaders returned with the vessel to New York And, 
thus, without:a single shot being fired, ar a single ufle landed in 
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Deland, ended what was, perhaps, the most romantic episode con-- 
nected with the Fenian conspiracy 

A notice of the prosecutions to which these arests gave rise, as 
also of other Feman tials in Ireland, would be not only mteresting 
but important, especially on account of their bearing upon the ques-- 
tion of mdefeasible allegiance,* which thus gamed prominence in this 
country and Ameca, but to intioduce such a notice here would 
break somewhat the thread of the present narrative 

Suffice it, therefore, to remaik that only two of the “Jackmel” 
prisoners were convicted of treason-felony, and these men were soon 
afterwards dischaiged The prosecution in Nagle’s case pioved 
abortive, all the technicalities of our c1umimal law being resorted to 
in his favoui , and the proceedings were abandoned against his some- 
what insignificant confederates Nagle himself ended his days 
ingloriously ın a drunken fit, shortly after his 1etwn to New York 

It ıs remarkable that, though Fenianism has never attracted. so 
much public notice ın England as durmg the latte: half of 1867, 
there has been no period in the history of the conspiracy dung 
which ıt was moe thoroughly disoiganized The utter failure of all 
their successive efforts had biought the leaders mto disrepute, and 
destroyed the ardou: of the rank and file of the Brotherhood Indeed, 
to any one acquainted with the oiganization, the events which startled 
the British public towards the close of the yea 1efe1red to, afford. 
signal proof of the total demovalization which prevailed The- 
activity of the conspuators for the most, part spent itself m the 
perpetration of wild and obyectless outiages, or in schemes of 
vengeance against those to whom they deemed their successive 
disasters were due Some of the officers of the 5th of March, 
who were still m hidmg in the countiy, placed themselves at the 

* A perusal of the American blue-books which give the correspondence ielative 
to these prisoners, will be found instructive It ıs almost amusing to notice the 
effrontery with which the Fenians insisted on the subtlest technicalities of om lawin 
then own favour, while denouncing as an outrage and. an insult to Ameca, the 
conduct of the Crown in adheung to piineciples that are common to the jurisprudence 
of both countiies It may not be generally known that the plea of ahenage in these 
tuals never had any bearing whatsoever upon the 1eal point at issue, o1 upon the 
equity of the case, but merely upon technical details, such as questions of venue The 
eases of Wanen and Nagle, of the “Jackmel,” affoid a good illustration of this 
Waen was a British subject naturalized in America, Nagle was a native of the 
States Both were tued for the same offence supported by the same evidence But 
on grounds of public convenience, Waren was arraigned in Dublin , and m onder to 
bung his case within the venue, formal evidence was grven of the outbieak m the 
Metropolitan county But the evidence offered of the attack on Glencullen barack 
had no moe to do with the ments of the case, than the equally necessary evidence 
that Glencullen was situate m the County Dublin Nagle, on the other hand, bemg 
an alien, had to be tried in Shgo, where the principal overt act charged agaist both 
‘was committed In his case the Crown was thwarted by the difficulty of obtaming 
a yuy de medietate langue m a provincial town, 
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head of small _ of reckless men, and for a time kept? certain 
cistiicts of Munster m alarm, by frequent raids upon the houses of 
the gentry, whose aims they seized in the name of the Insh 
Republic A few gunsmiths’ shops also were fled m the same 
lawless way, and one night m December the gunners in charge 
of a Maitcllo tower near Queenstown, were suipiised by an armed 
party, who caied away what weapons and ammunition they could 
find Assassination committees also were organized mm Dublin, for 
the 1emoval of spies and infoimeis, and several attempts were made, 
some of them with fatal success, to murder suspected persons Such 
plots weie extended even to London, where a young bandsman of the 
Guaids, named Macdonald, was assassinated outside a public-house, 
owing to his being mistaken for the informe: Cordon 

These events’ however, the significance of which was scarcely 
known outside Fenian circles, excited but little attention in England. 
It was not until.the nation was astounded by the outrages at Man- 
chester and Clerkenwell, that Feniamism iecerved much attention 
here, even fiom publiet men The cucumstances connected with the 
ariest and“iescue of Kelly are too well known to 1equue more than a 
passing allusion to them Appiehended on the morning of the 11th 
September (1867), he was biought up on remand on the 18th, and 
on the return of the prison van from the Couit-house in the afternoon, 
1t was attacked by a party of armed men, who easily overpowered the 
Borough constables that formed its only escort, and set the Fenian 
leader at hbeity The police-sergeant in charge of the van was shot 
dead by the assailants, and for this offence three of the party were 
convicted and executed, their names being thenceforth added to the 
bead-roll of Insh maityis. 

Immediately afte: the arrest of Kelly, who was still 1egaided as 
the chief of the’ organization, the question was raised of appomting 
a successo: to his office. Ricard Burke, whose name has been 
already mentioned, was nommated fo1 the post, and would no doubt 
have been honoured by election to ıt, but for the escape of the 
“Chief Executive” His own safety was soon to become the con- 
cern of the conspirators, as he in twn was airested on the 28th of 
Novermbe: This man had come from Amenca in 1865, to act 
as arms agent fo. the Fenians at home, and most admirably did 
he discharge the duties then entrusted to him He hired a store in 
Burmingham, and, trading under the name of E C Winslow & Co, 
he procuied lage quantities of war maternal for the oiganization. 
From a single gunmakei ın that town he obtained £2,000 worth of 
rifles, .evolvers, and ammunition im the months of December, ’63, 
and January, 66, and it 1s probable that this was only one of many 
similar purchases He had also filled other positions of trust in the 
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Brotherhood, and his imprisonment was felt to be as great a loss as 
that of Kelly himself. It was determmed, therefore, to spare no effort 
for his rescue, and the 1emarkable attempt was made on the 13th of 
December The plan was concocted partly by Burke, and partly 
by his confederates outside A certam how of every aftenoon, he 
spent in the exercise-yaad of Clerkenwell Pmson whee he was 
confined, and it was amanged to blow down the wall which 
- separated this yard fiom the public stieet, due notice bemg given 
to the Fenian leader by a preconcerted signal. It was remarked 
that while the prisoners were at exercise on the 12th, a small 
white ball was thrown over the jail wall mto then midst, and 
ummediately Burke fell out of the ing and retued to a corner 
of the yard, complaming that a stone in his shoe was mjuring his 
foot. It afterwards transpired that the fusee of the powder barrel 
was actually lighted on this occasion, and the angle of the wall in 
which Burke stood fiddling with his shoe was the only spot within the 
yard sheltered from the falling débris when the explosion took place 
next day <A meeting of the conspirators was held that might, at 
which ıt was decided to 1enew the attempt on the 13th, and Michael 
Barrett, afterwaids hanged for the c1ume, was entrusted with its 
execution Meanwhile, however, the authouities had received infor- 
mation of the plot and though but little ciedence appears to have 
been given to the report, the precaution was taken of exercising the 
prisoners in another pait of the jail The explosion and its conse- 
quences will not easily be forgotten The entire metropolis was 
thrown into a state of panic, which soon spread throughout the 
country Three days after the outrage, a cneular was issued from the 
Home Office, calling for the enrolment of special constables in London, 
“as ıt was possible that, owing to the-desigus of wicked and evil- 
disposed persons, the ordinary police force might be found msufhi- 
cient to peiform the duties 1equired of them” Many other places 
in England followed the example of the metiopolis In several 
towns where the Insh were numerous, the borough constables were 
armed, and “ Fenian scares ” abounded for a considerable time 
Up to this time there never had been any connection between that 
branch of the Fenian Brotherhood over which Roberts presided, and 
the organization at home But, taking advantage of the disgace 
into which Kelly and his associates had fallen afte: the outbreak, the 
leaders of the Canada party determmed to make oveitmes to the 
conspnators ın the Umted Kingdom Accordingly, Daniel O'Sullivan, 
Roberts's “Secretary for Civil Affans,” was despatched to England 
on the 10th of May (1867), two emussaries, named O'Donohue and 
Cooke, having preceded him on the same mission some weeks before 
The President himself followed on the Ist of June, and awaited in 
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Paris the result of their labours Meanwhile, O’Sullivan had visited 
the principal towns of Great Britain and Ireland, and obtained the 
election of delegates to meet his chief, with power to treat with him 
in the name of, the Dish Republican Brotherhood In the beginning 
of July, these men met in the French capital , and on the 4th of that 
month, the “Treaty of Pans,” as ıt was ostentatiously called, was 
signed by the Fenian President and his Secretary on the one side, 
and the Delegates upon the othe. Under this compact it was 
agieed, that, on the fulfilment of ceitain specified conditions, 
Roberts’s organization would hberally supply maternal aid for an 1m- 
surrection ın Ireland, to be promoted simultaneously with a raid 
upon the dominion of Canada One term of the bargain was that 
Roberts’s association should be recogmzed as the true “Feman 
Brotherhood ,” and, for this end, it was ayianged that a “Supreme 
Council” should be élected as the goveining body of the Irısh 
Republican Brotherhood, whose declaration in this respect would be 
authoritative and final 

These matters settled, Roberts returned to Amenica, and at a 
Congress of the Brotherhood, waich met at Cleveland (Ohio), on 
the 3rd of September, he announced the entire success of his mission 
to Emope The assembled Fenians weie gieatly elated, by the 
welcome news, and pledges of thé most definite kind were given 
on behalf of the “Circles” represented at the Convention, that, 
within the next few months, the funds necessary for a campaign 
would be paid into the treasury Moreover, the moment seemed 
peculiarly opportune fo. proposing a union with the rival organiza- 
tion, and, for this purpose, negociations were begun which well mgh 
proved successful Roberts was President of the one association , 
John Savage, the would-be consul to Leeds, was then “ Head Centre” 
of the other It was agreed thaz both should resign, and that John 
Mitchel should be called to assume the control of the umted organı- 
zation The choice was certainly well made, for no name would have 
commanded moie confidence on both sides of the Atlantic, but the 
ex-rebel has always spoken contemptuously of the Fenian movement, 
and he declined the honour sought to be conferred upon him The 
only hope of an amalgamation was thus disappomted, and the two 
sections maintaimed then antagonistic position Still sanguine, how- 
ever, on account of the turn affairs were supposed to have taken at 
home, the Senate met ın secret conclave ın January, and various re- 
solutions were passed “to give practical effect to the war policy of 
the Brotherhood” At the same time Roberts resigned the Presi- 
dency in favour of O'Neill, the hero of the Ridgeway raid, who was 
deemed a fitter chief ın view of the contemplated hostilities 

By one of the resolutions referred to, the members of the Senate 
pledged themselves to use their personal efforts, ın public and 
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im private, to obtain the funds necessary to put an aimy m the 
field. O'Neill accordingly started with his Vice-President on an or- 
ganizing tour though the Westein States, and ın spite of the dis- 
‘credit soon afterwards cast upon the movement by the murder of 
Mr. Darcy Magee, mn Canada, his exeitions weie tolerably successful 
throughout The exigencies of American politics had led the House 
of Representatives to pass resolutions on the 9th of January, in 
favour of the Fenian prisoners in Leland and in Canada, and these 
proceedings, accompanied as they were by speeches hostile to Eng- 
land, strengthened the hands of the Fenian President But though 
considerable enthusiasm was here and there displayed, and money 
was hberally promised, the treasuret’s 1eceipts showed no correspond- 
ing increase Whatever funds were collected, however, were spent in 
procuiing munitions of wai, and m view of 1mmediate hostilities, 
the element of a secret oath was imtioduced, the members of the 
“Trish Republican Army,” as the military section of the Brotherhood 
was called, who volunteered for service, being 1equired to swear 
obedience to the orders of their chiefs But month after month 
passed by, without anything bemg heard of the piomised campaign , 
and when the next Convention met mm Philadelphia (November, 
1868), the fist business of the delegates was the .appomtment of a 
committee to investigate the causes of the delay It then transpired 
that not even a thud of the amount promised at the Cleveland Con- 
gress had been paid ın the interval, and, moreover, the opposition of 
the Savage party had deprived them of the support of Amenican 
politicians, from whom, 1t was said, “under the favomable circum- 
stances of a national election, a large sum of money could have been 
procured” The gross receipts for the year amounted to a little over 
100,000 dollars, and of this sum only 23,000 dollars remained in the 
treasury In this state of things the Congress approved the policy of 
the Senate, which had met m July and decided on agam postponmg 
the conquest of Canada j 
The delegates had also to consider O’Sullivan’s 1epo1t of his mission 
to Europe, and to learn that the boasted union with the home o- 
ganization had come to nothing An agent of the Insh Republican 
Brotherhood, named Power, had been present at the Cleveland Conven- 
tion, and there avowed himself so enthusiastic a suppoiter of Roberts 
and his party, that the Fenian President commissioned him to retuin 
to Europe and assist his Secretary m the work ın which he was en- 
gaged O’Sullivan’s chief care at the time was to procure the election 
of the “Supreme Council” This body was to consist of seven mem- 
bers, One to be elected by each of the four Provinces of Jheland, 
two by the organization in England, and the seventh to repiesent the 
Scotch constituencies Although thiee months had elapsed since 
the Paris compact was signed, but two places on the Council had as 
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yet been filled| An Insh priest, who had beer one of the delegates 
to France, was'appomted as member fo. Lemste: , and the southern 
distiict of England had elected a man who had been an apothecaiy’s 
assistant ın London, and who recommended himself to O’Sullivan by 
his antipathy to Stephens and Kelly Indeed, he had actually 
shared in a plot for the assassmation of the “Chief Organizer,” and 
his subsequent career in New York proved huis fitness foi caiiying 
such a scheme into execution 

Such was the disorganization of the Brotherhood in the United 
Kingdom at this time, that ıt was a matter of some difficulty to get 
the “Circles” together, and airange for the election of the other 
‘councillois This duty, therefore, the Secretary intrusted to Power, 
bemg careful himself to keep as much as possible out of the jurisdic- 
tion of Dublin Castle and Scotland Yard The agent performed this 
part of his mission zealously and well, but, the elections completed, 
he betiayed the imterests of his employers, and wged upon the 
‘Council the wisdom of holding entnely alocf fiom the Ameuican 
o1ganizations, jand bidding for the suppoit of both Hearmg of 
Power’s dupheity, O'Sullivan hastened to England to tax him with 
it, but the subordinate was again loud. ın his piotestations of fidelity 
to the cause he had espoused, and thus succeeded in deceiving his 
chief, who, hke most of the Fenian leaders, was weak-minded and 
vain Q’Sullivan, moreover, was almost helpless in the matte: His 
feais, carefully fostered by Powe1, led him to beheve that every 
detective m the kmgdom had special instiuctions fo. his airest, and 
that even in Paris his steps were dogged by English spies Wath the 
exception, therefore, of a few fymg visits to this’countiy, his time was 
spent ın bewailing the tieachery of his agent, which soon became too 
manifest, and in making efforts to secure the early assembling of the 
Council In this matter also he was frustrated by Power, who, fear- 
ing the mfluence of O'Sullivan, had the meeting postponed upon one 
pretence afte: another, until he felt sme of the result At last the 
members were convened in February , but though their travelling 
charges were paid by O’Sull:van, he himself was 1efused admittance 
to then meeting, on the pretext that he represented no constituency 
of the home organization Power, nevertheless, was allowed to be 
present, and to take a prominent part in the vioceedings Nothing, 
therefore, iemained for the Fenian Secretary but to 1etuwin to New 
York, and by his report to his chief to add another page to the tale 
of deception and fiaud that mak the ente history of Femanism 
The Council formally decided to repudiate all American interference 
with the organization they claimed to govern; and an agent was 
deputed to proceed to New York to explain their progiamme, and to 
demand aid from all parties of the Fenians in the States. A puocla- 
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mation was issued soon afterwards, declaring their principles and the 
objects for which their Directory had been formed The Roberts 
organization condemned then treachery and 1epudiated their autho- 
uty, and new emissaiies were sent to this countiy, hbeially supplied 
with funds, to proselytize among the “ Cucles” that had acknowledged 
the Council So long as the American agents had money to distri- 
bute, the mterests of then party gained giound, and un some quarters 
were in the ascendant, but ultimately the Supreme Council became 
everywhere predominant The 11valiy thus created, however, seemed 
to revive the Fenian excitement, and gave to the conspiracy an au of 
activity which was 1n a great measure fictitious Meetings were held 
with unusual regularity throughout the kingdom, and the 11val fac- 
tions vied with each other in distributing arms among then re- 
spective adherents * 

Meanwhile the state of Fenian affairs m Ameca 1emained un- 
changed, save that fresh quarrels were constantly breaking out among 
the leaders Immediate action was once again determined on by the 
Senate, met in seciet session in New Yoik on the 19th of August, 
but yet the year 1869 passed by without a single Fenian beimg seen 
on the Canadian frontier O'Neill, however, was mdefatigable 
throughout the winte:, and ealy m the sprmg of 1870 he an- 
nounced the near completion of his preparations. But the Feman - 
Senate was composed almost entirely of politicians who traded upon 
the movement fo1 their own advancement, and the excessive zeal of 
their new President was obnoxious to them in the extreme They 
set themselves accordingly to thwart him ın every way in their 
power, to prevent the fulfilment of the pledges they themselves had 
given. In hope of misleading the Canadian authorities, O'Neill 
issued a summons for Congresses to meet in New York on the 8th of 
March, and again on the 19th of Apul, intendmy to lead a 1a1d upon 
the Dominion a week before the latter date. But one of the senators 
communicated his plans to the newspapers, and the movement had 
again to be postponed in consequence Fearing that their President's 
influence would be too much for them in New York, the senators 
beguiled him into uniting with them ın calling a Convention to meet 
in Chicago on the 11th of March, and to revoke the summons he had 
previously issued But, discovering ere long that the object of this 
proposal was to insure his defeat, he issued a thud circular, 1ecuriing 
to the airangement for a Convention im New York on the 19th of 

* The “Habeas Corpus Suspension Act” lapsed in March, 1869 When renewed in 
May, 1867, there were 211 prisoners ın custody under warrants issued by the|Lord 
Lieutenant , and when ıb was re-enacted for the last tıme, ın February, 1868, the 
number had dwindled to 96, although 81 arrests had been made in the interval 


These were all discharged before the prorogation of Parliament The total number 
of arrests under,the powers conferred by the Act was about 1050 
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Apul The iesult was that the Senate met in Chicago without 
then President,'and the President convened the delegates ın New 
York m defiance of the Senate 

in spite of every obstacle, however, O’Neill pursued his course 
with an eainestness and determination that would have done him 
ciedit im any othe: cause The balance in the Fenian tieasuiy had 
dwindled to 70 dollars by the 15th of March , but before that date 
the aims required for a raid were actually located on the Cana- 
dian frontier , and as the mulitary section of the Brotherhood de- 
clared im his favour at the New York Convention, he was soon 
afterwards ın possession of the necessary ammunition, the want of 
which had till then been his chief difficulty It was accordingly de- 
cided in seciet council, to make the long-defeized movement on the 
231d of May, and on the 25th the raid was actually attempted. 
The scheme of the Feman leader was to capture St John’s on the 
Richelieu River, half way between Montreal aad the frontier, and 
at the same time to seize the town of Richmond, where the western 
branch of the Giand Trunk Railway joins the main lme These 
places ın his possession, he hoped to be able to hold the field until 
his 1anks had been reinforced by thousands of desperadoes from 
the 1efuse population of the American cities’ He counted upon 
having at least 2000 men to execute his plans, but scarcely 200 
appeared at the principal rendezvous Nozhirg daunted, however, 
O'Neill crossed the borde: at a point north-east of St Albans with 
a handful of men under his command But the Canadian troops were 
so judiciously posted to 1eceive him, that the idea suggests itself 
whether the Fenian Senate was not im communication with the 
Government of the Domimion It will be an :nteresting disclosure 
if there should be discovered hereafte1, among the State papers at 
Ottawa, a letter from the “Secretary for Civil Affans, E B,” dis- 
closing the plan of this campaign No sooner did the Fenians come 
unde: fire than they:waveied and fell back O'Neill addiessed them 
m a few excited words, declaring they had disgraced themselves, and 
hurriedly 1eturned to look for reinforcements He was relieved 
from his embarrassment by being auested bv the United States’ 
Mashal immediately he reciossed the lne To do him justice, 
the failure of this mdiculous affair was due to no fault of Ins His 
scheme was as feasible as any other that could have been devised, 
and might possibly have been attended woh a momentary success, 
if only the Fenians had all been like himself, and provided also the 
Canadian authorities had been asleep It may be taken for gianted 
that the failure of the plot was due as much to treachery as to 
cowaidice Certain ıt 1s that the Queen's ticops in Canada never had 
an easier task than repelling the Fenian mvasion of 1870 O'Neill 
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and some of his confederates were prosecuted ,by the United States 
Government for a bieach of the neutiality laws, and sentenced to 
various terms of imprisonment Its scarcely necessary to add that all 
were 1eleased fiom custody as soon as the next elections drew near * 
But little need be added to conclude the story of the Fenian con- 
spiracy At home there have been but few events of a striking kind 
to maik its course m recent years, and these, such as Rossa’s election 
for Tipperary, and the muide1 of Head-Constable Talbot, are so well 
known as not to call even fora passmg mention A remaikable feature 
in the career of the organization of late has been the bitterness of 
the antagonism between its membeis and the “Hibeinians” The 
Ribbon Society aims at the exte1mination of the Protestant owners 
and occupiers of land in Ireland The object of Femamsm 1s the 
establishment of an Inish Republic by force of arnis The difference 
between the two conspiiacies 1s great, but ıt seems scarcely sufficient 
to account for the animosity which has marked the quairels of then 
respective adherents 
-The fate of the Fenian convicts, and the efforts then making on 
theu behalf, seemed almost to engross the attention of the conspna- 
tois in this country dung 1870, and since the date of the amnesty 
gianted at the close of that year, the conspiracy has given way m 
prominence to the new movement in favour of “Home Rule” In 
England especially, numbers of the Fenians aie availing themselves 
of the agitation promoted by Mr Butt, to escape the futher pay- 
ment of “weekly levies” and “monthly subscriptions” The orga- 
nization still exists, howevei, not only ın Ireland but in Great Bnitaim , 
and ıt ıs not lıkely to die out so long as the set of “ o1ganizers ” 
and “agents” who at present lve upon ıt, can keep the members 
together At a meeting of the “Centres” for the North of England, 
fifteen months ago, they had to bewail the loss of ove: £300 though 
“swindlers and defaulters,” and at a similar gathering recently 
convened, 1t transpired that one of then most tiusted agents had 
absconded in the inteival with a consideiable sum of money belong- 
ing to the Brotherhood 
Every effort having failed to biing about a1eal union of the rival 
Fenian Brotherhoods in Ameca, the idea at last suggested itself of 
constituting a federal association, that should mclude them all,.and 
yet leave to each the management of 1ts ternal affairs The release 
of the political prisoners afforded a favourable oppoitunity for making 


* ‘When upon his tial, O’Neill acknowledged that the 1a1d had proved a “ ndiculous 
farce,’ and avowed his intention of discountenancmg all such attempts in futme 
Notwithstanding, he was the promote: and ringleader of the Pembina raid last 
Octobe. This affai1 1s not included in the narrative, as 1t was not sanctioned by the 
Fenian Brotherhood, but ıt 1s worch mentioning to prove how little these men deserve 
the consideration they receive from the American Government 
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the expenment , and amidst the enthusiasm created by then airival 
m New York, the “ Imsh Confederation” was established 

But, ın truth, the game of American Fenianism seems well nigh 
played out ‘The allurements of political life and the attiactions of 
honest trade are prejudicial to Insh patriotism m the United States 
Even O’Donovan Rossa, the dailing of the people, yielded to the fatal 
influence at once, and resigned his official connection with the new 
Confederation, to contest the seat that Mr Tweed at present occu- 
pies m the Legislature of New York Moieover, the thousands of 
reckless idlers tramed to aims, that were the strength of Fenianism 
at the close of the civil wai, ale gradually being absorbed ın the vast 
field of American enterpiise and labour The animosities towaids 
England, which ithe events of that war gave rise to, are happily dymg 
out, and the people of Amenica are beginning more fully to recipio- 
cate the kindher feelngs with which they ale iregaided by the 
inhabitants of Bitam All these considerations, combined with the 
waning impoitance of the Irish vote, encourage the hope that the 
labours of the Feniam agitator will year by year >ecome more difficult 
and thankless, and that even such veterans as John O'Mahony hm- 
self, who, in spite of the abuse heaped upon him by his co-conspirators, 
is one of the only honest men among ‘them, instead of having hereafter 
to bewail the follies of a fiuitless life, may yet seek and find legitimate 
employment, and become useful citizens of their adopted country * 

If John Mitchel has been opposed to Fenianism, 1t 1s certamly not 
to be ascribed to any love for the Government that Fenianism would 
oveithrow and, here is his deliberate judgment of it, expressed m a 
recent letter to the “ Nationalist ” member for Meath —“ The project 
was ın itself wild; and could only be made to appear feasible by 
systematic delusion and imposture” These words express no more 
than the honest tiuth Falsehood, fraud, deceit, and treachery have 
maiked throughout the secret history of the organization Swely 
Insh credulity and folly must have a limit , and that limit cannot be 
far distant with regard to what Mitchel has elsewhere so well 
desciibed as “ that enormous sack of gas called Fenianism ” 

But we must not fail to distinguish between the project and orga- 
nization of this conspiracy, and the movement which 1t has embodied 
and controlled The strength of Fenianism as an organization has 
been owing to the fact that its base of operations and supplies was 
lud m Ameca, beyond the reach of Enghsh law and Enghsh 
bayonets And Lord Kimberley made a wise remark when, in com- 
menting on this fact, he said that “so long as the organization lasts, 


* James Stephens seems alieady to have abandoned tha trade of a conspirator 
when he returned to New York last year, 1t was in the capacity of agent to a wine 
merchant in Fiance 
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the danger will continue ”—the danger, not of a single trrumph being 
achieved by the conspuators, but of the rising tide of prosperity in 
theland being turned back once more by a 1epetition of their folhes 
and then mes On the other hand, ıt cannot be denied that the 
vıtalıty of the movement of which this organization 1s the outward 
form, has been due to the deep-seated longmg ın the lash breast for 
the forbidden fruit of national mdependence Ere Fenianism has 
had time to 11m its course, this longing 1s finding a fresh vent in the 
newly-1aised clamom fo. “Home Rule” And what this last agita- 
tion may lead to, as yet1t1s hard to tell Whether England’s ulti- 
matum refusing the demand, will pacify the people by satisfymg them 
of 1ts hopelessness, or be made the signal for an angry outbuist of 
disloyalty, ıt may be of 1ebellion, the imminent future will 1eveal 

It ıs easy to enlarge upon the mischief Fenianism has caused , but 
it 1s a more pleasing task to point out the good that has resulted 
from ıt Nothing has tended so much to corrupt English statesman- 
ship with reference to Tieland, as the cncumstance that iñ that 
countiy political power has hitherto been divided between the land- 
lords and the priests, and as the influence of the priesthood has 
always been the more compact, and therefore the mote available, 1t 
has generally commanded the first and highest bid ' No one who is 
not intimately acquamted with the country can estimate the change 
that must have taken place to account for elections such as those 
which placed O’Donovan Rossa at the head of the poll ın Tipperary, 


and ieturned the piesent membeis for the two Meaths Ten years _ 


ago the only political platform m Roman Catholic counties was 
the alta: , but the lesson of “No priests in politics,” which, since the 
days of the rash People, Fenianism has been teaching so assiduously, 
is bearmg fruit at last Doubtless the change 1s by no means free 
fiom danger If the priests persist ın huiling anathemas at men 
whose only offence consists in repudiating then “dictation at the poll- 
ing-booth, the people may be driven into infidelity And, moreover, 
in ihe ecstasy of new-found liberty, some excesses may be committed, 
such as 1eturnmg the name of a rebel convict upon the Speaker’s 
wit Nevertheless, if this change should prove as real and thorough 
as for the moment ıt promises to be, ıt may almost amount to the 
political emancipation of the Roman Catholic peasantry of Ireland— 
their admission to the piivileges which the Legislature intended to 
confer upon them by the Act of 1829 Possibly the historian may 
yet have to record how Femanism helped to open the way for Eng- 
lish statesmanship to stand for the first tıme face to face with the 
Dush peasant, to hear from his own lips the statement of his 
‘grievances and of his need, and ın return to urge its claims upon his 
respect and confidence, if not upon his gratitude 
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THE STATE: THE GOVERNMENT AND SCIENTIFIC 
MORALITY 


PART II 


Thoughts on Government By ARTHUR HELPS 

Social Statics By HERBERT SPeNcer 

Orei -Legislation By the same 

Railway Morale and Railway Poley By the same 

Specralised Adminiutraton By the same (Fortnighily Review ) 

Admumistratiwe Nihilum By TROFESSOR Huxtey (The same) 

| The New Attack on Toleiaton By HELEN TaiLorn (The same ) 
The Regn of Law en Polties By the DUKE OF ARGYLL 

| Fors Clavigera By Jouw Ruskin 

| The Sphere aad Duttes of Gaver ment By WILRELM Vox Huweotpr 


Doo pioves that the mam stiess of the difficulty ım all 

abstract discussion 1s to get people to attend to first principles 
The mass of mankind ae Expeiential thinkers of the most bigoted 
school; they)talk prose all their hves without knowing ut, and this 
ule 1s true for the educated as well as the 1est But, though this 
desciiption holds, there are immense numbers of men, these, again, 
constituting the majority of the majority, whose minds are full of 
blind alleys | We can deal with a thinker “ike the late Mr Samuel 
Bailey , he 1s consistent, 01 at least consistent m (what we of another 
school consider) his inconsistencies But with the greater number 
of public men, there is no dealing, on any terms of logic whatever 
Mr Blank, M P, for example (I omit the names I had wiitten) 1s 
alternately a Utalitarian, an Infalhble Dogmatist,* and an Intu- 
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+ There 1s, of course, no final difference between any Ultramontane ın the world 
and a Protestant who believes in an infallible book susceptible of mfallıble inter- 
pretation Nor ıs there any norking difference m the use to which each is prepared 
to put the power of “ the State,” except one of convenance or degree 
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tiomst In Ins speeches and his policy he slides about from Insight 
to Dogma, and from both or eithe: to Utilitarianism, but the 
complexion of bis thinking and policy 1s on the whole Utilitarian 
And he 1s a fairly typical man But, then, you heai fiom more or 
less clear-headed men, some of them high ın place and ability, as well 
as from men of the ordinary eitizen-wit, like Mr Blank o Mi Blank, 
the same cry fo. compromise or broad views And it 1s at this point 
that we on the othe: side feel the great difficulty of getting attended. 
to But let us once more tiy, before going furthe: I repeat, then, 
we know, for itis obvious, that, take what first assumptions you please, 
you may meet practical difficulties But can you prove that ow first 
assumptions must necessarily lead to practical injustice ? If not, you 
have proved’ nothing to our disadvantage We, on the conary, 
affim that your first assumptions (as to the rights and duties of “ the 
State,” or the Government) must necessarily result ım practical 
injustice, and that this is what disproves them ‘Take, for passing 
illustration, a powerful lette: from the Rev Llewelyn Davies, recently 
printed in the Spectator He places the Dissenters ın nearly as 
gieat a difficulty as to the working of an Education Law as any in 
which the Dissenters can place the Churchmen But what then? 
His aigument 1s the reductio ad absurdum, not of the position of 
either side, but of State education But—and kere I would specially 
request the attention of the fiends of bioad views and compromises 
—supposing 1t admitted as a matter of expediency that “the State” 
should educate (personally I 1efuse any such admission), because a 
peison who cannot 1ead an Act of Parhament 1s an unsafe citizen, 
we on this side shall still find our first principles useful The diffi- 
culty, we affirm, is of youl making, but we may paitually help you out 
of 1t For smce we deny the uight of “the State” to educate at all, 
we say that at the farthest ıt must not go beyond secular teaching. 
Now, here arise all the difficulties put by Ma Llewelyn Davies—quite 
obvious ın themselves, and long famuliai to us on the other side. It 
is plain that you cannot diaw an infallible line between the secular 
and the extra-secular You cannot stuke the names of God and 
Christ out of lite:ature , nor will you find one teacher 1n five milhons 
of men who has the nicety erther of conscience or intelligence which 
would enable him to convey 1eligious teaching to the mind of a child 
(or a grown person) m ultimately catholic forms, and without de- 
manding too much intellectual assent But—we go on to say—if 
you choose by your own act to 1un against this difheulty, you must 
cut ıt down to its lowest figure, and exclude fiom your State-schools 
not only the Bible, but every book whatever which assumes Protes- 
tantism, Catholicism, Christian Theism, 01 what not, just ås you 
would exclude Buddhism, Mohammedanism, or Secularism (as a 
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creed) It will be time to discuss the duty of a Chistian nation 
when somebody has condescended to make tha; figure of rhetoric any 
more intelligible to the Scientific Moralist thau the phrase, a Chris- 
han pan of boots A nation or a “State” ıs, for his purposes, made 
up of citizens who are of any 1eligion or nome, asthe case may be The 
alternative ıs, the right of a nation or a “State” to impose a 
“1ehgion ” on:all, by just as much force as may be expedient, fiom 
cutting off heads in the style of Charlemagne or Olaf to methods 
more modein but not less detestable 

And this will be the most convenient place in which to introduce 
that fourth pomt m Professor Huxley’s address, to which I refened 
in the former pape: 

Several years ago m reading a copy of Mr Spencer’s “Social 
Statics” I found pencil annotations made here and there by different 
hands Out of all these only one had any forze, or even application. 
In a certain place, Mı Spencer had used some such phrase as “a mem- 
be: of the community” The new annotator wrote m the magm — 
“What constitutes a membe: of the community?” This went to the 
bull’s-eye of a certain inevitable question, and that question is sug- 
. gested by Mr Huxley in the extract about te be 1epioduced But 
it must be noted that all the mdicule ot the notion of a social 
contiast has proceeded from confounding questions of scientific 
morality with questions of political orgamization Here are Mi. 
Husxley’s words — 


“Much as the notion of a ‘social contract’ has been ridiculed, it never- 
theless seems to be clear enough, that all social organization whatever 
depends upon what 1s substantially a contiact, whether expressed o1 implied, 
between the members of the society No society evei was, 01 ever can be 
1eally held together by force. It may seem a paradox to say that a slave- 
holder does not make his slaves work by force, but by agieement And yet 
it is tiue There is a contract between the two which, if it were wiitten 
out, would 1un'in these terms——‘I undertake to feed, clothe, house, and not 
to kill, flog, o1 otherwise maltieat you, Quaslue, uf you perform & certain 
amount of woik’ Quashie, seemng no better terras to be had, accepts the 
bagam, and, goes to work accordingly A highwayman who garottes me, 
and then clears out my pockets, robs me by force in the stiict: sense of the 
words, but if he puts a pistol to my head and demands my money o my 
life, and I, preferrmg the latter, hand ove. my puise, we have virtually 
made a contract, and I perform one of the terms of that contract If, 
nevertheless, the highwayman subsequently shoots me, everybody wul see 
that m addition to the cumes of mudei and theft, he has been guilty of a 
bireach of contract 

“A despotic ‘government, therefore, though oftea a mere combination of 
slaveholding and highway iobbery, nevertheless implies a contact between 
governo: and governed, with voluntary submission on the part of the latter, 
and à fortiori all othe: forms of government are m like case 

“Now a contract between any two men, implies a 1estiiction of the 
freedom of each im certain particulas The highwayman gives up his 
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freedom to shoot me, on condition of my gıvıng up my freedom to do as I 
hke with my money, I give up my freedom to kill Quashie, on condition of 
Quashie’s giving up his freedom to beidle And the essence and foundation 
of every social organization, whethe: simple or complex, ıs the fact that 
each member of the society voluntarily renounces his freedom m certam 
directions, ‘return for the advantages which he expects from association 
with the other members of that society Nor are constitutions, laws, or 
manners, in ultimate analysis, anything but so many expressed or implied 
contracts between the membeis of a society to do this, or abstam fiom 
that.” 


To the two last sentences of comment, there 1s no objection what- 
ever, 1f only certain prior conditions be clearly understood. First, 
that all this leaves ıt still an open question whether every person 
who is nominally a paity to the contiact is really so , ın other words, 
what Mr Spencer calls “the 11ght of the mdividual to declare hım- 
self independent of the State” must be assumed Secondly, 1t 
must not be taken for granted that even universal consent can make 
everything lawful ın itself, in other words, there are things which 
human beings have no nght to agree together to do, or get done, 
either among themselves, or upon others 

It is at this pomt that we feel that something 1s missing ın Mr 
Huxley’s instances, and that if we are not led nto an enor by them, 
1t 1s no thanks to the chooser When the words “voluntary sub- 
mission” aie applied to the case of the slave, and the citizen 
1obbed by thieats of violence, we feel as if we were played with, 
though the use of the woid “voluntary” 1s, hke that of the word 

contiact,” susceptible of a certain kind of defence It is, however, 
nothing less than absurd to begin by saying, “ No society ever was 
o1 ever can be 1eally held together by foree,” and then to explam 
this by adding that “the slaveholder does not make his slave work 
by force, but by agreement” (—note the force of the wod but—), 
and that when you give a highwayman, who demands “your money 
or your hfe,” you. money, there 1s, ın any applicable sense, a contract 
between you and him The iobber, rf he afterwards shoots you, 1s 
indeed guilty of a bieach of contract as well as of a muider, but 1f, 
the moment his back 1s turned, you knock him down, recover your 
purse, and haul him, stunned, to the station-house, you are no mole 
guilty of a breach of contract than is a general who makes a feigned 
sortie In war, we have all the 11ghts'of belligerents Warning 1s 
given, or is understood, that trust 1s at Und, and we use foice if we 
can, stratagem if we cannot Not only all ethics, mcluding those of 
lunatics, would justify the man who broke his contract with the rob- 
ber, but all the civil law ım the world declaies a contiact made 
under duress,—nay, under undue influence—void as certain lega- 
tees have discovered ! 
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desires, and its quite conceivable that our appetitive consciousness 
should consist entnely of ımpulses towards such pleasures as these. 
But taken as 4 mere statement of actual fact, his doctrme faithfully 
1epresents a gieat, probably the greater pait of our experience. 
Throughout the whole of our appetitive lfe we may distinguish 
(pumary) extra-regardmg impulses, desires of some end other than 
oul own sensations, from secondary, reflexive, self-:egarding impulses 
towards the pleasure which attends the fultlmant of the former 

I will begm with the appetites of hunger and thirst, because ıt 
Is mpoitant to show that there is no difference between “sensual ” 
and “intellectual” impulses as regards the pomt ın question 

Hunge: and thust are impulses, due to bodily needs of food and 
dink representing themselves in consciédusness Then objects ae 
respectively food and dimk, not the pleasure that we shall feel while 
the food ıs bemg eaten and the wate: diunk 

It 1s, no doubt, tiue that appetite makes us regard food as pleasant, 
and is frequently and naturally accompanied with anticipation of the 
pleasuie of eating, and further, that ın jroportion as the desne 1s 
stiong, the anticipated pleasme appears meat These undeniable 
facts rende: the proposition which L am co mbatang plausible, so that 
it requues careful mtiospective observation z0 convmee us of its 
unsoundness But I think such observation will show that conscious 
anticipation of pleasure is by no means an inseparable concomitant 


of appetite , and that, even when it exists, 16 1s not its object We. 


may have a secondary desire of this pleasme a.ong with the pumaiy 
appetite, but the two are not to be identified This statement I must 
again guaid by admuittimg that the analysis wluch distinguishes the 
two 1s not applicable everywhere Very often they are mdistinguish- 
ably blended, and, as the evolution of consmiousness 1s always from 
the vague to the definite, 1t 1s, perhaps, most exact to say that, im the 
eaithest phase of any desne, the strictly extia-regarding ımpulse 1s not 
yet “differentiated” (as Mi Spence: would say) fiom the stuetly 
self-iegaidmg Still this differentiation soon <akes place, and there 
are many occasions when we can quite cleanly distinguish the two 
elements by the different actions which they iespectively prompt 
For as the pleasure depends to a great extent, as ‘Butler says (though 
not entuely), on the strength of the appetite the desire of the 
pleasuie piompts men not only to gratify, but to stimulate, the 
appetite The gourmand, who takes a walk m order to enjoy his 
dinner, 1s impelled by one sensual impulse to aim at producing 
another here, at least, we are in no danger of confounding the two. 

Again, let us examine a class of pleasures which occupy a vely 
impoitant place—according to some judges the most important—im 
our sensitive existence the pleasures of pursuit. These illustrate 
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peculiarly well the difference between the extia-regaiding and self- 
regaiding ımpulses, and also the dependence of pleasure on desne, 
instead of vice versd. Take, fo. example, the favou1ite amusement 
of rich Englishmen What is the motive that ımpels a man to fox- 
hunting ? It 1s not the pleasure of catching the fox Nobody, before 
entering on the chase, represents to himself the kilhng of the fox as a 
source of gratification, apart fiom the eagerness produced by pursuit 
It 1s upon this eagerness that the pleasure depends, the desire, 
stimulated to a stiange intensity by vehement action, ıs the puior 
fact; and the pleasure ausıng when the desue 1s gratified 1s propor- 
tioned to the pre-existing desne It willbe said, however, that what 
the fox-hunter desies is, not to kill the fox, but to enjoy the pusut 
And, no doubt, this ıs his 1ational motive, that, in a tranquil state of 
his mind, mitiates the whole sezes of actions But the pecuhaity 
of the case 1s that of these pleasures at which he 1ationally aims, 
the atonal desire to catch the fox ıs an essential condition 
Before we can enjoy pwisuing, we must temporarily want to catch 
—want it very vehemently and abso.bingly Hence the often-noted 
paradox which such activities present to the prudential reason we 
cannot attam the prudentially rational end of maximum pleasure 
without exciting what aie now™ highly irational impulses 
Anothe: very ımportant obseivation suggests itself ın connection 
with these latter pleasures In the case previously discussed, although 
we could distinguish appetite fiom the desire of the pleasures con- 
sisting ın the satisfaction of appetite, there appeared no incom- 
patibility between the two The fact that the gourmand ıs domi- 
nated by the desire of the pleasures of eating in no way impedes 
thé development in him of the appetite which is a necessary con- 
dition of these, pleasures But when we tuin to the pleasures of the 
chase, we seem to peiceive this compatibility to a certain extent 
In all forns of pusut a certain enthusiasm 1s necessary to obtain 
full enjoyment A man who enters on it ın too epicurean a temper, 
thinking too much of the pleasure, does not catch the full spirit of 
-the chase , his eagerness never gets just the sharpness of edge which 
ımparts to the pleasure its highest zest and flavour Here comes mto 
view what we might call the fundamental paradox of hedonism, that 
the self-egaiding impulse, if too predominant, defeats 11s own end 
This effect 1s not visible, or at any 1ate 1s scarcely visible in the case 
of pwely sensual pleasuies, and also where there is a very keen, 
natwial susceptibility ın any dnection, the operation of the general 


* I do not enter into the history of these impulses In dealing with questions 
of which the decision depends, as Mr Mall says, on “ practised self-consciousness and 
self-observation, assisted by observation of others?” 1t seems to me important to put 
carefully aside the necessary hypothetical method of histouical psychology. 
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1t 18 no doubt most common ın. the case of these latter, the saciifice 
is generally demanded in the name of what ıs night, reasonable, 
vutuous. And here I would again appeal to Mr Mill limself as a 
witness on my side, referring in this case to his Exammation of 
Sir W..Hamulton’s Philosophy Readers may 1ecall the passage ım 
which he speaks of the supposed rehgious duty of woishipping as 
“good” a Deity to whom the term 1s not applicable in any intelligible 
sense, rather than do so, he says, “If such a Being can sentence me 
to hell for not so calling him, to hell Iwill go” The case 1s of course 
purely hypothetical, bemg mtended as a reductio ad absurdum of 
the belief ın an incognizable God But a hypothetical instance does 
just as well as aieal one to test a pimciple, and this supphes me 
with just the hypothesis most perfectly adapted to illustrate my 
view. Mr Mill avows, we may say, a hypothetical preference for 
bell* Now he can haidly maimtain that such preference would 
mvolve “ finding hell most pleasant,” even in idea; as 1b 1s under- 
stood im the very notion of hell, that ıt 1s more painful to be there 
than to be anywhereelse He therefore recognizes the conceivability 
~ of a practical impulse tending in the direction of maximum infelicity , 
and even asserts that such an impulse could and would determine his 
volition 

To sum up, in contravention of the doctrine that our conscious 
active impulses are always directed towards the production of agree- 
able sensations m ourselves, I would maintain that we find every- 
where ın consciousness extra-regarding impulse, duected towards 
something that ıs not pleaswe, that ın many cases this umpulse is so 
far incompatible with the self-regarding that the two do not easily 
coexist ın the same moment of consciousness , and that more occa- 
sionally (but by no means rarely) the two come mto irreconcileable 
conflict, and prompt to opposite courses of action And this incom- 
patibility (though ıt 1s important to notice ıt ın other instances) 1s no 
doubt specially prominent ın the case of the 1mpulse towards the end 
which competes in ethical controversy with pleasure—the love of 
virtue fo1 its own sake, or desire to do what 1s nght as such, which 
in the view of stoicism 1s essential to nght conduct 

Tt may be said that whatever be the case with our present adult 
consciousness, our original impulses were all directed towards pleasure, 
and that any impulses otherwise dnected are derived from these by 
“association of ideas’? -I do not think this can be proved, and the 
results of observation, as faı as we can carry ıt, seem to tend in the 
opposite way , as preponderant objectivity seems characteristic of the 
earlier stages of our consciousness, and the subjective attitude does 


é 


* Mr Mill, no doubt, draws a distinction between Desire and Will But I think 
he means to imply, ım the case supposed, a preference as well as a determination 
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not become habitual till later ın lıfe But supposmg the assertion 
were proved, ıt would have little beanng on the present question. 
The Hedonist says, “ I prove Pleasure to be mtimsically desirable by 
showing that all men actually do desue ıt” It 1s answered that all 
men do not now desire pleasure, but 1ather other things some in 
particular having impulses towards vutue, which may and do conflict 
with their desire fo. thew own pleasure It 1s no 1eply to this to say 
that all once desired pleasure, except on the assumption that our 
earher impulses have a prerogative ın validity over om later But 
no one appeals fiom the aitist’s sense of beauty to the child’s , nor aie 
the truths of the bighe: mathematics thought to be less ceitainly true, 
because they can be only apprehended by a highly developed intel- 
lect In fact, this disposition to attizbute some stiange umportance 
and special authority to what was first felt or thought belongs to an 
antiquated pomt of view In politics we have quite abandoned the 
idea that even if we could establish niefiagably the oniginal condition 
of the human family, ıt would at all help to determme jural obliga- 
tions in ow existing societies The corresponding opmion still lingeis 
ın psychology and ethics, but ıt may be expected not to linger very 
long, as the assumption that our earliest consciousness 1s most trust- 
worthy ıs not only baseless, but opposed to the current theories of 
the Evolution and Progress 
` H SIDEWICK. 
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Po general 1esult anved at ım my former ‘paper on “Science and 
Immortality,” may be summed up as follows — 

1 The desnes and opmions of men upon the subject of their ulti- 
mate destiny do not amount to such an absolute demonstiation of the 
tiuth of ummoitality as science demands, whereas the Resurrection 
of Jesus Chiist, assumed to be true, 1s an actual mstance of the fact 
requiring to be proved, 4e, that men can live after death 

2 Theieis enough evidence to satisfy a reasonable man of the truth 
of the history of the Resuriection, provided there was nothing muac- 
ulous in that history 

3 Minds that are alieady deeply conceined with the muacle of their 
own immoutality will find no difficulty ın accepting the nariative, 
even though ıt mcludes a muaculous element, whereas minds that are 
not so conceined will find no difficulty m rejecting 1t 

4 Hence ıt follows that the contioversy will ultimately tuin upon 
the question, whether the doctrine of immoitality can or cannot be 
recommended to the minds of men as necessary to, and necessitated 
by, human mouality ın its widest sense. If ıt can, then men will con- 
tinue to believe the Resurrection, the evidence of which 1s, apart fiom 
the munaculous, sufficient and reasonable, if ıt cannot, then they will 
cease to believe that which has no moial value for them 

It now becomes my duty to abandon the nettral pofition I have 
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hitherto endeavoured to maintain, and to assume that of an advocate 
for Christianity But it 1s necessary to observe that this does not 
imply erther that I should advocate Christianity as ıt now is, or find 
fault with science foi holding aloof from ıt. On the contrary, the best 
hope for religion hes m the fact of science continuing to utter a clear 
and outspoken protest agamst the errors that are bringing discredit 
upon her name, and sensibly, though gradually, weakening her ım- 
fluence for good Assuredly, ıf Chmstiantty 1s to pievail by being 
moually attractive to all that 1s best ın humanity, then there 1s 
nothing im the modern forms ıt has assumed to attract minds trained 
in the seveie love of truth, and ın the search for tacts whereon truth 
may repose Christian apologists are too apt to speak as though the 
ideal Christianity which they represent had any real hold upon the 
minds of the mass of men, and to forget that practically ıt means 
ultiamontanism and sectarianism, the infallibilty of the Pope 
balanced by the mfalhbility of the Bible. Its moral value in special 
departments of hfe ıs not denied, but ıt ıs contended that these 
gigantic sins against humanity and tiuth do at this present moment, 
on the whole, outweigh its claims in other respects This 1s not, how- 
ever, a very practical question, nor one into which I greatly care to 
enter , 1t-1s enough to pomt out that unless (what I fully expect) 
science reforms religion in the same way as did the revival of classical 
leaning, 1eligion will éease to be the custodian of man’s deepest 
thoughts upon morality and eternity. 

My busimess 1s simply to call attention to facts, which seem to 
show that a belief ın rmmortality 1s essential to the highest powers, 
as well as to the:most general needs of human nature This enquiry 
belongs to the science of 1ehgion, and 1s stiictly scientific in its 
method and results Let me once more state what the proofs thus 
obtained really amount to, It is quite possible to examine the facts 
of human nature and of history, and from them to discovei whether o1 
not they lead, and wil contimue to lead, to a desire for immortality , 
but such a desire amounts to no scientific pioof of the fact itself. 
That the desire for immortality is natural to man, and in accordance 
with his mstincts and cncumstances 1s what I believe, and am about 
to endeavour to show But then, why should I have to do ıt at 
all? Surely it might be thought that so obvious a duty would be 
discharged more than sufficiently mm all the sermons and writings pro- 
duced by a fertile and laborious theology Yet, so far as my own 
reading of modern religious books goes, I have met with no systematic 
attempt m this duection, indeed, with nothing but an occasional 
1emark occmiimg amidst a crowd of other and irrelevant topics 
Christian literature, taking its tone from Dr Newman, may be said, 
on the whole, to attempt to answer these questions by an evasion of 
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the laws of evidence This 1s, deed, a just and fittmg pumishment 
Tf men choose to return to scholastic subtleties and verbal definitions, 
if the minds and pens of Catholics and Evangelicals alike are occupied 
with questions about the methods and meaning of Regeneration, 
Justification, The Real Presence, Church Government, and Ritual 
Obseivance, then they must be content to leave the weightie: matters 
of humanity to those who stand outside of Christianity altogether, 
and who watch them with malicious amusement paying tithe of mmt 
and cummin, enlarging the borders of their garments, and compassing 
sea and land (not to say the law courts) that they may make one 
ploselyte—with what result let the tone and temper of the religious 
piess declare 

We are now to consider some plain facts of man’s nature as beaiing 
upon his wish for immoitality And fist, I avail myself of the old 
tiuth that men must seek their own happmess, only substituting 
for that much abused word one that Christianity has sanctioned and 
science will accept,—the joy of existence Of what elements ıs this 
composed? ‘What aie the things by which men live, and to which 
they have, as ıt were, a personal and malhenable nght? What, 
when we examine the wonders of om own being, can we claim of 
God, who has made us what we are, and therefore made us to wish for 
that which we find omselves meapable of not wishmg for? I have 
worded this last sentence so as to include both the Christian and 
scientific conception of God, but ın future I shall speak of the facts 
of life and nature undei the terms which ieligion has given them 
Now the answer to these questions may be summed up under these 
three words, power, ieputation, and rest, to which, though m a some- 
what different category, may be added love I do not put these for- 
wad as a scientific classification, though ıt 1s obvious that they may 
be taken to cover the joy of existence regarded as present, past, and 
future But I state them as simple facts of human nature which 
history and consciousness assuie us to be tiue, and I propose to take 
them ın order, and see what they teach us concerning man’s desies 
for immortahty 

I might, of course, trace the sense of power to man’s consciousness 
of bemg a fiee agent, that 1s, a creative and originating being, but as 
this would lead us straight to thorny metaphysical discussions, I 
prefer to 1est 1t upon the simplest fact of observation and experience 
Every human soul is different fiom every other, and the fuither we 
ascend in the scale of civilzation grows more widely different Lafe, 
when regaided from the stand-point of the doctrine of evolution, may 
be compaired to a cluster of mountais crowded together at thei base, 
but whose peaks shime fai apait im solitary splendour. Every man 
has a character of his own, a part of his own to play, duties which 
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none but he can discharge, persons dependent on him for ‘love and 
help. God Qt would be equally true 1f we said law or natwe) 
cannot consistently with Himself create two moral bemgs exactly 
alike, to each 1s given a special spark of the divine life, when we 
realize this then the whole astonishing conception of man’s essential 
divinity iushes into the mmd And therefore every true soul cannot 
but’ demand the powe1 to lve ont its life, and to fill its place in the 
universe of God, To leain more of that knowledge which 1s open to 
all, to perform better those duties which are common to all and yet 
special to each, to become moie useful ın our place and calling, this 
is power and zight and hfe But this consciousness of mdividuality 
and of progiess pleads foi a hfe to come, ut 1s the combination of the 
two that makes the desire inesistible. Men resent the idea of final 
death because they have learnt to feel that humanity progiesses by 
the progiess of individuals, and death interferes just when the moral 
being ıs developing towards perfection It 1s of couse tempting to 
adduce the case of those who die in the prime of strength and useful- 
ness as filling mankind with an mextinguishable desne for completion 
in a futuie state, but ın truth the argument ıs far stronger ıf we 
take, not the exceptional, but the typical case, that of men who depart 
mm the fulness of age On the one hand there 1s a sense of departed 
power, a consciousness of thwarted labour, a faintly sad smile as of 
those to whom work has become impossible, on the other there is a 
tende: sagacity that has ceased to stiive here and is preparing for 
work hereafter, a special and anxious care for those around as though 
they could never cease to be objects of love and care in a word, the 
decay of autumn, when the flower 1s fading and the seed withm 1s 
1ipening Such ıs the old age of men who have worked and hoped, 
and such ıs the life which if anyone has eve: possessed it, or rather 
been possessed by ıt, he will not hehtly part with it, or cease to wish 
that ıt may be continued ın a world to come. The onus probandi is 
as 1t were changed, and he insists on desmmg immortality unless ıt 
can be shown that death 1s final His desire may be destioyed by 
contradicto1y evidence, or rather ıt may be shown to iest upon no 
evidence at all, for to adduce evidence that we aie not immortal 1s a 
contradiction im terms, and 1equires immoitality to do ıt But 
assuredly ıt will welcome any fact which throws hght upon its own 
yearnings, and gives force and power to its own convictions , and thus 
ıt fastens upon such an event as the Resurrection, supported as ıt 1s 
by reasonable evidence, with a tenacity that will defy the assaults of 
persons otherwise minded and in other ways supported Nor can 
16 be blamed upon moral grounds for so doing, much less can it 
be shown to be contiaiy to scientific conceptions. Natural develop- 
ment 1s cairied on by means of minute physical vauations in each 
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successive generation, but when we ascend up to man the moual 
vatiations in descendants are so gieat and so complex that they do 
not foom, and cannot be classed under a new species, but become 
separate individuals, which, just because they are separate, lay claim 
to an eteinity, m which each may live out its hfe to the fullest, 
discharge its duties, and fulfil ıts destiny. 

Next let us observe how the desne for reputation and rest, perfectly 
natuial, legitimate, and praiseworthy, kindles within the soul a hope 
of immoitality The connection between the two 1s mdeed so obvious 
that ıt will be enough meiely to observe how tiue to the facts of 
human hfe the desire for reputation and foi 1est is, and then the 
result follows at once the same remark may mdeed be made as to 
any of the primary elements mm man’s moral nature which we shall 
adduce, foi all alike, the moment they are mentioned, seem to breathe 
the air and suggest the idea of immortality The desire for fame 15 
then the craving to be fairly judged and 1ecognized according to the 
way ım which we have used the “power” of which I have been 
speaking It is an univeisal instinct of mankind, fiom which no 
civilized man has ever been exempt, and exemption fiom which 
would be treated as utterly immoral No one who has tried to do 
his duty does not wish to be kindly remembered after death man 
has a 1ight to a just judgment, which ın turn is not a thmg to be 
escaped from as a false theology teaches, but to be welcomed as an 
inestimable privilege from the Cieato. For no one can ieally be 
content to be subject to the unaided judgment, the 1ough, partial 
haphazard decisions of men, even of those dearest to us The piaise 
of men, like their gratitude, oftener leaves us mourning One of the 
most certain 1esults of modein thought 1s that the so-called verdict of 
history 1s a mere pietence for hiding man’s capacity to decide upon 
the actual character of historical personages, and that history will 
moie and more occupy herself with the delineation of gieat move- 
ments and the part that each man played m them And what 1s 
tiue on a large scale 1s tue on a small one no man is ever known for 
what he really ıs A. poor consolation indeed for those who have 
endmed neglect, obloquy, and what is far worse than erher, the 
being compelled by the mequalities of the woild to a hfe far below 
their power and their deservings Real reputation 1s the reflection of 
the glory of God upon the lives of men, but when men feel that they 
are not really known for what they aie, nor condemned for then real 
faults, nor honoured for their 1eal merits, then with desperate despan 
they make their appeal to another life and claim to stand before the 
eternal judoment-seat as men who are wrestling with the sharpest 
agony of death On such a matter we may perhaps be willing to 
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listen to the authority of one of the chief of those who have needed 
eternity to repair the mistakes of time — 


“ Fame 1s no plant that grows on mortal soul, "u 
Nor in the glistenmg foul ' 
Set off to the world, nor m broad rumour hes , 
But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes 
And perfect witness of all-judging Jove , 
As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 
Of so much fame in Heaven expect thy meed ” 


Next comes rest, ‘which men, bemg what they are, must also 
demand ‘The analogy of nature, the needs of the body, the usages 
of life, the mstincts of then being, leave them no choice in the 
matter, so long at least as sleep, holidays, old age, amusements, and 
the like, remaim upon earth But it 1s important to observe what 
rest really means Physical science explains to us the allegorical 
assertion that God rested from His work, by showimg that He ceased 
fiom the tiavails and buthpangs of creative work, fiom the slow 
crushing power of ice and water, fiom the upheaval of surfaces, the 
submeiging of continents, the gradual curbing and 1estiaming the 
youthful powers of natwe till she became answerable to. man’s 
contiol, or at least afforded him a foothold in her midst So does 
moral science proclaim that man needs rest, not from work, but fiom 
the conditions under which work ıs carried on here, from the chaos, 
so to speak, of hfe He is placed here to perform onerous tasks 
under painful conditions, and he desires, as the real source of rest, 
that change to a higher form of existence which every modern dis- 
covery (evolution more than any other) tends to make familar to 
him, and which takes all selfishness out of rewards, because ın the 
hight of science it 1s seen to be a 1egulai, upward, orderly progress 
That religion has yet to learn from science what are the true primary 
elements of rest, 1ewaid, and judgment, may be true, but ıt affords 
no ground foi disbeheving in the great facts which religion teaches, 
though much for attempting to teach he: to teach them better 

The next great fact ın man’s existence which I shall adduce as 
proving the necessity of wishing fo. 1mmortality 1s the necessity 
under which he finds himself foi loving , and here ıt may be well to 
say a word or two upon the natme of love, for there is a kind of 
spuilous sentimental view of ıt which I take leave to denounce as 
bemg (among other things) utterly unscientific Love then 1s some- 
tames regarded as having its 100ts ın simple self-sacrifice for the good 
of others, and Chnstianity is appealed to as giving weight to this 
opinion by those who are willing to accept a few “elegant extracts ” 
fiom its moral teaching, while repudiating its historical tiuthfulness 
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Now the plain fact is that whatever a plausible humanitaiianism may 
say on the subject, the teaching of the Bible and of science agrees in 
repiesenting the essence of love to be 1ooted 1n the delight or benefit 
which the thing loved conveys to him who loves it. God, says the 
Buble, loved the world because He saw that ıt was “ good,” that 1s, a 
souice of delight to 1ts Creator. Men love their fellows, says science, 
ultimately and o1iginally from the same instimct that teaches animals 
(and for that matte: the vegetable world also) to love those in whom 
they find comfort, pleasure, and support Everywhere love ıs 
measured by and pre-supposes a self-conscious “I,” so that im its 
deepest and most natural utterance men are commanded to love then 
neighbours as themselves. And the whole effect of religion, as histo- 
rically developed in the Bible, 1s, while keepmg this natural self-love 
in mind, to 1aise men up to tiue, that 1s, to divine conceptions of what 
real pleasure, comfort, and support consist m, and to show how they 
are to be obtamed ‘The lfe of Christ answers both questions by 
declaring that goodness 1s the only thing 1eally worthy of love, and 
that this must be created in others by self-sacrifice on our part, so 
that we may enjoy then goodness. He 1evealed the perfect working 
of the law of self-sacrifice, namely, to give up everything for the 
cause of human goodness, that humanity might become delightful to 
God and to itself It avails very little to enter into bewildering dıs- 
cussions as to whether this idea of self-sacrifice is or 1s not as noble 
as the one which contemplates entire destruction and abnegation of 
self as a being conscious of the results of its own sacuifice, but ıb 1s 
surely of the greatest importance to discern which idea has its founda- 
tion m fact and law And if the theory of evolution be true, then what 
Butler called “ieasonable self-love” is found to be a natural mstinct, 
shared with the animals, from which man can no more emancipate 
himself than he can give himself a new parentage, though of comse 
this instinct requires to be made “reasonable” by the teachings of 
molality and religion throughout the piogiess of humanity There- 
fore whatever a transcendental philosophy may say (such philosophy 
having no foundation in the 1ealm of fact), men will continue to love 
that which 1s good to them, just because ıt ıs good to them, and 
religion will continue to teach them what goodness 1s, and how they 
aie to create 1t m others by their own self-sacrifice 
I beg my 1eadeis to observe the force of this argument. It is one 
of the many mstances m which the verdict of science 1s given in 
favou of 1eligion, and, it must be added, of common sense If Mr 
Daiwin’s account of the ongin of morality in the social affectadns be 
true, then by the law of man’s being love must have a conscious 
reference to self, and cannot be mere self abolition and annihilation 
Exactly this the Bible 1ecognizes as tiue of the love of the Creator, 
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and recounts in history as true of the love of the Redeemer, who will 
“take his friends to himself, that where he 1s they may be there also” 
And exactly this the daily experience of common life testifies to as 
being tiue of the love which binds human souls*together The 
desire for immortality hes imbedded ın the piimary instincts of our 
natme If to any human soul any other soul is dear or pleasant, ın 
one word, good, then that soul cannot choose but crave for a contanu- 
ance of such love afte: death A man may of course md himself of 
these desires, because he has an unbounded power of perverting his 
nature, 1esisting experience, and doing violence to facts But wherever 
the couise of human life ıs true to the law of nature as expounded by 
science and enforced by religion, there love will be an intimation of 
immortality And so in fact we find ıt to be, though details that 
would 1equire a volume must here be discussed ın a few sentences 

Take fo. mstance, as a type of the love of equals in age, that of 
mairied life Its essence is that ıt ıs progressive It deepens with 
the deepening forces of life, and grows with the growth of yeas All 
common labouis, trials, joys, and cares, form so many links imvisible 
but 1eal that are binding souls together The memory of the past 
and the anticipations of the future fuse two souls into one common 
life, one mozal being, and yet they are haunted by the dim sense of 
approaching change, that breathes in the words,— 

“ There’s something flows to us ın life, 
But more is taken quite away , 


Pray, Alice, pray, my darling wife, 
That we may die the seli-same day ” 


And so the thought of final separation becomes impossible That 
love should persh they resent as the worst of blasphemies The m- 
spied genius of St Paul, which shed hight upon every aspect of the 
spiritual world, exactly as Shakespeare upon the world of man, or 
Newton upon the world of nature, saw this when he called Chiist the 
“husband ” of the Church, that ıs of humanity Take again the love 
of parents for childien, as seen especially im the case of those who die 
young They will not endure to part for ever with the object of so 
much hope, labour, and care They know that there 1s no such thing 
as death, in the sense that anything perishes entnely, and that a 
dead body ıs but icsolved into other forms, and so passes into new 
life, Modern matealists wax eloquent on the eternity of force or 
matter, and I for one can sympathize with them But then I crave 
leave, again with St Paul, to cary this truth imto the analogous 
domain of moral life also A child may have a power hidden within 
its brain capable of moving the world and ıt dies before it utters a 
wod There must be use for this power also in a world in which 
there 1s no waste, so love declares and triumphs over death At 
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death physical power passes into new modes of existence, if so, then 
why should not moral power also—in both cases to ‘cairy out the 
dictates of what we see to be an universal law? To desne the 1m- 
moitality of a dead child does not indeed require any such analogy, 
men desire 1t because to do so 1s tiue to the instincts of nature and 
to the facts of their creation It was some such instinct as this that 
in spite of the national unconsciousness of immortality touched the 
heart of David with a vague sense of a life to come, and suggested 
words that meant so much more than he could grasp, “I shall go to 
him, but he will not come back to me” 

The same may be said of the love of childien for parents , mdeed, 
the parent is to the child the very 1dea and possessor of immortality, 
merely because ıt 18 the fountain of his hfe We might parallel 
David’s yearning for his child with Augustine’s love for his mother 
But enough has been said to mdicate, that left to themselves and to 
nature, men do and will desne immortality, that they may continue 
to love and be loved in tuin To stiengthen and purify this love in 
families, and then ın wider cucles of neighbourhood, country, Church, 
Chustianity, and humanity itself; ıs the office of religion It is 
here emphatically, that men ale asking fo. moiahty at her hands, 
and are bemg put off with theology and ceremonies If ieligion can 
succeed in making men moral in respect of such things as these, they 
will, 1f I may so speak, make themselves immortal People who love 
cannot bea to die, and people who do not love can have by the 
natme of the case, no wish to hve As Arthui says, 


“Thou hast not made my lıfe so sweet to me, 
That I the king should greatly care to live” 


If a man: came to me in anxiety as to Ins own mmmortality, and 
desuing arguments to convince his 1eason, I should be inclined to 
ask him upon what terms he was living with his wife, his childien, 
his parents, and his neighbouis And it 1s because 1eligion, occupied 
as it 1s 1n teaching men of one school to “save” their souls, and of 
anothe: to “make” them, has got no 1eal voice or power ın that 
which makes up so large a part of the normal life of ordinary men, that 
they are beginning to seek for instiuction aid mouality elsewhere 

I proceed next to consider the effects of another great fact ın 
human life upon man’s desues fo. immoitality , I mean the sense of 
sin, or in less theological words, the consciousness of evil And here 
once moire I will endeavour to adduce nothing more than the simplest 
truths of everyday experience The first consciousness of evil comes 
to men m the order of nature, when they iealize that they have done 
nieparable wiong to othe: people They have done mischief in the 
world, set a tiain of evil gomg which they have no power to stop, 
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corrupted otheis, done them harm, and added their contribution to 
the great heap of human e1201, folly, and c1uzme And in so doing 
they have offended against a law of goodness and beneficence, which 
may be expressed ın these terms that if all men were good then all 
men would be happy. Therefore, the first desire 1s to be brought 
into harmony with the law of goodness—in religious’ terms, to be re- 
conciled toGod But then this desue for pardon, which has assumed 
such dispiopoitionate, not to say monstrous, forms in modern theology, 
is soon followed by another, fo. mere pardon ıs nothing if the evil 
still continues, to save one’s soul, a very poor thing if souls that one 
has helped to run remain ın runs And so the next demand 1s for 
anothei state of things altogether, for a world in which theire shall be, 
if not perfection, at least progress towards perfection, so that the 
results of evil shall die and fall away, or be seen to have wrought out 
the purposes of God. Thus, fiom the simple consciousness of evil, 
men. spring upwards to the desire fo. 1mmonitality, for if there be no 
life after death with a tiansmuting harmonizing power belonging to 
it, then the evil they have done remains perpetual, running through- 
out all generations of men, not to be washed away by any amount of 
1epentance, oì counteracted by any good actions in other directions 

a thought which is simply unbearable, the agony of which 1s gene- 
rally the fist prelude to that hterature of immoitality which we call 
prayer. Or again, a man reaches the same desire for perfection in a 
lıfe to come, when he 1egards not so much the evil that he has done 
as the evil that ıs ın him He sees ın himself boundless capacities 
for good, as though he had all the makings of a perfect man in him, 
and yet he ıs constrained by an evil power over which he longs to 
gain a decisive victory Professor Huxley’s whimsical desire to be 
wound up lke a clock every mornmg, m order that his moral being 
may perform its functions with mechanical regulazity, has at least 
this about ıt, that ıt expresses fiom the scientific pomt of view a 
theory of moràl duty, which corresponds pretty closely to the religious 
hope of heavenly pexfection. And the same idea of perfection man, 
when he looks abroad, finds everywhere present, only bioken up im 
bits and scattered abroad among different men If something could 
be taken from one man o1 added to another, if the self-devotion of 
Howard could be jomed to the faculties of Julius Cesar, if things 
could be got out of disorder and confusion, then that idea might be 


realized,— 
“ ‘That type of perfect in his mind 


In Nature can he nowhere find, 
He sows himself on every wind ” 


Another fact of human expeiience completes the picture, and ıt 1s 
one that has exercised a profound influence upon the greatest souls 
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But observe—whereas Professor Huxley has just affirmed that the 
contract with the robber implies “voluntary submission ” on the part 
of the robbed, and that the kidnapped slave works “ by agreement” 
—he now uses the word “ voluntary ” again in saymg that in “ every 
social organization . . . each member of the society volun- 
tarily renounces his freedom an certain directions ın return for” cer- 
tain advantages of association. 

I entirely accept this last proposition, but that, even with the 
help of the phrase a fortrom, the two kinds of contract are in simi- 
lar sense “voluntary,” I deny Some exercise of will must accom- 
pany every conscious human action, but to put a contract, which 
creates an obligation for one side only, upon the same kind of 
footing with a contract which creates an obligation on both sides 
alike 1s an abuse of language The only social contract which can be 
made the basis of a scheme of social morality 1s one in which the 
parties are supposed equal m rights and m force, and equally free to 
enter into the contract, to continue ıt, to withdraw from ıt, or to 
form a new one, or any number of new ones. That there neve: was, 
will, or can be, any such contract we know,—it is obvious; but 
not only does that not imply any lack of mght to assume ıt as a 
basis, 1t ıs plain that we can no more have a scientific morality 
without assumptions of this order, than we can have geometry with- 
out asking the student “to let it be gianted that a circle may be 
drawn from any centre, and with any radius,” though this looked at 
practically is an absurd postulate There neve1 was, never will, 
never can be a possibility of drawing a circle from any centre and 
with any length of radius Yetit ıs by making assumptions as ımpos- 
sible as this that we guide ourselves m aiming at the most umpoltant 
practical results And we do m fact arrive at such 1esults ; 

But let no one think that by permitting “the State” to take 
charge of the “secular” education of the citizens he has got out 
of the wood, for ıt would be a premature xy When Sir Roundell 
Palmer proposed that professors m the universities should pledge 
themselves to teach nothing opposed to the Christian religion, it was 
obvious and conclusive to reply that no such pledge would be of the 
smallest value Why? Because ıt could not prevent the natural 
working of the primary assumptions of any given professor’s teach- 
ing The great majority of scientific men at the present time pursue 
a purely Positive method, and the primary assumptions of that 
method are fatal to all theological conceptions. It should not need 
much aigument to show that they are, at lowest, fatal to any theolo- 
gical conceptions such as those upon which Christianity as a system 
is necessarily engrafted Now a professor might preach an orthodox 
sermon every Sunday, subscribe Sir Roundell Palmer’s pledge ex 
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animo, and have Christian prayers before and after class, and yet if 
he taught science after the manner of Buchner he would be opposmg 
not only Christianity but Theism with the whole stress of his mind, 
and his pupils would, at the best, tun out sceptics John Sterling 
said that Shakspeare was indirectly a more useful opponent of Evan- 
gelicalism than all its direct enemies put together, and he was 
right. i 

The inference is a wide one, and is only too obviously applicable 
to the Education question Let us suppose, fo. a moment, Professor 
Huxley's “whole power of the State ” 1s enlisted in behalf of giving 
all the citizens’ children the best possible secular education they can 
have This will include science, and plenty of ıt The most acere- 
dited scientific experts will compile, 01 superintend, the books and 
the methods ‘Throughout the mass of these books and pe:meating 
the whole of the methods, there will run a duect or induect suppres- 
sion of any doctrine of final causes ,* and, we may be sure, a veiy 
duect repudiation of any such “axiom of causality” as that stated 
by Mı James Martineau im a former volume of this Review Those, 
if any, who imagine that these characteristic features cannot and 
would not of necessity be introduced mto the “secular” teaching of 
the young under State sanction—who think that an anti-theological 
ammus cannot be made effective ın the instruction given to children 
—are very much mistaken So fai concerns the distinctively religious 
classes of all creeds, from Romanism down to bare Theism But, 
besides all this, 1t is certain that the scientific secular teaching, watch 
1t whoever may, will be quick with duectly anti-Chiistian suggestion 
and inference Most of the scientific teaching all over the world 1s 
so See, then, the pass to which we come It 1s perfectly true that 
if you use in education the manuals of leading scientific experts you 
will meet the same conditions, whether you use these manuals 
voluntarily or undei compulsion But here, let us say ın the interest 
of the clear issue, lies all the difference We may be sure, to begin 
with, that Archbishop Manning (whose Lenten pastoral 1s well worth 
zeading) and his clergy would take cae, if they had their own way, 
that the children did not have access to Huxley où Tyndall in the 
lump But when we come to compulsion applied by “the State” 1t 
is another matter. It 1s bound to do 1ts best to get science taught 
from the “best” manuals Ten yeas hence, there may not be a 
single scientific expert m England who would not affirm that final 
causes are a block, an injury to science, and an illusion of human 
ignorance The doctime would find its way into the State teaching, 
and only by indulgence would a scientific manual, drawn up say by 


* It is nothing to the purpose that Bacon, though he called final causes barren 
‘virgins, piofessed himself a Christian. 
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Mr Mivart, for the Romanist schools, be tolerated. Vain 1s it to 
ieply, These are not questions brilantes They aie not, and they 
aie, and if they are decided m favour of State-supplied education 
on the secular basis, they stmply mtioduce the thm edge of the wedge 
and afte: the whips will come the scorpions, after the deeds ın the 
green tree the deeds in the diy And we should have, already, this 
state of thmgs —Paid for in part by the religious classes, compulsory 
secular teaching that is necessanly pervaded by a spnit which they 
regard as anti-r.eigious On the other side of the dilemma, we have 
found no way out, nor ıs there one here Thus, “the State” cannot 
teach rehgion without wionging somebody And “the State” cannot 
give compulsory seculaı teaching without wionging someone In 
neithe1 case, too, 1s the matter in issue one which admits of compro- 
mise If I had a child likely to come within the scope of the 
Hiducation Act, I would; for no bribe and for no penalty, allow him to 
attend either a “secular” or a “denominational” school, and I hope 
the old spuit is yet so far alive in this country that those conscien- 
tious people who are hable to be wronged by the Act, will, unde: the 
guidance of those who can explain ıt to them, steadfastly refuse, at 
all 1isks, to heed zts provisions If the Vaccination Act can be defied, 
so can this * 

Noi can the fiends of compulsory State Education be peimitted 
to 11de off on the assumption that compulsory State education ap- 
pears to be favourable to morality or general piogiess In Switzei- 
land many causes concur in the present state of facts as to culture 
and good conduct, and it 1s not yet pioven that Switzerland, to 
say nothing of her shoit-commgs, will not eventually prove the 
vely worst example that could be cited in favour of State education. 
From the condition of Germany nothing decisive can be imfeired 
America is, in my opinion, an alarmingly unfavourable example. 
And, apart fiom all ex post facto considerations, we say, 1f a thing 1s 
wrong in principle, there is an end We know by a surer iule than 
any induction as to alleged beneficial consequences, that “it 1s not 
nor ıt cannot come to good” But whether we aie right or wrong in 
taking this giound, what competent answer, considered as political 
only, has any “State” in the world, if a citizen says merely this .— 
“You take the boy out of the gutter, and teach him 1eading and 
writmg and what you call his duty But why should I thank you 
for your pains? Left to his gutter, he might just have iun a short 

* It seems to me, on the whole, expedient that children should at present be 
vaccinated , but 161s certainly not proven that the Act of Parhament has not hn- 
deed the scientific stamping out, by other methods, of small-pox At Chatham (I 
think) there 1s a man who regularly refuses to have his children vaccinated, and will 


not pay the fines. The Anti-Vaccination Society support his wife and family while 
he 1s in prison 
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career as a pickpocket or a bmglar—trained up in you school he 
grows up to be a Fisk or a Redpath, and for this result you make 
me pay part of the money that was due to the better training of my 
own child. Now, I object What are you to do? Leave ıt alone, 
and mind your own business” 

It does not however follow, because the “State” refused to educate 
a child, that ıt should leave ıt alone in the sense of omutting all 
activity of a kind which might bear upon its education. The 
Government does not prescribe the quantity of coals you put im 
your grate or how often you shall have your chimney swept; but it 
may apply a deterring motive by finmg you if you get your flue on 
fire. Ina similar way, if a child under a certain age did wrong, ıt 
might punish the parent as well as the child; and so supply motives 
to the parent for getting the child properly tamed. This, however, 
is only by the way So, also, 1s the reference which I now make to 
Dr Brewer, MP, who, at the commencement of the Education dis- 
cussions, proposed to make a certain standard of attamment the 
condition of certain social benefits The plan was—of course—:m- 
mediately denounced as doctrinaire, but for all that, a governmental 
examination at stated times, with penalties to the neglectful parent 
and disabilities to the neglected child, would come far nearer to an 
equitably workable plan than any scheme under which “the State ” 
provides or regulates the educational means and compels a citizen to 
use them, as so regulated or provided 

Taking State Education as an example, because it 1s a burning 
question, we have, then, arrived at this—that by no conceivable 
means can compulsory State Education be made ught ın itself, or 
just to the citizen The only hypothesis on which (as to the 
latter pomt) the rule volenti non fit myuria could apply is the 
impossible one, that every citizen, without exception, assented now 
and fo. all time to the State system, whatever ıt was The 
alternative, disguise ıt as you may, ıs the 1ule by force of the 
majority over the minority ın a matter ın which they have not agreed. 
to be so ruled, and here we come back to the question of a “ social 
compact ” 

It is absolutely mumpossible to conceive a human being — not 
“even an idiot o a selfish savage—so constituted as not to give 
forth spontaneously, upon any mfrmgement of his hberty or ease 
being attempted, this first axiom of social relation —No man has 
a right to mterfere with me m the pursuit of my own good, 
unless I prevent his pursuing bis own good ‘This is an axiom—it 
comes to the surface more certainly than the ring of the anvil when 
the hammer strikes1; <A, in his selfishness, may injure B, but not 
only will B. immediately exhibit a profound appreciation of the 
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axiom, but A, himself, in his turn, will exhibit his, 1f C comes up and 
injures hum. Nor 1s 1t possible, again, to conceive of any sane body 
of men entering into a social compact which omits this postulate, 
or, except fo. a temporary purpose and by consent, places 16 in 
abeyance Nor, except by consent, can any number of men acquire 
rights over any other number of men such as will justly permit 
them to violate the axiom. If they can, ıt is required to know by 
what plocess | 

First, we start with our aboriginal two men, A and B Into- 
duce a third, C, and what change have you made? None 
Intioduce D, and what change have you made? None. Go on 
binging im new individuals up to Z. and still you have intioduced 
no fresh element ımto the position, considered as one of Scientific 
Morahty, though you have now twenty-six persons mstead of one. 
Now, turn your twenty-six ito twenty-six. thousand, and ıt is 
obvious that you have still made no change, Nou, ıf the twenty-six 
thousand aie supposed to make some kind of compact among them- 
selves, and to take the name of “The State,” does ıt make any 
difference? They may agree to part with their freedom of action im 
certain paiticulais, and if the agreement be absolutely perfect, no 
political wiong is done; but no man can really pait with a primitive 
personal nght for himself; much less can he really rob another man 
of such a night by agreeing with a majority that the othe: man shall 
not be allowed to exercise that right It ıs absurd for the twenty-six 
thousand to constitute themselves into an imaginary whole, and 
calling that whole “ The State,” affim that they may slaughter at the 
pleasure of majority of their number such rights of the individual 
as may seem to such a majority injurious to their imagmary whole— 
J say imaginary, for no such whole is possible “The State” is a 
figment begotten ın pre-scientific times, when predatory egotisms 
weie the basis of morals, and the recognized existence of a seivile 
class permitted the mind to form to itself, unchecked, ideas of political 
unity and domination which are of necessity at wai with justice 
If this pagan and unscientific notion is once admitted, all the pagan 
consequences uresistibly follow Admit the baseless idea of a Social 
Whole with a welfaie of 1ts own, a “ good of mankind,” to pursue, and 
there 1s no crime which you may not legalize , no goodness that you 
do not at once imperil, no flower of human hope that you may not 
trample down , no avenue of divine access that you, may not be found 
conspiring to choke up, no kind of bestial tampermg, no organı- 
zation of muider, no conspiracy of abominable things,—that you 
may not, nay, that in course of time you will not, be found to have 
embraced in your guilty methods, There ıs no such thing as a 
political whole, entitled to dispense with the smallest 1ight of the 
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meanest worm that crawls its floor , no National Unity of so splendid’ 
a tradition that the smoke of one personal wiong may not quench it ; 
no mesh of social contract ever yet woven, or in the future weave- 
able, between the dome and the pit, that the fiee soul of man may 
not claim to rend in the name of Him who made 1t free, 

Nor, obviously, 1s there any final difference between “the State” 
thus considered, and any Dictator, who might happen to get power 
enough to carry out his own ideas of right and wiong, not only in a 
given community accidentally forming “a nation,” but all over the 
world Clearly, 1t 1s, m the last resort, a simple question of how 
much force you can impound in support of your own ideas of 11g¢ht 
and wiong Whether it 1s A, or all the twenty-six letters of the 
alphabet, or twenty-six thousand times A, or one man with as much 
physical force at his command as the twenty-six thousand, can make 
no difference to the question of principle At a recent Permissive- 
prohibitory Bill Meeting, Mr Hughes complaimed that he had had 
in Massachusetts to walk half a mile before he could get a glass of 
porter to dimk* Some other speaker observed that he hoped to 
make 1t as difficult to get a glass of porter m England Nowif I look 
at aman of this stamp cranloscopically, I piobably say, “ Ah, just what 
you would expect,—laige Self-Esteem, deficient Conscientiousness, 
Ideality and Causality nowhere” But the immediate question 1s 
this A man who cannot see that he ıs no more entitled to hinder 
my buying a glass of wie’ than I am to hinder his buying a pound 
of tea, would be only consistent if he set to work to get a seventy- 
thousand pounder at his back and then went on to erect a univeisal 
dictatorship No conceivable difference 1s made by any boundary line 
on the map , and we find, in fact, that the idea of “ the State ” tends 
to find its logique ın universal empire. I do not care to tuin back 
the page of history to find this I find ıt m Ametica, and in a 
modified form ın Germany, m France, and ın Russia I do not 
hesitate to affirm that the logique of the political Idea of the United 
States 1s universal dominion 

To hasten to a close It ıs confusmg the issue to suggest that the 
advance of civilization alters, or can ever alter, the original basis of 
human freedom, or change the fist condition of scientific morality 
That there must be more legislation as civilization mcreases is not so 
much a truth asa tiuism But of what kind? It 1s the question of 
quality, not of quantity, that we on this side are concerned with justnow 
The points to which “ specialized administration ” must addiess itself 
wall often be ın the same line with those to which paternal govern- 


* Adding, however, that 1f he had understood the word “ Samples,’ ın certain 
shop-windows, he need not have taken that trouble. 
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ment would naturally address itself, but, for all that, the two things 
are not in par mated. Take an instance or two. I hold thatifa 
man sells me beans for coffee he 1s as much guilty of an offence with 
which the law should deal as 1f he refused to pay his own promissory 
note Punish him, then, for the breach of contiact. The same if he 
sells me short weight. Punish him for the bieach of contract This 
1s no more pateinal government than ıs the flogging of a garotter 
But ıt would be paternal government to appomt Inspectors and 
Examineis of Food. we say ıt would defeat 1ts own end to appoint 
such imspectois, and we object to the ~piesent system of dealing with 
deficient weights and measures We have no patience with the cry, 
“ The poor man 1s 10bbed by the dishonest tradesman.” We answer, 
Then let the poo: man look to 1t, and take his own methods of con- 
victing the cheater. He cannot doit? Then that ıs no business of 
ours, Let him go and acquire the capacity, and as to his 
sufferings in the ‘meanwhile, we hand him over to the “altiuistic 
mstinets.” Take Lord Campbells Act, agam We could easily prove 
that this Act does more haim than good , and also, that if the law 
did ats duty ın cerlan othe: particulars, which as clearly fall within 
its province as the objects of that Act do not, the most important of 
those objects would be secured 

Take, agam, Mr Chailey’s absurd and unjust Bill for the Protection 
of Infant Life Here, indeed, I am glad to find that a member of the 
Government, Mı Wainterbotham, appears clearly to see that the Bull 
1s hkely to do no good , and also that certan ladies of the Left have 
determined to oppose ıt It was powerfully and unansweiably crti- 
cised in one of theu journals lately, and there is hope that it may 
never become law. Heie, again, we say, the worst pat of the mis- 
chiefs you aie seeking in this “ paternal” fashion to 1emedy (but 
which you will certainly increase by such a method), are of your own 
provoking You have, m these matters, done the things which you 
ought not to have done, and left undone the things you ought to 
have done, and this patchwoik ıs an additional mfamy We, on our 
side, are quite ready to turn on the screw of responsibility m these 
matters, up to almost any point you please, if you will apply ıt m the 
right place, but this is the wiong place altogethe: We say you 
have a peifect right to pumsh parents who neglect thew children 
You have a right (of high expediency to say the least) to compel 
every couple who become parents within your boundaries, and tacitly 
take advantage of your protection, to register: the birth, ım order 
that you may know who isiesponsible Whatevei blame naturally 
attaches to the act of a human pair who, ın the midst of a ciowded 
society, become parents without acknowledging the responsibility of 
the act, that blame let them bear But you have no right im the 
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would to create, by bad laws, smelling of the daik ages, an artificial 
legal stigma, and then prevent either man or woman from getting out 
of the way of 1t,1f possible Nor will you succeed in doing this by 
any such measure as Mr ,Chaaley’s Bull 

I postpone to another time and place fully half of what I had 
written, and not without hope of making the discussion much more 
satisfactory The chief pots which seemed to me to want clearing 
up I have endeavoured to indicate, and will only beg those who might 
perhaps be disposed to think that I, personally, am ignorant or un- 
mindful of practical difficulties, or that political and social action, 
founded on “ Astynomocratic” principles must necessarily disregard 
expediencies, and run mad,—to dismiss any such notion, These 
things are not so, common sense is not the exclusive property of the 
people who call confused and unconscientious views “broad” ones 

A word o1 two 1s all that can be spared for Miss Helen Taylor's 
powerful attack upon Professor Huxley’s paper coupled with some 
words of his at the London School Board It will be very instruc- 
tive to 1ead ıt ın connection with a leading article, intended as an 
answer, which appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette Some ieferences to 
Mr. Ruskin’s Fors Clavigera, want of space compels me toomit It 
is fiom no partiahty for my own words that with an eye to this “new 
attack on toleration,’ as Miss Helen Taylor calls it, I venture to 
quote certain passages which will at least prove that, in my opinion, 
the present state of thmgs was cleaily predictable years ago, and 
is the perfectly natural result of the mfluence of certain forces, 


political, literary, and social, often discussed by me — 
X 

“ We live in ticklish times The working-classes, having been long and 
unjustly excluded from (a certain form of) political power, ale now admitted 
to it, but ıt remains to be seen whether we shall not be punished for our 
previous injustice to them, by being taught, to our cost, that then advent 
to powe: will be far from an immediate gain to liberal ideas The writer of 
these lines firmly believes that that bitter lesson awaits us all The ques- 
tion of national education, settle 1t as we please, comes late in the day—we 
have a long journey to go before we reach results And m the meantime, 
we have already said what we think are the dominant tendencies of the 
hour Much depends upon the individual outlook, and opinions must differ , 
but what we thmk we see is before the 1eadex A most threatening ten- 
dency to mere crowd-worship, or waiting on the will of numbers A schwar- 
meer of humanity without faith in God An inclination to crush individual 
responsibility out of sight A tendency to promote a segregating despotism 
under the name, or by the path, of culture The mpor tation of the concert of 
scventific certainty nto a new and alren sphere . Weare at present on the 
way to an overwhelming tyranny from a pexfidiously tolerant public opinion 
Public opmuon is, in nearly every one of its departments, rotten with scep- 
ticism Ido not mean scepticism of ‘miracles’ or ‘mspnation,’ but scep- 
ticism of goodness, and God, and human natme,—a scepticism which 
snatches blindly at the first clue of Convenience for guidance, because 1t has 
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lost all trust m prmerples Now, this scepticism 1s tolerant enough about 
forms of faith, so long as the majority are not agreed about them. But ın the 
meanwhile ıt indemnifies itself by tyLannising over the outer machinery of 
life It does this upon the plea of the pubhe good, the greater amount of 
happmess, and so on , but its imspiration is fear It stands in terror of 
human nature , and, seeming no God—who shapes our ends, tough hew them 
as we will—it anticipates security m umformity alone. All ıt cares for 1s to 
get along comfortably , its piety, if ıt pretends to any, 1s a piety of good 
taste, and ıt 1s capable of just as much persecution as the worst bigotry 
that ever swore by a relic or a victim’s blood.” 


The other quotation will be more specific , ıt comes from articles 
written in June, 1868, and I have only now supplied half a dozen 
words at the opening — 


“One of the most alarming signs of the times 1s a mixture of arrogance 
and pmchbeck tenderness which appears, ın some inscrutable way, to affiliate 
itself to the continuity of force and the laws of heat It begins by praying 
to oneself and loving Humanity, and it will end, 1f it runs its natural course, 
in the most merciless and horrible tyranny the world ever saw It may 
run its natual course , but we object to its making the cucut in stolen 
terminology Theie is no copyright in great truths, but there 1s ın symbols 
and watchwords when fighting 1s to be done ” 


Again — 


“It may be doubted whether a Liberal Government will find its hands 
as fiee as sincere Liberals hope The Tory party have now had a long 
mnings for them, and no man 1s more skilful ın profitmg by experience than 
Mr Disiaeh The strong and rapidly growing reaction against lazssez-farre 
is all m his favour, there 1s so much resemblance between a paternal- 
Government Liberal and a rather hbeialized Tory that, on certam questions 
of the very order which are sure to be prominent, confused fighting—con- 
fused fiom a paty point of view—must mevitably follow It is but too 
cetam that the Liberal party are not awake to the giavity of the reaction 
in question, or of the facility with which they may be drifted or entrapped 
into positions ın which they will look almost as stiange as Tories passing a 
Reform Bill The average working-man 1s at bottom a Tory and Protec- 
tionist He has absolutely no Liberalism m him, except that which readily 
lends itself to the improvement of the condition of his own order, and he is 
quite capable to-moriow, 1f he had the power, of enacting sumptuary laws as 
contemptible as any that ever were fiamed The Comtists know this fast 
enough—it was to women and workmen that Comte openly said he looked 
for the first proselytes to his new despotism And ıt 1s fiom working men 
and women that the new dangers of Liberalism will ause, as fast as those 
classes get political power Let us deny far play to no human being, and 
let all fighting be on just terms, but let us know what we are about, and 
foresee our new perils if we can The precise peril which we now signalize 
is that we mme undoubtedly enteiing upon a time of reaction, m which 
Government interference in various shapes will be found forming part of 
programmes of progress called Liberal, and that the traditionally stupid 
party will be clever enough, for all its stupidity, to manipulate such pro- 
grammes for 1ts own ends” 


On the subject of toleration there is somethmg more to which I 
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crave attention About thirteen years ago a book was published by 
Parker of the Strand, entitled “On Liberty” It was written by a 
Mi. John Stuart Mill. An enlightened press went into 1aptures over 
it It was masterly, ıt was eloquent, it was subtle, ıt was profound, 
ıt was the most magnificent political apology ever seen since the 
days of Malton Very good Now, towards the end of this book—the 
pubheists, who went mto 1aptures over 1t, can of course remember the 
vely wo1ding of the passage—theie was a paragiaph in which this Mr. 
Mill denounced im the strongest terms the “langnage of down1ght 
persecution,” into which the Enghsh press habitually broke out when 
Momon polygamy was on the capet And he went on to stigma- 
tize, as an infamous and cowardly peisecution, any “ civilizade” against 
that institution Now, I have only two remarks to make, and I make 
them with an eye on what Mr Helps has said as to the safeness of 
holding exceptional opmion in this countiy Fust, then, durmg the 
recent anti-Moimon procedure in America, I asked a fiend, who read 
more newspapers than I did, if he had seen in one single journal in 
this free countiy the famtest reminiscence of Mr MPs language,— 
which, by-the-by, went on to say that if crvihzation could not get 
the better of this polygamy without force, ıt was high time civiliza- 
tion received an infusion of fiesh blood from energetic barbarians, 
such as were likely to practise the “peculiar institution” My 
friend, who is a humourist, wrote in reply “Do you think any news- 
paper would dare to fly ın the face of Providence by quoting those 
sentiments of Mill’s?” Secondly, I undertake to say that so safe is 
1t to hold exceptional opmion in this country, that 1f Mi Mull had 
dared to utter at a public meeting that particular protest of his, 
neither his years, nor his achievements, noi his disinteiested career, 
nor his special detestation of the “peculiar institution,” would have 
saved him from bemg mobbed, to the dangei of his limbs o1 his hfe , 
and that in six days ıt would have been generally believed in England 
that he had been ın the habit of retimng to Avignon every year 
expressly for immoial purposes For myself, I shall not condescend 
to say that my detestation of the “peculiar institution” 1s as peat as 
any man’s can be But I will say this, that though Bngham Young 
ought long ago to have been hanged ten times over, ıt was not for 
having forty wives, if the forty wives were free agents, but for offences 
of a.very different complexion And if the Government had in this 
case previously interfered mn the nght place, ıt would have never had 
occasion to interfere in the wrong one 


I will conclude with two suggestions of a practical bearmg,—the 
humourist will please to observe that I do not venture to call them 
piactical suggestions, 
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I There is, or was lately, existung somewhere a society bearing some 
such name as “The Public Rights Defence Association.” My impres- 
sion, perhaps a wrong one, 1s, that ıt has some sort of connection with 
the liquor tuade Whether ıt has or not, an Association for the defence 
of pubhe rights and for the education of public opmion on certain 
questions would be a very proper and useful one. If ıt were consti- 
tuted of intelligent men and women, perhaps Mi Herbert Spencer 
would consent to allow his name to be used as that of Honorary 
President , but I speak entuely in the dark, and have myself no gift 
fo. forming associations 

II Our “repiesentatrve institutions” will, before long, be over- 
hauled and 1evised ın various ways. Whatever else may be in the 
air, something analogous to the followmg should be made consti- 
‘ tutional,—-namely, that if a certain number of the “represented” 
in a certain number of the constituencies concur in demanding it, the 
passage of any Bill'though the House of Commons may be sus- 
pended,-—in fact, that ın case of need, the legislative powers of that 
House may be suspended,—until an understandmg be come to 
between the mteivening constituents and the members, or until the 
latte: are, ıt may be, withdiawn fiom then seats by public vote 
This 1s, of couse, very roughly put, and there 1s no space here to 
discuss the possible bearings of such a plan m diminishing the gross 
evils of o1dimary dissolutions and of party government But the 
necessity for some check of the kind upon “the never-endmg audacity 


of elected persons ” grows every hour more plain 
Henry HOLBEACH 
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r anyone interested ın observing contemporary opmion were asked 
what was the prevailing moral system ın England at the present 
day, he would piobably answer Utilitatianism. And if anyone 
interested ın promoting practical morality had to state the most 
radical and morally important of the differences among human dıs- 
positions, he would probably take occasion to contrast the selfish and 
sympathetic man It ıs, therefore, somewhat singular that the 
former answer should be ambiguous piecisely ın respect of the con- 
trast poimted in the latter that a“ Utuitaian,” In common usage, 
should nearly as often mean one who acts from self-interest as one 
who aims at the general good, and that in the writings of professed 
assailants, as well as professed defenders of Utilitarianism, the Ego- 
istic and Altruistic principles should frequently appear inextiicably 
blended, or at least undissolubly connected 
At the same time it 1s not difficult to find reasons for this close 
union between principles and systems from one pomt of view so 
antagomstic In the fust place, both are equally opposed to the “mtur- 
tional,” or “common-sense” motality and the alliances of doctrines 
as of nations are as often due to common enmity as to natural affinity. 
But, further, the systems of Epicurus and Bentham aie essentially 
sumuar in being both dependent systems , that 1s, in prescribing actions 
as means to an end distinct from, and lying outside the actions, and 
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thus both consist of rules which aie not absolute but relative, and 
only valid if they conduce to the end Agam, the ultimate end, or 
entity regaided as intrinsically good and desirable, 1s mm both systems 
the same in quality, ze, pleasure, o1, more strictly, the maximum of 
pleasure attamable, pains being subtracted Besides, ıt is of course 
to a great extent true that the conduct recommended by Egoistic 
Hedonism comeides with that inculcated by Unrversalistic Hedonism 
(as for comparison’s sake we may term Bentham’s Utilitarianism) 
Though ıt 1s only m an ideal polity that “self-interest well understood” 
leads to the perfect discharge of all social duties, still, in a tolerably 
well-ordered community it prompts to the fulfilment of most of them, 
unless under very exceptional circumstances, And, on the other 
hand, a sincere Benthamite may fauly hold that his own happmess 
is that portion-of the univeisal good which it ıs most in his power to 
promote, and which therefore 1s most especially entrusted to his charge. 
And the practical blending of the two systems 1s sure to go beyond 
their theoretical comcidence It ıs much easier for a man to move m 
a sort of diagonal between egoistic and universalistic hedonism, than 
to be piactically a consistent adherent of either Few men are so 
completely selfish, whatever their theory of morals may be, as not oc- 
casionally to seek the general good of some smaller or larger com- 
munity from natural sympathetic impulse unsupported by Epicurean 
calculation And probably still fewer are so resolutely unselfish as 
never to find all men’s good in their own with rather too ready 
conviction 

In spite of all this, the distinction between one’s own happiness 
and that of people in general 1s so natural and obvious, and so con- 
tinually forced upon our attention by the cneumstances of lfe, that 
some other reason is 1equued to explain the persistent confusion 
between the systems that respectively adopt either end as furnishing 
the ught and reasonable standard for each individual’s conduct. 
And such a reason 1s found in the theory of human action pro- 
pounded by Bentham, and, generally speaking, maintained by his 
disciples Though ethically Epicureanism and Benthamism may be 
viewed as standing in polar opposition, psychologically Bentham 1s 
in fundamental agieement with Hpicureans He holds that a man 
ought to aim at the maximum felicity of men in general; but he 
holds, also, that he always does aim at what appears to him his own 
maximum fehcity—that he cannot help domg this—that this 1s the 
way his volition mevitably acts Bentham takes every opportunity 
of putting these two propositions with characteristic sharpness and 
clearness “The greatest happiness of all those whose interest 1s in 
question is the only mght and proper and universally desirable end of 
human action in every situation.” But “in the general tenor of life, 
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in every human breast, self-regard 1s predominant,” or, more ex- 
plicitly, “on the oceasion of every act he exercises, every human 
being ıs led to pursue that line of conduct which, accoiding to his 
view of the case, taken by him at the moment, will be in the highest 
degree contributory to his own greatest happiness, whatsoever be 
the effect of ıt in 1elation to the happiness of othe: similar beings, 
any or all of them taken together ”” He goes on to refer those who 
doubt to the “existence of the human species as being itself a 
proof, and a conclusive one.” 

Hence if self-interest be not the “right and proper end of action,” * 
it 1s at any rate not wiong or impiopei, because it is mevitable. 
Tf Bentham 1s asked, “ Why then do you imveigh (as you ceitamly 
do with much bitterness and emphasis) against lawyers and states- 
men who seek their own interest when it unfoitunately happens to 
diveige from the public interest?” his answer 1s ready and clear “I 
do so with a view of 1emoving the divergence , by my own disappro- 
bation and the disapprobation of all I can persuade to sympathize 
with me, I would supply the force that is wanting to turn the wills 
of these public servants ın the duection of public duty” If he 1s 
asked agai, “ But when you concern yourself about the public good, 
and call it the right and proper end of action, do not you 1ecognize 
a principle of duty, obedience to which you prefer to your own plea- 
sure?” he answers unhesitatingly, “ No I concern myself about the 
public good, because in me selfishness has taken the form of public 
spirit, and when I call it the proper end, I mean that I wish all 
other men to take ıt fo. such, with a view to its attamment, with 
which the attamment of my own greatest happiness 1s bound up” 

Theie is, therefore, in Bentham’s mind no confusion and no logical 
connection between his psychological generalization and his ethical 
assumption . But it has been so common among moralists of all 
schools .to identify the natural and the ideal, and to argue from what 
men universally or normally do to what they ought to do, that it, 1s 
not surprising that a utilitarian of Bentham’s school should be 
thought to approve of the egoism which he accepts as inevitable, 
and ın some way to base upon ıt his universalistic hedonism And 
we find that the latest expositor of utilitaianism, Mr Mull, does 
try to establish a logical connection between the psychological and 
ethical piimeiples, which he holds ın common with Bentham, and to 
convince his ieaders that because each man natuially seeks his own 
happiness, therefore he ought to seek the happiness of other people. 


+ As far as I am aware, this term 1s never applied to ıt mm works written by 
Bentham himself In the Deontology, and elsewhere where the composition 18 due 
to Dumont, we find a loose and vague synoretion of Egoustic and Untversalistic 
Hedonism, which 1t 1s unpossible to attribute to so exact and coherent a thinker. 
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Now, 1t ıs my object to piove that this psychological generalization 
. is ın no mportant sense tiue In so doing I do not wish to attack the 
utilitarianism of Bentham and Mi Mull, with which I m the main 
agiee, but to disentangle ıt fiom the egoistic hedonism with which 
their theory of human action contmually causes ıt to be confounded 

It will be as well to quote the words in which Mi Mill states the 
theory “It will haidly,” he expects, “be disputed that desning a 
thing and finding ıt pleasant, aversion to ıt and thinkmg of ıt as 
painful, are phenomena entirely mseparable, or 1athe1 two paits of 
the same phenomenon ” or, still more precisely, “we desire a thing 
an proportion as the idea of 1t 1s pleasant.” It 1s umpoitant to notice 
the italicized words For ıt must be admitted that if we leave them 
out, the experience of mankind would promdé facie confirm Mr Mill's 
assertion Most men would say that whatever they desued was always 
something which was pleasant ın prospect I shall presently argue 
that even this on closer examination seems to be an inexact account 
of consciousness But few would assert that what they most desired 
was always that which they thought would give them most pleasuie 
It would be generally allowed that men not only desire, but are actually 
ympelled to do what (even in the moment of yielding to the impulse) 
they know will cause them more pain than pleasure on the whole. 
“Video melhora proboque, deteriora sequor ” 18 as applicable to the 
Epicurean as to anyone else If any evidence ıs needed of this, I 
cannot do bette: than quote Mı Mill himself~ “Men often, fiom 
infumity of character, make their election for the nearer good, 
though they know ıt to be the less valuable, and this no less when 
the choice 1s between two bodily pleasures . They puisue 
sensual indulgences to the injury of health, though perfectly aware 
that health ıs the greater good”? I confess that I cannot reconcile 
this sentence with the one previously quoted fiom the same author 
If we always desne more stiongly what is im idea most pleasant, 
how can we choose what we know to be the less valuable pleasure ? 

It may be thought, however, that this 1s an exceptional case, 
offering an interesting psychological puzzle , but that it still remains 
tiue that the ordinary, normal phenomenon in the action of men is 
that each mdividual seeks his own greatest apparent pleasure, and 
that, in order to prove that the greatest pleasure is intimsically 
desirable, we only 1equue the proposition that the greatest pleasure 
is ordinarily desued, not that 1t 1s always so 

Before we examine this more qualified assertion, 1t will be as well 
to define our terms as clearly as possible In the passage which I 
first quoted, Mr Mill goes on to say that “desiring a thing, and find- 
ing 1t pleasant, are, ın strictness of language, two modes of naming 

* e Utilitarianism,” ©, 2, p. 14 (of 8rd edition) 
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the same psychological fact” If this be the case, it is hard to see 
how the assertion we are discussing requires to be determined by 
“practised self-consciousness and self-observation ;” as the denial of 
it would uivolve a contradiction in terms ‘The truth is that there 
1s an ambiguity m the word pleasure, which has always tended seri- 
ously to confuse the discussion of this question.* By pleasure we 
commonly mean an agreeable sensation not necessarily connected 
with desire or volition, as ıt may arise from external causes without 
having been foreseen or desired at all. But when we speak of a man 
doing something at his own “pleasure,” or as he “pleases,” we 
signify the meie fact of choice or preference, the mere determina- 
tion of the will im a certain direction. Now, if by “pleasant” we 
mean that which influences choice, exercises a certain attractive force 
on the will, ıt ıs not a psychological truth, but a tautological asser- 
tion, to say that we desire a thing m proportion as it appears “ plea- 
sant” Butif we take “pleasure” to mean “agreeable sensation,” 
it then becomes a really debateable question whether our active ım- 
pulses are always consciously directed towards the attamment of 
agreeable (or the avoidance of disagreeable) sensations as their end 
And this is what we must understand Mr. Mill to consider “so 
obvious, that ıt will hardly be disputed” 

It 1s rather curious to find that the best-known of English 
moralists regards the exact opposite of what Mr Mill thinks so ob- 
vious, as being not merely a universal fact of our conscious experience, 
but even a necessary truth. Butler distinguishes, as 1s well known, 
“ self-love,” or the impulse towards our own pleasure from “ particular 
movements towards particular external objects—honour, power, the 
haim or good of another,” the actions proceeding from which are 
“no otherwise interested than as every action of every creature 
must from the nature of the case be, for no one can act but from 
a desire, or choice, or preference of his own” Such particular 
passions or appetites are, he goes on to say, “necessaruly pre- 
supposed by the very idea of an interested pursuit, since the very 
idea of mterest or happiness consists in this, that an appetite or 
affection enjoys its object” We could not pursue pleasure at all, 
unless we had desires fo. something else than pleasure, for pleasure 
consists in the satisfaction of just these extra-regaiading impulses 

Butler has clearly over-stated his case; for many pleasures (as 
was just remarked) occur to us without any relation to previous 


* The confusion occurs in the most smgular form ın Hobbes, who actually identifies 
Pleasure and Appetite, “ this motion ın which consisteth pleasure, 1s a solicitation to 
draw near to the thing that pleaseth ” 

+ The same argument 1s put ın a more guarded, and, I think, unexceptionable form 
by Hutcheson, 
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Man gifted with an instinctive desire for justice, finds that there is 
no such thing m this present world, except what his own feeble 
endeavours may achieve The contiast between the elaborate care 
with which society ın the effort of self-preservation seeks to mete 
out justice, and the mdifferxence with which nature, or law, or chance, 
or fate, (by whatever name we call ıt) mocks the vam attempt, 1s 
suggestive indeed, and has ever been felt as one of the greatest of the 
mysteries of lıfe The effects for mstance of the destruction of Lisbon 
upon two such men as Goethe and Voltaire are a case in pomt That 
men do not suffer because they specially deserve 1t, we know fiom 
the lps of Christ himself, and if there be another lıfe we can ac- 
quiesce, although even so with difficulty, m that which it 1s hard to 
undeistand Once more, however, I must say, that to my mind the 
doctaine of evolution, cared forward by analogy mto the realms of 
spiritual hfe, suggests the explanation which late: monalists and 
theologians will have to elaborate A perpetual reaching forward 
into higher modes of life by means of catastiophe, death, sorrow, and 
suffering fills men’s souls with submission to the workings of a higher 
Will, while the hope of personal paiticipation ın the highei lfe, 
satisfies their cravings for justice to themselves and others. Thus, 
then, it comes to pass that those whose sense of sin compels them to 
“long for pardon, perfection, and justice, will also continue to long for 
immortality, and will welcome the evidence which purports to 
establish ıt as a fact And although the remark does not belong 
logically to the precise proposition I am endeavourmg to make out, 
yet ıt would be doing injustice to the tremendous power which the 
argument has upon the human soul, if I did not observe in passing 
that the proof of the bare fact of 1mmmontality, derved fiom the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ, ıs bound up with a life, a character, and 
a teaching, that claim to meet, and, as Christian people think, suc- 
ceed in meeting, every natural requnement of man for power, rest, 
and reputation, for love and reunion, fo. paidon, perfection, and 
justice i 

Anothe: class of arguments is derived fiom a totally different 
source fiom those we have been conside1ing, and possesses even more 
value from the strictly scientific point of view It may no doubt, to 
a certain extent, be contended that these facts of human nature and 
experience, may be modified and altered to ån extent almost incon- 
ceivable at present, and I readily admit that 1f a moiality more surt- 
able to man’s wants, and more true to his nature can be devised, he 
will cease to believe in his own immoitality But then, I also affirm 
that no trace of such morality has yet been propounded in theory, 
much less been wrought out m practice , and what ıs more to the 
pomt still, I maintain that, so far, scientific discovery goes to show 
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that the facts which lead to a belief ın immortality are rooted ım the 
constitution of man The next class of argument, however, has to do 
with the external world, with our material surroundings, ın a word, with 
the home m which we find ourselves placed Now, from the impres- 
sions thence aiising, there 1s no escape, as there need be no mistake 
about thew meanmg Man’s home is prepared and provided for him, 
and just as differences in scenery or climate work meradicable dis- 
tinctions upon the minds and bodies of those who are subject to them, 
so is humanity at laige subject to ampressions from nature and from 
exteinal conditions, which are simply unavoidable The world 1s not 
ouis to make or unmake, 1t forces itself ın upon us through eye, ear, 
and brain, and ıs m tiuth a real Revelation, a woid from that power 
which 1s not man, and ıs therefore God. Now, endeavouiing once 
more to gasp an immense subject within a few convenient divisions, 
what are the things that man both in fact and by 1ght, asks of the 
wold ın which he lives? I answer, to know it, to use 1t, and to 
enjoy it, because these correspond to man as a scientific, an mdus- 
trial, and an artistic being «Nor, shall I be prevented from asserting 
that*the same conceptions floated through the mind of the writer of 
the book of Genesis, in the allegory which represents the first man 
as giving names to the beasts, tending the garden, and living in an 
eaithly paiadise. 

First, then, man desires to know the earth on which he lives, and 
which seems to be ever inviting him to know her better Natme 
lies open, asit were, to the embiace of the human mind, not tendermg 
any infoimation about herself, but yielding 1t to the pursuer after 
that tuth which 1s natme’s word fo. love But itis when men con. 
trast the possibility of unbounded knowledge with the reality of their 
actual information that the desne for another hfe ıs generated, and 
this in more ways than one Many, for instance, aie absolutely, not 
to say shamefully, ignorant of common scientific truths, because 
natuie (even when bountiful to them m othe respects) has denied 
them the time, or the faculties, 01 the education, or the inchnation 
for the puisuit of scientific knowledge Speaking for myself, I may 
confess that the desne to be put to school, and, 1f necessary, to a sharp 
school too, to learn something more about the creation of God, stirs 
within me a longing for mmortality hardly inferior to the desire for 
pardon o1 1est Those, agam, whose lives are devoted to scientific 
studies can hardly 1efiain, if they give utterance to their true convic- 
tions, fiom hoping that they may share ın the “ eternal ” knowledge, 
noi will they welcome as a higher morality the teaching. that they 
ought to be content to beheve that men will lemn afte: they are 
dead, and that ıt 1s selfish and unnatural to seek for a participation 
in the harvest of that knowledge, of which in patience and faith they 
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sowed the seeds But there ıs yet another and a stronger aigument 
still to be stated, and 161s this nature proclaims distinctly that there 
are seciets quite beyond the range of human faculties to discover 

The origin of life, the mystery of thought, the essential meaning ot 
“law,” are instances that will at once occur to every one “In ulti- 
mate analysis,” says Professor Huxley, “ everything is incomprehen- 
sible, and the whole object of science is simply to 1educe the 
fundamental incomprehensibilities to the smallest posable number ” 
But however we may reduce them, the desne to know the iesidue 
will still remain as an intimation of immortality, just as the confes- 
sion of the existence of the mcomprehensible affords a basis for 
teligious faith The incomprehensible—that 1s God to know ıt— 
that is life eternal Hlsewheie he says that “he does not know, and 
never hopes to know,” the connection between the mental process of 
thought and the physical process of the bram These words seem to 
me at once entirely scientific and entnely unscientific They ae the 
fo1me1, because they are evidently meant to take a candid and accurate 
estimate of the facts of the case, they are the latter, because any 
confession of hopeless igno1ance upon problems that are presented to 
human intelligence, and come withm expellence, 1s an absolute con- 
tradiction to the spirit of science If we read them with the addition 
of a simple religious phrase as follows, “ I never hope to know IN THIS 
LIFE,” then they still remain tiue to the facts of the case, while 
leaving scope to that spirit of mquny from which all hfe departs the 
moment limits are set to its aspnations No man has any business 
to confess hopeless ignoiance of anything whatever In this saying, 
therefore, I think I detect science melting into religion, and’ beating 
unconscious witness to man’s desue for an immortality in which he 
shall no longer “know m part, but know even as he is known” 
Futhe:more, the confession of ignorance hes at the root of the poetiy 
of nature, and accounts for 1ts Pantheistic or Polytheistic tendencies 

Poetry takes up the tale exactly where science lays ıt down When 
once we have discerned the existence of the Incomprehensible, then 
a voice 1s heard in the bieathing of wmds, the mwmuring of waters, 
m all the teemmmg prodigality of life, ın all the tremendous powers of 
destruction, the words of which, when inteipreted by a 1eligious 
mind, seem to 1ecal a promise once given by the Master of natwe 
and humanity Himself, “ What I do, thou knowest not now, but thou 
shalt know heieaftei ” 

Man’s 1ight to use the world is but another expression for that 
instinct of ervilization which found its fast utterance in the words 
of the ancient writer, in which God is bidding men go forth and 
replenish the earth, and subdue ıt The keynote thus stiuck 
of the tiue harmony between God, man, and the world, was never 
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wholly lost in the Jewish mind, and presents another bond of union 
between ıt and modern thought The same spirit ıs breathed m 
many of the Psalms, notably m the noble and exalted language of 
the eighth, “Thou hast put all things mn subjection under his feet” — 
language which, when contrasted with the actual facts of the case, 
suggested to the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews the hope of a 
future mmmortality to be realized in Christ, “ crowned with glory and 
honour.” Every word of this seems to me to be a prophecy in the 
true sense of the word (that 1s, a presentiment of an mspned mmd,) 
of the modern spurt of mdustiialism and civilization. But when men 
possessed by this idea begin to reflect that under any circumstances 
many generations must pass before there ıs an approach to the 
fulfilment of then hopes, and that there ıs much reason for thmking 
that ultimately the world will be exhausted im man’s service, its 
treasures used up, and itself relapsed unto chaos, then it seems 
impossible for them not to desire a further life, in which this contra- 
diction, having fulfilled ıts work in the geat process of evolution, 
shall have disappeared, 

Lastly, ın respect of the enjoyment of nature, I must really refer 
my readers to its legitimate exponents, poets and painters. The argu- 
ment of Wordswoith’s famous ode 1s capable of being expressed in 
logical forms, but assuiedly would gain no weight from being thus 
treated A solid fact, which would be none the more impressive 
from being dragged forth, lurks undei Shelley’s lines of one who does 


“ Not heed nor see, what things they be, 
But from these create he can, 
Forms more eal than living man, 
Nuislngs of ummortality ” 


But if I might make the attempt in humble prose, I would say 
that men, who view nature with the: poet’s mind or through the 
medium of his descriptions, do in sober fact get themselves involved, 
as it weie, ın the consciousness of God and of Immortalhty The 
down-flutter of an autumn leaf, the patient field resting 1ts winter's 
rest, the curve of a stieam, the fai-off' echo of a solitary wave, a 
lonely tree,—these, and a thousand other such things, cause the 
human soul to bow down before the altar of God, and swell with the 
thought of ages past and to come ‘The mystery of love, of labour, 
of purity, of judgment, and of power shines around, and the thought 
of God dufts into the mind through a thousand channels And yet 
men cannot enjoy nature enough or understand her aright, she 1s 
seen to be domg something foi them which must be finished before 
it can be ethe: enjoyed or understood ın all its perfection A poem 
of Mr. Biownmg’s, “Two in the Campagna,” illustrates this idea, and 
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its closing words bring out the inevitable contrast between what man 
has and what he wants— 
“ Only I discern 


Infimte passion, and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn ” 


So far, then, science, civilization, and poetry add therr contibution 
to man’s desire for mmortahty. But ıt must be remembered that 
man does not merely live ın a world which by its nature and laws 
suggests the possibility of another life to come, but’ rather amidst an 
univeise of worlds which suggests the veiy place and mode of futme 
existence, and makes ıt impossible for him to confine his asphations 
to this “dull spot which men call earth” Mr Morley, I think, some- 
where denounces Napoleon’s appeal to the stais—“ Very tiue, gen- 
tlemen, but who made all these ?”——as the most mconclusive reply eve1 
made since the days when Berkeley was refuted with a grm If by 
this 1s meant that the existence of other worlds can afford no demon- 
stration for the existence of a Cieato1 which 1s not alieady afforded 
by the woild ın which we hve, and further, that such demonstration 
does not amount to evidence that science can deal with, then I agree 
with him, though the needless violence of the language employed 
does but engender confusion ın a discussion in which everything 
depends upon the parties ın 1t clearly understanding what each other 
means to assert And what is meant by arguments of this nature 
(however ihetorically they seem to assert more) 1s, that so long as 
the stas exist, no merely negative argument will avail to hmder men 
from wishing to believe in a personal Cieator and an eternal lfe. It 
is stiiking, moreover, to observe how all progress in knowledge 
foitifies and gives assurance to this desire. Science puts forth a 
faltexing hand towaids the mystery of what may be man’s future 
home, just as faith sends an anxious hope heavenward. We now 
know something and hope to discover more ‘about the stars, not 
merely that they obey the same laws of motion, but that their com- 
position, so far as ıt is yet investigated, resembles that of the earth, 
and thus a moe keen and vivid mterest n them ıs excited which 
will assuredly modify the scientific mmd by creating a link between 
this world and others, or, in religious words, between the finite and 
the unknown infinite, between earth and heaven The same idea is 
also forced upon us hy the limited use and enjoyment which we have 
of the starry universe, which, though far away fiom us, and as ıt 
were unconscious of us, does nevertheless come within the scope of 
our mental and moral beimg, and suggests to us an niepressible hope 
fo. a share ın the larger life which 1t seems at once to predict and to 
contain. In plam words, no man can see a thing of beauty, majesty, 
and giandeur, without desiring a futher and fuller acquaintance with 
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and enjoyment of it We shall gain nothing by robbing men of the 
‘natural hope that somewhere and somehow in the midst of so vast an 
universe 100m may be found, m the order of development by the law 

‘of evolution, for hım and his Much, on the other hand, may be 
gained if the proper office of religion 1s forced upon those who teach 
it—that is, if science, adopting the natural hopes of men as facts of 
humanity, isists that religion shall strip immortality of all senti- 
mental, foolish, unworthy, and sensuous accessoires, and shall describe 
it in the buef Puritamic fashion of the Bible as a “new heaven and a 
new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness ” 

There 1emain two pomts of considerable importance to be dıs- 
cussed Furst, if the desire for immortality be so 100ted ın the con- 
stitution of man as I have been endeavouring to show, how comes it 
that many minds, even of the highest order, and, at piesent, ım 
increasmg numbers, should be without 1t, and secondly, can ıt be 
shown to have any practical effect upon human mouality that could 
not be obtamed ın any othe: way? The answer to these questions 
will lead us to consider the abuse and use of the doctrine 

One difficulty, indeed, which I have been astonished to find 
seriously felt, may be dismissed at once Tt is mged that nations of 
antiquity did not possess the consciousness of mmoitality, and that 
many savages do not possess ıt now, but surely it 1s a 1eason for 
believing ıt to be true, that the truth about 1t has grown up gradually. 
We might just as reasonably be suprised that the aits of cultiva- 
tion have not always been practised o1 the use of steam understood 
The knowledge of immortality was not put mto each man’s soul at 
the beginning (a most unscientific conception), but grew by vutue of 
the same laws as led men to discove: musical haimony, family life, or 
natural causation nor does the fact of a special objective revelation 
in the “fullness of tıme ” ın the least interfere with the tiue bearmgs 
of the analogy between the piogress of religion and civilization And 
hike all other good thimgs, this knowledge grows, whether in the 
consciousness of mankind or of individuals, ın proportion to their 
energy, then mdustiy, and their zeal fo1 tiuth It does not, however, 
1equue to be pointed out that this does not apply to the case of good 
or great men who have renounced the hope of :mmortality afte: ıt has 
been distinctly put before them And yet here, too, the answer 1s not 
difficult to find Recurring to the three typical instances mentioned 
in my last paper—Moses, Buddha, and Julus Caesar—we discein at 
once the law underlying the unconsciousness o1 demial of a life to 
come In each case ıt arose from the abuse of the tremendous spiritual 
force, placed in the hands of rehgion by man’s belief in a futwie state, 
for all history goes to show that if 1eligious belief becomes corrupt 
or false, the truest and noblest souls are thrown into some form of oppo- 
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sition, which again re-acts favourably upon religion herself Thus the 
thought of judgment to come did not prevent the Egyptians from being 
sensual, cruel, and supeistitious , 1athe1 it was employed to give a ficti- 
tious sanction to some of the worst tendencies of human nature There- 
fore the Jewish people were called unde: Moses to be the spintual 
worshippeis of one righteous God, and to build up a commonwealth 
owning no King but Jehovah , nor 1s 1t at all wonderful that, havıng 
a vey practical and piessing work to do m this world, nothing was 
said to them about the next The hope of the Messiah was to be 
to them a substitute for that of ummortality, and the temporal 
fortunes of the kingdom took the place of judgment to come In a 
word, the knowledge of immortality had been so debased by the 
Egyptians that ıt was withheld from the people through whom God 
was laying the foundation of a i1eligion that was to make men 
good 

The examples of Buddha and of Cesar illustrate fom immensely 
different points of view the same law Iake Moses, Buddha wasa 
reformen, and the preacher of a new religion , like him, he revolted 
fiom the depraved molality of his times, by which the demon of 
priestciaft was turning to 1ts own purposes man’s natural hope of a 
hte to come His work and teachmg, need ıt be said, fill an ım- 
portant and necessary place in the history of religion, especially when 
we remembei the surrounding tendencies, which centuiies afterwards 
culminated in the gioss and immoral conceptions of a Mahometan 
paradise It ıs only by 1unning into extiemes that the balance of 
forces ın religion and morals (there 1s something akin to this in 
nature also) can be sustained until some tiuth emerges which har- 
monizes apparent contiadictions Julius Cæsaı once more repiesents 
the same law at a different stage of its history, that 1s, at a time 
when the greatest minds, cast in a seculai, and not im a ieligious 
mould, can only show that the rehgion of the day ıs worthless 
to them by revolting from it altogether It was smely for 
nothing but good, at any rate ıt was necessary by the law of con- 
timuous moral development that Paganism should be seen to have 
lost its hold upon men hke him Here, again, we have the same 
state of things a religion founded on emotions, fancies, legendary 
tales, and perverted fo1 ummoial puiposes by the priestly spit which 
then, as ever, assumed to keep the keys of the kingdom of heaven. 
And I make bold to say that Christianity, while claiming to 1eveal 
immortality as a simple fact, did neveitheless follow the example of 
the olderi:cligious movements in ths that ıt 1educed the doctrine to 
the fewest and plainest moial conceptions, and called men’s attention 
to the practical duties and woik of hfe The kingdom of heaven 
which Chust founded, and the keys of which the Apostles did in 
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sober fact hold, was not that to which later (and, ın their time, 
perhaps needful) notions have reduced it, a blissful state to be en- 
joyed hereafter by the chosen few, but was im its essence the estab- 
hshment of God’s rule, order, and mghteousness upon earth, to be 
continued hereafter m other spheres of thought and action. It 
would be amusing, were ıt not inexpressibly saddening, to see how 
the whole stand-point of the Messiah has been unconsciously changed 
by those who have claimed to represent his teaching throughout 
Christian times , but 1t is a question which does not immediately 
concern us now. To sum up the whole aigument, it 1s plain that 
the law of evolution applies to 1eligious as well as to physical 
development, and accounts for the 11se of different types, each of 
which has ansen out of surrounding circumstances, to meet pressing 
wants, to do a special work, to preserve one side or portion of the 
truth of humanity, And a Chistian clergyman may be pardoned for 
adding the expression of his own personal belief that in religion, as 
m nature, there 1s a “survival of the fittest” 

The application of the law to this present day 1s, I should hope, 
clear enough. There are men ın every way entitled to be heard, who 
disavow all necessity for a belief in smmoitality as a motive for duty 
or a part of humanity And (a far worse sign) ıt 1s plam that 
whereas many men kold this belief as a doctame, yet that ıt has the 
shehtest possible hold upon them, and does not enter mto their lives 
as an animating and consoling faith. Religion vents a hundred 
reasons to account for this, and to conceal her own fault. These, 
shallow and unreal as they aie, are often no more than a mere state- 
ment of the fact ın other words, or empty lamentations over the 
depravity of human nature, which are just as 1easonable as the com- 
plant of a doctor that his patients persist m dymg We hear, for 
mstance, that the tendency of science 1s to make men materialists, 
and to crush spiutual life, that it is a revolutionary age ın which 
people hke to shock their friends by extravagant assertions; that 
disappointment and failure cause men to give ın and despair of 
justice and mghteousness to come , that the intellect 1s more thought 
of than the heart, and knowledge held of more account than duty. 
All which does not touch the root of the matter , indeed, 1t 1s a mere 
evasion to lay the blame upon human naiuie, or the circumstances of 
the times, or the spirit of the age, instead of holding those respon- 
sible to whom the care of Christianity 1s committed, that is, Chiistians 
themselves By their own confession, or rather claim, the duty of 
bringing men to beheve m immortahty as revealed in Christ, devolves 
upon them, and if, for any want of moral right or intellectual truth 
the duty 1s not fulfilled, the blame must rest upon them, and not 
upon the world or the age which they have failed to convert. I have 
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no desire, however, of entering upon the unwelcome task of diawing 
the indictment against the religion of the day, enough to say that 
Christian teaching, practices, politics, morality, and society, m respect 
of such virtues as self-sacizfice, sympathy, union, love of truth, and 
thejhke, must beai the responsibility for what goes amiss mm respect of 
the belief ın immortality This tiuth has precisely the same effects 
upon those who believe it, as the hope of mheriting a large estate has 
upon the heir when young If he be selfish, weak, and indolent, it 
willfdo him haim; if othe: wise, the knowledge of future responsibil- 
ties will make him doubly watchful and industiious Therefore, the 
world at laige looks to see what are the moral and intellectual effects 
of the doctime of mmmoitality ın accordance with a certain wise 
saying, “ By their fruits ye shall know them” The point is not that 
outside observers detect flagrant mconsistencies between men’s hves 
and then beliefs, which, though a common, 1s, 1n the case at any 1ate 
of “thinkeis,”’ a most absmd excuse for infidelity, but ıt 1s that the 
very behef 1tself ıs percerved to have a bad and peiveiting effect upon 
the mind and morals of those who hold it, ın plain words, men aie 
beginning to suspect that the hope of mmoitality 1s ceasmmg to make 
people good And that this 1s the case to a large and growing extent, 
who that knows anything of cunent opmions upon the secret of 
happiness, the piimciples of God’s judgment, the natme of etermty, 
can venture to doubt? But, then, the same law which teaches that 
reaction follows upon a corruption of religion, and im tuin creates a 
reformation, explains also within what limits the 1eformation will 
work Evolution means progress as well as destruction, and when 
certain truths have once clearly emerged, and been satisfactoily 
established, they, however perverted they may have become, will 
survive as the basis of the new teaching Thus, ıt 1s extremely 
significant to observe that when Luthei confionted the old evils in 
the most aggravated form he was not obliged to cut men off alto- 
gethe: fiom the consciousness of immortality, but only to reform, and 
in a measure rationalize ıt It has been once for all, so we believe, 
brought to ight by the Resurrection, and has become an abiding 
possession of the human race, therefore, although man’s weakness 
and folly, o1 the inevitable corruptions of time, may still dnve souls 
into revolt, yet 1eligion will always be able to reform herself upon 
this basis, and will never cease, so long as she exists, to believe in 
immortality as defined, explained, and demonstrated by Jesus Christ 

We are now to consider the moral use of the belief in zmmottality 
m answer to the challenge whether ıt exercises any special effects 
upon human conduct which can be obtained in no other way. It 1s 
at once tempting and easy to answer that the great mass of weak and 
ignorant men require some such motive as this to enable them to 
struggle upwaids mto a higher moral life, but it must be confessed 
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that this answer would cariy no weight with those to whom these ` 


arguments are addressed A belef m immortality, 1t would be 
uiged, may have its relative and temporary uses until the world at 
large becomes philosophical , but that does not prove it to be true in 
the most 1eal sense, and to the lighest mmds Still, ıt must be 
remembered that this consideration has of all otheis the most legiti- 
mate and powerful influence with minds that are already disposed to 
embrace 1eligious truth, and all that ıs required 1s that Christian 
advocates should perceive to what uses ıt may be logically and fanly 
put For ourselves, and for om present pumpose, we must look else- 
where And examining the moral tendencies of an age m which the 
hope of ummortality is waxing faint, we find that there 1s a growth of 
evil exactly in those duections which a more vivid consciousness of a 
hfe to come would tend to check, these aie (amongst others) ma- 
te11alism, .evolution, and despair, having a rough co1espondence to 
tbe old division of flesh, world, and spirit 

It 19 needless to say that nothing can be attempted more than the 
biiefest mention of the facts that maik the growth of these ten- 
dencies Concerning the fist ıt ıs enough to indicate what every 
newspaper confesses and deplores Over-eating and diimking, 
(the forme: attiibuted to the highest mtellectual cncles) , barbare 
splendour in dress and equipment , the gradual invasion of the pro- 
fessional classes by the spuit of money making (I know nothing more 
sad than to see how men coin their brains into money, and call ıt 
success) , the resistance to dimimshed hours of work by the employ- 
ing classes, sensuousness in ait, poetry, and ieligion, the latte: be- 
coming more and more a thing of mateialistic mysteries and cere- 
monial show , all these aie some of the admitted signs of the times 
which wise people view with 1egiet and ala1m Something of this 
soit surely lies at the 100t of Professor Huxley’s protest that he 1s not 
a materialist Now swely itis as capable of demonstration as any- 
thing of this nature can be, that the consciousness of afspuit, not 
merely dwelling m the body, but able and destined to live after 
bodily dissolution, 1s a specific 1emedy for this disorder Given 
a man anxious to raise himself above the dead level of bis sensuous 
surroundings, feelmg himself tempted and provoked to mere bodily 
enjoyment, despising himself for bemg what he 1s, and yet not capa- 
ble of any gieat moral and mental effort, and ıt 1s clear that no 
remedy could be devised so powerfully and precisely adapted to give 
him the requisite help and support as a distinct peisuasion that he 
himself was an immortal being, distinct from and Ingher than the 
body from which his soul must be one day separated, when the work 
of evolving a higher type of life was accomplished People, 1b 1s 
to be feared, will contmue to “eat and dumk,” if they are persuaded 
that “ to-morrow they will die” 
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The spit of revolution 1s not very easy to’ define in words, but 
the expression ıs, perhaps, the best that could be chosen to desc1ibe 
that ove1-impatient zeal, which by a 1efinement of selfishness causes 
men to do moire harm than good ım theu attempts to make things 
better Men find themselves in a woild of myjustice, mequality, 
suffermg, and disoidei, too often thinly cloaked unde: the name of 
law, and de1iving a decent sanction fiom religion And yet, though 
animated by an almost fanatical love of humanity, and ready to make 
any sacrifices in its behalf, they become ın practice guilty of gross 
immoyality and selfishness , they give way to violent passions of 
hated and revenge, they adopt desperate schemes, sometimes 
foolish and sometimes wicked, of change and revolution , practically 
they come to 1egard the happmess of men as coincident with the 
1eign of then own unchecked supiemacy , and they die readily for 
an ideal humanity which they love, if only they may cuise the actual 
human beings whom they hate It 1s this mixtme of good and evil 
in the better spuits of the Commune that has divided the heart of 
feelmg men with these mingled emotions of censure and sympathy, 
best expiessed in the single wod pity , but thinking men may 
well set themselves to work to discover the cause why peisons so 
possessed by the desne to do good to mankind should be capable of 
doing so much harm And yet, after all, the 1eason lies upon the sur- 
face Revolution ıs not the cause of the decay of the behef in mm- 
mottality, but exactly the reverse 1s the case Let us put omselves 
in the position of one who thinks that this life ıs his only one, 
who ıs, at any 1ate, sue that it 1s the only one he caiesfo. He sees 
its blessings and advantages unequally distiibuted, withheld fom 
himself, his frends or Ins class Shall he then be cheated out of 
the one existence he can call hıs own? Bette: that everything should 
be pulled down now, at once, without delay, m the hope that the good 
may come to him, smely some change, 1adical and immediate, in the 
laws of government or ploperty, où m the iulers of the State, will 
give him the enjoyment he desnes Now, to such a cry of agony, 
with which ıt must be a callous soul that can find no point of sym- 
pathy, the one only sufficient answer 1s that this lfe 1s not the only 
one, but a progiess towaids anothe: and a better one If science, as 
expounded by Mr Daiwin, gives a true account of the ongin of man’s 
social instincts, then the desire to shae in the welfare of our rate 
is imbedded in ow constitution, and is not to be satisfied by the 
shadowy hope of a fleeting 1eputation after death, or by a mere self- 
approval, or by the thought that men may be bette: and happie: when 
we are gone False religion, with its perpetual depreciation of the 
would and of humanity, inculcates a tame acquiescence m haidship 
and wiong, and so drives men into that negation of religion which 
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cannot acquiesce in anything Tiue religion, on the contaiy, by 
setting forth a future world to be evolved out of men’s moral and 
spiritual exertions and experiences here creates that spirit of divme 
patience, self-sacrifice, and above all, self-control, which can die at 
least as bravely as the other, and leave with its paiting breath, and 
in 1ts abiding moral mfluences, a blessmg and not a cuse behind 
it And as the belief in 1mmortality confronts the revolutionary 
spirit with the power of patience, so does ıt breathe hope mto the 
spirit of despair. What turnssome natures to madness causes others 
to rete heart-bioken from all conflicts and laboms that have 
humanity for ther object, and produces the feeling that ın Pagan 
times found its last and most mounful expression in self-destiuction 
Suicide, then too often the last and applauded action of noble minds, 
has become in Christian days the meanest and most despised re- 
source of the weak and feeble, and this contrast measures the extent 
of the practical good that relgion has done for morality in setting 
forth a lıfe to come Napoleon’s final reason for not committing sur- 
cide after his abdication 1s a curious illustration of this—“ Moreover,” 
he said, “I am not altogether destitute of religious sentiment” If 
humanity, and each man that compuises ıt, 1s to be developed through 
many stages, then the work of each stage becomes inexpressibly 
impoitant, and to abandon ıt 1s to abandon the future as well But 
if all ends here, and failure here means failure absolute and per- 
petual, then I know not what should prevent a man who has clearly 
realized what failure ıs fiom saymg with Brutus, at Philippi, “ Cer- 
tainly, we must fly, but with our hands, and not with our feet” 

: Tt 1s necessary to make one more remark, or 1ather to repeat one 
aleady made, before I close. The case for immortality may have 
seemed so strong as to suggest the possibility of dispensmg with 
positive evidence, as though the Resurrection could not make it 
much more certam than it ıs Now this 1s a state of mind with 
which ıt 1s Incumbent upon science to wage mecessant warfare. 
Wherever the positive evidence 1s nil, that 1s, where no instance of 
the conclusion desired can be adduced, then the moie vehement, 
universal, and what 1s called “natural,” the desire 1s, the more cer- 
tain ıs ıt that men aie the victims of their own delusions, the 
moe likely they are to allow themselves to form erroneous concep- 
tions of life and work, the mote imperatively it becomes the duty of 
positive thought to warn them against the evil results of beheving 
what they wish to believe If a thing be true, there must have been 
some instance sufficient to establish ıt as a fact throughout the course 
of ages, failmg this, immortality sinks to the level of the elixir 
of life or the philosophe1’s stone, a thing much desned, but having 
no existence in the solid ground of fact, and a fruztful source of mis- 
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leading e11018 and misdnected labours Or at best, ıt might be ad- 
mitted to be possibly tue, 1f ıt were debaried fiom exercising 
any vital influence upon human conduct. I am, of course, well 
awaie that the same remark in an altered form may be applied to 
the evidence afforded by Christianity, and the assertion that men be- 
heve the Resurrection only because they wish to believe 1t 1s one 
that may be fairly made and must be honestly met But then there 
1s no 1eason why it should not be met, we aie here upon the solid 
ground of events and evidence , we can discover for ourselves who 
are the witnesses, what they say, and whether they are dressing up a 
tale to satisfy their own desnes for a future hfe. To believe a 
fact for which there is not a scintalla of positive evidence, because we 
desire ıt, 1s one thing, to believe the evidence, for a fact, because we 
desire it, 1s another and very different thing The former must be 
scientifically wiong , the latter may or may not be nght, and time 1s 
the only ultzmate arbiter ın the contest I may, however, possibly 
take an opportunity of recurring to the relations of Christianity with 
the hope of a life to come 

I have now brought to a close this 1apıd, and I fear I must add, 
perfunctory survey of the conditions and circumstances of human 
life as‘they bear upon man’s desire fo. 1mmortality. I have taken 
the best paims I could to draw my conclusions fiom indubitable facts 
of human experience and consciousness by a process of reasoning 
which would satisfy the demands of the logic of science What I 
think I have proved is this that ıt 1s ım accordance with man’s 
natural instincts, and with the necessities of morality, that he should 
desire a hfe to come, and that, this being so, he will welcome, in 
spite of 1ts indispensable supernatural element, the evidence of his- 
torical fact which purports to prove it, and so attempts to rescue 
humanity from a maimed, unnatmal, and lifeless condition Much 
that has been said may appear trite enough, but 1t has been placed, 
I hope, under a new light, and been read unde: the influences of 
those mental conceptions and that theory of the universe which the 
doctrme of evolution has made familia. to the minds of men. In 
such cases details are everything, and to work out the details may 
afford labou: and satisfaction to the science of religion for years to 
come. But this will be rmpossible so long as religion and science 
remain apart in a defiant and disdainful attitude, more anxious to 
spy out defects than to combine the tiuths special to each ın one 
harmonions perfection Any attempt, therefore, to apply the 
methods of science to the subject-matter of region, and thus to 
biidge the gulf between the two, will be, I feel certain, candidly 
judged, ıf seen to have been candidly made. 

T. W. FOWLE. 
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T ıs not our intention on this occasion to re-ente: on the general 
question of the Athanasian Creed“ Other opportunities will 
occur for this 
But there ıs one episode in the controversy which may be con- 
veniently cleared away, and ıt 1s the more important to do so, because 
it unvolves the revival of a large: question which, it was to be 
hoped, had become practically extinct. We iefe: to the use 
occasionally made by some eagei disputants of the language of the 
Eighth Axticle, “On the Three Cieeds ” 
The whole of the English Episcopate| (by implication) have 
echoed the voice of the vast majority of the clergy and people 
of England,—that the Athanasian Creed contains passages 


~ I have neither time nor mchmation to engage in the peisonahties which have 
formed a chief part of the aiguments that have been used in this matter There is 
one honourable exception, to which I gladly 1efer-—the essay, as courteous m tone as 
it was interesting im substance, by Ma Garden in the pages of this Review, “ On the 
Word Person” Without at present entering on this particular question, I will here 
content myself with saying, that so far as the main drift of my aigumenti is con- 
cerned, 16 1s enough to find rt admitted on all sides that “the term ‘ Person’ cannot 
be employed to denote the distinctions in the Godhead without considerable intellectual 
caution” On the general question I have nothing to change or modify, except so fa 
as the Carlovingian date and composite characte: of the present form of the Creed— 
established by the researches of Mı Ffoulkes and Professor Swainson—have released. 
us from the necessity of discussing the various hypotheses of earlie: authorships 
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which ın then plan and literal sense no on2 at the present day 
believes The Cambridge Professors of Divinity have confamed this 
declaration by their 1ecommendation that these passages should be 
removed from the Cieed The Oxford Professois have confirmed it 
(less duectly but not less powerfully) by recommending that a note 
should be added to the Creed, explaimg tha. these passages either 
do not mean what they are commonly suposed to mean, o else 
mean nothing at all 

In the face of these various movements, ıt has been alleged that 
the English Clergy aie estopped against expressmg any dissent 
from any pait of the Creed by the Article which declares that “ The 
Three Creeds, Nicene Creed, Athanasvus’s Creed, and that which 28 
commonly called the Apostles’ Creed, ought thoroughly to be recewed 
and belered for they may be proved by mast certam warrants of 
Holy Scrupture” Whether the words of the Article, strictly speaking, 
mày not, as an eminent Prelate has observed, admit of another nter- 
pretation, we do not pietend to mquire Ve will assume here, 
for argument’s sake, that they express the most complete adhesion to 
every wold of the Creed that-its most ardent almneis would demand 
But m that case, we remark that if the princple ıs to be adopted of 
thus enforcing eve1y expression of this and tae other Articles, a new 
yoke 1s umposed on the Clergy, which neithe1 ve noi our fathers have 
been able to bea1, and which a few years agc we believed had been 
fo. eve1 shaken off 

Let us look at the facts of the case 

It is alleged that no clergyman ıs at liberty to contradict any part 
of this Article Such a statement when expresed in detail amounts 
to this No clergyman is entitled to contrad ct the assertion of the 
Auticle that the Cieed 1s what the Article cells 1t,1n the most em- 
phatic manner, “Athanasvus’s Creed” Di Vaterland, Mr Harvey, 
Mi Ffoulkes, are all alike silenced , fo. the Eighth Article, while it 
allows that the Apostles’ Cieed ıs not the work of the Apostles, 
declares that this1s “ Athanasius’s,” and tLerefore to asciibe it to 
Hilary, Victiicius, or Paulmus is alike madnussible No clergyman 
is entitled to say that the Creed contains, es Bishop Jeremy Taylor 
and many others have held, “opimions speculative, curiosities of 
interpretation, and minute paiticularities, tangs which ought never 
to have been made articles of faith.” The article Gf 1t be intended 
to enforce on the English cleigy the absolute truth of every part of 
the Cieed) unquestionably asserts the everlasting perdition of the 
whole Eastern Church, which denies the Procession “from the Son,” 
and of Bishop Bull and Bishop Pearson, who denied that “m thes 
Trinity none rs afore or after other, none vs greater or less 
than another,” and of those who have 1e-tianslated the 19th 
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clause because they think, with Professor Swamson, that it “ savours 
of heresy” All these things the Article, on this theory of 1ts obl- 
gation, binds for ever on the consciences of the English clergy. 

We repeat that ınto the truth or falsehood of these statements of 
the Article,—into the question, for example, whether it 1s nght ım 
asserting that Bull and Pearson “shall without doubt perish ever- 
lastingly,’—-we do not here mquue. We merely repeat the argu- 
ment of those who maintain that all the assertions of the Article 
must be hteally and fully recerved by every clergyman 

If this be so, then all the freedom which used to be tacitly assumed, 
and in the Cle11cal Subscription Act was solemnly guaranteed by the 
Legislature, 1s to be extinguished. 

T In the old times, before the beginning of this century, it was 
generally argued, as the defence of the existing system, that the sub- 
scription was to be taken im a liberal sense, and that the Articles were 
Articles of Peace When, ın 1792, they were first imposed on the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland,— : 


“The Pumus answered to the English Bishops that he believed the 
Scottish clergy had no objections to the general doctrine of the Articles, 
although they might not approve of some particular expressions , but he 
objected to then being requned to subscribe them as the ‘ Articles of the 
Church of England’ It was said, in reply, that ıt was only the general 
doctrine of the Articles to which subscription was requued even in Eng- 
land; and that they might be subscribed by the Scottish clergy, ın proof 
of their wish to be considered in communion with the English Church.” 

“ Certam expressions in the Thirty-nine Articles were objected to by 
some of the Scottish clergy as admitting an imterpietation opposed to the 
teaching of the Church The Primus himself was of opmion that some 
explanations were proper, to show that the Scottish Chuich rejected the 
Calvinistic mterpretation of the Seventeenth and Twenty-fifth Articles, 
and to maik m what sense she was willie to receive the Thnty-fifth, Thirty- 
sixth, and Thirty-seventh ” - 


On this general undeistanding only they were adopted by the 
Scottish Episcopalians, as on this general understanding only they 
had been continued in the Church of England Such a contradiction 
between the actual usage and the stiingent forms of the subscription 
may have been highly inexpedient and misleading, and many attempts 
(bappily at last successful) were made to remove it , but meanwhile 
it was the only condition on which the usage could be maimtained at 
all 

II When again in late: days, Tract XC was published as an ex- 
pression of the sense in which alone the subsciiption of the 
High Church Clergy could be made, the same latitude was claimed 
for the inteipretation or rather negation of some of the most 


* Grub, Eccles History of Scotland, 1v 108, 116, 
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important of the Articles, and this has, on the iepublication 
and ie-affiimation of the Tract ın our own days, been sanctioned by 
the general acquiescence of the Bishops, the Cleigy, and the public 
Press On that more iecent occasion a well-known quarterly 
Jounal, ably 1epiesentimg the High Church party, and whose strong 
explessions have never been disavowed by any of the school which 
it represents, thus spoke — ` 

“One ıs tempted to ask with wonder, How 1s it that men ever 
“have placed such implicit behef in the Articles? . . No 
“other answer can be given than that they have been neglected and 
“ ignored. . Itis mpossible to deny that they contain state- 
“ments o1 assertions that are verbally false, and others that are very 
“difficult to reconcile with truth . What seivite have they 
“ever done, and of what use are they at the present time? Then 
“condemnation has been virtually pronounced by the ‘ Hirenicon’ 

“The ‘ Explanations, which ın Tract XC were regarded as pieces , 
“of the most subtle sophistry, aie repeated ın the ‘Enenicon’ not 
“only without rebuke from anybody, but with the approving sym- 
“pathy of thousands 

“What the Bishops and others, in a panic of ignoiance, condemned 
“in 1841 ıs accepted and allowed to be entuely tenable in 1865.” * 

The Eighth Article is certamly not stronger in its assertion of 
“ Athanasius’s Creed” than 1s the Twenty-fiist in 1ts assertion of the 
fallibility and failure of General Councils, o1 the Twenty-ninth against 
“The paiticipation of Christ by the wicked” in the Loid’s Supper 
Any erplanation or repudiation that can be made of the Eighth ıs 
more than covered by the recognized explanation and repudiation of 
the Twenty-fist and Twenty-ninth, not to speak of others which aie, 
in the words of the Journal before cited, “very difficult to reconcile 
with the truth” as received by the leaders of the High Church party 
Tt will be understood that we do not challenge the 1ght of these 
eminent persons to maintam this view——we only repeat that it caires 
with ıt the whole question of which we ale now speaking 

III Yet agam, this general latitude was formally 1ecoguized by 
the Legislature in the Clerical Subscription Act, when’in the place of 
the old stringent declarations was substituted the designed and avowed 
relaxation fo. which so many had been anxiously asking The effect 
of ıt ıs best desc:ibed in the words of one of the Royal Commis- ' 
sioners—the late lamented Charles Buxton—who in his place’ in 
Parlament, without contiadiction, made a full and forcible statement 
of the whole scope and mtention of the changes ın their bearing on 
the enlargement of the future terms of clerical subscription .— 


\  * Christian Remembrancer, January, 1866 pp. 163, 167, 179, 188 
VOL, XIX 3 A 
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“Tt was of the greatest importance to observe that all those phiases 
.which indicated that the subscriber declared his acceptance of every dogma 
of the Church had been swept away, and this had been done expressly 
and of forethought Asiegarded the Thirty-nme Articles, the Commission 
had agieed to sweep away the words, ‘ each and every of them ,’ implying, 
therefore, that the subscriber was only to take them as a whole, even 
though he might disagiee with them here and there As regarded the 
Prayer-book, the change was even still more marked, for, mstead of de- 
clarmg his assent and consent to all and everythmg it contamed, he only 
declared his assent to the Book of Prayer—that is to say, to the book as a 
whole , and his belief that the doctume of the Church therem set forth 
was agreeable to the Word of God. Observe that he would not declare 
that the doctrines, ın the plural number, or that each and all of the doc- 
trines, were agreeable to the Word of God, but only the doctrine of the 
Church in the singular number: It was expressly and unanimously agreed 
by the Commission that the word ‘ doct:ime’ should be used in the singular 
number, in order that ıt might be understood that ıt was the general teach- 
ing and not evely part and paicel of that teaching to which assent was 
given ” ' 


And the chauge so made was ieceived, not only with full acqui- 
escence in Parlament, but ın Convocation (an spite of long previous 
opposition) with an enthusiasm which in that body has 1aiely, 1f ever, 
been equalled, 

It ıs therefore to be hoped, that the delicate question of the 
Athanasian Creed, for which every thinking person desires that a 
pacific solution shall be found, may not be embroiled by reviving 
an extinct controversy respecting subscizption to the Articles, which 
has been thrice dead and buried. It 1s withm our recollection, that 
when the great attack was made on Tiact XC. and its followers n 
1845, a venerable Judge still living raised his waning voice, in the 
words of Lord Strafford, agamst “1attling up the sleeping lions,” which, 
when once they aie aroused, devour with equal imdiscrimmation on 
the right hand and on the left. That same waining 1s still applic- 
able—and ıt ıs in the hope of aveiting at least one source of needless 
embitterment, that these few words aie published. 

Every one must desne to diminish the points of difference on 
a subject of this kind—and ıt ıs clear, fiom the foregoing remarks, 
that the dispute 1especting the Eighth Article should be gladly and 
entirely elimimated from the field of argument, not less out of 
consideration to the interests and feelings of those who wish to en- 
foice than of those who wish to 1elax the public recitation of 
“Athanasius’s Creed,’ of which the Eighth Article 1s attempted to 
be made the temporary bulwaik There are uses which the Thirty-, 
nine Articles may still serve , but for this and the like purposes they 
cannot be employed, without manifest abou dity 

A. P. STANLEY. 
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THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. 


II —IS THERE A SOCIAL SCIENCE ? 


`~ 


LMOST every autumn may be heard the remark that a hard 
winter 1s coming, for that the hips and haws aie abundant 

the imphed behef bemg that God, mtending to send much frost and 
snow, has provided a large store of food for the buds Interpieta- 
tions of this kind, tacit or avowed, pievail widely Not many weeks 
since, one who had received the usual amount of culture said ın my 
hearing, that the swarm of lady-birds which oveispiead the countiy 
some summers ago, had been providentially designed to save the c1op of 
hops fiom the destroying aphides Of course this theory of the divine 
govelnment, extended to natural occurrences bearing but indirectly, 
if at all, on human welfare, 1s apphed with still greater confidence 
to occurrences that directly affect us individually and socially Tr ıs 
a theory carried out with logical consistency ‘by the Methodist who, 
before going on a journey or removing to another house, opens his 
Bible, and ın the first passage his eye 1ests upon, finds an intimation 
of appioval or disapproval from heaven And ın its political applica- 
tions ıt yields such appropriate behefs as that the welfare of England 
ım comparison with Continental States, has been a reward for better 
observance of the Sunday, or that an mvasion of cholera was conse- 
quent on the omission of Det gratia from an issue of coins. 

The interpretation of historical events in general after this same 
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method, accompanies such inteipretations of less important, events ; 
and, mdeed, outhves them Those to whom the natural genesis 
of simpler phenomena has been made manifest by increasing know- 
ledge, still believe ın the supernatuial genesis of phenomena that 
are very much involved, and cannot have their causes readily traced. 
The attitude of mmd which, in an official despatch, prompts the 
statement that “ıt has pleased Almighty God to vouchsafe to the 
British arms the most successful issue to the extensive comhkina~ 
tions rendered necessary for the purpose of effecting the passage of 
the Chenaub,”* 1s an attitude of mind which, in the records of the 
past, everywhere sees mnterpositions of the Deity to bing about results 
that appear to the interpreter the most desirable Thus, for example, 
Mr Schomberg writes .— 


“It seemed good to the All-beneficent Disposer of human events, to 
overrule every obstacle, and through His instrument, William of Nor- 
mandy, to expurgate the evils of the land; and to resuscitate its dymg 
powers ” t 


And elsewhere — 


“The time had now arved when the Almighty Governor, after having 
severely punished the whole nation, was intending to raise its drooping 
head—to grve a more rapid impulse to its prosperity, and to cause ıt to 
stand forth more promimently as an EXEMPLAR Stats, For this end, 
He raised up an imdividual eminently fitted for the mtended wok” 
[Henry VII ] + 


And agam — 


“As if to mark this epoch of history with greater distmctness, ıt was 
closed by the death of George III, the Great and the Goop, who had 
been raised up as the giand instrument of 1ts accomplishment.” § 


The late catastrophes on the Continent are sumilaily explamed by a 
French writer who, like the English writer just quoted, professes to 
have looked behind the veil of things , and who tells us what have been 
the untentions of God im chastising his chosen people, the French. 
Fo1 it 18 to be observed im passing that, just as the evangelicals among 
ourselves think we are divinely blessed because we have preserved 
the purity of the faith so 1t 1s obvious to the autho of La Main de 
Homme et le Doigt de Dieu, as to other Fienchmen, that France 
18 hereafter still to be, as ıt has hitheito been, the leader of the world 
This writer, ın chapters entitled “Causes providentielles de nos 


* Daily paper, January 22, 1849 
+ The “ Theocratic Philosophy of English History,” vol 1, p. 49. 
+ Ibid, vol 1, p 289, § Ibid, vol u. p, 681. 
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malheurs,” “ Les Prussiens et les fléaux de Dieu,” and “ Justification 
de la Providence,” carries out his mterpietations m ways we need 
not here follow, and then closes his “Epilogue” with these 
Sentences —— 


“La Révolution modérée, habile, sagace, machiavélique, diaboliquement 
sage, a été vamcue et confondue par la justice divine dans la personne et 
dans le gouvernement de Napoléon IIT 

“ La Révolution exaltée, bouillonnante, étourdie, a été vaincue et confondue 
par la justice divine dans les personnes et dans les gouvernements successifs 
de Gambetta et de Félix Pyat et compagnie 

“La sagesse humame, applaudie et triomphante, personmifi¢e dans M. 
Thiers, ne tardera pas à étie vaincue et confondue par cette même Révolution 
deux fois humiliée, mais toujours 1enaissante et agressive ” 

“Ce west pas une prophétie c'est la prévision de la philosophie et de la 
foi chrétiennes 

“ Alors ce sera vraiment le tour du Très-Haut , car il faut que Dieu et 
son Fils règnent par son Evangile et par son Eglise 

“Ames frangaises et chrétiennes, priez, travaillez, souffrez et ayez con- 
fiance! nous sommes près de la fin, C'est quand tout semblera perdu que 
tout sera viaiment sauvé, 

“ Sı la France avhıt su profiter des désastres subis, Dieu lur eût rendu ses 
premières faveurs, Elle s’obstine dans Perreur et le vice Croyons que 
Dieu la sauvera malgré elle, en la 1égénérant toutefois par leau et par le 
feu C'est quand lımpusance humaine apparait qu’éclate la sagesse divine 
Mais quelles tribulations! quelles angoisses! Heureux ceux qui survivront 
et jouront du triomphe de Dieu et de son Éghse sainte, catholique, aposto- 
hque et romame,”” 


Conceptions of this kind are not lımited to historians whose names 
have dropped out of remembrance, and to men who, while the drama 
of contemporary revolution ıs gomg on, play the part of a Greek 
chorus, telling the world of spectators what has been the divine 
purpose and what are the divine intentions, but we have lately had 
a Professor of History settıng forth conceptions essentially identical 
in natwe Here are his words — ` 


“And now, gentlemen, was this vast campaign [of Teutons against Romans] 
fought without a general? If Tiafalga: could not be won without the mind 
of a Nelson, 01 Waterloo without the mind of a Wellington, was there no one 
mind to lead those innumezable ai mies on whose success depended the future 
of the whole human race? Did no one marshal them in that impregnable 
convex front, fiom the Euxine to the North Sea? No one guide them to 
the two great strategic centres of the Black Forest and Trieste? No one 
cause them, blind barbarians without maps or science, to follow those rules 
of war without which victory m a protracted struggle ıs umpossible; and 
by the pressure of the Huns behind, force on then flagging myriads to an 
enterprise which then simplicity fancied at first beyond the powers of 
mortal men? Believe it who will. but I cannot I may be told that they 


* “Ta Mam de ’Homme et le Doigt de Dieu dans les malheurs de la France.” 
Par J, O, Ex-aumonier dans l'armée auxiliare Paris, Doumol & Co, 1871. 
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gravitated mto their places, as stones and mud do Beitso They obeyed 
natural laws of course, as all things do on earth, when they obeyed the 
laws of war those, too, are natural laws, explicable on simple mathe- 
matical principles. But while I believe that not a stone or a handful of 
mud gravitates nto its place without the will of God , that ıt was ordained, 
ages since, into what particular spot each grain of gold should be washed 
down from an Australan quartz reef, that a certain man might find it at a 
certain moment and ass of his life,—aif I be superstitious enough (as, 
thank God, I am,) to hold that creed, shall I not beheve that, though this 
great war had no general upon earth, ıt may have had a general in Heaven? 
and that, ın spite of all their sins, the hosts of our forefathers were the hosts 
of God ” * 


It does not concern us here to seek a reconciliation of the seem- 
ingly mcongiuous ideas bracketed together in this paragraph—to ask 
how the results of giavitation, which acts with such uniformity that 
unde given conditions its effect is calculable with certainty, can at 
the same time be regarded as the results of will, which we class 
apart because, as known in our experience, 1t 1s so irregular, or to` 
ask how, if the course of human affairs is divinely pre-determined 
just as material changes aie, any distinction 1s to be drawn between 
that prevision of matenal changes which constitutes physical science 
and histouical pievision the reader may be left to evolve the ob- 
vious conclusion that ethe: the current idea of physical causation has 
to be abandoned, or the current idea of will has to be abandoned 
All which I need here call attention to as indicating the general charac- 
ter ot such interpretations, 1s the remarkable title of the chapter con- 
taining this passage—*“ The Strategy of Providence” 

In common with some others, I have often wondered how the 
Universe looks to those who use such names for 1ts Cause as “The 
Maste: Builder,” or “The Great Artifice: ,” and who seem to think 
that the Cause of the Universe ıs made more marvellous by com- 
paring its operations to those of a skilled mechanic But really the 
expression, “Strategy of Providence,” reveals a conception of this 
Cause which 1s ın some respects more puzzling Such a title as 
“The Great Artaficer,” while suggesting simply the process of shaping 
a pre-existing material, and leaving the question whence this materal 
came untouched, may at any 1ate be said not to negative the assump- 
tion that the material ıs also created by the Great Artificer who shapes 
1t The phrase, “Strategy of Providence,” however, necessarily ım- 
plies difficulties to be overcome The Divine Strategist must have a 
skilful antagonist to make strategy possible So that we ale mevi- 
tably introduced to the conception of a Cause of the Universe con- 
tinually ımpeded by some independent cause which has to be out- 
generalled. It ıs not every one who would thank God for a belief, 


* “The Roman and the Teuton,” pp, 339-40. 
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the implication of which is that God ıs obliged to overcome opposi- 
tion by subtle devices 

The disguises which piety puts on are, indeed, not unfiequently sug- 
gestive of that which some would describe by a quite opposite name. 
To study the Universe as ıt 1s manifested to us, to ascertain by 
patient obse1vation the order of the manifestations , to discover that 
the manifestations are connected with one another after a regular 
way in Time and Space, and, afte 1epeated failures, to give up as 
futile the attempt to understand the Power manzfested, 1s con- 
demned as inreligious And meanwhile the character of religious is 
claimed by those who figuie to themselves a Creator moved by 
motives lıke their own, who conceive themselves as discovering his 
designs, and who even speak of him as though he laid plans to 
outwit the Devil 

This, however, by the way The foregoing extiacts and comments 
are intended to indicate the mental attitude of those for whom there 
ean be no such thing as Sociology, properly so called That mode of 
conceiving human affairs which 1s imphed alike by the “D V.” of a 
mussionaiy-mecting placard and by the phiases of Emperor Wilham’s 
late despatches, where thanks to God come next to enumerations of 
the thousands slain, 1s one to which the idea of a Social Science 1s 
entirely alien, and indeed repugnant 


An alhed class, equally unprepared to interpret sociological pheno- 
mena scientifically, is the class which sees ın the course of ervilization 
little else than a record of remarkable persons and their doings One 
who 1s conspicuous as the exponent of this view writes —“ As I take 
it, universal history, the history of what man has accomplished wm 
this would, is at ‘bottom the history of the great men who have 
worked here.” And this, not pethaps distinctly formulated, but 
everywhere implied, 1s the belief m which nearly all men ae brought 
up Let us glance at the genesis of ıt 

Round their camp-fue assembled savages tell the events of the 
day’s chase, and he among them who has done some feat of skill or 
agility is duly landed On aieturn from the war-path, the sagacity 
of the chief and the stiength or courage of this 01 that warrior, are 
the all-absorbing themes When the day, or the immediate past, 
affords no remarkable deed, the topic 1s the achievement of some 
noted leader lately dead, or some traditional founder of the tribe 
accompanied, it may be, with a dance dramatically representing those 
victories which the chant recites Such narratives, concerning as 
they do the prosperity and indeed the very existence of the tribe, are 
of the intensest interest , and m them we have the common ioot of 
music, of the drama, of poetry, of biography, of history, and of htera- 
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ture in general. Savage life furnishes little else worthy of note ; and 
the chronicles of tribes contain scarcely anything more to be 1emem- 
bered Early histo11c 1aces show us the same thmg. The Egyptian 
frescoes and the wall-sculptures of the Assyrians, represent the deeds 
of their chief men, and inscriptions such as that on the Moabite 
stone, tell of nothing moie than royal achievements only by ımph- 
cation do these records, pictoual, hieroglyphic, or written, convey 
anything else And similaily fiom the Greek epic, though we gather 
mcidentally that there were towns, and war-vessels, and war-charuots, 
and sailors, and soldiers to be led and slain, yet the direct mtention 
is to set forth the trrumphs of Achilles, the prowess of Ajax, the 
wisdom of Ulysses, and the like The lessons given to every civilized 
child tacitly ımply, lıke the traditions of the uncivilized and semi- 
civilized, that throughout the past of the human race the domgs of 
the leading persons have been the only things worthy to be 1emem- 
bered How Abraham girded up his loms and gat him to this place 
or that, how Samuel conveyed divine injunctions which Saul dis- 
obeyed , how David recounted his adventures as a shepherd, and was 
reproached for his misdeeds as a king—these, and personalities akin 
to these, are the facts about which the juvenile reader of the Bible 1s 
interested and respecting which he 1s catechized: such mdications of 
Jewish institutions as have unavoidably got mto the narrative, bemg 
regarded neithe: by him nor by his teacher as of moment. So too, 
when, with hands behind him, he stands to say his lesson out of 
Pinnock, we see that the things set down: for him to learn, are—when 
and by whom England was invaded, what rulers opposed the mva- 
sions and how they were killed, what Alfied did and what Canute 
said, who fought at Agincourt and who conquered at Flodden, which 
king abdicated and which usurped, &c ; and if by some chance ıt 
comes out that there were serfs ın those days, that barons weie local 
rulers, some vassals of others, that subordimation of them to a central 
power took place gradually, these are facts treated as relatively unim- 
portant Nay, the lke happens when the boy passes into the hands 
of his classical master, at home or elsewhere “Arms and the man” 
form the end of the story as they form its beginning After the my- 
thology, which of course is all-essential, come the achievements of 
rulers and soldiers from Agamemnon down to Cesar what know- 
ledge 1s gained of social oiganization, manners, ideas, morals, being 
httle more than the biogiaphical statements mvolve And the 
value of the knowledge 1s so ranked that while ıt would be a disgrace 
to be wrong about, the amous of Zeus, and while ignorance of the 
name of the commander at Marathon would be discreditable, 1t is 
excusable to know nothing of the social condition that preceded 
Lycurgus or the origin and functions of the Areopagus 
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Thus the great-man-theory of history finds everywhere a 1eady- 
prepared conception—is, indeed, but the definite expression of that 
which is latent ın the thoughts of the savage, tacitly asserted im all 
early traditions, and taught to every child by multitudinous lustra- 
tions. The glad acceptance ıt meets with has sundry more special 
causes There is, first, this universal love of personalities, which, 
active in the abouiginal man, dominates still—a love seen im the child 
which asks you to tell ıt a story, meaning, thereby, somebody’s ad- 
ventures, a love gratified in adults by police-reports, court-news, 
divoree-cases, accounts of accidents, and lists of births, marriages, and 
deaths , a love displayed even by conversations ın the streets, where 
fiagments of dialogue, heard ın passing, prove that mostly between 
men, and always between women, the personal pronouns recur every 
instant If you want roughly to estimate any one’s mental calibre, 
you cannot do ıt better than by observing the 1atio of genevalities 
to peisonalities in his talk—how far simple truths about indi- 
viduals are replaced by truths abstracted from numerous experiences 
of man and things And when you have thus measured many, you 
find but a scattered few likely to take anything move than a bio- 
graphical view of human affairs In the second place, this great- 
man-theory commends itself as promising instruction along with 
gratification. Bemg already fond of hearing about people’s sayings 
and doings, ıt ıs pleasant news that, to understand the course of 
civilization, you have only to read diligently the lives of conspicuous 
men What can be a more acceptable doctume than that while you 
are satisfying an imstinct not very remotely alied to that of the 
village gossip—while you are receiving through print instead of orally 
i1emaikable facts concerning notable persons, you are gaining that 
knowledge which will make clear to you why things have happened 
thus o thus in the world, and will prepare you for forming a night 
opinion on each question comimg before you as a citizen. And 
then, in the thud place, the mterpretation of things thus given is so 
beautifully sumple—seems so easy to comprehend Providing you 
are content with conceptions that are out of focus, as most people’s 
conceptions are, the solutions it yields appear quite satisfactory 
Just as that theory of the Solar System which supposes the planets 
to have been launched into their orbits by the hand of the Almighty, 
looks quite feasible so long as you do not insist on knowing exactly 
what 1s meant by the hand of the Almighty , and just as the special 
creation of plants and animals seems a satisfactory hypothesis until 
you tiy and picture to yourself definitely the process by which one of 
them 1s brought into existence, so the genesis of societies by the 
actions of great men, may be comfortably believed so long as, resting 
in general notions, you do not ask for particulars 
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But now, 1f, dissatisfied with vagueness, we demand that ou ideas 
shall be brought into focus and exactly defined, we discover 
the hypothesis to be utterly incoherent. If, not stopping at the 
explanation of social progress as due to the great man, we go back a 
step and ask whence comes the great man, we find that the theory 
breaks down completely The question has two conceivable answers - 
his origin 1s supernatuial, or ıt is natural. Is his origin superna- 
tural? Then he ıs a deputy-god, and we have Theocracy once 
removed—or, rather, not removed at all, for we must then agree 
with Mr Schomberg, quoted above, that “the determination of Cæsar 
to invade Britain” was divinely inspired, and that from him, down to 
“George III, the GREAT and the Goop,” the successive rulers were 
appointed to carry out successive designs Is this an unacceptable 
solution? Then the origin of the great man 1s natmal, and imme- 
diately he is thus recognized he must be classed with all other phe- 
nomena in the society that gave him buth, as a product of its 
antecedents Along with the whole generation of which he forms a 
minute part—along with its institutions, language, knowledge, man- 
neis, and its multitudimous arts and appliances, he 1s a 1esultant of an 
enormous aggregate of causes that have been co-operating for ages. 
True, 1f you please to ignore all that common observation, verified 
by physiology, teaches—if you assume that two European parents 
may produce a Negro child, or that fiom woolly-haired piognathous 
Papuans may come a fan, straight-haired infant of Caucasian type— 
you may assume that the-advent of the great man can occur any- 
where and under any conditions If, disregarding those accumulated 
results of experience which current proverbs and the generalizations 
of psychologists alike expiess, you suppose that a Newton mht 
be born in a Hottentot family, that a Milton might spring up among 
the Andamanese, that a Howard or a Clarkson might have Fy parents, 
then you may proceed with facility to explam social progress as 
caused by the actions of the great man But if all biological science, 
enforcing all popular belief, convinces you that by no possibility 
will an Aristotle come from a father and mother with facial angles 
of fifty degrees, and that out of a tribe of cannibals, whose chorus in 
preparation for a feast of human flesh is a kind of rhythmical roarmg, 
there is not the 1emotest chance of a Beethoven arısıng , then you 
must admit that the genesis of the great man depends on the long 
series of complex influences which has produced the 1ace m which he 
appears, and the social state mto which that 1ace has slowly grown. 
If ıt be a fact that the great man may modify his nation ın 1ts struc- 
ture and actions, ıt 1s also a fact that there must have been those 
antecedent modifications constituting national progress before he could 
be evolved. Before he can re-make his society, his society must make 
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him So that all those changes of which he is the proximate mitia- 
tor have then chief causes ın the generations he descended from. 
If there ıs to be anything like a real explanation of these changes, ıt 
must be sought ın that aggregate of conditions out of which both he 
and they have arisen ' 

Even weie we to giant the absuid supposition that the genesis of 
the gieat man does not depend on the antecedents furnished by the 
society he ıs born in, there would still be the quite-sufficient 
facts that he 1s powerless in the absence of the materal and mental 
accumulations which his society mnheits from the past, and that 
he is powerless m the absence of the co-existing population, cha- 
racter, intelligence, and social arrangements Given a Shakspeare, 
and what dramas could he have witten without the multitudmous 
traditions of civilized hfe—without the varous expeiences which, 
descending to him fiom the past, gave wealth to his thought, and 
without the language which a hundied generations had developed 
and enriched by use? Suppose a Watt, with all his mventive power, 
living ın a titbe ignorant of iron, or m a tribe that could get only as 
much iron as a fie blown by hand-bellows will smelt , or suppose him 
born among ourselves before lathes existed , what chance would there 
have been of the steam-engine ? Imagine a Laplace unaided by that 
slowly-developed system of Mathematics which we tiace back to its 
beginnings among the Egyptians , how far would he have got with 
the Mécanique Céleste? Nay, the like questions may be put and 
have like answers, even if we limit ourselves to those classes of great 
men on whose doings heio-worshippeis more paiticulaily dwell— 
the rulers and generals Xenophon could not have achieved his 
celebiated feat had his Ten Thousand been feeble, or cowardly, or 
insubordinate Cæsar would never have made his conquests without 
disciplined troops mbhertting their prestige and tactics and organiza- 
tion fiom the Romans who lived before them And, to take a 1ecent 
instance, the strategical genius of Moltke would have gained no great 
campaigns had there not been a nation of some forty millions to 
supply soldieis, and had not those soldiers been men of stiong bodies, 
sturdy chaacteis, obedient natures, and capable of carrying out 
orders intelligently 

Were any one to marvel over the potency of a grain of detonating 
powder, which explodes a cannon, propels the shell, and sinks a vessel 
hit—weie he to enlarge on the transcendent virtues of this detona- 
ting powder, not mentioning the ignited chaige, the shell, the cannon, 
and all that enormous aggregate of appliances by which these have 
severally been produced, detonating powder included, we should not 
regad his inteipietation as very rational But ıt would fauly com- 
pare im iationality with this interpretation of social phenomena 
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which, dwelling on the important changes the geat man works, 
ignores that immense pre-existing supply of latent power he unlocks, 
and that immeasurable accumulation of antecedents to which both he 
and this power are due 

Recognizing what truth theire 1s m the gieat-man-theo1y, we 
may say that, 1f limited to early societies, the histones of which 
are histories of little else than endeavours to destroy or subjugate one 
another, 1t approximately expresses the fact ın representing the capable 
leader as allmportant , though even here it leaves out of sight too 
much the number and the quality of his followers But 1ts immense 
eror lies in the assumption that what was once true 1s true for ever , 
and that a 1elation of rule: and 1uled which was possible and good at 
one time ıs possible and good for all time Just as fast as this pre- 
datory ‘activity of early tribes diminishes, just as fast as larger aggre- 
gates are formed by conquest or otheiwise, just as fast as war ceases 
to be the business of the whole male population, so fast do societies 
begm to develop, to show traces of stiuctures and functions not 
before possible, to acquire increasing complexity along with increasing 
size, to give ongin to new institutions, new activities, new ideas, sen- 
timents, and habits all of which unobtrusively make their appear- 
ance without the thought of any king or legislator. And if you 
wish to-understand these phenomena of social evolution, you will not 
do 1t though you should read yourself bind over the biographies of 
all the gieat 1ulers on 1ecord, down to Frederick the Greedy and 
Napoleon the Treacherous. À 


In addition to that passive denial of a Social Science ımplied by 
these two alhed doctrines, one or othe: of which 1s held by nine men 
out of ten, there comes from a few an active dental of 1t—either entire | 
or partial Reasons are given for the belief that no such thing 1s 
possible The essential invalidity of these reasons can be shown only 
after the essential nature of Social Science, overlooked by those who 
make them, has been pointed out, and to point this out here would 
be to forestall the argument Some minor cuiticisms may, however, 
fitly precede the major criticism Let us consider first the positions 
taken up by Mr Froude — 


“When natural causes are lable to be set aside and neutralized by what 
1s called volition, the word Science is out of place If ıt is fiee to a man 
to choose what he will do or not do, there ıs no adequate science of him 
If there 18 a science of him, there 1s no free choice, and the praise or blame 
with which we regard one another are impertinent and out of place” ` 

“ Tt 1s in this marvellous power in men to do wiong . . that the 
impossibility stands of forming scientific calculations of what men will do 
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before the fact, or scientific explanations of what they have done afte. the 
fact ”~ 

“Mr Buckle would deliver himself fiom the eccentricities of this and 
that mdividual by a doctiine of averages . Unfortunately the 
average of one generation need not be the average of the next ; 
no two generations are alike ” t 

“There [ın history] the phenomena never repeat themselves There we 
are dependent wholly on the record of things said to have happened once, 
but which never happen or can happen a second time There no experiment 
is possible , we can watch fo. no recurring fact to test the worth of our 
conjectures ” F 


Here Mı Froude changes the venue, and joins issue on the old 
battle-ground of free will versus necessity declaung a Social Science 
to be mcompatible with iee will The fist extract implies, not simply 
that individual volition ıs mncalculable—that “there 1s no adequate 
science of” man, (no science of Psychology), but ıt also asserts, by 1m- 
plication, that there are no causal relations among his states of mind 
the volition by which “natural causes are lable to be set aside,” 
being put in antithesis to natural, must be supernatural Hence we 
aie, in fact, carried back to that pizmitive form of mterpietation con- 
templated at the outset A furthe: comments, that because volitions 
of some kinds cannot be foreseen, Mr. Froude aigues as though no 
volitions can be foreseen ignoring the fact that the simple volitions 
dete1miming o1dinaiy conduct, are so regular that prevision having a 
high degree of probability is easy If, ın ciossing a street, a man 
sees a carriage coming upon him, you may safely asseit that, m nine 
hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand, he will try to get 
out of the way If, bemg pressed to catch a tiam, he knows that 
by one route 1 1s a mile to the station and by another two mules, you 
may conclude with considerable confidence that he will take the one- 
mile route, and should he be aware that losing the train will lose 
him a fortune, 1t 1s pretty certain that, 1f he has but ten minutes to 
do the mile ın, he will either run or call a cab If he can buy next 
door a commodity of daily consumption better and cheaper than at 
the other end of the town, we may affiim that, if he does not buy 
next door, some special relation between him and the remoter shop- 
keeper fuinishes a strong reason for taking a worse commodity at 
greater cost of, money and tiouble And though, if he has an estate 
to dispose of, 1t 1s within the hmuts of possibility that he will sell ıt 
to A for £1,000, though B has offered £2,000 for ıt, yet the unusual 
motives leading to such an act need scarcely be taken into account as 
qualifymg the generalization that a man will habitually sell to the 
highest bidde: Now, since the predominant activities of citizens are 
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determined by motives of this degree of regularity, there must be 
resulting social phenomena that have corresponding degrees of regu- 
larity—guieater degrees, in fact; since in them the effects of exceptional 
motives become lost ın the effects of the aggregate of ordinary mo- 
tives Another comment may be added Mr Froude exaggerates 
the antithesis he draws by usmg a conception of science which 1s too 
na11ow—he speaks as though science always connotes exactness Seren- 
tific previsions, both qualitative and quantitative, have various degrees 
of definiteness , and because among certain classes of phenomena the 
previsions are but approxunate, it 1s not, therefore, to be said that 
there ıs no science of those phenomena if there 1s some prevision, 
there 1s some science Take, for example, Meteorology The Derby 
has been run in a snow-storm, and you may occasionally want a fire in 
July, but such anomalies do not prevent us fiom being perfectly cer- 
tain that the coming summer will be warmer than the past wintet- 
Our south-westerly gales in the autumn may come early or may come 
late, may be violent or moderate, at one time or at intervals, but that 
winds will be ın excess fiom that quarter at that pait of the year we 
may be quite sure and similaily with the north-easte:ly winds during 
the spring and‘early summer The lke holds with the relations of 
rain and dry weather to the quantity of wate: m the an and the weight 
of the atmospheric column though exactly-tıue piedictions cannot 
be made, approximately-true ones can So that, even were there not 
among social phenomena more definite 1elations than these (and the 
all-important ones are far more definite), there would stall be a Social 
Science Once more, Mi Froude contends that the facts presented 
in history do not furnish subject-matter for science, because they 
“never 1epeat themselves,” —because “ we can watch for no recurring 
fact to test the worth of our conjectures” I will not meet this asser- 
tion by the countei-assertion often made, that historic phenomena do 
repeat themselves, but, admittmg that Mr Froude here touches on 
one of the great difficulties of the Social Science (that social phe- 
nomena are in so considerable a degree different ın each case fiom 
what they were in preceding cases), I still find a sufficient reply 
For ın no concrete science is there any absolute repetition, and in 
some concrete sciences the repetition 1s no more specific than 1, 
Sociology Even in the most exact of them, Astronomy, the combina- 
tions are never the same twice over the repetitions are but appioxi- 
mate. And on tuning to Geology, we find that, though the processes 

of denudation, deposition, ‘upheaval, subsidence, have been ever going 
on mm conformity with laws more o1 less clearly generalized, the effects 
have been.always new ın their proportions and arrangements, though 
not so completely new as to forbid comparisons, consequent deduc- 
tions, and approximate previsions based on them 
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Were there no such ieplies as these to Mr Froude’s reasons, there 
would still be the 1eply furnished by his own interpretations of his- 
tory, which make ıt clear that his denial must be understood as but 
a qualified one. Against his professed theory may be set his actual 
piactice, which, as ıt seems to me, tacitly asserts that explanations 
of some social phenomena in terms of cause and effect are possible, 
if not explanations of all social phenomena Thus, 1especting the 
Vagrancy Act of 1547, which made a slave of a confirmed vagrant, 
Mi Froude says —“ In the condition of things which was now com- 
mencing . . . nathe: this nor any other penal act against 
idleness could be practically enforced”* That ıs to say, the operation 
of an agency brought into play was neutralized by the operation of 
natural causes coexisting Again, respecting the enclosure of com- 
mons and amalgamation of farms, &c, Mr. Froude wutes —“ Under 
the late reign these tendencies ‘had, with gieat difficulty, been held 
pat tially in check, but on the death of Henry they acquired new force 
and activity’’+ Or, in othe: words, certain social forces previously 
antagonized by certain other forces produced their natural effects 
when the antagonism ceased Yet again, Mr Fioude explains ' at, 
“unhappily, two causes [debased currency and an alteration of the 
farming system] were operating to produce the rise of prices” t 
And throughout Mr Froude’s History of England there are, I need 
scarcely say, other cases ın which he ascribes social changes to causes 
rooted in human nature Moreover, ın his lecture on “The Science 
of History,” there 1s a distinct enunciation of “one lesson of History,” 
namely, that “the moral law is written on the tablets of eternity 

. Justice and truth alone endure and live Injustice and 
falsehood may be long-lived, but doomsday comes at last to them, in 
French revolutions and other ter11ble ways” If we change its terms, 
this statement 1s that certain social relations and actions of certain 
kinds are inevitably beneficial, and others inevitably deturmental—an 
historic induction furnishing a basis for positive deduction So that 
we must not interpret Mr Froude too literally when he alleges the 
“impossibility of forming scientific calculations of what men will do 
before the fact, or scientific explanations of what they have done 
after the fact ” 

Another writer who denies the possibility of a Social Science, or 
who, at any rate, admits ıt only as a science which has its relations 
of phenomena so traversed by providential influences that 1t does not 
come within the prope: definition of a science, 1s Canon Kingsley 
In his address on The Limits of Exact Scrence as applied to History 
he says — 


. * “ History of England,” vol v p 70 
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“You say that as the Jaws of matter are mevitable, so probably are the 
laws of human life? Beitso but in what sense are the laws of matter 
inevitable? Potentially or actually? Even ın the seemmgly most uniform 
and universal law, where do we find the mevitable or the nresistible? Is 
there not ın nature a perpetual competition of law against law, force 
against force, producing the most endless and unexpected variety of results ? 
Cannot each law be mterfered with at any moment by some other law, so 
that the first law, though ıt may struggle for the mastery, shall be for an 
mdefinite time utterly defeated? The law of gravity ıs :mmutable 
enough but do all stones veritably fall to the ground? Certamly not, if 
I choose to catch one, and keep ıt m my hand It remains there by laws, 
and the law of gravity is there, too, making ıt feel heavy m my hand but 
it has not fallen to the ground, and will not, till I let ıt So much for the 
mevitable action of the laws of giavity, as of others Potentially, it 1s 
mmutable , but actually, ıt can be conquered by other laws ” * 


This passage, severely criticized, if I 1emember nightly, when the 
address was onginally published, ıt would be scarcely fair to quote 
were 1t not that Canon Kingsley has repeated ıt at a later date ın his 
work, The Roman and the Teuton. The very unusual renderings 
of scientific ideas which ıt contains, need here be only enumerated 
Mr. Kingsley diffeis profoundly from philosophers and men of science, 
in regarding a law as itself a power or force, and so mm thinking of 
one law as “ conquered by othe: laws ,” whereas the accepted concep- 
tion of law 1s that of an established order, to which the manitesta- 
tions of a power or force conform He enunciates, too, a quite ex- 
ceptional view of gravitation As conceived by astronomers and phy- 
sicists, gravitation 1s a universal and ever-acting force, which por- 
tions of matter exercise on one another: when at sensible distances , 
and the law of this force is that ıt vares directly as the mass and 
inversely as the square of the distance Mr Kaingsley’s view, 1s that 
the law of gravitation 1s “defeated” if a stone 1s prevented fiom falling 
to the giound—that the law “stiuggles” (not the force), and that 
because it no longer produces motion, the “imevitable action of the 
laws of giavity” (not of gravity) ıs suspended the truth being that 
neither the force nor its law ıs im the slightest degree modified 
Further, the theory of natural processes which Mr Kingsley has 
arrived at, seems to be that when two or more forces (o1 laws, if he 
prefers it) come into play, there 1s a partial or complete suspen- 
sion of one by another. Whereas the doctime held by men of science 
1s, that the forces are all ın full operation, and the effect 1s thew 
resultant ; so that, fo. example, when a shot is fired horizontally from 
a cannon, the force impressed on ıt produces m a given time just 
the same amount of homzontal motion as though gravity were absent, 
- while gravity produces ım that same time a fall just equal to that 
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which it would have produced had the shot been dropped from 
the mouth of the cannon Of course, holding these peculiar views 
of causation as displayed among simple physical phenomena, 
Canon Kingsley ıs consistent m denying historical sequence , and in 
saying that “as long as man has the myste1ious power of breaking 
the laws of his own being, such a sequence not only cannot be dis- 
covered, but 1t cannot exist” + At the same time ıt 1s manifest that 
until he comes to some agieement with men of science respecting 
conceptions of forces, of their laws, and of the modes ım which phe- 
nomena produced by compositions of forces aie imterpretable m 
terms of compound laws, no discussion of the question at issue can 
be carried on with profit 

Without waiting for such an agreement, however, which 1s probably 
somewhat remote, Canon Kingsley’s argument may be met by put- 
tig side by side with 16 some of his own conclusions set forth else- 
wheie In an edition of Alton Locke published since the delivery 
of the addiess above quoted fiom, there 1s a new preface contaming, 
among others, the following passages — 


“The progress towaids imstitutions more and more popular may be slow, 
but ıt 1s sme. Whenever any class has conceived the hope of being fairly 
represented, ıt ıs certam to fulfil its own hopes, unless ıt employs, or 
provokes, violence impossible in England The thing will be +t . 
“Tf any young gentlemen look forward . . . to a Conservative 
reaction of any other kind than this . to even the least stoppage 
of what the would calls progress—which I should define as the putting in 
practice the results of inductive science ,~-then do they, like King Picio- 
chole in Rabelais, look for a kingdom which shall be restored to them at 


the coming of the Cocqcig: ues.” f 


And ın a preface addressed to working men, contained m an earlier 
edition, he says — 


«If you are better off than you were in 1848, you owe ıt principally to 
those laws of political economy (as they are called), which I call the brute 


natwial accidents of supply and demand,” &e § 


Which passages offer explanations of changes now gone by as having 
been wrought out by natural forces in conformity with natwal laws, 
and also predictions of changes which social forces at present in 
action will work out. That ıs to say, by the help of generalized 
experiences there 1s an interpretation of past phenomena and a pre- 


* Thid , p. 22 t “ Alton Locke,” new edition, preface, p. XX1, 
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vision of future phenomena ‘There ıs an implicit recognition of 
that Social Science which 1s explicitly demed 

A. 1eply to these criticisms may be imagined In looking fo 
whatever 1econcilation is possible between these positions which 
seem so Imcongruous, we must suppose the intended assertion to be, 
that general interpietations and previsions only can be made, not 
those which are special Beating m mind Mr Froude’s occasional 
explanations of historical phenomena as naturally caused, we must 
conclude that he believes certain classes of sociological facts (as the 
politico-economical) to be scientifically explicable, while other classes 
aie not though, if this be his view, ıt 1s not clear how, if the results 
of men’s wills, separate or aggregated, are incalculable, politico- 
economical actions can be dealt with scientifically , since, equally 
with other social actions, they are determined by a goiegated wills. 
Sumilaily, Canon Kingsley, recognizing no less distinctly economical 
laws, and enunciating also certain laws of progress—nay, even warn- 
ing his hearers against the belief that he demes the applicability of 
the inductive method to social phenomena,—must be assumed to think 
that the applicabihty of the mductive method 1s here but partial 
Citing the title of his address, and some of its sentences, he may say 
they umply simply that there are limits to the explanation of social 
facts ın precise ways, though this position does not seem really re- 
concilable with the doctime that social laws are liable to be at any time 
suspended, piovidentially or otherwise But, merely hinting these 
collateral criticisms, this reply 1s to be met by the demurrer that 16 1s 
beside the question If the sole thing meant 1s that sociological pre- 
visions can be approximate only—if the thing denied 1s the possibility 
of reducing Sociology to the foim of an exact scrence—then the re- 
joinder 1s that the thing denied 1s a thing which no one has affirmed 
Only a moiety of science is exact science—only phenomena of certain 
orders have had their ielations developed from the qualitative form 
into the quantitative form Of the remaining orders there are some 
produced by factors so numerous and so difficult to measure, that 
development of then relations into the quantitative form 1s extremely 
improbable, 1f not impossible But these orders of phenomena are not 
therefore excluded from the conception of Science In Geology, in 
Biology, ın Psychology, most of the previsions are qualitative only, 
and wheie they are quantitative their quantitativeness, never quite 
defimte, ıs mostly very mdefinite Nevertheless we unhesitatingly 
class these previsions as scientific [tis thus with Sociology The 
phenomena it presents, involved in a higher degiece than all others, 
aie less than all other capable of precise treatment such of them as 
can be generalized, can be generalized only within wide limits of vara- 
tion as to time and amount, and there remains much that cannot be 
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generalized. But so far as there can be generalization, and so far as 
there can be interpretation based on it, so fal there can be science 
Whoever expresses political opmons—whoever asserts that such 
o such public arrangements will be beneficial or detiimental, tacitly 
expresses belief ın a Social Science , for he asserts, by implication, that 
there 1s a natural sequence among social actions, and that as the 
sequence is natural, results may be foreseen . 

Reduced to a more conciete form, the case may be put thus — 
Mr Froude and Canon Kingsley both believe to a considerable extent 
in the efficiency of legislation—piobably to a greater extent than it 
is believed in by some of those who assert the existence of a Social 
Science To believe ın the efficiency of legislation ıs to believe that 
certain prospective penalties or rewards will act as deterrents or mcen- 
tives——-will modify individual conduct, and therefore modify social 
action Though ıt may be impossible to say that a given law will 
produce a foreseen effect on a particular person, yet no doubt is 
felt that ıt will produce a foreseen effect on the mass of persons. 
Though Mr Fioude, when arguing against Mr Buckle, says that he 
“would delive: himself fiom the eccentricities of this and that mdi- 
vidual by a doctrine of averages,” but that “unfoitunately, the aver- 
age of one generation need not be the average of the next,” yet Mr 
Froude himself so far believes ın the doctrine of averages as to hold 
that legislative imterdicts, with threats of death or umpnsonment 
behind them, will 1est1am the great, majority of men m ways which 
can be predicted While he contends that the 1esults of mdividual 
will are incalculable, yet, by approving certam laws and condemning 
otheis, he tacitly affirms that the results of the aggregate of wills are 
calculable And if this be asserted of the aggregate of wills as 
affected by legislation, ıt must be asserted of the aggregate of wills as 
affected by social influences at lage Ifit be held that the desire to 
avoid punishment will so act on the average of men as to produce an 
average foreseen result , then 1t must also be held that on the average 
of men, the desire to get the greatest 1etuin for labour, the desire to 
use into a higher rank of life, the desire to gain applause, and so forth, 
will each of them produce a certain average 1esult And to hold 
this is to hold that there can be prevision of social phenomena, and 
therefore Social Science 

In brief, then, the alteinative positions are these On the one 
hand,'1f there ıs no natural causation throughout the actions of meor- 
porated humanity, government and legislation are absurd Acts of 
Parlament may, as well as not, be made to depend on the draw- 
ing of lots or the tossing of a com, or, rather, there may as well 
be none at all social sequences having no ascertainable onder, no 
effect can be counted upon—eveiything ıs anarchic On the other 
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hand, uf there ıs natural causation, then the’ combination of forces 
by which every combmation. of effects 1s produced, produces that 
combination of effects ın confoimity with the laws of the forces 
And if so, ıt behoves us to use all diligence ım ascertamimg what 
the forces aie, what are their laws, and what are the ways in which 
they co-operate 


Such further elucidation as 1s possible will be gained by discussing 
the question to which we now addresss ourselves—the Nature of the 
Social Science. Along with a definite idea of this, will come a per- 
ception that the denial of a Social Science has arisen from the confus- 
ing of two essentially-different classes of phenomena which societies 
present—the one class, almost ignored by historians, constituting the 
subject-matter of Social Science, and the other class, almost exclu- 
sively occupying them, admitting of scientific co-ordination mm a very 
small degree, if at all , 

' HERBERT SPENCER 





PAVIA 


CHRISTIANITY AND IMMORTALITY. 


iG may be desirable to explain at the outset what is the precise ob- 

ject of the present paper, masmuch as the title may be thought 
to cover much wider giound than I am at all disposed to enter upon 
The relations of the Chistian belief 1n the Resurrection of Chuist to 
the doctime of immortality, have been aheady pointed out, (see p 470), 
and do nót need to be further discussed That the Resurrection, if 
tiue, amounts to a scientific proof of immortality, that the witnesses for 
it are honest, and the testimony sufficient to prove any non-miracu- 
lous event, are statements which, even if they be challenged, I do not 
think ıt necessary to substantiate by additional arguments Life 
afte: all ıs but short, and may be wasted ın endless discussions upon 
matteis perfectly obvious to all who are not blinded by invincible 
preyudice The man who says, “I do not believe the history be- 
cause 1t 1g avowedly supernatural,” 1s, need ıt be remarked, an intel- 
lectually honest man, and deserves the most respectful attention. 
But the man who says, “I have no prepossessions against the super- 
natural , but I disbelieve the history upon exactly the same grounds 
as I should any statement whatever,” who tries, m short, to reach 
Hume’s conclusion without the resolute common sense that marked 
his method, must be dismissed as impracticable There ıs, ıt must 
ieally be remembered, an enormous @& priori probability attached 
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to every straightforward statement made by, apparently, honest men, 
which holds good in all cases where ıt 1s not balanced by some ante- 
cedent improbability, such as the existence of a supernatural element 
in the narrative There ıs, mdeed, a conceivable case in which a 
man might claim to be heard If there be anyone who believes 
that mnacles have occurred more or less frequently, but that the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ ıs not proved to be one of them, 
then the very absurdity of his position entitles him to be considered 
an honest thinker But I deny that the term apples to any (Gf such 
there be) who do not, as a matter of fact, believe that macles 
have occurred, and yet pretend to reject the Resuriection upon the 
ground that itis not proved by evidence sufficient to substantiate 
ordinaiy historical events Some httle impatience with the men 
who are constantly throwing up barriers against the progiess of 
reason to 1ight conclusions, or who tiy to direct her march into by- 
ways formed by their own intellectual idiosyneiacies, ıs surely not 
altogethe1 unjustifiable 

But the task I have in hand ıs a much more serious, and, to say the 
truth, a much more unwelcome one I have let ıt be understood 
with tolerable plainnessin vaiious parts of my former articles that, 
m my judgment, modern ieligious teaching is answerable for the 
errors, whether of disbelief or of superstition, which have gathered 
about the doctiine of man’s immortality Modern Christianity does 
not make the doctiime acceptable o1 useful to men, because 1t does not 
possess the mind of Christ, and does not teach the nineteenth century 
the things which He taught the first. A kind of moral weakness 
and littleness 1s creeping mote and more over the minds of religious 
people , and religious doctrines, once full of hfe and power, have be- 
come mere dogmatic negations of some erior as umeal as themselves 
Somehow or other, the salt has lost its savour ın the judgment 
of those to whom untellectual truth and practical moralty aie 
things of the fist impoitance I say this with the same kind of 
feelings that might mspire a ‘French soldier to speak of the moral 
and professional corruptions that have plunged the French army into 
the depths of disaster My hfe ıs bound up with the religion to the 
faults of which ıt 1s ympossible to shut our eyes I am not ım- 
sensible to the good works, the doing of which has come down to 
us as a tradition from the great Evangelical or Catholic revivals I 
am keenly alive no less to the exalted history of the past than to the 
equally noble responsibilities and duties of the future, but ın spite 
of all this, or 1ather because of ıt, the thuth requires to be pro- 
claimed aloud, that modein Chustianity, as generally 1ecerved, 
does not 1cpresent the teaching of Christ, and is not fitto be charged 
with the task of teaching the world a suitable and satisfactory mo- 
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ralty That this is tue with respect to the doctume of the immor- 
tality of the soul I now proceed to show 

The popular conception of the rehgion taught by Jesus Chiist—~a, 
conception that underlies the doctimes and practices of all Christian 
churches—1s to the following effect —He came to 1eveal the facts 
of a future life, which, when 1evealed, ate found to consist of an 
endless life of happiness or misery, our destinies therem being de- 
cided by the relation which we hold towards Him In this concep- 
tion we must distinguish two erroneous notions the first, that His 
teaching mainly concerned the next lıfe, the second, that ıt con- 
sisted ın the proclamation of heaven and hell as the ultimate destiny 
of mankind Of these, the first, though not so striking, contains a 
more subtle power of evil than the second, and will requne careful 
examination 

I must, however, fist. say a word ın answer to the objection that 
these conceptions have ceased vitally to affect the 1ehgion of 
the wold, or can be said fairly to remesent it I am con- 
vinced that no gieater mistake can be made It may, mdeed, be ad- 
mitted that the belief ın endless torments is ceasing to exercise a 
real influence upon men’s minds, but even this admission must not 
be made too much of In the Roman Church, and in many 
Protestant sects,* it 1s still a predominant feature of 1¢ligious teach- 
ing, while ın none has ıt been formally withdrawn as an article of 
faith Itis, perhaps, thought that ıt may die out im silence, but, 
apait fiom the moral cowardice this involves, all histo1y seems to 
show that when once a doctrine has laid firm hold of the popular — 
mind, nothing short of active denunciation and determined opposi- 
tion can destroy ıt And then, too, ıt must be remembered that the 
system of theology of which ıt forms a caidinal point, still remains and 
flourishes All the power of the priesthood, and all the logical value 

* Almost as I write this sentence, the Standard contains the following item of 
news Can anything be more abominable ? —‘ At Kingston, Jamaica, there has been 
considerable excitement, occasioned by a funeral sermon preached for the late Mr 
Emanuel Lyons, a benevolent Hebrew of that city The preacher, the Rev J. 
Ratcliffe, endeavoured to prove beyond a doubt that the deceased had gone to heaven 
The sermon had smece been denounced as displaymg as un-Christian sentiments as 
could come from the ips of any man Christ, 1t was said, was dishonoured in 1t, as 
it indicated that any man may be saved without Christ on account of his own kind- 
ness, charity, and manly worth, and that the human soul, with tts constatution, and 
the consciousness which 1t received from the Divine hands before a Bible'was made 
or a revelation given, outweighs m importance all revelations and all religion 
Several ministers had preached sermons specially designed to set forth Mr Ratcliffe’s 
erros, and also jomned mm the issue of a declaration denouncing them 

“The following ministers signed the declaration —D H Campbell, Enos Nuttall, 
W E Pierce, Episcopalians , Henry Buntmg, Samuel Smythe, Wesleyans, D J 


East, J. Seed Roberts, Baptists, James Ballantine, United Presbyterian, Mr J: 
Gardner, L M Society, Mr. Griffiths and Mr. F. Church” 
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of the Calvinistic scheme of salvation, are really mvolved ın ultimate 
ruin with the rejection of this doctrine And agam, though hell asa 
place of endless torment may be vamshing from men’s minds, yet 
the idea of heaven as a place of endless happiness ıs almost as potent 
as ever This seems to me the worst feature of all Whatever may 
be said of the evils wiought by the fea: of endless punishment, 
those wrought by the hope of endless happiness are certainly greater. 
The former ıs, at least, due to man’s sense of the‘ greatness of sin; 
the latter ıs the result of his selfish desnes for enjoyment The fear 
of hell has kept many a rough, wayward spirit in something like con- 
formity to decent behaviour, and ıt has unquestionably been the 
turning point m thousands of lives, and the beginning of better 
things to men beyond the reach of any argument save fear But the 
common idea of heaven can claim no such moral achievements, 
while 1t has enfeebled the character of myriads of human beings, and 
has ministered in the name of religion to human selfishness and love 
of ease And if this assertion seems a strong one (as in tuth I 
mean it to be), let any one who doubts whether 1t can be justified 
bethink himself of the hymns which have become more and more 
populat m these later days Sentimental longings for paradise, ex- 
cessive, though easily understood amid the moral wretchedness of 
the middle ages, are now among the most matked features of modein 
praise Sensuous descriptions of mere outward details, passionate 
longings for happiness and idleness, are put into the mouths of gave 
Buitish ertizens, whose one great virtue is to do then duty lke men, 
and who hate idleness as the source of all evil How far we may 
believe that the minds of men are really drawn off fiom the realities 
of life, or how far they are merely softened and diverted for the 
moment, depends upon the amount of practical weight we are willing 
to admit that religion now possesses All I am concerned to observe 
is, that there are tendencies which seem to be powerful, and are 
certainly popular, that are demoralizing ın the extreme 

And lastly, as an additional proof that, however details may have 
been modified o: abandoned, the general conception of the future hfe 
under the forms of heaven and hell is still a living pait of the con- 
sciousness of man, I would point out how in times of earnest feeling 
it exercises a subtle influence upon the stiongest minds ‘Two of the 
most eminent of living Englishmen, desn ous of expressing themselves 
strongly ın antagonism to popular notions, have done so by declaaing 
their intention under certam cncumstances of “ going to hell” Itis 
odd, on the othe: hand, to 1ead of a man like Descartes affirming 
that he was as desirous to go to heaven as any one The very idea 
of the two, hell especially, has been engrafted m the minds of men 
by grotesque poetry and legends All this 1s mdeed compatible with 
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the truth, which I do not fo. a moment deny, that there 1s a gradual 
loosening of the hold these beliefs once had upon the minds of men 
What was once a tremendously earnest conflict between the preacher 
and his hearers, in which neither of the two ever doubted that the 
stakes were the endless destiny of an 1mmortal soul, has now shrunk 
ito a kind of amicable contest, ın which the latte: easily stops every 
attempt made by the former to 1each his healt by means of the fear 
of hell Respectable men no longer leave church with the same pro- 
found conviction, that without conversion their damnation 1s assured, 
and so that the only practical question 1s, how long ıt can safely be 
postponed But then this is just the state of things ın which doc- 
ties, the errors of which might well be pardoned ın consideration of 
their effectual moral power, have become nothing but pernicious To 
confine all men’s ideas of a future life to the one notion of decisive judg- 
ment, was certainly a mistake ın the face of Christ’s teaching, and of 
simple elementary moral truths, But to keep the idea of judgment 
before men’s minds and force ıt upon their thoughts had at least a 
useful deterrent effect But now that this ıs practically vanishing, 
there 1emaims but one duty for all who love the truth as Christ 
taught it, and to whom human morality 1s unspeakably precious 
Once more we are face to face with a popula: religion that abuses the 
tremendous fact of man’s immortality to unworthy purposes The 
second Reformation must treat heaven and hell as the first treated 
purgatory and indulgences ıt must preserve the moral idea while 
abolishing the literal fact, and must supersede the old forms of 
thought by new conceptions, gathered from the experience and the 
discoveries of the ages, but founded upon a close: adherence to the 
actual teaching of Christ 

In exammuing what the main characteristics of that teaching were, 
1b 1s of great umportance to observe m what relations 16 stood to the 
common religious teaching of His time To begin then, ıt 1s not m 
the least tiue to say that Christ was the fust to stamp the idea of 
immortality upon the minds of men under the forms of heaven and 
hell He found, mdeed, those ideas already existing, and He used 
them for His own purposes , but He took from them their future and 
remote, ın order to give them a present and immediate, force and 
aspect The Phaiisees believed that the souls of good men would be 
for ever blessed (there 1s some doubt as to their ideas about the 
resurrection of the body), and that hell, or gehenna, would be the 
mevitable portion of the wicked These beliefs had grown up exactly 
on the soil that might have been expected to produce them. They 
were the fruit of that, taken as a whole, dark and melancholy period 
of Jewish history which mte1venes between the return from captivity 
and the coming of the Messiah. As in the middle ages, so in these, 
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which are the veritable middle ages of Jewish history, men had taken 
refuge fiom the intolerable miseries of life in the hope of paradise, 
and, powerless themselves to avenge the wrongs they endured, had 
fastened on the idea of endless and horrible torture ın the world to 
come In proportion as the ancient hopes of Israel became in the 
bad sense of the word merely seculai, so by a strange but easily ex- 
plicable contrast did the mmds of men conceive the idea of 1mmor- 
tality , foi, after all, a Messiah who should at some time restore their 
temporal greatness, could never satisfy the yeainings of individual 
souls for eternity Something, too, must be ascitbed to the influences 
of Paganism, to which they were ever after the Captivity inci easingly 
subject, and thus it came to pass that the fierce wrath of the Jew 
against the enemies of his people or the apostates from his religion 
took, as ıt were, visible foim in the pwuely Pagan idea which turned 
the valley of Hinnom into the symbol of the place of endless torment, 
and even placed the gates of hell within its limits Add to this, that 
the vutues which were to win heaven were compliance with cere- 
montal observances invented or mamtained by an arrogant priesthood 
who grew rich and powerful by trading on the superstitions of man- 
kind, and we have a picture of a 1eligious teaching concerning ım- 
mortality, on the one hand clear and definite, on the other corrupting 
and demoralizmg, and 1esembling all the worst epochs of spiritual 
degradation with which history makes us acquainted 

How then did our Lord tieat the religious ideas about mmortahty 
with which He was confronted? Mainly, in two ways. Fust, He 
seized upon the curent notions, and used the tiuths which they con- 
tained to enfoice a present heaven, an immediate judgment, a hell 
that was yawning to engulf the whole Jewish people Secondly, 
He substituted by act and woid the fewest and simplest moral con- 
ceptions of a future state, ın place of outward, local, and detailed 
descriptions of ıt Or, speaking more generally, He revived the old 
true Jewish belief m Messiah as the representative of God’s govern- 
ment upon earth, and brought heaven down to men as the fist and 
urgent preliminary to raising men one by one to heaven He planted 
ın the minds of His followers the necessity of a spiritual resurrection 
now, as being of far more consequence than that of bodily resur- 
rection hereafter, and He recalled them from the contemplation of 
remote rewards and punishments to the tremendous realities that 
were already closing in around them To make good this assertion 
it 1s, however, necessary to examine, with all needful bievity, the 
teaching of Christ concerning the Kingdom of Heaven, Hell, and 
Judgment, and then to.note how few, how guarded, and how practical 
were His words upon the subject of the hfe to come d 

There are statements which, though 1eally new, are nevertheless con- 
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founded with truths that people have always held, or at any rate believe 
that they have always held Such for instance is the statement, that by 
the Kingdom of Heaven Chiist meant almost, if not quite, exclusively 
the establishment of God’s 1ule and order upon earth Upon hearing 
this, people immediately bethink themselves that this 1s merely 
another way of saymg that the Kingdom of Heaven means the 
Christian Church But the erro: hes not so much in denying any 
true interpretation of these words, as in substitutimg a secondary and 
compaiatively unimportant interpietation for the piimary and true 
one Practically, the thought of heaven as part of the future hfe has 
swallowed up the thought of heaven as the iule of God upon earth 
Popular theology is lıke a bad picture, ın which all the foreground 1s 
blurred and confused, while the mountains in the background stand 
out in hard and unnatural distinctness Men think of Chuist first as 
revealing a futue heaven, and then quite in a secondary sense, as 
establishing a community that should lead men into ıt But the fact 
1s that the foundation of the Kingdom of Heaven upon earth, foi its 
own sake, and fo. the piesent good of man independently of his future 
destiny, was the one great object of all His teaching, and the more 
we examine that teaching for ourselves, the more clearly we shall 
appreciate the tiuth of this assertion, and discern how entirely His 
soul was wrapped up in the work of the immediate present As 
painted by the Masters hand, the pictuie 1s altogether clear and well 
defined ın the foreground, while behind ıt the landscape fades away 
with a dim suggestiveness infinitely more subtle and impiessive than 
the coarse natmalistic details with which later human teaching has 
obscured the outlines faintly drawn by the Divine hand, and just re- 
heved fiom darkness by a few fai-glancing 1ays darted forth from the 
Divine inspiration 

The above 1emarks aie necessary if we would avoid the appearance 
of making a senes of observations concerning Christ's teaching so 
obviously true, not to say commonplace, that every one will be 
inclined to believe he has always known them The history opens 
with the announcement by John the Baptist, repeated by Christ, and 
put into the mouth of His messengeis, that the Kingdom of Heaven 
was at hand—that ıt was shortly to be set up amongst them The 
Sermon on the Mount, the fist 1ecorded istance of His public 
teaching, begins by declaring that the poor im spirit and in fact, were 
the persons to whom ıt was specially preached, and a great reward in 
heaven, that is, in the new kmgdom, was promised to those who were 
persecuted for His sake How many thousands of sermons have been 
preached to account for the self-invented difficulty that God meant 
endless happiness to be the portion of the poor rather than of the 
rich! How many delusive hopes have been fostered in the minds of 
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poor people by the thought that afte: a hfe of suffering here they 
would be rewarded by a life of enjoyment hereafter! The key-note, 
however, thus emphatically struck in the first teaching, was never for- 
saken or altered “The Kingdom of Heaven is among you,” “Thou 
art not far from the Kingdom of God,” “There be some of them 
that stand here that shall not taste of death till they see the King- 
dom of God come with power ’’—words which have exhausted the 
ingenuity of sophistry to explain them away And, again, we hear of 
Capernaum exalted into heaven, but to be cast down into hell at the 
speedy approach of that day of judgment in which ıt should be more 
tolerable for the cities of heathendom than of Israel Or, once move, 
in one single passage, the Jewish gehenna is distinctly named, and 
the disciples are told that anything in the world, however dear, which 
causes them to stumble at the Kimgdom of Heaven then preached, 
01, stall worse, which causes them to make others stumble, must be 
resolutely cut away, lest they come to the doom desciibed ın pro- 
phetical language as the place of the valley of Hinnom, where the 
worm never ceases to fatten on the dead bodies from within, or the 
fire to consume them fiom without These, then, are the notes of 
time expressly laid down by the Teache: Himself But the doctime 
of the Kingdom of Heaven ıs expressly and specifically contained ın 
a series of parables, many of which begin with the well-known 
words, “ The Kingdom of Heaven 1s lke.” Read m the light of 
modein theology, these all have reference to the last day and to a 
future life, read ın the hght shed upon them by the above-mentioned 
marks of time, they speak of immediate judgment and of a present 
life, and can only be applied to the former by indirect and very often 
incorrect references i 

The first group of parables, ın St Matt ch xu, which explains the 
mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven, ıs plainly an account of the 
laws which govein the progress and especially explains the foundation 
of the Church on earth In two of them, however, the notion of judg- 
ment is added, and I call attention to the parable of the Tares, as 
containing the germ of all future misundeistanding of Christ’s 
teaching The field, He says, 1s the world (kéopos) Now, when, m 
the next verse, the unsuspecting English reader finds ıt said that the 
haivest ıs the “end of the world,” and, ın the verse after this, 
reference made to the “end of this world,’ he httle thinks that 
the fust word translated “world” 1s quite a different word from that 
in the two latter instances, though if he considered the matter 
for a moment even he might wonder how the harvest can pos- 
sibly be the end of the field, and not the end of the ciop upon 
1t That this last is ou. Lord's meanmg, as im truth it ıs the 
only one compatible with common sense, 1s abundantly clear fiom 
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the word used, ald», which means age or dispensation, and answers 
therefore to the crop which was then growing upon the field of the 
world The good seed are the children of Chiist’s kingdom, the bad 
seed is perverted Judaism, the harvest is its. coming complete 
downfall, to which surely may be added a glance at that break-up of 
all civil, social, and political order, when the genius of Paganism 
passed away at the destruction of the Roman Empire of the West 
It ıs not necessary, once more let me remark, to deny that in a 
deiived and mediate sense the moral truths expressed ım the parable 
may be applied to all times and places, though even then a strict mter- 
pretation would requue us to limit the application to the existing 
wold But what itis of the gieatest importance to understand, 1s 
that the actual vision that was before the mind of Christ was the 
destruction of Judaism, and perhaps of Paganism , and that were 
theie never to be another judgment upon earth the parable would 
still be adequately fulfilled. And that this was the fulfilment of 
which He was thinking we shall find abundant proof if we turn to a 
similar passage in the thirteenth chapter of St Luke, m which the 
establishment of the Kingdom of God ıs predicted. In this the 
Gentiles are 1epresented as coming ın from all quarters, while the 
Jews are thrust out with weeping and gnashing of teeth, the whole 
at once suggesting and culminating in the lamentation over Jerusa- 
lem, “their house in which 1s left unto them desolate” And all this 
prediction of coming temporal judgment seems to be, 1f not certainly 
in the words of Christ, at least ın the mind of the Evangelist, con- 
nected with His answer to the question, “ Lord, are there few that 
shall be saved ?” 

Before we pass on to consider the final prophecy in which the idea 
thus started ıs worked out in some of the grandest utterances that 
ever fell even from the lips of Him who spake as never man spake, I 
must call attention to one parable upon the interpretation of which I 
am willing to stake the whole of my argument It ıs the parable of 
the Labourers in the Vineyard (twentieth chapte: of St Matthew), 
one of the simplest and most practical of stories, If ever there was 
a paable easy to interpret, this ought to be the one It stands 
between the lesson, twice declared, which the Lord meant to be 
derived from 1t—“ The first shall be last, and the last first” The 
cucumstances which gave nse to 1t—namely, the sorrowful going 
away of the rıch young ruler, and Pete1’s question, “ What shall we 
have therefore ?”——a1e clearly stated Yet, in spite of all this, mis- 
led by false conceptions of the Kingdom of Heaven, the commenta- 
tors find ıt almost unmtelligble Assuming that the day’s wage 
1s endless happiness o1 heavenly reward im a hfe to come, they. are 
met by the msuperable difficulty as to how murmuters can enjoy it 
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o1 be fit for ıt, still less how the first can be last and the last first And 
thus they are driven to all kinds of shifts, such as the unphilosophical 
notion of degrees of happiness Now, all that ıs required 1s to regard 
ou Lod as giving a plain moral desemption of what would take 
place at the establishment of His kingdom upon earth The departure 
of the 1uler suggests the 1eflection that it 1s hard for a uch man to 
enter unto that kmgdom This, again, suggests Peters natwial 
but dangerous question, to which the answer 1s given that in the 
Regeneration, ın the coming new birth of humanity, they should 
share the labours and the glory of therr Masten, as in truth they have 
done, and that ın place of those which they gave up they should have 
new spiritual relationships and possessions upon eaith, together, else- 
where 1t1s added, as though to admit no possible mistake, with perse- 
cutions. How abundantly this promise was fulfilled we may conclude 
fiom the life of St Paul, who had childien and brethien in every 
city, and to whom the whole world was, as it were, a home But 
then He goes on to wain them not to let the mere desire for a 
reward debase their spiritual character, for in that case the men who, 
, lıke the twelve, hadi been called first, might become last in moral 
goodness And He illustiated this tendency by a simple story of 
everyday life containing just the one moral that religion dislikes to 
face, namely, that a hfe of outward service and 1eal Christian work 
may, if not watched, end in an envious, selfish, murmuring disposition, 
concerning which He says nothing and implies nothing as to its ulti- 
mate destination , but merely points out that ıt has missed the real 
blessedness of work, and has lost for all moral purposes its tiue 
rewaid, while strenuously seeking to obtam ıt a 
We now come to the gioup of prophecies and parables which form 
the close of His teaching And here we notice an important note of 
time occuiring at a critical moment of the history On His way to 
Jerusalem for the last time, He delivered the parable of the pounds, 
to counteract a delusion on the part of His disciples that the King- 
dom of God should immediately appear Up to this moment, then, 
this had been the natwal result of His teaching and of the wide 
success with which ıt had been attended Now, therefore, ıt becomes 
necessary to make ıt cleai to them that this coming ıs to be a work 
of time and labour, and that they are to be employed in ıt duiing 
His absence according to the measure of then several capacities The 
mental view is gradually enlarging, the houizon ıs receding farther 
into the distance, while yet the mam intetest 1s attached to the ım- 
mediate present. Then He enters Jerusalem, and begins that last 
contest with the Pharisees which ended ın His death After a 
‘parable or twon which He puts before them the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven for their immediate reception, and warns ‘them of the conse- 
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quences of refusal, He delivers that tremendous forecast of coming 
doom, which must exther be a shameless forgery o: else stamp Him 
as one who knew moie than ıt 1s given to mere mento know And 
just at this point ıt is that commentators, old and new, Enghsh and 
German, have launched out into thew wildest excesses of interpieta- 
tion By some ıt has been asserted that the account m St Luke 
iefers to the destruction of Jerusalem, that in St Matthew to the 
end of the world, ın utter forgetfulness that this 1s simply to play 
into the hands of the mythic school of mnterpreters* By almost all 
(for what I myself know, ıt may be by all without exception) 1t 1s 
understood that the chief thing which occupied His mind was the 
destiuction of the world, the fall of Jerusalem being a comparatively 
unimportant type of the gieat and distant reality Now I say that 
this 1s absolutely false The tiue canons of interpretation are these 
first, that every word must be applied first and fully (due allowance 
being made for metaphorical language mostly gathered fiom the pro- 
phets) to the fate which the Jews were then bringing upon them- 
selves, and, I also think, to the general break-up of the foundations 
of society by the destruction of the old “ world,” which He appre- 
hended as inevitable , second, that any reference to future judgments 
can only be understood as being based upon general moral principles 
herein laid down, and is quite mdependent of outward details or of 
special times, such as a supposed end of the world The prophecy 1s, 
in short, a description of all judgment indirectly, but directly only of 
the judgment of Jerusalem. Nothing can be more precise than the 
notes of time by which He appears to have endeavoured to guard 
ther minds from exactly those errors mto which men have since 
fallen He begins with the declaration that not one stone of the 
temple shall be left upon another He speaks of the persecutions 
and false rumours that should assail the diserples He bids them flee 
fiom Jerusalem, compassed about with armies He tells them that 
they shall see the Son of Man coming in the clouds of heaven, and 
gathering in His elect from the four quarters , and lest this metaphoni- 
cal language, descriptive of the giowth of the Church, should be mis- 
understood, He adds that then they shall know that it ıs near, even 
at the doors Then He emphatically announces that this genera- 
tion shall not pass before ALL these things be fulfilled and if any 
man wishes to see what human sophistry, stimulated by a false 
tradition, can accomplish, let him read the attempts that have been 
made to explain away these words It 1s an mstructive but mournful 
spectacle 


* In using the word “commentator,” 1t did not occur to me that ıt might be taken 
to include Mr Maurice Need ıt be said that ıb 1s to him I owe the true doctrine of 
the kingdom of heaven ? 
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After this, follow three prophetic parables, the Ten Virgins, the 
Talents, and the Sheep and the Goats, all turning upon the same 
point, but with one notable exception The first desciibes his rejec- 
tion or acceptance by the Jews as individuals The second explains 
His relations to His own servants, that 1s, to all Chuistians, and pre- 
scribes their duties till His coming, though here, again, that coming 
once more seems to recede into the distance, nor need we deny a pos- 
sibly direct. reference to a future world, the more so, as a doctime of ° 
rewaids ıs laid down quite at variance with that of mere endless 
happiness, and suggestive of work, 1esponsibility, and development 
But ım the third, the Master does, as ıt seems to me, m His closing 
words, practically abandon His standpoit in the present, and contem- 
plate Himself as related to all mankind. I say this, not because the 
details of the parable would not equally well fall ın with the other 
interpretation, but because the test by which He will try men at the 
eternal judgment 1s declared emphatically not to be that of personal 
relationship to Himself, but of simple human kindness on the part 
of those who never heaid His name Humanity, itself, may take 
heart and rejoice, the strongest opponents of Chnstianity may cease 
to strive, when they remember that ın His final words, when He was 
claiming to be the judge of mankind, He asserted that mghteousness 
would be 1ecognized as the work of human nature in kindness, love, 
and help, and that every man who lived and laboured for his fellow- 
men would be found to have lived and laboured for Christ 

It was thus, then, that Christ called men’s attention away from 
dreams of the future life to the present realities of their social, moral, 
and political condition , but ıt must be pointed out that, ın assigning 
to these the first place mm His teaching, we are not limiting the scope 
of the parables, but very much enlarging ıt They become morally 
true of all human life, delimeations of man in all his many capacities 
and relationships, all bemg ultimately referred to God. Heaven and 
hell, pardon and judgment, become very present and pressing realities, 
and religion is seen m the teaching of Christ to be throwing all her 
weight into the task of giving divine sanctions to the duties of the 
present world The same applies to His teaching about the Resu- 
rection, and, as lnked with 1t, judgment to come The Pharisees 
believed ın some soit of physical ,esuiiection and future judgment. 
Our Lord in the very beautiful discourse contamed in St John, 
ch v, proclaimed, that as the Father 1aised the dead and quickened 
them, so the Son quickens whom He will, and that to Him all judg- 
ment has been committed This He further explamed by saying that 
all who believed in Him had already everlasting hfe, and to show 
beyond all doubt that He was thinking of the present life, He added, 
“The hour 1s coming, and now 1s, when the dead shall hear the voice 
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of the Son of God, and they that hear Shall hve” And as though 
this were not enough, He used, a little further on, words which seem 
natuially to refer to the last final Resunection as believed in by the 
Pharisees, to describe the spiritual Resurrection and rapidly approach- 
ing judgment—* The time is coming in which they that aie in the 
grave shall hear His voice and shall come forth they that have done 
good unto the resurrection of hfe, and they that have done evil unto 
the resurrection of condemnation” Once more, when Martha adopts 
the current Jewish notion conceining her brothe:, “I know that he 
shall use again m the Resurrection at the last day,” she 1ecerves the 
1ebuking answer intended to show that the i1aising of Lazarus was 
typical of the immediate iaising of humanity, “1am the Reswrec- 
tion and the Life” So that we have here the fourth Gospel from its 
very different point of view beaiimg witness to the truth I am uphold- 
ing, and we see fiom ıt as from the others that the Lord declared His 
desire to raise Judaism as 1t were from the dead, and foretold certain 
condemnation to all who would not heaı His voice And 1t 1s words 
like these that give to the actual Resurection of Chust that moral 
power which St Paul afterwards saw so clearly and proclaimed so 
earnestly To him ıt was the iesurrection of humanity and of every 
human bemg that believed in Chiist from sm and darkness The teach- 
ing of the Apostles, indeed, beais evident traces of the difficulty they 
experienced ın seeing clearly what was meant by Chuist’s coming in 
judgment, while their opmions seemed to have varied just as might 
be expected ın the case of men who were hving in the midst of the 
perplexities and agitations which that judgment caused, and whose 
very position prevented them from separating the outward and tem- 
porary ci.cumstances fiom the abiding moral principles contamed in 
His prophecy However this may be, the fact that the resurrection 
was bound up fist and chiefly with the rise of humanity fiom its past 
degradation, exercises a most important influence upon the value of 
the evidence by which the account of it 1s supported For if ıt 
could be shown that the belief ın the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
was connected in the minds of the earliest Christian teachers with 
old Jewish opmions, or that ıt giew up im their minds almost un- 
consciously fiom the natural desire to give force and certainty to 
the longing fo. ımmortalıty, then the value of the evidence would 
be very seriously mpaired But when we see that ıt was attached 
to an entnely different set of moral conceptions, that ıt was wel- 
comed 1ather as calling men to a life of practical goodness here, than 
as holding out to them the ceitamty of a life of endless happiness 
hereafter, we aie obliged to admit that, except for the mevitable 
difficulty of beheving ın anything supernatural, the history has every- 
thing to recommend ıt to favourable 1eception by candid minds 
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It may, however, be urged that we run some danger of cutting off 
the teaching and life of Christ from all ieference to immortality 
whatsoever , but to this ıt may again be answered that, to adjust 
things ito their proper places, 1b 1s often necessary to wrench them 
vigorously ın the dnection directly opposite to that m which they 
have been distorted And I do not only maimtain that the 1eal 
application of the parables is to future life in this wold, its Judg- 
ments, rewards, and penalties, but I am also convinced that the 
sayings, in which the next world ıs expressly mentioned, bear 
witness, when examined, to Chuist’s desire not to fix men’s 
attention upon the life to come to the prejudice of that which now 
is Three of those exceptions, that prove the rule, occur to me 
now the first, His own voluntary teaching, the last two, forced 
upon Him by circumstances In the parable of Dives and Lazarus, 
‘He uses common Jewish expiessions to point out the dange of 
wealth and luxury, but He does so in such a manner as to make any 
pressing of the details in their literal meanmg a mere absurdity 
The wildest imagination could hardly conceive this parable as meant 
to be a serious description of the actual future world His answer 
to the Sadducees about the Resuirection was forced from Him, and 
he contents Himself simply with clearing the doctrine from maternal 
and unworthy notions, asserting 16 as a fact, and proving the assertion 
from the words of God to Moses The third instance 1s His pio- 
mise to the dyimg thief, “To-day shalt thou be with me m paa- 
dıse,” where once more the necessity of consoling the penitent man 
obliges Him to give a promise of the world to come ın words which 
the man himself and they that stood by could understand Sad, 
mundeed, 1s ıt to think what a superstructure of barren speculation 
has been raised by the prying spit of human dogmatism upon 
these simple words, and how the language of metaphor, used simply 
for the purpose of bemg intelligible to those whom it chiefly con- 
cerned, has been perverted into a literal statement of actual fact 
But though I am sure that sayimgs of this kind are not to be taken 
for more than as affording a general indication of the existence of a 
life to come, yet 1t stulliemams to be pomted out that Christ did 
actually meet the cravings of the human soul for mmortality And 
this He did, not by making it the one main object of all His 
teaching, but by a single pregnant saying and by a single suggestive 
act 

Now let us ask at what time should we expect that Chust pre- 
sented the idea of ummortality plamly and decisively to the minds 
of His discrples. Any knowledge, however shght, of human nature 
and its necessities would teach us that the appropriate and, so to 
speak, moral occasion for this would be when the agony of ap- 
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proaching separation made ıt necessary to find consolation both for 
Himself and them, and when a new spirit was to be breathed into 
the men upon whose love and faithfulness depended the futuie 
destinies of the kingdom of heaven At the begmning, therefore, 
of His final discourse to the disciples we find a plain and 
direct reference to what we call heaven, but which He carefully 
described unde: those simple personal and domestic terms which 
have made this saying especially dear to Chistian minds “In 
my Father’s house aie many mansions, if 1b were not so, I would 
have told you Igo to prepare a place fo. you. And if I go and 
piepare a place for you, I will come again and receive you unto 
myself, that where I am there ye may be also.” Compare this sen- 
tence, in which the whole of Chuiist’s direct teaching about immortality 
is contained, with the vast superstiucture of the so-called Christian 
doctrine of the futme state, and the stiking contrast between the 
two will become apparent How few, and yet how pregnant with all 
the thoughts that human nature requires for support and consolation, 
aie the words of the Maste.! How many and how fatal to human 
moiality ae the words of those who speak ın His name! The 
meaning and moial force, indeed, of what He taught in this saying 
it 1s not necessary to point out here , it 1s sufficient to call attention 
to 16 as Chiist’s authentic description of the hfe to come It 
embraces all the beautiful or morally useful associations which aie 
attached to a house that shelters us, to the home where ow Father 
dwells, to 1esting-places, to variety of inteiests (“many”), to surt- 
ability of occupations (“prepared places”), to eternal communion with 
Chust Himself But more than this, though straitly questioned, He 
will not 1eveal once more He turns their thoughts to the heavenly 
hfe upon earth, bidding them follow Him as the “ way,” and to know 
the God whose house they were to mhabit hereafter by knowing His 
Son now and here Instead of dieams of the imagination, cui0us 
questionings of the intellect, selfish desires of the heait, dogmatic 
utterances of muiscalled authouity, He confined His teachmg con- 
cerning the future world to that which can be safely gathered fiom 
the moral analogies of the present. And if Christians had taught 
immortality as Chust taught ıt, they would not have been compelled 
to witness the 1evolt of man’s heat or mind from the assurance of a 
lıfe to come 

Still ıt may be said that a single sentence, standing almost alone, 
upon so vast a subject, affords but little ground whereon to build the 
fabric of man’s belief in immortality, so far as ıb ıs revealed im the 
teaching of Chust But a moral power, gieater than can be con- 
veyed im words, is contained in the act of His to which I have 
alluded I mean, of couse, the Ascension, for rt is this that gives, 
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as it were, external shape to what He said, and certainty to what He 
promised But, to bring this out more clearly, we must trace the 
connection between religion and science in working out the moral 
development of man 

When the Jewish poets looked up mto the heavens, they found 
themselves alone with God, the univeise, and their own souls. Not 
only would they abstain fiom woishipping the heavens, but they 
would, as ıt were, look them in the face and consider them. And 
1t seemed to them that they were the home of God, who had set 
His glory above them Still, howeve1, ın the thought of the Jews, 
as of the Gentiles, ın religion as ın philosophy, the cath was the 
centre of the universe, and for 1ts sake the heavens existed ıt was 
that for which God had framed and designed everythmg else. So 
that the heavens, while testifying of God to the Jew, did not testify 
of 1mmortahty. He saw only that all men peish and come to an 
end. But with the change of our belief as to the true relations 
of heaven and earth, the idea of immortality first becomes practically 
and morally possible. And this change we owe, first to the Ascension 
of Chiist, to the simple fact that He had been seen to go up fiom earth 
to heaven, which thus became the goal of man’s hopes, the real centre 
of God’s universe. But then man’s ignorance of the real facts 
as to the physical 1elations between the eath and the heavens 
prevented lim for centwies from entering into the meaning of 
Christ’s action, and gave occasion for the revival, or 1ather the 
continuance, of the old pagan conceptions of heaven and hell. 
Copernicus was the best commentator on the Ascension, and the 
Ascension was a prophetic mtimation of Ins discovery. <A tiue 
1eligious idea was given as the necessary step to a true scientific 
one; but the scientific idea, m-tuin, exploded all the errors which 
religion had built upon the ongmal tiuth, because the ultimate end 
of this discovery is to banish the hope of selfish happmess, and 
substitute the idea of infinite variety, occupation, and progress, . 
which the heavens, 1ead in the light of modern science, now preach 
tous. They convey the same kind of impression as the earth itself 
must have conveyed to the minds of those who believed ıt to be 
boundless space, and we look up to the sky with much the same sort 
of feelings as men gazed across the Atlantic before Columbus crossed 
it. As the earth grows less, the heavens grow more and more. Our 
scientific discoveries do not measure things as they are there; our 
wisdom about man suggests much, but explams nothing as to the 
inhabitants of the worlds above. 

Now it ıs just at the time when the “eaithly” sciences are 
making 16 difficult to conceive the idea of a disembodied spirit, 
or to separate ıt from its material oiganization, that the science 
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of the heavens adds her emphatic testimony to the teachmg of 
Christ, and to His action, more powerful than words, in ascending 
heavenwards There ıs a place, or 1ather there are places, where 
men may live after death—so says science. There 1s a man who 
has gone there—so says religion. The law of progress will not 
consent to be bound down within earthly bmits; when it has ac- 
complished everything upon earth, 1t sighs for new worlds to conquer. 
So that the truest conception of immortality is precisely that with 
which we are becoming more and more familiar; that which on the 
physical side we may call evolution, on the moral side, education. 
To take the commonest instance, the soul of a thoughtful man, 
looking into futuity, 1esembles the soul of a thoughtful child just 
standing on the verge of this world’s life. There are dreams of 
works, of honours, of fiiendships, and of success, Both are leaving 
school and begmning the larger life into which they will cary 
the character already formed, the preparation already made. The 
man is as sure that there is a world of work and of hfe beyond this, 
as the boy who hears and sees traces of the various callings and 
occupations of the world m which grown men act and move. 
Here, after the discipline of life 1s over, will be his future abiding 
and working place. Here, in one of the unnumbered worlds of God, 
may he carry onwaids and upwards the life of an immortal being. 
From the two propositions which I have thus endeavoured to sub- 
stantiate, first, that Chnst’s duect teaching conceined almost exclu- 
sively the present would, second, that His teaching about the world 
to come represents ıt simply as the development of our moral quali- 
ties and spiritual life under higher conditions, there follow two con- 
clusions to which I invite the serious attention of all who desire to see 
truths harmonized with each other instead of bemg set in endless 
contiadiction. The first 1s, that the objections urged by modern 
thought against Christian moiality do not apply to the teaching of 
Christ himself, the second 1s, that this teaching, so far from bemg 
opposed to the spirit of modern science, 1s ın. exact accordance with 1b. 
We are familiar with the objections to which I refer. Religious men, 
it is said, are diverted from the duties of this would, from realizing 
the sacredness of humanity, from seemg the necessity of immediate 
reforms and improvements, fiom sympathy with national and social 
life, owing to the too-present and absorbing contemplation of the 
life to come. No one, I suppose, really believes that this is practically 
the case to any considerable extent, at any rate at the present time ; 
but it 1s contended that this escape 1s due simply to the fact that 
human nature is strong enough to trrumph m the long 1un over the 
perversions of iehgious truth But the objection, as an objection 
against Christianity, vanishes, 1f once ıt can be shown that the mind 
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of Christ was full of the present evils and pressmg wants that afflicted 
his countiymen , that His moral teaching was meant above all things 
to throw light upon human hfe and human nature under their present 
conditions; that to do our duty here, to look for judgment now, to set 
up righteousness and justice in the world we live in, to be citizens, 
patriots, masters, and servants, ın that large: and deeper sense which 
He saw and proclaimed, 1s the tine kingdom of heaven which He died 
to establish All this shines forth ın the parables the moment they 
are removed from the false, unnatural glare which the almost exclu- 
sive notion of a heaven to come has cast upon them But I confess, 
that even this reconciliation, important as 1t 1s, does not satisfy my 
ambition I believe that the truth I am here insisting upon, 1s the 
missing lınk needed to bmd togethe: the morality of Paganism and 
Christianity Whether or no Christian morality 1s 01 1s not perfect, 
whether there 1s in 1t, not only something wanting, but even a certam 
one-sided, perverting influence, has been, and still is, the subject of a 
long and unsatisfactory controversy On the one hand ıt ıs seen that 
there are certain moral truths which Chustianity does not teach, and 
certain factors in human nature of which 1t seems to take no account , 
on the other hand, to lay this at the door of Jesus Christ, or even of 
St. Paul, appears manifestly unreasonable The object of the life of 
Christ was to add to humanity those last and highest ideas which 
complete man’s conceptions of duty and of character, not to go over 
ground already taaveised Hes the head of humanity, but not the 
whole of ıt , he does not supersede what 1s true m other teachers, but 
gives motive power and divine perfection to what they have aleady 
taught. There 1s nothing exclusive about Him when we understand 
His mission aught, any more than there is about the call of the 
Jewish nation, when once we have realized that they were not the 
only nation pleasing to God, or exclusively occupied in accomplishing 
His will The objection, however, that Christ’s teaching is not only 
negative on some points (which m truth ıt could hardly fail to be, xf ıt 
were to be human at all), but that it 1s absolutely one-sided, 1equues a 
different answer, and cannot be said to be unreasonable when we re- 
member the absolutely pernicious effects which have, according to the 
testimony of history, flowed fiom that which has authoritatively 
claimed to represent ıt The problem is this —There me certain 
faulty 1esults amsing fiom Chistian morality, and yet ıb 1s not 
fair to charge them upon Christ’s teaching unless it contamed some- 
thing positively untiue, or upon His character unless He plainly 
did something wrong If so, then, where do they come fiom? Now 
the answer ıs, that perversions creep mto the moral teachmg of 
any man when the end which he himself has ın view is altered, 
and the facts to which his teaching was adapted aie wrongly stated 
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View, for instance, the character and teaching of Christ through the 
atmosphere created by the ever-present consciousness of a future 
endless heaven to be obtained, and a future endless hell to be avoided, 
and then every evil effect which can, with any truth, be traced to 
Christian influences 1s accounted for at once. Softness, unreality, 
carelessness of intellectual truth, obstiuctiveness to the march of new 
ideas, unconscious selfishness, neglect of worldly virtues (so called), 
sectarianism in 1ts best sense (that ıs, anxiety by any means for the 
salvation of souls ın the only way believed to be true), can all be 
traced, not to Christ, but to Chustianity, to the framework m which 
His teaching has been set His morahty 1s distorted when it is made 
to fit a different conception of hfe fiom what He mtended I do not 
venture to hope that the difficulty 1s altogether solved by this con- 
sideration, though I certamly think that the right clue to the solution 
has been suggested Let us get md of the notion that the futme 
world was the chief and direct object of what He taught, and then 
His teaching will stand out as the crown and completion of all prac- 
tical present morality, and will be seen to comprehend all other 
teaching by adding just the element of divine self-sacrifice which was 
required to give power, light, and life 

And secondly, I affım that the teaching of Chnst, ughtly nter- 
preted, 3s ın harmony with the predominant idea which science 
is engaged in attaching to morality at this piesent time The 
kingdom of heaven ıs ectvilization viewed religiously, owning God 
as its Creator and Judge, and looking for still nobler developments 
in other spheres Men’s moral capacities fit them for their place 
in the gicat hereafter, and judgment consists in assigning to every 
man the place fo. which he 1s fit, just as the true reward of a 
child at school is not the piizes which he gains, but the place in 
the world for which he has prepaied himself And if this be so, I 
challenge any reasonable man to deny that this view of Christian 
-immortality 1s conducive to human moiality in this present hfe It 
finds man out exactly as science wishes him to be found out, that 1s, as 
a bemg growing upwards to higher modes of hfe which are conditioned 
by his present conduct It biings before him a responsibility to Ins 
fellows, which death, so far from termimating, only intensifies It 
makes judgment a very seaiching and personal matter, and allies ıt 
with the perfect justice and eternal purposes of God It gives special 
sacredness and power to common things, and makes the ideas of the 
duty of citizens and neighbours to be large: and moie frurtful of good 
It holds before him that hope of self-culture and improvement which 
apart from God and immortality is so unspeakably selfish, non-human, 
and futile And lastly, ıt 1s ın accordance with what common sense 
teaches men to thmk as concerning their own immortality Left to 
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Pillage Communities in the East and West Six Lectures 
delivered at Oxford by H T Marxes London 1871 


Ao a generation ago some learned men in Denmark and 

Holstem,* proved that land ın those countries was not ongim- 
ally occupied by individuals, but by 1aces and tribes, and that these 
associations cultivated their common property on a principle of co- 
operation 

Before this time it had been supposed to be a peculiarity of the 
Germanic races that every family mhabited a separate farmhouse, 
surrounded by the land belonging to it, which also separated it from 
the neighboummg farmhouses It was supposed that the villages now 
generally found ın Germany had a later orgm, when warlike and 
unsettled times compelled the country people to hve closer together. 
The above-mentioned researches, the results of which were so opposed 
to previous opinions, have given rise ın recent decades to further 
research, which has not only confirmed these new views, but has 
brought to light, among the othe: Ge:manic 1aces, a state of things 
similar to that which prevailed ın Jutland, Schleswig, and West- 
phalia. Finally, the present writer has endeavoured to show that the 
Anglo-Saxon race did not essentially differ m this respect from the 


other Germanic nations. 
Mr. Maine compares this agraiian condition of ancient Germanic 


* Ohefsen, Hanssen, and Michelsen im relation to the Cimbran peninsula, and 
Baron von Hapthausen 1n relation to some parts of Prussian Westphaha 
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Europe with that which now exists ın India In his learned and sug- 
gestive work he proves that ıt 1s not only ın the science of language, 
by the comparison of Sanskrit with the Indo-Germamic languages of 
Europe, that a fruitful field “of research 1s opened, but that in other 
depaitments of the history of civilzation mteresting and instiuctive 
analogies may be discovered by the comparison of India and Ger- 
manic Europe 

We will first glance at the 1esults of German historical research, 
and then compare them with what Mi Maine says of India 

When the Germanic titbes first advanced from the life of wandering 
shepherds to dwelling in, more settled habitations, they divided the 
land upon which they settled amongst the communities of which they 
were composed, but reserved a superfluous portion as the common 
possession of the whole tribe Thus, the “volkland” of the Anglo- 
Saxons was evidently land belonging to the whole nation The kings 
had a special mght to the use of ıt, with the cousent of the Witena 
they could also make grants ofat to mdividuals,and this appears to have 


_ been done to a great extent m England m the Anglo-Saxon period. 


Most of the Anglo-Saxon archives that have come down to us men- 
tion such giants by the kings to the nobles in then service, to digni- 
taries of the church, to monasteries, &c These were probably mostly 
grants of “ volkland,” and the extent of ıt was, therefore, much dımı- 
nished towaids the end of the Anglo-Saxon period 

Of the portions of land allotted to the separate communities a part 
in each was divided off on which to build dwellings To each house a 
smaller piece of land was attached, large enough foi a court-yaid, a 
gaiden, and a bit of pasture, on which the flocks took refuge in case 
of need, ‘all of which, together with the house, was enclosed by a ' 
hedge The dwelling-places of a community were generally near 
togethe:, and all surrounded by a village hedge* These enclosed 
dwelling-places were the only strictly private property of the 
Germanic landowner, over which he had unlimited contro! He had 
only the use of the rest of the land ın common with the othe: house- 
holders ın the district This was especially the case with woodland 
and pastuie , these were everywhere the undivided property of the 
whole community No one had any portion of 14 for his exclusive 
use, and the use of these lands was subject to special 1egulations 
for all the inhabitants of the village 

While 1t can be plaimly recogmzed that the dwellmg-house and 
fa1m-buildings were pi.vate property, and pasture and woodland com- 


* The Anglo-Saxon term, tin, which was used not only for separate farms but for 
the village collectively, 1s derived from zaun (hedge), while ın Scandinavia and the 


North of England the word “taft” was used to designate the separate houses with 
their court-yards, gardens &e 
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mon. propeity, the extent to which arable land was common is more 
doubtful There seems early to have been a difference in this respect 
among different tiibes But the original state of things probably was, 
that arable land was not held permanently as private property, but 
was, from time to time, re-distributed amongst the community for 
temporary occupation by lot 

Up to the most recent times there have been, here and there, 
districts ın Germany in which an annual re-paitition of all arable 
land took place among the community,* and even now there are cases 
m which a portion of the arable ıs private property, another portion 
periodically allotted to, 01 used by the members of a community ma 
cetan rotation In England also the periodic allotment of meadows 
and plots of arable land which occasionally, though 1arely, used to take 
place, points to a similai state of things On the otha: hand, how- 
ever, 1t 1s maintaimed by some that such alternations m the occupa- 
tion of land since the historic period were always exceptional, and 
that private possession of ıt has been the rule amongst the Geimanic 
laces ever since their appearance in history This controversy is con- 
nected with the other, namely, whether the distinction between pasture 
and aiable land among the ancient Germanic 1aces was a permanent 
or only temporary one 

Most Geimans who have made reseaiches into this subject are now 
of opinion that the village communities selected portions of land in 
tun to be used for some years as arable land, and that when ex- 
hausted by many crops, they lay fallow, and were foi a long period 
only used as pasture ‘Thus, in course of time, the whole extent of 
land was under cultivation, and only a small portion of ıt exhausted 
at onetime Others, on the contiary, maintain, that there was a per- 
manent separation of pastuie and arable land, that land was allowed 
to he fallow every second or thud year, but was otherwise regularly 
sown If the first view is correct, a periodic 1e-paitition of the land 
would take place of itself It would not pay to keep a paticular 
piece of land in cultivation if ıt was considered to be private pioperty 
for a certain number of years only, and was then allotted to general 
use for a much longe: period It would have given endless tronble to 
keep the plots of land separate ın pasture time for decades, and con- 
sidering the abundance of land, and the small outlay of capital upon 
it, 1t would have been useless The regular cultivation of the same 
plots of land giadually made the periodic re-partition of 16 appear less 
desirable, and 1t became less and less frequent 

The decision of both questions depends partially on the meaning of 
the celebrated and much discussed passage ın the “Germania” of 


* See, especially, G Hanssen, die Gehoferschaften ım Regierungs-Bezirk Trino, 
Berlin, 1863 
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Tacitus,* as well as on the importance attached to the accounts given 
by Julius Cæsar of the agiicultme of the Suevi The advocates of 
the first view, however, justly pomt to the deeper reasons and analo- 
gies which favour the idea that private property ın arable land, as 
well as permanent separation of 1t from pasture, 1s the result of a later 
development of husbandry. To mention but one point, ıb 1s far more 
natural to suppose, as land was abundant, that when its productive- 
ness was lessened by repeated crops, fiesh land would be taken mto 
cultivation, than that its fertility should be restored by manuring and 
ploughing. Such a system of mterchange of arable and pasture land 
prevails among many nations in a low state of civilization; there are 
traces of it in our own civilized states, and especially in England, in 
the evidences occasionally found of common lands having formerly been 
sown. 

We therefore consider this to be the ouginal method of husbandry 
among the Germanic races, At what period the change was made to 
the private possession and permanent cultivation of land among each 
particular race, cannot be determined, the sources of information are 
far too scanty. On the whole, we cannot but suppose that, with few 
exceptions, the change took place comparatively early, The character 
of the Germanic races, the affection of the Germanic husbandman for 
the land he had tilled, was much more favourable to this advance, 
than the gieater indifference and less settled character of the neigh- 
bourmng Sclavonic nations In the Russian villages it 1s well known 
that the whole extent of land belonging to them 1s common property, 
and that from time to time all the cultivated land is re-distributed 
amongst the householders; while among the Anglo-Saxons at the 
time to which the archives collected by Kemble belong, the separa- 
tion of arable and pasture land, as well as permanent private posses- 
sion of arable land, seems to have been the rule But after the 
ancient system of agnculture had disappeared, the use of the land 
for centuries was regulated by certain rules for the pubhc interest, 
and when the land was lying fallow, as well as after harvest, ıt was 
used as pasture land by the whole village Thus from time to time 
the land reverted to the state of common propeity, which indeed it 
only ceased to be durmg the time of actual cultivation Common 
and private use were interchanged The arable lands therefore were 
never like the dwelling places, separated from the pasture land by 
permanent hedges or ditches, but were merely enclosed by wooden 


* “ Agri, pro numero cultorum, ab universis per vices occupantur, quos mox. inter se 
secundum dignationem partiuniur facilitatem partiend1 camporum spatia prestant 
Arva per annos mutant, et superest ager Nec enim cum ubertate et amplitudine solr 
labore contendunt, ut pomana conserant, et prata separent, et hortos rigent. sola 
terre seges imperatur "CO xxvi 
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fences from sowing time to harvest, and these fences did not merely 
enclose the plots of individual pioprietois, but the whole extent of 
village land sown with summer or winter crops 

The greater part of arable land m England, Germany, and the 
north of France appears usually to have been divided into three parts, 
of which two were sown with summer and winter crops alternately, 
and the third lay fallow. Every husbandman had one of each of these 
plots, m order that he might take part in the general rotation The 
farmers appear not only to have proceeded on a common plan, but 
also to have united their forces We know, fo. example, that ın 
villages in which every farmer had not the necessary team for a 
plough, generally eight oxen or horses, the teams of several were 
united and the ploughing was done in common. Thus in this stage 
of the development of agriculture 1t was 1ather a co-opelative system 
of husbandiy than a common ownership in the Germanic communities. 
But if ıt is allowed that the gieater part of the land, pasture, wood- 
land, and frequently meadows also, were common property, the farm- 
land that surrounded these villages was very lumited in extent, so 
that we ae justified ın speaking of co-ope1ative hushandiy ın the 
ancient village communities, 

In compaimg the Indian village communities with these ancient 
Geimanic ones, Mr Maine justly adduces a great point of difference, 
namely, the smaller importance of pasture ın Indian husbandry, 
fiom the nature of the climate and the diet of the people In the 
imperfect state of agriculture in England and Germany during the 
middle ages, cattle-breeding appeared to be the most important 
bianch of farmıng, while the Hindoo, living on vegetable diet, values 
cattle only as diaught power, and considers the bieeding of them as of 
comparatively small impoitance. But in the state of civilization 
which had been 1eached by the Ge1manic races in the middle ages, 
the systematic 1eamg of cattle on large tracts of land was possible, 
and ıt was the main object of co-operation. As we have seen, pasture 
land was common property, and arable land reverted fiom time to 
time to the use of the community as pasture It is proved by 
numerous documents that these rights of pastuie, this agiarian con- 
stitution was specially prized by the small landowner. It was this 
that formed the stiongest bond of the village community. There is 
no such strong bond of union among the Indian villages, and there- 
fore their husbandry is far less co-operative than that of the ancient 
Germanic 1aces. But although that communism in the use of land 
does not exist ın India, which is generally found in the farming of 
pastme land in a low stage of civilization, still, as in the ancient 
Germanic communities, there exist “ minute customary 1ules binding 
on all for the cultivation of arable land—rules which in both cases 
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have the same object—to reconcile a common plan and order of cul- 
tivation for the whole brotherhood with the holding of distinct lots 
in the arable land by separate famıhes The common life of the 
group or community has been so far broken up as to admit of private 
property m cultivated land, but not so far as to allow the departure 
from a joint system of cultivating the land” 

Ma Maine does not enter mto the details of these rules, they 
probably differ very much in different places, while ın the muddle 
ages there ıs a remarkable uniformity ın the husbandry of the 
German, English, Danish, and Northern Fiench villages The rota- 
tion of cops, the time of sowing summer and winter wheat, the time 
when land was to he fallow, the mode of woiking fallow land, the 
system of manuting, and many othe agricultuial customs, were the 
same throughout a gieat part of central Europe 

An essential pait of these 1ules ın many Indian communities refers 
to the use of water for muigation These rules are, as Mr Mame tells 
us, administered in every village by “the council of elders, by the 
elective or hereditary functionary who sometimes takes its place, or 
by the person who represents the community ın its contracts with 
Government for the payment of land-rent” This regulation of water 
interests fo. the whole village by the commune forms, perhaps, an 
equivalent for the common use of pasture land which does not exist in 
India 

The preponderance of the faiming of arable land over cattle breed- 
ing also accounts for the fact that m India the 1e-partition of culti- 
vated land has almost disappeared Mr Mame states that he has not 
found any mstances of ıt among the Aryan 1aces, and: ıt now only 
occurs among the non-Aryan farmers, “ who form a considerable pro- 
portion of the population in the still thmly peopled territory called 
the Central Provinces ” 

But, if the traces of agiaman umty u the Indian villages are more 
effaced than in the ancient Germanic ones, the bond of union 1s not, 
therefore, less strong The consciousness of o1iginal association 
has been preserved among the former, while ıt seems to have dis- 
appeared since the histone penod in the villages of Western Europe. 
“The popular notion 1s,” says Mr Mame, of India, “that the 
village landholders are all descended from one o1 more individuals, 
who settled the village, and that the only exceptions are formed by 
persons who have derived their 11ghts by purchase, o1 otherwise, from 
members of the original stock ” 

There are many reasons foi concluding that among the Germanic 
races village communities and tubes o1igmally comcided Thus, 
Julius Cæsar states that the Suev: divided the land among. “ gentes et 
cognationes hommum,” and among the Anglo-Saxons the word 
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maegdh, signifying the tubal bond, ıs used with the same meaning as 
provincia Agan, as Kemble justly remarks, the pationymic names of 
places which so often occui, indicate that the villages were o1iginally 
inhabited by tubes But the village community was no longer a 
community of this sort ın historic times This can be clearly shown, 
especially in the case of the Anglo-Saxons, for among them, though 
the tmbal bond had by no means been 1elaxed, ıt had become distinct 
fiom the agiailan and political community 

The usage in India that no landholder may sell his land without 
consent of the village community, mdicates a sentiment of communism 
appioaching ielationship A simila: law existed im former times ın 
the German villages, by which the villagers had a pieference over 
stiangers, as puichaseis of land,—a law which existed m some 
German towns up to our times, and has only been abolished by 
legislation. 

Another feature which, as far as ou. knowledge extends, has be- 
come more effaced among the Germanic than the Indian villages, 1s 
the creation of a number of hereditary offices for the regulation of 
trade and the government of the village Besides the headman, or 
council of elders, Mr. Maine 1eckons up “the village accountant, the 
Brahmans, the blacksmith, the harness-makei, the shoemake:” All 
these persons were regarded as servants of the community as well as 
membeis of ıt, and were compensated for their functions “ether by 
an allowance of grain, oa, moe generally, by the allotment of a piece 
of cultivated land in hereditary possession ” 

By such an arrangement every village must, of course, acquire a 
high degiee of isolation and mdependence Mi Mame mentions 
that in many English parishes the existence of fields and meadows 
having the names of certam tiades indicates that similar institutions 
must have existed in ancient Germanic villages In a manor de- 
scribed by Mi. Willams m the “ Archzologia,” * the meadows weie 
divided into hams, which, at the time when Mr Wilhams wote, were 
annually allotted to the various landholders m the manoi, but they 
still bore the names of the Smith’s ham, the Steward’s ham, the Con- 
stables ham, & It may be added, that ın the ancient English 
land register, the Boldanbook of the yea 1183, artizans aie fie- 
quently mentioned with the land which they received for theu 
seivices , fo. mstance, “N N faber tenet vi acias pro servitio suo” 

One thing which is at present of gieat importance m the Indian 
villages, as ıt was formerly amongst the Geimanic ones, 1s the levy of 
taxes The village “ıs the unit of all the revenue arrangements, ’ 
and the Indian Government has more and more discovered that ın 
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this 1espect it is desirable to treat the village as a unit and not to 
have transactions with the individual cultivator. Ma. George 
Campbell relates that “there are villages ın the Madias Presidency 
which for half a century had submitted to the farce of a Government 
assessment on each individual, but had year by year lumped the 
individual assessments together and divided the total in their own 
way among the members of the community ”” 

It was, ón the contrary, one of the greatest weaknesses of the 
ancient Germanic constitutions that they had no regular system of 
taxation Wherever they went they put an end to the well-oiganized 
Roman system of levying taxes without substituting any other for 1t. 
It was the Norman kings who first again placed the State on a sound 
financial basis in England, and therefore for the Germanic village 
communities the payment of taxes had no meaning. Afterwards, 
however, the oppression by landlords fiom which we see the cultiva- 
‘tors of the ‘soil so grievously suffermg almost everywhere in the 
second half of the middle ages, formed a similar community of suf- 
feimg among the membeis of a village. Compulsory service and 
agiicultural products were frequently exacted from the villages as 
units, and the assessment on individuals left to be managed by the 
villagers themselves. 

With this subject we touch upon the futher development of the 
agranan constitution to which Mr Mame devotes his fifth lectme,,. 
entitled “The Feudalization of Europe” He calls it ‘the geat 
problem of legal hisfory to explain, how, from communities of land- 
holders, with equal mghts, among the Germanic races, that subjection 
of the cultivators of their own land to Lords of the Manor arose, 
which prevailed in the meater part of Europe up to the French 
Revolution. But ıt must be observed that the question, “ How did 
the Manor arise out of the Mark ?” 1s by no means the same as the 
question, “ How and when did the Feudal System become pievalent 
among the Germanic nations?” The two inquiries should be kept 
carefully distinct. , 

In the history of most agiicultuial nations a distinction very widely 
prevails between a paramount ught to property m land, and the 
usufruct of ıt on payment of rent or for service performed We find 
it in classic antiquity, Greek as well as Roman, under very varous 
names; we find ıt amongst many Sclavonic and Germanic 1aces as 
soon as they appear ın history, and ıt prevails widely in India We 
know fiom the earliest records we have of the Germans that lords of 
the soil, and peasants bound to cultivate 1t for their benefit, flequently 
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existed, for Tacitus clearly states that ıt was so He says .*— 
“ Ceteris servis non in nostrum morem, deseriptis per familiam minis- 
terns, utuntur. suam quisque sedem, suos penates regit Fiumenti 
modum dominus, aut pecoris, aut vestis, ut colono, njungit et servus 
hactenus paret cetera domus officia uxor ac liberi exsequuntui ” 

They were not therefore slaves to peiform domestic service, but 
serfs like the Roman colon1, who lived ın separate houses, cultivated 
the land allotted to them, and made payment to the landlord ın kind 
This practice was also widely prevalent among the Anglo-Saxons, 
according to the earliest records we have of them “Laenland” 1s 
fiequently mentioned, which ıs let for a hfe-time, or for two o1 thiee 
lives, and for the use of which the cultivator paid in cattle, bread, 
eggs, corn, fish, &c , or performed agricultual service The cultivators 
of the soil weie also partly bound to ıt as glebe adseripti, and were 
alienated with 1t as “instrumentum fundi” The expression for the 
transfer of such land, with the peasants hving upon it, 1s “ mid mele 
et mid mannum ” 

The designation of the landed property of the landlord, 1s Fiohnhof, 
manor. The peculiaiity of ıt ıs the connexion between the manor 
house, cura manoru, the abode of the lord of the manor and hus 
household, and the peasant holdings dependent on ıt The relation 
between them ıs twofold In the fist place it ıs a legal one, as 
juiusdiction over the dependent landholders resides ım the lord of 
the manor, particularly in minor and agraiian cases But ıt 1s espe- 
cially an economic one, for an estate 1s attached to the manor house 
for the support of the lord and his household (demesne lands, terra 
dominica) which 1s cultivated by the dependent landholders, the 
tenants of the manor They plough, hanow, sow the demesne lands 
and gather in the harvest Such a iclation between the lord of the 
manor and his tenants, had ın the stage of civilization to which the 
Germanic 1aces had attained one thousand yems ago, decided advan- 
tages over any other system, ın enabling a man devoted to the mih- 
tary profession or who lived at Cout, to enjoy the proceeds of a large 
estate It was not possible simply to let the land or to have 1t culti- 
vated by fice day-labourers The system of letting land, or of em- 
ploying free day-labouers who sell then labour for money, are pro- 
ducts of a more advanced stage of imtercouise, which enables the 
farmer to obtain money by the sale of produce, to pay labourers or 
rent. But, as at that tame no such intercourse existed, the only plan 
was to have land farmed by domestic serfs, or by tenants who paid 
rent ın labour or products of the soil This practice 1s doubtless very 
preferable to cultivation by bondmen, and the manoual system had 
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the special advantage that it gave rise to personal relations between 
the landlord and tenant, and rendered possible varous organizations 
among the country population 

In almost every manor there were landholdeis in very different 
positions in life, fiom the lord himself to the “cotarus,” who pos- 
sessed only a little hut and a few acres, but they were all united by a 
legal and economic bond These giadations ın society, and a bond of 
this kind, certamly possessed advantages over the uniform subjection 
of many village cultivators unde: one landlord, with whom they have 
no other connexion than the payment of rent This special 1elation 
between the landlord and the landholders, which formed them ito 
a legal and economic unit, appeais to be very ancient among the 
Germanic 1aces, It existed in England lohg before the Normans 
introduced the woid manor We possess Anglo-Saxon documents, 
definmg the seivice which the dependent tenants had to render on 
the landlord’s faim, and ın which the various classes of mmhabitants 
of a manor are distinguished, as they were after the Norman 
Conquest We see that they distinguished between mland and 
utland, just as afte.wards between teua dommnica and tena homi- 
num, 01 terra tenentum. And ın ielation to the admunistiation of 
justice, the landrica or landhlaford stood ın nearly the same relation 
to the dwellers on Ins land as the lord of the manor afterwards 
stood to his tenants He had also to see to the collection of taxes 

The feudal system 1s essentially different from the manorial system, 
and is a product of alate: development of civilzation It may now 
be considered an established fact that ıt did not exist in England at 
the Anglo-Saxon period, and was fiist 1mpoited as an institution by 
the Normans Tt had ansen in the States which had been formed 
by Geimanic conquerors ın former provinces of the Roman Empire, 
and was a union of two ouginally distinct systems—that of vassalage 
and the system of benefices The practice of persons attaching 
themselves to the gieat, and especially to the Kung, as vassals 
under pledge of special devotedness, appears to have been most 
ancient Along with this the custom arose of kings 1ewarding the 
great and powerful, and especially them own servants, for their 
services by grants of land (beneficia) fiom then own landed pro- 
perty, and among the Franks, also fiom confiscated chuich property 
The want of any iegula: taxation and financial system im the 
Germanic States appears to have conduced to this piactace. Both 
these relations occur in England during the Anglo-Saxon period. 
We have a number of documents in which the Anglo-Saxon kings 
make giants of land to therr servants (fidelt suo munistro), and just 
as these giants may be compared to the benefices of the Continent, 
the personal 1elation of the king to his servants may be compared to 
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the Gesidhas of vassalage The faithful service of the Gesidhas 
was not at that time secured by giants of land, neither was vassal- 
age or feudal service expected m consequence of grants of land 
The military system was based upon what was at first considered the 
duty of all men to serve in war, but it was probably afterwards 
limited to the large: landholdeis It was generally obligatory on the 
well-to-do classes, not ın consideration of grants of land fiom the 
king It was not in England, but in the Geimame States of the 
Continent, that the complete amalgamation of the two systems first 
arose which forms the essence of the feudal system. The recipient 
of benefices gradually became regulaily bound to render personal 
feudal service, and what was at first the personal duty of the vassal 
to his lord became conditional on receiving giants of land These 
relations were made use of to 1e-organize the’ military system The 
service of vassals arising out of the feudal relationship was substituted 
for the universal military obhgation of all free landholders It was 
only after its complete development that this mstitution was mtio- 
duced into England It admnably suited a warrior race ruling over 
a subject people In consequence of its o1igim, 1t bore completely 
a legal character, while the grants of land to the tillers of the, soil 
wee more piivate m their natwe The object of the feudal 
system was the conduct of public affairs, the organization of the 
State. Manorial ughts over dependent peasants, on the contiary, 
had specially an economic object In the feudal system, therefore, 
on which the medieval state 1s based, 1¢ is not a question of personal 
relation, nor of the relation between landlords and tenants 

Although long before the rise of the feudal system, and as soon 
as the Germanic nations appear in history, we find mequahty of 
propeity and lords of the soil as existing mstitutions, we can only 
form conjectures as to their origin, and gradual encroachment on the 
1ights of the free peasants Mr Maine, followmeg the example of 
Geiman historians, mentions as one cause, “the extreme quanel- 
someness of these little societies,” which led to frequent feuds, and 
to the subjection of whole village communities to other propiietors 
He also justly remarks that inequality of rank, which appears to 
have existed among the Geimanic 1aces from the earliest times, must 
have conduced to mequality of property The upper classes would 
have the pre-eminence in milita1y service and in the leadership 
of the people, and would receive more of the land and a large 
number of the prisoners taken during a victorious campaign Besides 
this, we must 1efer to universal causes—the inequality of property, 
the varying abilities of mankind, and the vicissitudes of hfe Durmg 
the unsettled times of the early part of the middle ages this last must 
of itself have been a sufficient explanation 
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We know that ın Germany, ın order to obtain the protection of 
great men, temporal or spiritual, many freemen entered mto a con- 
dition of personal subjection, and acknowledged a paramount right to 
their land, for which they paid a moderate ient Still more fie- 
quently, landless freemen sought to obtain some little dependent pos- 
session on the great man’s estate, for ın those times ıt was mmpossible 
to obtain the means of living without land Thus grants of land by 
the kings to their servants or the chuch were of great importance. 
On large tracts of land thus obtamed, the owners founded manors, 
to which the theory of Enghsh lawyers 1s applicable, that all the 
rights of the tenants on a manor were ongmally gianted them by 
the lord of the manor, 

But, however much all these causes might have conduced to bring 
the small free proprietor, mto a position of personal and actual 
dependence, the introduction of the feudal system into England was 
the final, and perhaps the.most decisive step in this direction. 
A paramount right to all landed property was mgeniously consti- 
tuted with one stroke Fust to the king as supreme feudal lord, 
next to his immediate and then to his less dependent vassals, all free 
proprietors who did not belong to this feudal army were subjected. 
Eveiyone, even those who had up to this time preserved their 
hberty and kept their property free, came, as far as landed property 
was concerned, ito a position of dependence They became con- 
stituent parts of a manor In this respect an rmportant difference is 
now fust obseived between the agricultmal condition of England and 
that of the Germanic States of the continent In Germany, the 
Netherlands, and especially ın Scandinavia, the whole of the land 
was never held on feudal tenure , but freehold property and feudal 
land im vaiying extent existed side by side Village communities 
also maintained then position as perfectly free piopiietois, acknow- 
ledging no paramount lord, while in England every beginner ım 
the study of law 1s taught that he must entirely renounce the idea 
that there was any land entnely fieehold 

For those proprietors whose possessions gave them manozial rights, 
this limitation of the 1ights of property was not of much conse- 
quence, but ıt made the situation of those who were subject to the 
lord of the mano: mateually worse This was specially obvious in 
the case of pasture lands Everywhere among the weak, scanty 
population who held arable land in the early pait of the middle ages, 
the extent of uncultivated land was very laige, and every village had 
so much that was used only for pasture, that when the population 
increased, more land could easily be brought into cultivation, or a 
colonial village could settle on the waste land In Germany we 
know that during the middle ages, many such offshoots from_the 
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parent village were settled, and dowered with lands fiom the common 
pasture lands belonging to ıt But the fiee land was not at the dis- 
posal of the English village communities, who were constituent parts 
of a manor They merely possessed aright to use something that 
was not their own, and the 1ight was constantly being more strictly 
limited to the cattle requued for cultivating their land, or for which 
they could themselves find fodder in winter All waste land not 1e- 
quired for these puiposes could be appropiiated by the lord of the 

manor 2 
Although, however, a variety of circumstances conspired in the 
fast half of the middle ages to increase the landloid’s power, we 
need not suppose that the agiarian bond of the village communities 
was at once destroyed, when the small landholders became subject to 
alandloid They retained the divisions of their lands, the cultiva- 
tion of 1t according to rules binding upon all, particularly a uniform 
rotation of ciops, the legal 1ight to the use of pasture lands, &c 
In very many cases the lord of the manor himself shared ın this 
communism His land had to be tilled accoiding to the common 
1ules, was subject to the same rights of pasture, and his cattle grazed 
with those of his tenants upon the common pasture land [t 1s tiue 
that the bond was loosening, ın consequence ‘of the increase of 
manotial 11ghts, but the process was a gradual one, and up to our 
times, tiaces of the old order of things remain almost everywhere ın 
Europe 
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FP\UHE religious movements of the Continent can never fail to be 
of interest to usin Great Britain Whatever influence “the 
silver streak ” may have mm debarring physical meuisions, intellectual 
movements of the Continent cannot fail to reach us It 1s to our 
advantage that ıt ıs so All our best things have come from thence, 
and if we have made a bette: use of these thmgs than ow neigh- 
bours, yet the origiating influence has not been ous Our 1eligion 
came to us fiom Asia and the Hast, by way of Rome and Germany 
And ıt 1s the religious element which ıs of all the most important, 
lying, as ıt does, at the bottom of all meat national and m- 
dividual movements Occupied as religion 1s with the highest and 
deepest interests of humanity, ıt cannot be but that ıt should do so, 
and the present and past history of Europe, especially since the time 
of the Reformation, manifests that such has been the case We shall 
here concern ourselves, however, with but one aspect of the question, 
namely, the opposite ways ım which one and the same 1eligion has 
commended itself to the two great and diveigent families which now 
inhabit and occupy Europe, the Latin and the Teutonic races So 
differently has religion presented itself to these two great famulies, 
that one and the same religion would appeai to be altogether another, 
as 1t 1s appiehended by the one or the other race We are not, how- 
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occasions the great distinctions among mankind This will by no 
means be sufficient to account for the vanations which we find 
among the religions of humanity. The descendants of the Goths 
in Spam, and the Sclavonic race im Poland, for example, are 
entiely opposed in then most distinguishing characteristics, yet each 
are equally the devoted servants of the Papacy At the same time 
1t is not to be denied, as a matte. of fact, that Chiistianity has 
assumed so different an aspect, as ıt has been apprehended, at least, 
by the Latin and Teutonic 1aces, that, as we have said, 1t would ap- 
pear to be an altogether different 1eligion ‘This 1s owing, no doubt, 
to the fundamentally opposite grounds on which the religion 1s 
embraced 

To the Latın or Celtic race ievelation commends itself by the 
external signs and sanctions wherewith it was o1iginally accompanied, 
and they 1eceive 1t on the authority by which ıt 1s thus conveyed 
To the Saxon or Teutonic race 1t 1s commended by the internal hght 
which it contains, that is, by its meaning, and the consequences 
which this entails The Latin family accepts its faith on the ground 
of authority and evidence, the Teutonic on that of reason and 
conscience It may be said that these are not opposite quarters, but 
rathe1 the first and second stages of the same road But until we 
come to the second stage, the first stage 1s but of relative value, and 
1s not sufficient ın itself to give us that we need Unfortunately at 
this stage the Latın race has halted The Teutonic 1ace has gone on to 
the second, ıt may be with too great an abandonment of the fist. 
The first cannot be without the second, nor the second without the 
first, if we would have the full possession of Chiistiamity , but it 1s 
seldom that we find both fully or adequately possessed by any one 
individual or family Itis possible that the Latins may not be ca- 
pable of gomg beyond the fast stage Yet this can hardly be the 
case when we remember the magnificence of their past history, and 
the ilustrious individuals who have adorned ıt not only m the field 
of art and hterature, but of abstiact thought and spiritual 2eligion, 
Abelard, Aquinas, Vico, Jordano, Leonardo, Bruno, and others 
Nevertheless, looking at the race as a whole, and its present state, 
it would seem as if ıt had attaimed ıts end, and would not go beyond. 
The exponent of the 1eligious mind of the Latin 1ace is the Latin o1 
Roman Church, and 1t 1s not too much to say, if we Judge by the 
later enunciations of that Church, that a bar has been put to farther 
progress in religion. The Teutonic 1ace as a whole, is now farther 
on, and has interposed as yet no baner to progiess Whether it 
will still advance, or rest where now ıt 1s, of course we cannot say , 
but looking at the shorter career ıt has run in the stage of history, 

, 1618 probable that additional progiess is still before 1t. 
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When 1aces pass beyond the first conditions of spuitual hfe, and 
do not pioceed to the second, they seem to die out for want of 
sufficient spnitual nourishment This appears now to be the case 
with most of the Latm races Mere outward civilization o1 physical 
progress ıs not alone sufficient, and indeed itself depends on a 
sufficient inwaid hfe France, fo. example, grown to manhood 
in physical and social progress, ıs now without a proportionate 
growth in her spiritual life, and from want of adequate nourishment 
in this respect, she 1s sinking even im the social scale, wasting her 
strength ın an effervescence of the senses, ın developments that are 
but of the lower or animal nature, im baseless theories of social 
life, and ın chimenical legislation She has a ieligion, that 1s, 
ultiamontane Christianity But those who aie possessed of ıt re- 
ceive it merely on authouity, and do not realize 1ts meaning, or seek 
to find the real meaning which ıt has, the ground on which they 1e- 
ceive it mdeed forbids this, and to the others, that 1s, to those 
who do not 1eceive it, and are consequently without any religion at 
all, ıt seems erthe: an umposture or absurd Shut up thus toa religion 
which does not afford a sufficient spiritual supply, France and the Latin 
race now in geneal are, we may say, without any sufficient religion at 
all Consequently, the whole of these nations, 1f not 1et:ograding, are 
certainly not piogressing in spiritual hfe And, accepting then re- 
hgion on the grounds they do, it ıs mereasingly difficult for them 
to make any futher progress If ıt was difficult before, the late 
Vatican deciees have now made it impossible And the Vatican 
1s the head-quaiteis of that “authority on which they ieceive their 
1eligion Before, if enquiry as to 1ts meaning was possible, although 
difficult, now ıt is not only impossible to seek ıt, but improper 
And, moreover, the ground on which it was ieceived has become 
so narrowed and altered, that not only 1s external authorty that 
alone on which it 1ests, but that ıs now an authority which has 
it in its power altogether et sua sponte to alter its nature For this, 
no doubt, is the upshot of the late Vatican decrees Starting 
fom the assumption that 1evelation came down from heaven, these 
go on to assume that it has been consigned to guardians of whom 
the 1epresentative and mouthpiece 1s the Pope It follows that 
bemg what he 1s in vutue of his office he is not only the guadian 
and interpieter, but deposito: of Revelation, the plenary possessor 
of the Holy Ghost Speaking as such, what he says 1s true, but 
it 1s so true that the present, if need be, may and must annul the 
past, being the interpretation and meaning of the past the Canon 
of Scizptuie never can be full while he 1s alive, and while he 
is alive, that which he says ıs the only Canon Nor must we 
start aside_at this conclusion It was come to in full knowledge 
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of its consequences by more than twice as many Bishops of the 
western as settled the Canon in the eastern church at the gieat 
Council of Nice And the Pope said so himself, for he is the Vicar 
of Christ and the sole inteiprete: of his own privileges the voice 
of the church, and as anterior to such ın time, so ın authouty to 
the written Canon which was but a portion of its utterance When 
he says, “It seems good to the Holy Ghost and to us,” all question 1s 
at an end, and this he 1s capable of saying, and ıs bound to say 
whenever he thinks that there 1s need Infalhbility is a divme 
attribute He is mfallible,and Vicar of Christ, and therefore mfal- 
lıble and divine Infallible alone apart from any coadjutor, the mouth- 
piece of the Spirit, and the truth There was no intention to 
shrink from these declarations and their logical consequences on the 
part of those who came to this conclusion, on the contrary, the 
declarations were come to m a full knowledge of these conse- 
quences, and in order to obtain them It was needful to obtain them 
for the possession of tiuth of doctrine, and unity of fellowship It 
was clea that uf they were obtained, unity of doctime and fellowship 
must follow And if in spiritual or ecclesiastical affairs, so also in 
temporal o mundane affaus For an interpreter of the truth on the 
highest things to man must surely also be so on the lower A judge 
of controversy and a final authority m earthly as in heavenly things 
Once accept these premisses, and such consequences follow In the 
Syllabus and Eneychcal the Pope enunciated the truth both on 
heavenly and earthly thmgs And the subsequent dogma of m- 
fallibility made this rrresistible and infallible 

Let us see how far the power claimed must go All power 1s com- 
mitted to the Pope in heaven and earth as to the declaration of 
truth It 1s so of tiuths of all descriptions All truth, he enunciates, 
stands on one and the same foundation. All are equally tiue, all 
equally supported By this we know there is one God—a Redeemer, 
a Sanctifier By the same we know that the sun goes round the 
earth, and the truth of the teaching of Alphonso Liguori 

By the Encyclical and Syllabus the most certain truths of science 
and the highest benefits of civilization, are contiadicted and demied— 
that ıs, of course, as the world estimates them The Pope’s estimate 
is different For this reason, he tells us, he uttered his voice in 1864 
that a cure might be laid before the world Now, m things unseen 
1t may be allowed that he 1s right, and so, in general, Latin Chiisten- 
dom passes these by, but when he comes upon things they know, 
such as temporal affairs, this cannot be, and the temporal govern- 
ments are up in aims What is the consequence? No doubt a 
rejection of the whole—of the unseen and the seen, for they go 
together Yet, as Latın Catholics are bound to receive the doctrines 
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of the Pope on both heads by the Encyclical and the decree of Infal- 
libility on the peril of their salvation, they must risk it therefore, and 
they do so Save by a very small and decreasing number, such 
Christianity 1s 1ejected 

This is the state of the present; ıt cannot be less, but more, that 
of the future And besides, it can hardly be doubted that ıb was 
owing to the presence of these piinciples, held as ıt were before im 
her bosom, that the Roman Church herself has been the main cause 
of the growing decadence of the nations ın which she was supieme, 
and of which now—as a decadence of Farth—she herself complains 

Of this the Latin 1aces ate coming to be aware Governments 
have now as the rule broken up their former arrangements and con- 
cordats , and although some tell us (as Sir George Bowyer, ın the 
Tumes) that late changes mean nothing at all, equally great autho- 
rities tell us (as the Tablet newspaper) that they mean everything. 
And that everythmg ıs meant no logical man can easily deny. 
That such is the meaning both of the Pope’s words and their 1n- 
terpretation by national governments nothing can more clearly show 
than the taking possession of his capital by the Italian government, 
and the refusal of other governments to mterfe1e, or even to offer an 
asylum to the Pope à 

But ıt must be to other quarters that we look for the real estimate 
of the modern position of the Papacy, and with ıt for the value of that 
aspect of ievelation on which it entirely rests—that of external 
authority The words of Di. Dollnge:’s now famous letter (of 
March 11th, 1871) to the Aichbishop of Munich most adequately 
-describe the present position of affans In this he says—“ He who 
wishes to measure the 1mmense range of these resolutions (the late 
decisions) may be urgently recommended to compare thoroughly the 
third chapte: of the decrees in Council with the fourth, and realize 
for himself what a system of univeisal government and spuuitual 
dictation stands here before us. It ıs the plenary power over the 
whole Chuich as over each separate member, such as the Popes have 
claimed for themselves since Gregory VII, such as 1s pronounced in 
the numerous bulls since the bull Unam Sanctam, which 1s from 
“ henceforward to be believed and acknowledged ın Ins life by every 
Cathohe This power is boundless, incalculable , ıt can, as Inno- 
cent III said, strike everywhere , can punish every man, allows of 
no appeal, is sovereign and arbitrary, for, according to Bonifacius 
VIII, the Pope cairies all rights in the shrine of his bosom As he 
has now become infallible, he says ın one moment and by one httle 
woud orbi (that is, that he addiesses himself to the whole Church), 
makes every thesis, every doctrine, every demand, an unerring and 
urefiagable article of faith Agaimst him there can be maintained no 
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right, no personal 01 corporate freedom, 01, as the canonists say, the 
tribunal of God and that of the Pope are one and the same 

As a Chistian, as a theologian, as an histoian, as a citizen, I cannot 
accept this doctzne” 

Dr Dollinger cannot accept ıt, because ıt does not harmonize with 
his knowledge of the past But to meet this position ıt will, of 
course, be replied by those who accept the late decrees, first, that his 
estimate of the past, and of its propriety, 1s taken from some standard 
of his own, whereas 1t should be taken fiom that of the Church And 
the Pope is the summary and mouthpiece of the Church And more- 
over, were this not so, and were the past and present utterances of the 
Church, either by the Pope 01 otheiwise, incapable of being harmo- 
nized, it ıs the past which must go, for ib1s the present which is our 
rule But fiom this we must conclude that authority does not depend 
upon spnitual discernment, but spuitual discernment upon authority 
The distinctions between sin and vutue ın themselves, therefore, are 
not essential, but only arbitialy , and the declaration of the Pope, 
o1 (as 1t used to be called) the bindmg and loosing of the Church, 1s 
not merely a declaration, but an efficient cause, making an intinsic 
change 1n the nature of things 

In the absolute sense the Chuich can, therefore, do no wrong, for 
she ıs the measure of right to be , that ıs, the office and object of the 
Church ıs now culmmated ın the Pope And no doubt all this ıs 
reasonable, 1f ıt be true that the Pope, as Archbishop Manning says, 
is the delegate one, one who 1s to judge the woild.” 

People who feel the difficulty of this, and its difference from what 
used to be believed, and its dependence at least upon some antiquity, 
and some history of antiquity, to give its meaning and value, are told 
that, properly speaking, the Chuich has xo antiquity, that she ıs 
simply the present incaination of the Holy Ghost, of which the Pope 
is the speaking voice. The Church, it 1s held, rests upon her own 
supernatural and peipetual consciousness, and, consequently, theie 
can be no question of new or old, but only of what 1s the present 
truth, and this 1s only known by the present and purposed utterances 
of the Pope It 1s an old dictum that to the Chuich nothing ıs new 
or old—Nullum tempus occurrit ecclesice-—but that the speaking 
voice 1s alone that of the Church, 1s a new rendeimmg and interpreta- 
tion of 1t. It was, mdeed, the charge of the first Reformers that the 
Catholic doctiimes were not primitive, and then demand was to revert 
to antiquity for the truth But this the new doctiine renders unne- 
cessary, piecluding all appeal, bemg complete in itself, and not 
only so, but now ıt 1s heresy and treason to urge ıt For, says Arch- 


* See Manning’s “ Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost,” pp 226-7. 
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bishop Manning, “the appeal to antiquity 1s both a treason and a 
heresy , a treason, because 1t rejects the divine voice of the Church 
at this hour, and a heresy, because 1t denies that voice to be divine 
How can we know what antiquity was, except through the Church?” 

The cause and meaning of this argument no doubt aie to be found 
in the difficulty which the new doctiines have in relation to the past. 
But the principle now laid down, if ıt be admitted, unquestionably 
does all that 1s 1equiured And, so far, ıb carries 1eason with it, as 
this, that httle of Revelation has ever been final, 01 altogether apart 
from the condition of the age wherein it was delivered And accord- 
ingly ıt is no doubt tiue that much ın the Old Testament Revelation 
has been set aside by that which ıs in the New It ıs therefore 
argued that some pait of the New may now be set aside by that 
which ıs mote recent, yea, even, should ıt be necessary, the utterances 
of the Apostles and even of the Lord Himself by another and later 
utteiance of the Holy Spint, which spake of old by them, but now 
speaks by the Pope 

It ıs evident that a theory such as this is both new ın itself, and 
that when ıt 1s brought mto operation, and ito connection with the 
past, must first practically alte: all old foundations and then erect 
new supeistiuctures of its own: And this its best advocates do not 
deny They allow that the definition of the Papal Infallibility bythe 
late Council is a new dogma For Aichbishop Manning, ın his 
“ Privilegium Petri” (Essay 1, p 15), says that “every General 
Council from Nica to Tient, which has touched on the faith, has made 
new definitions, and that every definition 1s a new dogma, and closes 
what was before open, and ties up more stiictly the doctrines of 
fyth” All things 1elating to Revelation and Christianity are now, 
therefore, summed up and delivered to us by the Pope,:’and the 
Cieeds are abbreviated to this one and final word of behef 

Di Dollinger has expressed himself mndeed as being under the 
belief that the later and last actions of the Court and Church of Rome 
were merely adopted as a check to Geman science, and a protest 
against German theology Toa certain extent this may be true But 
we do not think that this explains all that has taken place, and we 
believe that the real causes and meaning of these late decrees are far 
more reaching and profound than this, this, 1t 1s possible, may have 
been the motive, or a main motive cause, whilst the actors them- 
selves were unconscious of the real springs which moved them And 
the Latın Episcopate, as such, most probably is still so Pio- 
bably the great majority were under the imfluence of an instinct 
which they could not explain, rather than of a policy which they 
could clothe ın words In particular instances, such as that of Di 
Frohschammen, of Vienna, and the treatment of the congress at 
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Malmes, Dr Dollimger may be conect, but generally, and m other 
cases, such as the Avenir and Peire Hyacinthe, we must look for the 
causes elsewhere The majority acted under an instinct of self- 
preservation an instinct arising fiom a glowing experience that the 
past stiength of the Church was not enough, either for authonty in 
doctrine or in disciplme The progress of science and criticism, the 
experience of mankind ın economical and political questions, had 
greatly tended to shake previous and formerly 1eceived opmions If 
these were still to be maintamed, something additional and sufficient 
had to be done a determined centre and a sufficient power In fact, 
all Christendom was more or less unde: the impression of the same 
conviction , that is to say, such poition of Chiistendom as rested on 
authoiity as the test of tiuth It was a belief that such test existed 
in the Roman Church which led so many converts there from the 
Chuich of England It was mainly fiom their discovery, when they 
got thee, that that which they found was not sufficient which led to 
the piomulgation of the late deciees Not finding ıt so, 1n nautical 
language, they determined to “make ıt so,” and they made ıt They 
accomplished that’which they proposed, and m some sort, therefore, 
found that which they 1equued Yet it was but by an inversion of 
the problem , they produced the result by wokmg backwards, and 
so gained a false result, or remained but where they were before 
They 1ightly considered unity as the test of truth, and they began 
with unity But unity is the product, not the parent of truth, and 
they began with the product They pioduced an artificial unity, and 
expected to come to a natural tiuth But they got but the product 
of such a paent, a mechanical tiuth from a mechanical umty In 
vulgar language, “they put the cart before the horse” They saw 
that unity was the 1esult of the Gospel, but they did not perceive 
that men became one by that which came fiom it, not that ıt was the 
Gospel because 1t came fiom them By becoming one they thought 
they would obtaim the truths of Revelation, but the tiuths of Revela- 
tion, while making men one, me not produced by such a course 
And the course they pursued, 2f ıt did not give that they sought, 1s 
preventive of ıt by puttmg somethmg im its place And this it 
accordingly has done, for what has been got is but the voice of the 
Pope brmging men to himself Revelation—the Revelation of Jesus 
Christ-—-was given to bing men to God Of comse ıt may be said 
the Pope will do this, as was done by the Church and Holy Writ 
before But if so before, what need now of another and different 
method? if 1¢ be not idle to say this in the face of such utterance as 
the Popes have given Of course the answer to this is, He 1s the 
judge, and not we, of tiuth But when it comes to this, cadit questio, 
all 1s ove1, and men are taught by common sense and reason and the 
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ordinary teaching of God, that no more 1s to be said or sought there. 
Accordingly this ıs said and done in the greater part of Europe 
alieady, and cannot but be followed ın an incieasing 1at10 

But there was a good deal in the notion of the promises of the 
Church resting on external authoity to excuse the mistake If 
the promise of duration, to the Chuich meant the presence of a 
visible continuity, and if this was the meaning of the promise made 
especially to St Petei, where was it so likely to be fulfilled as ın the 
occupant of St Peter’s chair? Rome, ıt was alleged, had been the 
chan of St Peter Where so lkely to find that which was needed, as 
where once it had been, although since apparently lost? It was 
decided that ıt must be there, and must always have been there, it 
was decided so to be by more than twice as many Fathers and 
Bishops of the Church as had decided the gravest questions of 
doctrme and the Canon of Scripture itself at the gieat Council of 
Nice These decided that what was 1equired was to be found at the 
Vatican, and their decision has gone forth to all the Catholic would, 
and in a highei and greater sense than before, that Rome 1s omnium 
urbis et orbis ecclesrarum mater et caput We are bound to believe 
that those who were thus seeking, and thus have found, are satisfied 
and at rest 

But it depends on what they sought , whether they were seeking 
God—God Himself—the Inghest spuitual good and truth, that 1s, 
directly and foi itself, or only an appaiatus or calculus for finding 
this It is impossible to pursue this question here It is plam 
that ın this, the Inghest region of spiritual truth, that which is 
most high cannot be reached by physical apparatus, and that such 
method cannot give a Birth but a Bunal of the Sprit Yet this 1s 
all that those now can possibly have, who have devised this method. 
It 1s impossible that many of those who have accepted ıt, can be 
ignorant that it ıs so What then will explain then acceptance of a 
system which has brought about such a result, and then acceptance of 
such a result as the test of their system? Nothing but the fact that 
they do not know where else to go—where else to look Had they had 
the advantages of another system and the hght which ıt affords, the 
system of apprehension of the tiuth by inquuy, and the hght which 
is the result, this would not have taken place But not having this, 
and im consequence not seeing that which the truth was, by not 
having the light of truth and recerving 1t by ıts force, no other course 
was open for them than that they pursued, and nothing else 1e- 
mained for them of that which they had possessed And no doubt 
they were conscious on then old system of having possessed much. 
The woid “Catholic” to them included much Indeed to the 
greater pait of Europe the woid “Catholic” 1s synonymous with 
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“Chistian,” and as this word 1s identified with the Pope they could 
not abandon him without abandonmg it, and it they could not 
abandon ‘The word “Catholic” as used in this sense has done an 
incalculable degree of damage to Christianity on the Continent, and 
is beginning to do the same among ourselves No doubt as in- 
cluding ın 1ts sense the Catholic Creeds, and almost all the memozuies 
of Latin Christianity, 1t includes so much—although 1t 1s not a Scrip- 
tural word, not a word capable of the application contended for, and 
of no such use among the Oriental Christians—that we doubt not that 
it 1s this word alone, and all which they think ıs dependent upon ıt, 
which has kept such men as have signed the late decrees without 
believing them—Haynauld, Giatry, Maret, and others hke them— 
still in the Roman obedience They will take the late decrees and 
all that they may be made logically to mean, and all they do mean, 
rather than part with all they have, or had, and go forth as it were 
naked of belief into the world. To such issues do false premisses lead 
To this issue does the reception of Revelation merely on authority lead 
its ultimate issue must be the infidelity of such as thus receive it. 
And ıt 1s not too much even of such eminent men as those above 
described to say that they could not be said stiictly to be believers, 
when they did what now they have done Had they seen Revelation 
by its own light, and apprehended its meaning, ıt 1s not too much to 
make sure that they could not have called for such aids as now have 
been given to make ıt sure, nor accepted those now given The 
present position of the Pope hides the other infallible and self- 
ilummating hght from such, and this is their sole excuse for accept- 
ing what has been done. 

But this 1s not all The acceptance of Revelation solely on au- 
thouity, without that authou1ty leading on to secure the meaning and 
use of Revelation, not only deprives men of that meaning and use, 
but involves consequences of a much more serious kind Rightly 
recognising its all-1mportance, and basing its reception on authouity 
or force—force ıs made use of to spread and secure ıt And the sup- 
position of 1ts all-1mportance being their warrant, such force has been 
employed, and with a mghteous intention, as has not only subverted 
the fnst principles of nature, but has put m shade the worst excesses 
of merely ordinary authority For it ıs doubtless true that the per- 
secutions of the eaily Christians by the heathen Emperors were by 
no means so deadly as the cruelties of the Popes, as the exte:mina- 
tion of the Albigenses, the persecution of the Vaudois, the fires of 
Smithfield, the massacies of St Bartholomew, of Mexico, and of the 
Palatinate, the tortures of the Inquisition and such hke, all put in 
use to propagate or maintain the primciples of rehgion Such 
views of the basis of religion can alone be secured by force On no 
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other ground than this can we explain the otherwise meaningless and 
useless struggle for what has been called the Pope’s Temporal Power. 
If it be said that those holding the opposite pimeiples have been 
equally guilty of the use of force, ıt may be with truth rephed 
that if ıt be so, then such persecuted in violation of, and not m 
accordance with then piimeiples, and were doubly to be blamed. 
But if it be supposed that imcreasmg knowledge and consequent 
charity has done away with peisecution on both sides, ıt must be 
conceded that ıt has been by the adoption and spiead of the second 
principle and not of the fust 

There 1s one consequence which flows from a belief which rests on 
authority, so different fiom that which in this country 1s supposed to 
flow fiom 1t, so different and opposite that we must not pass it by, 
because its influence m this country 1s mereasingly dangerous It ıs 
that which conceives that a belief which rests upon authority and not 
on illumination, on faith, and on hght—on ignoianhce and not on 
knowledges productive of a highe1 awe and 1everence What 
is called the “Catholic Revival” in England finds many sup- 
porters on! this ground Now this ıs far from bemg the case, and 
the 1esult ın the long run 1s entirely the reverse of that which 
us supposed. Experience has long shown that ıt ıs not so in 
Roman Catholic counties, 1t cannot have eventually a different 
result inthis At first, mystery may have this effect Al that has 
a ielation to fear hasit But when that which ıs expected and ap- 
piehended from the supposed cause does not follow, and nothing 
alaiming takes place, a 1eaction sets ın, and 1everence and awe are 
supplanted by freedom and even profanity, a freedom, and (as we 
should deem it) profanity as to sacred things, which we see ex- 
hibited in Roman Catholic countries, of which we have no conception 
m this 

We should not venture to allude to this subject, painful as 1t 1s 
to ourselves, and likely to pain many near and dear unto ourselves, 
who hold the punciples, and are members of the Communion to 
which we allude, but we aie so impressed with the teruble conse- 
quences which eve: follow mistaken grounds of belief, that undei the 
isk of dome violence to the feelings of some we esteem as among 
the highest and best of men and fiends, we cannot but mention 
what we know, and use the knowledge ın the hopes of preventing 
what may become with the spread of such principles a lai ger manifesta- 
tion and saddei expeuience of then results We allude to the character 
of thought as to sacied things, which a 1eligion ieceived apart from 
reason and conscience must produce, and the tiavesty ıt cannot fail to 
make of the subjects with which 1t 1s familiar when handled ın igno- 
rance of their real meaning and force Such handling, of course, 1s 
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guiltless of the profanity which would attend ıt under other cucum- 
stances, as for example in Protestant and Bible-reading countzies, 
where Chuistianity 1s 1ecerved as a ievelation to be apprehended and 
appioached by its own light but still the effect ıs deeply wnjutious, 
while it 1s evident that such apprehension of the subjects is entnely 
alien to and remote from theu use and object as communicated to us 
by a Revelation from above But what is meant may be most readily 
gathered fiom an illustration, however painfulit may be to gwe, or 
even to read it among owselves Similar mstances will occur to 
many, especially to those conveisant with the state of the Roman 
Church in Southein Italy but something of the same character 
is to be witnessed nearer home, and ıs to be heard, if not seen, 
in the oaths m use, for example, among the men in lish Roman 
Catholic regiments The instance I shall quote occured in Cala- 
bua, and was given by an eminent and pious Roman Catholic priest 
as an example of the state of 1eligion there produced by the prm- 
ciple of accepting Relhgion merely on authority, without any enquiry 
into, 01 experience of its real and spiritual nature 
The Parocco (parish priest) had been preaching and making a 
collection which had not been successful, in aid of the building fund 
of his chuch, and he thought he would do better by enforcing his 
agument by an wlustiation The church was dedicated to St Joseph 
An whabitant of the parish had just died—a bad and noto11ous cha- 
racter, distinguished, howeve1, by some offerings he had been ın the 
habit of making to St Joseph “Do you know,” asked the preacher 
in his sermon, “that So-and-so is dead ? Of couse you do, and also 
what kind of man he was, no doubt Do you know then wheie he 
has gone to? JI know what you would say , you are wrong He has 
gone to heaven You me astonished , You do not beheve it You 
do not believe it because you do not know the power of St Joseph 
Ah! very few do It was all owing to St Joseph ‘ How?’ you say 
“I shall tell you When he got to the doo, St Pete: would not 
admit him , he kept the key fast ın the lock Your old acquaintance 
knocked and waited, but the saint was obdmate ‘Impossible,’ he 
said ‘Impossible?’ said the man, ‘send for St Joseph’ St 
Peter would not listen At last, wearicd by his impoitunities he 
called St Joseph St Joseph, on seemg who 1t was, and considermg, 
said, ‘Peter, you must let him in’ St Peter would not At last 
Joseph got angiy, and said, ‘Do you know who Tam?’ ‘Yes,’ said 
St Peter, ‘but it 1s all the same, he cannot get in’ So off St Joseph 
goes to the Vugin Mary Says he at once, ‘Are you not my wife 2’ 
‘Yes, said the Virgm ‘Then follow me to the door’ She did so 
‘Now, said St Joseph, ‘get that man ım? Peter was afraid of the 
Virgin, but still he would not, and did not let him in. ‘Go then for 
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your Son,’ said St Joseph And she went The Saviour followed her 
to the door, and after him crowded all the host of heaven At last 
the Père Eternal seemg he was left alone with the Holy Ghost, went 
to see, but ere then St Peter had admitted the man Now,” the 
preacher concluded, ‘you are able to see something of the power of 
St Joseph” 

Leaving alone the feaful profanity to our ears of such a tale as 
this, 1t 1s not only impossible that such conceptions of Revelation 
could amse where 1evelation is seen by its own hght, and the 
Bible 1s at all known, but 1t 1s impossible to doubt that such a 
system as this, imespective of its inherent error and evil, leaves 
really unknown and unapplied all that Revelation and Christianity 
were intended to give It ıs not too much to say, therefore, that 
where such knowledge, or 1ather, ignorance of Revelation ıs the 
iule, Christianity, propeily so-called, has scarce had entrance And 
we must not be surprised at the low civilization and moial condition 
of such countries, or at the opposition of so many of the move intelli- 
gent among them to what they suppose to be Religion, for this is all 
they know at least of Revelation, and Christianity as contamed in ıt 
Perhaps ıt will be thought that this example 1s unpiecedentedly 
extiavagant, and cannot be considered fair, the occurrence took 
place, as we have said, in Southern Italy, and such a character 
of thought will scaicely be found in the Roman Catholicism ‘of 
the North of Europe But then this is to be ascribed to the juxta- 
position and interfusion of other principles, and not to any change 
in the principle itself, nor alteration mn the characte: of its working 
In the neighbourhood of Germany, and in Germany itself, this no 
doubt 1s the case In Fiance rt 1s less visible, as sınce the expulsion 
of the Protestant element from that country all the religion of France, 
and especially of late yeas, has been of the ultamontane character ‘ 
Yet so gieat an absence of perception of the spiritual nature of Reve- 
lation could scarce take place there, were 1t only because of the light, 
such as ıt 1s, which then scientific and social acquisitions have infused 
into the nation , and the 1eal religion of France, the outcome, that 1s, 
of he spiritual nature, 1s but to be found at present ın the outcome 
of those things 

But let us now tuin to the ground on which Chuistianity 1s accep- 
ted by the Northern races, and the consequences which that has en- 
tailed The ground on which the Teutémic 1aces have accepted 
Revelation (since the days of Luther at all events) has been the hght 
which Revelation itself affords, and the beneficial consequences which 
flow from this This giound may be said to be the basis of experi- 
ment, or the same principle in religion as the Baconian when appled 
to the study of nature. And to some extent, also, the root 1s the 
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same as that which supports the Positive philosophy But when this 
was first appled by Luthei, nerther the Baconian nor the Positive 
philosophy had come into existence, fo. neither Francis Bacon nor 
Auguste Comte had as yet written Yet, like all othe: great things 
on their way, coming events had cast their shadows before, and the 
minds of men were running in that direction Galileo and Roger 
Bacon had both acted upon the same principle, and 1f they did so un- 
consciously, still 1t was so, and when Luther applied the same prm- 
ciples to religion, he acted, 1f mstinctively, yet no doubt m the same 
manner We are in the habit of saying that Luther took his stand 
upon the Scriptures, and in one sense so he did But not im the sense 
generally supposed, not on the ground, that 1s, of authority, or of the 
source whence they came, not, that 1s, as being acciedited from with- 
out, but on the ground of that which they were in themselves, on the 
giound of that which they contamed, on the ground, that 1s, of then 
intrinsic meaning and force Seripture gave light to Luther, and he 
took ıt on the ground of the light 1t gave he was influenced by the 
light, and he took the light for his guidance, simply as light This 
was the ground on which he stood He 1ecerved Holy Scaipture as 
divine, but not on the ground of the source fiom whence it came, but 
as being itself the evidence of its somce He argued fiom the effect 
to the cause, and not fiom the cause to the effect He traced the 
stieam to 1ts source , he did not go from the source to the stream 
He did not know the source He denied ıt so far as the Church of 
Rome claimed to be, or to show ıt He repudiated that Church as 
she presented herself to him as the source, and he did this on the 
ground df experience also, that beng herself no light she could give 
no light This is the explanation of his conduct, and the ground on 
which he stood It 1s true that he made himself the standard of 
truth, or if not of truth, yet of that which was true to him And what 
other could he do? What othe: standard 1s there to any man, than 
that by which he discerns, 1eceives, and appiehends? ‘There ıs no 
other standard, because there 1s no other access to a man but the 
access and measure of his own apprehending and judging power, his 
intelligence and his heart 

This may not give us what we call Objective truth, but it 1s the 
only means whereby we can receive and realize ıt This objec- 
tive tiuth Luther found sufficiently set forth for him in the contem- 
porary records of the Revelation in Christ, the records of Holy Serp- 
ture But Luther did not reckon all these of equal value, they 
weie not of equal value to him, and so he said they were not of 
equal value He dismissed the Epistle of James, we know, calling 
it “an Epistle of straw” This ıs the reason whereby we know 
that Luther did not take his stand on Sciipture on the ground of 
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authouty, but on the giound of the lhght which ıt contamed to 
him. It is clear that this pimezple is not all-sufficient, but that 
it has an element m it of imperfection and danger It cannot 
secure to us all that is true for that which ıs light to one, may 
not be Lgbt to another, and that which ıs hght at one period 
to the same peison may not be at othe: times ım his career 
It is to be granted, indeed, that ıt cannot destroy anythme 
which is absolutely true, but ıt may not recognize 1t, and it may 
prevent the access of ıt to others Nevertheless, its use and 
necessity aie absolutely indispensable, even if xt do not supply us 
with that we need ere we can profit by 1t—for without discrimi~ 
nation real apprehension ıs impossible, and without 1eal apprehen- 
sion there is no true belief Its use 1s indispensable for the 1e- 
cognition. of truth, and if its fist operation seem destructive, its 
second builds up that which its fist seemed to‘destroy that 1s, 
wherever truth is ieally present This, no doubt, finally came to be 
the end with Luther and the Epistle of St James 

Imther’s successors have trodden in Luthers paths, and with 
the same 1esult The sacred writings have been so shaken and 
pulled to pieces by what is now called German criticism that 
fo. a long time httle of them would seem to be left But a reac- 
tion has set m, and now men are building up again what once 
they destroyed We do not mean that texts have 1esumed then 
old integrity, or that the letter of Sciiptuie 1emains where it was 
But this remains, that by means of Scripture a lght 1s given, and 
a Revelation made, which 1s gotten and possible ın no othe: way, and 
both from what ıt 1s in itself, and from its practical effects, manifests 
itself to be actually Divine So fai from Chuistianity being made away 
with, it 1s becoming move and moie apparent that ıt was the spit of 
belief and not of unbelief which was at wo1k—the spirit of Luther and 
not of Strauss—of behef, and not of unbeliefin Revelation It was a 
strange contiast during the late wai, to examine the contents of the 
knapsacks of the Fiench and German soldiers, and to find ın those of 
the former but a pack of cards, or at the most some religious medal, 
and ın those of the latter, a hymn-book, or the sacred Book itself 

The disintegrating process of Geman ciiticism, if 1t has had the 
effect of shaking the lette: of the Record, has only brought out more 
clearly that there 1s in the Record something which the letter itself 
can neithe: give noi destroy , which ıs above the letter, and which 1s 
only so far dependent on ıt as all spiritual things must have mateual 
organs, whilst yet the organs aie not themselves the life—a Irfe 
which may still exist, when they are imperfect, and even in some 
sense destioyed—that ıs, they are a record of something above them- 
selves and indestructible, which if they 1eveal they are not the means 
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of creating And it is not alleged that the whole Bible ıs destroyed 
or destructible No doubt, if—as we are uiged to do—we interpret 
the Bible ke any other book, we shall have a result like that of any 
other book , just as if we dissect a dead Jew, we come upon the heart 
and organs of another man, but in neither case have we the spécralité 
of either, and something was there which the dissection does not 
give 

That the pimerple of free-mquny, and behef of that which the 
reason alone accepts, has the effect of elevating nations as the other 
has of depressing them, the respective standing of Protestant and 
Catholic countries has always shown And if Belgium and the 
Italian repubhies of the middle ages seem exceptions to the general 
rule of the superiority of the pimeiple of inquiry, ıt will be found that 
othe: reasons than that of implicit belief upon autho1ty have been 
at wo1k—easons, however, which space forbids us to enumerate here 

Where the two piinciples come into collision there 1s ever more or 
less of disturbance, as we see in Ireland and the borders of Germany 
and France The present mternal divisions‘of the Roman Chuich 
have been curiously true to the general law It is in Bavara, and 
especially at Munich, that the head-quaiteis of the present contro- 
versy aie to be found, and the absence at the late conference there of 
those who were beyond the boider-land was very 1emarkable ‘The 
1epresentatives there of the Roman Catholic Church were all Ger- 
man o German-speaking men And ıt 1s evident that as fai as the 
conflict has as yet gone, ıt 1s but the German-speaking race which 
will be much influenced by ıt The head of the present move- 
ment is‘a German Dı Dollmger’s position ıs sufficiently well 
known to us m this country not to require here anything beyond 
a buef explanation It is that of a scholai and histoulan, as 
such he protests against the late decisions of the Vatican Council, 
and im consequence has been excommunicated Supported by his 
Government in the offices he held before, he still retains them; 
and his learning, ability, and integrity give his position an mfluence 
which no excommunication in our days can ever greatly affect 
The educated and uppe classes of the Catholic laity everywhere, on 
the whole, more o1 less, are in sympathy with hım With Père 
Hyacinthe ıt 1s othe:wise He 1s the heart of the present movement, 
as has been well said, 1f Dollinger be the head Distinguished 
above all men now alive in Fiance as an orator, of which his dis- 
courses at Notre Dame were the outcome and proof, he 1s not inferior 
in scholarship or general acquuements to any of his own countrymen, 
and although but lately a baiefooted frian, (he was Superior of the 
Carmelites Orde: at Passy, near Pans}, he was formerly a Professor 
of Theology, and a man conversant with the world and its affairs 
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Were 1b not that his influQvce ıs limited to his own nation, the 
attitude of Père Hyacinthe 1s the most umpressive of any which has 
been brought out by 1ecent events , and his teachmg move hkely to 
produce a general and profound effect, were 1t not that his eloquence 
is confined to the language of his countrymen, and his strength hes 
rather in his “orations” than ım his pen It would be a mistake, how- 
evel, to limit his power to the mere use of language, the arguments 
used in his famous “ Conferences” at Notie Dame are no less weighty 
than they aie eloquent But the real power of Father Hyacinthe 
hes ın his moral elevation, which shrank from the Roman system 
before ıt culminated im the acts of the Vatican, and, both as against 
the vices of the capital ım his Conferences, and afterwards in his 
famous letter two years ago from his convent at Passy, warned the 
Church of Rome of some of her errois with the voice of a prophet of 
old He1is not merely protesting agaist the present unhistorical 
and unscientific attitude of the Papacy, but, although a fervent 
Catholic still, against those principles of Rome which have destroyed 
hei Cathoherty, and, with her Cathoheity, he: truth hkewise Unfor- 
tunately his mnfluence 1s limited to France, and ı) France the clergy 
are ultramontane almost toa man ‘The present Archbishop of Paris, 
however, is likely to enlarge that influence by diiving the clergy he 
has beyond wheie even these desire to go, and we see that one of the 
Vicars of the Madeleine, M Michaud, and others, are likely to tread 
in the steps of Hyacinthe 

In Spain and ın Italy we may say that there 1s little mterest ın the 
present movement The few laymen who are religious, no doubt 
wish ıt well But religion in those counties has been so lon? coupled 
with all that was opposed to the freedom and progress of the respec- 
tive nations, that there 1s more than indifference, there 1s a positive 
dislike to the subject In the heaits of most men I believe that the 
dominant feeling 1s that the best fruit of all then Revolutions has 
been that they have got md of the question of Religion altogether 
For the formula of Count Cavour, “Libera Chiesa in libero Stato,” of 
which so much has been made, and which has been quoted as a 
motto for ourselves by those ignoiant of its true meaning, does not 
signify with him o1 them the Chuich’s freedom from State oppression, 
or the State’s deliverance fiom that of the Church, (although the 
latter comes nearer to the sense), but a method for the State of 
getting md of Religion entirely The Italians at least are weary of 
the subject ın all its forms and memories They-believe that there 
is nothing in Catholicism at least but impostuie or mistake They 
have no interest in Church reforms, and no belief ın them They 
believe ın no Church and no Revelation. If they are m search of any 
thing of the kind, 1t is not of a Church, but of a God.. All their wish 
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on the subject ıs to be let alone This ıt ıs which explains then 
want of repiesentatives at Munich 

And'at this moment we believe that ıt 1s best that they should be 
left without any formal effort to aid them In time, and with quiet, 
they will find a Religion for themselves And we believe that on this 
tiack they are now pioceeding It ıs an unconscious search, but by 
and by, we doubt not, they will come to that which they did not 
expect to find They aie now on the path of natural religion, track- 
ing in Science the footsteps of God, and if as yet they see no foot- 
steps, by and by we believe that they will discern them, and find in 
them not only the footsteps of God but of Chuiist 

Christ has so long ın that countiy been but identified with the 
concerns of the Papacy, that as yet they aie not able to 1ecognize the 
difference and identifying himself as the Pope of late has done with 
all that 1s inimical to the best interests of the nation, ıt ıs not stiange 
if his name is im evil odow. And now the Pope sits at the door, 
and ıs seen at the window of every Chistian temple, and the nation 
accordingly shuns both him and the temple It seems strange that 
the Italan Government does not 1ealize the antagonism of the two 
opposites—so that while it enters the Papal city by a bieach ıt makes 
with cannon, 1t now desires, 1t would appear, to walk aim in aim with 
the Pope within the walls While sitting on Cesai’s seat on the 
Quninal and Palatine, no doubt the Italian Government does well to 
render unto God the things which are Gods But if ıt 1ecognizes 
His Vicar to sit on the Vatican, as ıt declares 1b does, suely ıt should 
not have made its way to him by a bieach in the walls! But all 
Catholic governments use the same language, and do the same things 
—a manifest pioof that there ıs no real belief ın the 1eligion they 
profess—and assuredly no recognition of the character and scope of 
Revelation 

M Thies calls the Pope “God’s Vicar,” but hesitates at the same 
time to offer him a sanctuary “I foresee” (said a late Minister of 
France) “Relgion giving her sanction and guarantee to all social 
piogress and amelioration,” meaning a restoration of the Pope “I 
shall reform the Mexican Church,” (said the late Emperor Maxi- 
milian), “but Iam a good Catholic” These all identify Religion 
with the Pope—identify and disobey, identify and hate What a 
combination! Can such condition last? Impossible! Sooner or 
later they will awake to the e:ror of the whole In the late Ency- 
clcal and Syllabus, Rome declares war against all that has been 
proved most true and beneficial to man in his public and national 
relations can ıt be true then as for individuals? But as to this, 
these nations do not quire they reject the whole ın a lump, and 
who shall blame them ? But what are they to do for want of a reli- 
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gion—will they seek for one? We have said we do not think so— 
certainly not by way of Protestantism The regeneration of their old 
faith 1s too robust a proceeding But how then? As we have said, 
not by search, but by giadual growth , first, disintegiation, then con- 


_ struction, by the processes of natwe up to God TIt 1s no doubt a 


slow process Have Italy and Spain strength to carry them through ? 
We begin to doubt it Italy, no doubt, has elements of prosperity, 
but they do not reach beyond political and commercial progress. 

The late actions of the Papacy have no doubt awakened the Govern- 
ments, even of Germany Governments do not mind false doctrine, 
but when a thing comes against them like the late decrees, a Jael 
aimed with the nails of the Syllabus and Encyclical and the hammer 
of Infallibility, they sit up and look out And no doubt the people 
too are on their guard How significant 1s the following sentence we 
quote from a Roman newspaper on the late guarantees to the Pope, 
and what a wonderful travesty must that have been of the religion of 
Jesus ere thus ıt could be spoken “Nessun paese in Europa può 
concedere alla sua chiesa dominante tanta autorita e tanta hberta 
che noi ne concediamo alla Curia Romana e si che nessun stato sı 
trova ın posizione de doverne stare in sospetto piu di nor che ’abbiamo 
nemica col suo quartiere generale nel nostro seno ” 

But nothing can save the Papacy, or the Church of Rome as now 
constituted by the Vatican Council Alheady the proud doors on 
which are engraved “Sacros LATERAN ECCLES OMNIUM URBIS ET 
ORBIS ECCLESIARUM MATER ET CAPUT,” look upon desolation The 
saints are alone upon the housetop St John ıs again in the desert. 
The wild buds sing from the cornices The dogma of Papal Infalli- 
bility, hoisted upon its doors, 1s already sc1ibbled over with the 
grotesques of a thoughtless populace The sap of the daily press 
undermines the foundations, imcreasmg knowledge explodes the 
superstructure. The old medieval prestige, like the shadow of St. 
Peter is passıng by “Tu est Petrus,’ and “ Hoc est corpus meum,” 
the Jachin and Boaz of later Roman Theology, crumble to therr fall 
Let us hope that they will rise to a bette: resuiiection, with a spnitual, 
and not a fleshly body For many a day there will still be Popes of 
Rome, but that which has stereotyped has limited their dominion. 
Popes there will be in one sense more than the Popes of old Still 
Popes of Rome, but of Rome itself, and of Rome only 

But space will not allow us to puisue this subject further We 
should lıke to have given our reasons more fully why we believe that 
the theological methods of Germany, while they disintegrate the form, 
do not destroy the substance of Christianity But we have no 100m 
to doso. Nor have we space to consider the effect of the two-fold 
currents of Rome and Germany as they at present affect ow. own 
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country, where fiom the presence of both the Celtic and Saxon aces, 
and the peculiar historical and geographical position of these islands, 
the effect 1s different, perhaps, from that which the opposing currents 
have had elsewhere In Great Britain, indeed, ıt would seem thatthe 
Latin Christianity ıs making its last intelligent stand, that is, uf 
Ultramontanism be mmtelligent And certainly a very remakable 
fact has accrued from the Roman conversions in England Her later 
converts from this country have been hei greatest triumph, but also 
they have been her greatest fall, for ıt has been mainly by ther 
agency that the late, as we think, fata: decisions have been obtained— 
a i1emairkable trrumph and a remarkable Nemesis 

The effect of the German or Baconian method of dealing with 
Religion has not as yet been experienced in its full force in England, 
and as yet we are but at the beginning of the movement And we 
may say that England and its clergy have been taken by surprise 
Fou until recent years the uninstiuctedness of the English clergy in 
matters of Theology, and their natural aversion to metaphysical pur- 
suits, kept them greatly in ignorance of what was going on elsewhere ; 
and even now, with too many of them, we fear ıt 1s true that they 
will fight upon ground which is no longer tenable, and, lke their 
great ancestors of whom the fist Napoleon spoke, are likely to be un- 
conscious when they aie beaten, while the stein conservatism of 
Scottish theology has kept that county all but fixed in the footpiints 
of the fist Reformers A change in both countries, however, 1s coming 
on, and working its way among us—mainly, we believe, by the insti u- 
mentality of the laity, by the stieam and current of ordinary litera- 
ture, and the general agency of the press And ıt 1s scarcely possible 
to estimate the change which will take place in meaning, when the 
records of the early Chistian ages aie scanned by lay and not by 
clerical eyes Not that the latter were intentaonally unjust, but that 
1t was mpossible for them to clothe the words with other than a 
traditional meaning 

That some ciisis may take place cre the new and old boundaries 
are settled and adjusted 1s very probable, and ıt may to many at 
first seem so dark, that to avoid change—as so many Catholics now 
do-—they will simply throw themselves back upon a blind conserva- 
tism, nay, even to the gates of Rome itself, if they do not go within 
But this cannot continue, 1f Revelation be (as we believe ıt to be) 
true, and the end will not be thus Fo1 we cannot doubt but that 
a brighter and not a darker day 1s 1eserved for Christianity , a day 
which has been but deferred by the corruptions which ıt has aheady 
undergone, many of which aie on the pomt of being 1emoved by the 
crisis, and movements which have aheady been By and by, when 
better seen and understood, we beheve that ıt will attiact many who 
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are now averse to 1t, averse to it because igno1ant of it in its true 
nature. 

And we are bound to be on our guard against false alaims, and not 
to doubt our principles when they lead us mto danger In many 
` things we must evei be worse before we can be bette. The princi- 
ples by which progiess has already taken place among mankind, 
should not be shrunk fiom but pursued There is no other way of 
safety Itis death to sit still and let the past close over us We 
may have difficulty ın knowing the tiuth, but we must not for that 
reason tolerate that which we know to be wrong And, ın the long 
1un, the few who know ever lead onward the many who are ignoiant 

And especially is this courage and conduct essential in all matters 
connected with education The door of knowledge must be left open, 
and the key of knowledge must not be taken out Under no guise 
should any system be peimitted which prevents the influx, of know- 
ledge All the present evils of the Continent bave arsen from this 
system of repression of knowledge and from the domination of pu1vi- 
lege We have seen the result, human nature ever trying to free 
herself, and, when she cannot, dymg in convulsions with anarchy and 
blood False knowledge has been given, and forced upon the nations, 
and no means allowed for coming to the true Let us not take up, 
as a nation, that which has been rejected elsewhere, and which other 
nations have dismissed Let us have the benefit of their experience 
without the necessity of such experience of our own If many have 
labowed and suffered that we should enter into their labours without 
their suffering, let us not allow them to have laboured and suffered in 
vain ‘The results cannot be different with us from what they were 
with them 

Now, what the Church of England has to fear ıs lest she tread 
in the steps of Rome and come to the same catastiophe She is, 
indeed, far from bemg in the same state ın which was the Church 
of Rome ere the Council of the Vatican, but there 1s more than 
a tendency to go ın the same duection, a tendency much developed 
at all events among the clergy m these later years Dollingeis 
and Hyacmthes may no doubt be arsed up within her,- but let 
her see that, as ın the case of the Mother Church, these Dolln- 
gas and Hyacithes do not come too late Dollinger and 
Hyacinthe came too late for Rome Nay, ıt ıs possible that but 
for the events of the Council, Dollinger would not have spoken, 
but hke another Erasmus had smiled and joked ım quet to the 
end Hyacinthe, indeed, spoke out before, and his memorable 
letter in 1869 (ere the Vatican Council) showed a moral revolt 
which was of a higher: order than that of the German historian 
But Hyacinthe is no Luther, hes still “au fond cathohque” of the 
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“ catholiques,” and both he and Dollinge: base the truth, not upon its 
anherent light, but on its external authority , at least, this, we think, 
is the case with Dollinge: But whatever ıt be they have spoken too 
late to save their Mother Church That new church which 1s growing 
up under their feet, although they call it old, “and the old,” 1s new to 
all intents and purposes And ıt must be new if ıt ıs to come to 
anything We fear, however, that by dreading this word, and taking 
but an eclectic and ‘antiquarian standing, it will not go beyond the 
scholar and the few No doubt a reform has been inaugurated or 
something more, and we wish we could think with Dollinger that ıt 
will affect the old church so1adically as hesupposes “Je suis vieux,” 
he lately said, “et je ne vivrai pas assez pour vou tout cela—mais ce 
quia bien commencé doit bien finir ce sera un réforme Radical 
de l’Highse y'en suis certain” What we fear 1s, that the greater portion 
of the Catholic Church will remain just as ıt was, the mass mdiffer- 
ent, and the more intelligent but quiet-loving souls, taking the later 
new and bad, on account of the forme: old and good which still exists 
And the majority of the poor will remain practically unaware that any 
great change has taken place, and indeed, although such ıs the case 
in fact and logic, 1t may remain long unrecognized in practice and 
experience by the mass Yet in these days of mcreasing education 
and cheap hterature, it 1s scarce possible that things will remain as 
they were, 01 as now they are and at a stand still 

Yet the future of religion on the Continent 1s very dark Dollinger 
and Hyacimthe will not become Protestants, and anything short of 
this—a Papacy without the Pope—will never move or suit the 
requuements of humanity Such a conception indeed 1s far removed 
from the Christianity of Revelation, and removes those far from 1t who 
virtually adopt ıt Alas, that something so very like it should now 
find favou with so many in the Church of England. That which 1s 
by some called the present revival of that Church, cannot, we fear, 
with tiuth be called a ievival of anything but of obsolete theories 
-and practices of the past It cannot be said to be in the direction of 
progress 01 spiritual enlargement, it 1s altogethe: ın the same spuit 
as has characterized the later actions, we may say, and all the mozal 
actions of the Papacy It 1s antagonistic to modern thought and the 
advance of knowledge It ıs true that many, too many, of the upper- 
rank clergy of the Church of England sympathize with it, 1t 1s 
perhaps, natural that they should do so, foi 1t 1s esthetic and conser- 
vative nits spuit, but the unattached, and the “non adsciipti glebe,” 
the professional and thinking men, are all on the other side, as are the 
masses fo. whom it has no place, and who find in ıt no nouushment 
The clergy, as we have said, however, lagely sympathize with ıt, so 
largely that those of them who do not aie at disadvantage with their 
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biethren The two archbishops who do not belong to the movement, 
the Bishop of St Davids, Dean Stanley, and some otheis, are spoken 
of with bated breath in the clerical journals, and last autumn, as we 
all know, two prelates ventuiing to preach in the Established Church 
of Scotland, had virtually to apologize for so domg to their 1ecalei- 
trant clergy We have just seen ın Convocation how difficult ıt was 
even fol the Primate of all England to suggest a displacement fiom 
public worship of a baibairous ceed of the worst periods of the 
Church’s history, which condemns to perdition all who do not maintain 
its wsessuma verba May ıt not be felt that there 1s greater spnitual 
danger ın accepting than in rejecting such a creed? One Prelate 
stiove to stave off the evil day until some fresh MSS should be re- 
ceived fiom Venice, making our present creed, as 1t were, provisional! 

Looking at such things, ıt 1s mpossible not to feel that the Church 
of England 1s ın danger, and from causes which have just made ship- 
wreck of the Church of Rome She 1s not occupied perhaps with pre- 
cisely the same character of improper or unnecessary things, but then 
those with which she 1s occupied show that she has not at heart those 
which are higher, and those with which she should be occupied, 
with which if she were really occupied, these lesser matters would 
fall into a much lesser space Many, if not among the clergy, at 
least among the laity, aie aware that 1t 1s so, and some are more than 
aware, and : aie awake to the fact, and are bestirrmg themselves, and 
this even among the clagy Would that their numbers were ten- 
fold what they are! Itis a good augury, however, to see at the head 
of this (the real) revival, His Giace the Aichbishop of Canterbury, 
moving as he did to the admission of the fulle: light at the late Con- 
vocation, speaking mdeed with that caution and dignity which becomes ` 
his high office, but with the courage and insight also with which God 
has so edly endowed hım This ıs as ıt should be, may he have 
many followers, Dollmgeis and Hyacinthes, who will be wise before 
and not after the event, to prevent the shipwreck, and not to moun 
over, but attempt to construct a vessel out of the fagments which 


are cast ashore 
A Ewine, Bp 





OPTIMISM AND PESSIMISM, OR THE PROBLEM 
OF EVIL. 


PART IT ~+ 


H” who is inclined to Pessimist opmions, and sets himself to veufy 
his subjective views objectively, and to build up a system of 
Pessimism, will undoubtedly find a vast amount of material at hand 
both ım nature and history. He need not read Voltaire’s vile and 
coarse work, “ Candide, or the Best World,” m which not only all 
the sorrows of hfe, but every sort of vulgarity and vice, 1s cunningly | 
heaped together and portrayed in the most cynical fashion Nature 
is the theatre of endless sorrow and destruction, not by accident, but 
of necessity, for the pleasure of one creature rests upon the pain of 
another, the life of one 1s dependent on another’s death; so that the 
more hfe and happiness nature presents, so much the more sorrow 
and death must there be as a necessary condition. This circum- 
stance explains the fact that 16 is the nations who hve amidst the 
most luxuriant aspects of nature who most keenly feel the transitori- 
ness of life, so that a feeling of sadness often forms the chief feature 
of their views of the world 
The history of man exhibits the same character and phenomena 
So far as he belongs by reason of his physical life to the sphere of 
nature, he partakes of its universal destiny The hfe and prosperity 
of man ıs always dependent on a fearful destruction of his animal, 
and to some extent even of his human fellow-creatures.- The 1m- 
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tellectual progress of humanity also, depends to a great extent on 
evil of various kinds, Not only is the political supremacy and 
prosperity of one nation generally founded on the decline of other 
nations, but even higher attammments, improved moral principles, and 
general advancement, can for the most part only be reached by the 
infliction of many ls upon mankind Hence martyrdom and per- 
secution, the disturbance of peace between men and nations, and the 
long prevalence of lawless deeds and sufferng To such an extent 
has this been the case, that even noble religious and moral doctrines 
have often been introduced and spread just because they were not 
practised by their representatives, who were obviously actuated by 
contrary principles. Even Christianity offers many examples of this. 

These circumstances have given occasion for eloquent and piquant 
descriptions of the “ miseries of life,” and Schopenhauer and his fol- 
lowers have not failed to turn them to good account They carefully 
detail all the evils of life, and paint them in the blackest colours ; 
but since they cannot deny that life also offers much enjoyment and 
pleasure, this 1s explained to be mere semblance and delusion, or 1s 
said to be far out-balanced by evil. To prove this the whole category 
of pleasures and sorrows dre laid in the balances It ıs concluded 
that the sorrows far outweigh the pleasures, and that therefore it 
would be better not to be 

But, it may be asked, what 1s the object of all this weighing and 
reasoning ? What is gained for theoretical knowledge o1 practical life 
by all these representations of Pessimist views of life? We must confess 
that to us Pessimism appears useless for theoretical knowledge, and 
for practical life, not only useless, but positively unjurious Theo- 
retically useless—do men require to be so carefully and lábo- 
riously taught that this life is so full of suffermg and misery that 
non-existence were better? If so, they must be perfectly aware of 
it from daily experience, and theoretical instruction on the subject 
must be superfluous But if they do not know it by experience, and 
have to learn ıt theoretically, then this Pessimuist teaching is proved 
to be untrue, because ıt contradicts the natural and universal con- 
sciousness of man, which 1s only partially or temporarily mnclined to 
Pessimism. Suffering which 1s not felt, of which man 1s not con- 
scious, cannot be reckoned as suffermg, nor adduced as proof of ıt 
Theoretically, then, 1f man was acquaimted with his sorrows before, 
Pessimism 1s superfluous, 1f he is not acquainted with them, and 
has to learn them theoretically, ıt 1s untrue 

For practical purposes Pessimism is not only useless but per- 
nicious The troubles of hfe are indeed great and numerous, and 
afflict individuals in the most manifold forms, but ıt 1s of no use, 
therefore, to be continually complaming of them, to 1egard them as 
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invincible, and to submit to them in hopeless dejection. We should 
rather courageously resist them, restrict and overcome them as much 
as possible It behoves man always to be superior to his destiny, 
and to be mastered neither by happiness nor by misery But there is 
no greater foe to these sentiments and aims than fundamental, 
systematic Pessimism. The Pessimist theoretically heaps the sum 
total of all sorrows upon an individual at once,—whereas in reality 
they only assail him separately, and at the same time he lends him 
no strength to bear them, but, on the contrary, fills him with hope- 
lessness Men and nations who give themselves up to this universal 
Pessimism, become indolent and inactive, as the eastern nations 
abundantly prove : 

This, however, does not apply to partial and temporary, but only 
to general and systematic Pessimism The former, of course, is 
dependent on actual circumstances, and is necessary for the energy 
and progress of mankind, as well as conducive to them. He only 
who 1s sensible of the ils of lfe acknowledges them, and ıs dissatisfied 
with his state and condition, will feel the need of umprovement and 
be incited to strive after 1t by his own efforts Contentment leads 
just as much to indolence, stagnation, and retrogiession as Pessimism. 

We must protest agamst the mechanical balancing of good 
and evil, of the joys and sorrows of life as practised by the modern 
Pessimists, because it leaves the most important counterpoise against 
the ‘supremacy of evil out of the question It disregards, or does 
not sufficiently regard, the fact that to man has been granted a good 
of so great a value that ıt may well counterbalance all the evils of 
hfe This 1s belief in God, in a higher divine power, with all the 
hope and consolation connected with it This belief in God does 
actually exist, whether or not ıt may admit of proof, and so great a 
good is ıt for humanity, that where 1b exists in its greatest strength 
and purity all the ils and woes of life appear as nothing in com 
parison with the blessedness it confers It ıs rarely found in the 
highest degree, except amongst choice souls, in persons of mystical 
tendencies, or in times of exalted religious enthusiasm, when men 
cheerfully endure any sufferings for the sake of their convictions, 
for God and for the truth——even court death, and suffer ıt joyfully, 
as in the early days of Christianity 

Meanwhile, if this fdith in God, in ordinary times and with the 
majority of men, does not exist in this strength and energy, certain 
it is that always and everywhere ıt 1s the chief counterpoise to the 
evils of life, and has consoled and sustamed innumerable men in 
pain and misfortune. Most certainly, therefore, this should not be 
left out of consideration in balancing the sum of the joys and 
sorrows of men; and every Pessimist calculation must be looked 
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upon as false which does not allow for this factor on the side of the 
good in life. 
It also follows from this that the Atheism of the Pessimist view of 


the world, based on the consideration of the overwhelming evils in ` 


it, cannot be at once admitted to be justifiable It ıs concluded that 
if an almighty, good, and just God, a consciously-perfect Bemg exists, 
and is the Creator of the would, ıt would be xmpossible for the world 
to be so imperfect, and for living creatures to lead so miserable an 
existence as they do According to this view, the belief ın mysterious 
powers, spirits, and deities arose at first from the fact that man, 
findmg himself powerless when face to face with the powers of 
nature and the evils of life, and ın his ignorance of nature and of 
natural causes, imagmed himself to be surrounded by mysterious 


powers, and sought help and protection from them But this faith -> 


could only exist so long as these mysterious powers were concerved. 
of as rude and imperfect, so that their characters did not appear out 
of congruity with the umperfections of the world The imperfections 
of the world, therefore, and the sufferings of humanity, which gave 
rise tọ the behef ın divimty and sustamed it, must have again 
disturbed it, as soon as the idea of God ın humanity had been so far 
perfected that the imperfections of the world no longer appeared 
compatible with the existence of God. It would indeed be singular 
that the more imperfect man’s idea of God was, so much the firmer 
would ‘be his belief ın the existence of the Deity, and the more 
perfectly the idea of God was developed and purified, the more 
ıncredıble would the existence of a God appear! The more perfect, 
‘an this way, the idea of God became ım the intellectual consciousness 
of man, the less could He be thought of as really existent But this 
train of thought 1s deprived of its foundation if the imperfections of 
the world are not really so great as in the interests of demal of a 
God they are assumed to be, aud as they would only be rf faith in 
God and all the consolation and support derived from ıt, were not 


‘found amongst men This must be dented, or assumed to be non- , 


existent, ın order to leave the evils of the world ın all their magni- 
tude, and so unmitigated that they would justify the denial of a 
God. But this is an unjustifiable argument, a petitio princapw, and 
so the customary Pessimist argument of Atheism will not hold good, 
though, undoubtedly, the difficulties of the subject are by no means 
removed, and unsolved problems still remain for philosophical 
investigation 

But another consideration immediately suggests itself against the 
truth and correctness of Pessimism The Pessimist conception of 
the world bears a contradiction on the face of ıt, for ıt ıs based both 
in itself and m the thinkmg subject on an ideal or optımıstıe founda- 
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tion, and could not, ın fact, exist without 1t All physical evil, all 
sorrow, pain, or suffering, is only rendered possible by the fact that 
a certain ideal perfection underlies the forms of nature, particularly 
in hying organisms, and 1s realized in their constitution and life, as 
orderly arrangement, well-being, health, comfort, enjoyment of life. 
Suffermg arses from the fact that the realization of this ideal 1s 
disturbed and more or less pievented. Thus well-being and enjoy- 
ment of life is the rule, the general order of nature, pam and 
suffering the exception, and from this point of view 16 can no longer 
be maintained that there ıs more suffering than happiness in 
creation The perfect ideal forms the general condition, 1t gives mse 
to the idea of suffering, that is to a fecling of imperfection, of 
something contrary to the ideal It1s also subjectively possible for 
man to hold the wold to be mmperfect in some of its manifestations 
and conditions, and to form a Pessimist judgment of it only, because 
he has within him an ideal of perfection with which he compares it, 
and finds that ıt does not agiee ‘The basis of Pessimism 1s therefore 
an innate and essentially optimistic mental endeavour to apprehend 
the ideal, united with a recognition and detestation of the xmperfect 
and abnormal The real giound of serious Pessimism is nothing but 
the optimistic tendency of human nature offended by the umperfec- 
tions of the world. and the failure to find satisfaction for the eager 
longing after the ideal Its clear that all ıs not evil in the world, 
since this tendency to the recognition of the ideal exists, and since 
the most profound sentiment of the human mind manifests itself in 
aim and endeavour as good and perfect, and therefore as optimistic. 
We must, however, examine nature mote closely ın order to appre- 
hend and estimate the quality and significance of physical evil, 
and that we may be able to form a judgment of the suffermg in 
creation 1n 1s relation to true happiness and the perfection of the 
creature Very little observation will show us that all the manifold 
ampulses of nature in the sphere of life are dependent on the capacity 
for sensation m the living being Enjoyment of life depends on the 
capacity for sensation, and of course pain and soriow also The life 
and habits of animals, from the highest to the lowest, essentially 
depend on both kinds of sensation It must even be allowed that 
animals are induced to exertion rather by the endeavour to avoid 
and overcome pain than by the desire for happmess. If it were not 
for the painful sensation of hunger, the search for food and all the 
labour connected with ıt would not be undertaken, and a general 
cessation of life would take place In the same way species would 
cease to be propagated but for the sexual impulse So also the 
sensation of pain 1s necessary for the estimation and avoidance of 
dangerto life and hmb Imagine the absence of these sensations 
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from the animal world, all the various mstincts of life would come to 
a standstill Pain, and the perpetual danger of ıt ın the animal 
world, may also have contributed much to the perfection of it, as it 
is only the physically and especially the psychically stronger animals 
which have been able to maintain themselves m the conflict with all 
the dangers that beset them. At any rate Darwin’s investigations 
favour the idea that suffermg may not have been without a favourable 
influence on the maintenance and development of perfect species. 
Suffermg and the endeavour to avoid ıt has probably contributed 
more than the search for enjoyment to the diligent use, and therefore 
development, especially, of the psychical faculties. 

Death, however, which is perpetually engulfing all living beings, 
and the fact that the lıfe and prosperity of one species is dependent 
on the destruction of others which serve them for food, appear 
strongly to favour the Pessimistic view of nature, and even seem 
to be satires upon the idea of a wise and good government of the, 
world But ın opposition to this ıt must be observed that ıt 1s death 
in nature which gives rise to its perpetual youth, to perpetual 
growth and bloom with all its charms Nature, as a whole, 1s not 
otherwise ordered than the hving organism in individuals As in these, 
the smallest organic forms, the cells, are conceived of as ın a constant 
state of formation and dissolution, and as the hving organism is 
preserved from decay by this perpetual change and renovation, so if 
ism nature asa whole The dissolution of the mdividual parts 1s the 
condition of the ever fresh and blooming life of the whole Un- 
doubtedly creation, with all its glory and joy, has a very sombre and 
tragic background ; nevertheless, we may well believe that the mass 
of suffering in it 1s far outweighed by happmess, and that Pessimist 
opinions cannot be maintained on this ground. 

As to the circumstance that animals devour one another, and 
that thus the life and happiness of one depend on the death and 
pain of another, it must be remembered that ıf, in order to render 
the youth and bloom of nature possible, death was inevitable, 
this mutual destruction appears to be the best method of effecting 
death and yet of avoiding the evil consequences of it. Life would 
be almost annihilated through the deleterious influence of innu- 
merable corpses if all animals died what is called a natural death 
This 1s avoided by their inflicting death on each other. Death itself 
nourishes and advances hfe, and in the animal world a much greater 
variety is possible than if this were not the case mally, re- 
garding the subject ın its general significance for the hfe and 
perfection of nature, it may be added that if 1s by this devourmg 
of one creature by another that the advancement in the forms of 
hfe 1s chiefly effected, because the lower forms render possible the 
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existence of the higher. Thus animal life spent and sacrificed for 
the enhancement of life, is not extmguished in vam, but even in 
banishing a higher idea, ıt serves the perfecting of nature. 

In a sense higher and more profound physical suffering has a 
similar significance for human life. This also is dependent principally 
on the capacity for sensation, and especially the sensation of pain. 
Imagine mankind without this capacity, the fundamental motive 
for all actavity—life itself would disappear The historical activity 
of the human race, at any rate in 1t8 rougher aspects, is entirely 
dependent on it. To avoid pain and suffering, to attam happmess 
and to enjoy life, are also the main motives in this sphere. These 
induce men to make great exertions, to undertake great enterprises, 
to exercise all their powers Even the higher mental powers receive 
their chief impulse from this sensibility, and ıt offers the main incite- 
ment to moral and intellectual culture ‘The first efforts of the 
intellect were undoubtedly occasioned by the fact that man was 
impelled by the necessities of life, by the dangers which threatened, 
and the hunger which assailed him, to use not only his bodily but 
his mental powers The invention of the first rude tools, of the first 
weapons of attack and defence, bears witness to this. Similar needs 
gave rise to their being perfected, and even at a later period when 
the higher arts and sciences were developed, and revealed the highest 
powers of human genius, though their aim was rather to beautify 
and ennoble than to meet the needs and sufferings of lıfe, still even 
then art and science was constantly advanced by the suffering 
condition of man Jn our own times this is still the case Art 
and science still find practical realization, not only ın improving 
and beautifying life, but in guarding against, and as far as possible 
overcoming its evils and imperfections. Had man been without 
this capacity for the sensation of pain—had he only been sensible 
of happiness and joy, the needful incitement would have been want- 
ing for the development of the intellectual powers A paradiaical 
state into which pam could not enter, would have kept man m a 
condition of very great intellectual imperfection. It ıs not im the 
most sensuously favoured lands, not in those where frutfulness and 
lack of danger render life the most easy to man, that he reaches the 
highest stages of existence, but in those which by their less favourable 
natural circumstances give occasion to perpetual exertion, to the use 
of all the physical and mental powers. i ' 

Physical, and still more psychical suffering has, if possible, a stall 
greater influence on the ethical nature and perfection of men The 
beginning of ethical culture with a child appears essentially to 
depend on the sensations of pain and pleasure. By the varying 
condition of his being ın these respects, and the varying estimate of 
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his actions, the child first attains to consciousness. Pleasure and 
pain cannot be described or defined , all that can be said is, that the 
one 1s felt to be desirable and normal, that the other is abnormal and 
is to be avoided. Only thereby ıs it possible to awaken a child’s 
consciousness to good, to duty, and to what ıs ethically mght, to 
rouse its attention to the difference between good and evil The 
pedagogic wisdom of all ages and nations has recognised. this, and 
turned it practically to account Painful punishments have always 
been employed to induce consciousness of wrong, to awaken a con- 
ception of its beng pernicious by the feeling of pain, and to deter 
from the repetition of faults We all know too that it is in 
sorrow and calamity that man’s moral strength is best fostered; 
that nobility of character and true mental dignity are best cultured 
and displayed m the greatest sorrows and severest trials of life. 
The highest spectacle that hfe can offer ıs that of the man who 
struggles with, adverse fate, who comes unsubdued and morally 
purified out of the conflict, even if he succumbs to it physically. 
The lofty, ennobling, and at the same time pleasurable effect of 
tragedy, rests upon the same basis. A life without conflict or passion, 
made up of enjoyment only, would afford man no opportunity for 
cultivating his highest powers. A paradise would only be a fitting 
abode for children, for those who were always to remain in leading- 
strings. 

Finally, physical, and ın part also moral, evil is umportant for the 
cultivation of the highest of virtues~—love of our neighbour. That 
one man can do anything for another, can lend him practical aid, or 
lovingly alleviate his lot, at the same time cultivating and perfecting 
himself, even growing God-like and a representative of Providence, 
is mainly dependent on the fact of man’s sensibility to suffering 
If this were wanting, the chief bond would be snapt which unites 
men to each other, and makes their hfe together a school of moral 
activity and perfection Thus the sufferings of life become an 
incitement to the practice of moral virtues, both to the sufferer himself 
and to those who render him aid. 

Besides this, they serve moral purposes by preventing immoral 
conduct, and by affording protection from many moral dangers 
Imagine human lıfe, as at present constituted, without suffering or 
sensibility to ıt, and realize the consequences! How presumption 
and listless idleness would prevail, how unbounded would be the 
dominion of selfishness, what an absence of all self-restraimt would 
be the result! If we consider all this, and rightly estimate the 
significance of suffering ın ıts various aspects for the human race, we 
shall no longer be able to call this the worst of all possible worlds, 
nor even to say that it 1s unconditionally bad. The good that results 
and 1s wrung from suffering has a value which far outweighs the pain. 
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There is another fact of the greatest importance, which proves that 
this life 1s not so utterly miserable and unworthy as the Pessimists 
would have us believe It scarcely admits of dispute that the most 
blessed thing in life is love, the word being taken im its broadest 
sense, not in that more limited one ın which the poets sing of ıt It 
may be asserted that all the happiness of life 1s dependent on love, 
whether it be the love of anything great and important or msigni- 
ficant, 1t is the most blessed—-indeed the only blessed—thing in this 
world A man who can love no more, or from whom everything 1s taken 
to which he has been devoted, will no longer wish to live. He will 
long for death and annihilation or sink into despair The lover ex- 
periences this when he loses the glorified object of his affection, and 
so does the miser who has made gold his god, when he 1s suddenly 
deprived of ıt Human nature is so constituted that ıt wants some 
object as a complement to itself, and finds happiness ın devotion to 
it That will naturally afford the highest satisfaction which is the 
most perfect and most truly answers to the ideal of the true, the 
good, and the beautiful , so that the most lasting and indestructible 
blessedness will be attained when man devotes himself to that which 
does not belong to this transitory life, but to that which is eternal 
and cannot pass away 

This blessed sentiment of love has also this peculiarity, that ıt 
so far succeeds in overcoming and alleviating the sorrows of which 
it ıs often the cause, that they are scarcely felt to be sorrows, or 
are joyfully borne Inthe case of love which has relation to sex this 
is so, in the degree that ıt 18 genume and heartfelt All nature shows 
how self-sacrificing parental love ıs, and of what the enthusiasm of 
love to God 1s capable 1s proved by the faith of ascetics and martyrs. 
Even that caricature of real love, the affection of the avaricious man 
for his possessions, 1s not quite destitute of this characteristic, for he 
often sacrifices himself and this lıfe for the sake of it. But still 
more——it ıs not only the characteristic of genume love willingly and 
joyfully to bear distress and pain for the sake of others, ıt 1s even 
filled with desire to bear them, by some act or sacrifice to express its . 
love and make the object of ıt happy Love delights ın making 
sacrifices, and mostly overcomes all selfishness and. self-seeking 

A world in which so blessed a sentiment 1s possible and actual, in 
which a power exists, which can subdue selfishness, conquer sorrow, 
and ennoble the soul, which can make even pamful sacrifices a 
blessed task-—such a world cannot be conceived of as fundamentally 
Pessimistic, as unconditionally evil 

The question now arises how moral evil is to be reconciled with 
the idea that the world ıs good, and that ıt 1s the work of an all- 
wise, almighty, and just Creator. Moral evil appears not only as 
disgraceful and ruimous to the world, as utterly mcapable of 

8a 2 
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advancing good, but also as directly opposed to God, as incom- 
patible with His existence and works Considerations of this sort 
have been long ago brought forward in various forms, and have 
given mse to manifold attempts to answer the question, to explain 
the existence and significance of evil, and to show 1t to be compatible 
with faith in an absolutely perfect God. It was in this attempt that 
the doctrmes of original sin and predestination originated People 
did not shrmk from mamtaming that the purpose of evil was to 
afford God the opportunity, which He would not otherwise have had, 
of revealing His justice by His revenge and wrath. We do not pro- 
pose here to test these views, but will only briefly show how the 
existence of moral evil may be found to be compatible with the 
existence and works of God, and not only so, but actually to further 
the perfection of the world ° 

The perfection of creation demands that ıt shall be as good as pos- 
sible, and, `n the other hand, this perfection 1s demanded by-the 
perfection, of the Divine Creator, if a Creator 1s presupposed. 
Everyone will admit that that which is free and independent is 
more perfect than that which 1s not free, dependent, or lifeless. 
The perfection of the world demanded, and it was ın accordance 
with the perfection of the Creator, that free creatures should be 
created—that is, beings gifted with free will, whose acts and re- 
solves should spring from themselves, should, as ıt were, result 
from a creative principle within them m spite of the principle of 
causality ın the events of hfe Bemgs, therefore, who are the 
originators of their own acts, and are responsible for them, must 
ascribe the merit or demerit of them to themselves Intellectual, 
conscious creatures of this sort possessed of wills are in the main 
God-hke ; at any rate, ın so far as in their freedom of action they are 
counterpaits of the eternal mndependent being of God, and in relation 
to their moral constitution, they are the creators of themselves, and, 
as it were, subject to no compulsion or necessity Thus man partı- 
cipates in a prerogative of the Deity, as is the case in consequence of 
his possession of self-conscious reason. This 1s the condition of human 
nature in its true dignity and sublimity, as it triumphs over all the 
crime, sorrow, and vicissitudes of this life But even by reason of this 
highest characteristic of his beng, man 1s also capable of moral evil, 
and this 1s the sine quå non of the highest perfection of created and 
mortal beings, as has been explained and proved by philosophers and 
teachers in former times The highest perfection 1s conditioned by 
the deepest imperfection The imperfect, the lifeless, the enslaved, 
would indeed make 2mperfection impossible, but ıt would also exclude 
all true perfection and perfectibility 

The perfection of earthly existence is dependent on necessity and 
free will, but so also is mperfcction, or physical and moral evil. On 
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necessity in nature depends its conformity to law, the sure and con- 
stant course of things and its objective rationality Through free- 
dom of will, a higher aim, a peculiar significance, is given to the 
necessary conformity of nature to law, since by its means it can be 
turned to account for rational purposes, cultıvated and exalted. 
Without necessity or constant conformity to law in nature there 
could be no true knowledge of ıt, no rational use of ıt for definite 
ends, no control over it for practical purposes; but without freedom 
the same results would ensue, and all that would be possible would 
be an aimless course of things constantly repeated. 

The higher significance, the rational end of existence, and with it 
its perfection and perfectibility, 1s therefore dependent on necessity 
and free will. But imperfection 1s also dependent on both since they 
are finite, and must show themselves in the forms of time and space, 
and thus the sorrows and evils of life are possible and actual It is 
always found that it is that same principle ın creation which con- 
stitutes the idea of its perfection, its likeness to God, which renders 
possible and actually produces its imperfection and corruption. This, 
as Leibnitz has shown, is the necessary condition of its finite nature. 
Were ıt otherwise, were the world perfect without the possibility of 
corruption and decay, without, therefore, the need of development, it 
would be equal to God Himself, ıt would be a second God. 

All this admits of proof without much difficulty, but, nevertheless, 
the Pessimists will not consider their complaints and doubts about 
the evils of life as disposed of, but will ask—-Why, then, if a finite 
creation, even if the best possible, could not exist without evil, was ıt 
created at all? Non-existence, they maintain, would be much better 
than this suffering life. The mystery and nature of lıfe is certainly, 
after all, impenetrable by the human mind; for, ın order to compre- 
hend it clearly, man must be equal to God; and we must be content 
to forego the comprehension of this final mystery, especially as there 
is so much ın the world itself as yet unexplamed and incomprehen- 
sible. Meanwhile, ‘we may attempt a solution of the problem, Why 
this world was created, and was created as it is, from what we know 
of the character and aim of creation ? 

Of course the question, and the attempt at a solution of it, is 
without meaning if not regarded from a theistic stand-pomt— 
that ıs, for those who take the world to be the work of a per- 
sonal Creator, acting with consciousness and free will. From the 
atheistic, naturalistic, or decidedly pantheistic stand-point, the ques- 
tion why this suffering world exists has no meaning, because, accord- 
ing to these systems, all possibility of 1ts non-existence, or of its 
bemg different from what if is, 1s excluded beforehand Neither has 
the question any significance for the semi-pantheistic system, for 
while according to this there is a distinction between God and the 
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world, it holds that it was necessary for God to reveal Himself by 
the creation of the world, though 1t 1s not exactly a necessary part 
of His bemg, so that according to this system, also, the non-existence 
of the world ıs an impossibility. Our problem, therefore, is only 
possible from a theistic stand-~pomt—that 1s, on the supposition that 
the world was called. into existence and created as 1t 1s as the result 
of God’s resolve. 

The question then 1s, why God, foreseemg the suffering, and espe- 
cially the moral evil, of the world as mevitable, did not leave the 
world uncreated ? In answer to this, ıt may be remarked that ım 
any case it appears to be more in accordance with the goodness of 
God to create than not to create, supposing the latter as possible. 
For ıt appeais to be in unison with His perfection, and especially 
with His goodness, to call beings into existence, to confer on them. 
as far as possible the enjoyment of life, and the capability of attaining 
perfection. The motive, therefore, for creation appears stronger than 
that for non-creation We conceive of existence as better than non- 
existence, and even in the world as it 1s, happimess outweighs suffer- 
ing, so that by non-creation more happiness than pam would have 
Leen prevented Possible, actual, necessary, and foreseen evil, 
therefore, could not prevent creation, as ıt could not affect the 
Cieator more stiongly than the preponderating happiness in the 
world As to moral evil, ıt has been already observed that at least 
the possibility of ıt was inevitable, 1f creation was to be perfect and 
godlike This perfection demands bemgs with free will, and they 
must therefore be capable of bad, as well as of good, actions But 
had God abstamed from creation on account of the possibility and 
future actuality of evil, to prevent the misery which might arise from 
it and from the abuse of free will, He would then have had more 
regard to the possible evil in the future creation than to the good, 
since to avoid the unhappiness which was not compulsory, He would 
also have avoided the good, and this appears neither fit nor justifiable. 

It may also be observed that had God abstained from creating the 
world on account of future evil, evil, even before 1t existed, would 
have had more weight in the divine counsels than good Even such 
a negative preponderance or preventive ascendancy of evil in relation 
to God is madmissible, and so ıt must be acknowledged that ın spite 
of the inevitable evil ın the world the creation of 16 was proper for 
God and beneficial for the creature The existmg imperfections and 
suffering, therefore, are not a sufficient proof against the real 
existence of God, and no decisive contradiction of God-consciousness 
in humanity And this it 1s the special mission of the Theodicy, 
so-called, to prove 

We do not hold with Leibnitz that every evil in the world is abso- 
lutely necessary, that the world could not stand if the least of them 
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were wanting; and for this reason, if the freedom of the will 1s once 
admitted, besides moral evil, much suffering must be looked upon as 
self-produced, and therefore might not have been Neither can we 
agree with Rokitansk,* a follower of Schopenhauer, when he mam- 
tains that the sum of evil ın the world remains always the same, for 
both with individuals and nations much evil may be avoided by 
knowledge and experience, so that suffermg may be diminished for 
an individual or a nation without its necessary augmentation in 
others, To accept this doctrme without good reason would be to 
favour a too unscientific mysticism. On the other hand, neither can 
he who takes a theistic stand-pomt, who regards God as an absolutely 
perfect being, according to man’s conception of perfection, adopt the 
view of Jacob Behme that the positrve root and source of the evil 
and suffermg m the world is God Himself For that which is 
designated as punitive or revengeful justice, the expression or effect 
of which 1s undoubtedly felt to be human suffering, is not a source 
or root of evil, but only reaction against ıt, and 16 has therefore not 
a positive, but merely a negative, relation to it Besides, 1f Boehme’s 
doctrine were correct, that peculiar consciousness of something 
wrong, which does actually exist ın the human mind, could hardly 
find a place there, and evil and suffering would be conccived of as 
something substantial, whereas ıt universally manifests itself as 
something accidental, as perversion, disturbance, as may easily be 
observed in the case of physical maladies 

We may say that this world is the best in so far as it appears to be 
the work of divine goodness and wisdom, and is destined for the 
highest ends, the perfection and blessedness of created begs; but 
this does not exclude ‘the fact that ıt 1s full of imperfection and 
suffering It 1s imtended for activity, independence, and self-1mprove- 
ment, and cannot therefore offer tranqml enjoyment, but demands 
energy, effort, and conflict, for ıt 1s only by these means that the 
creature can achieve or become anything If human life were 
nothing but a perpetual scene’of enjoyment, a round of amusements, 
what significance or dignity could it have, or to what loftier ends could 
it attan? If the world were less perfect and less destined for 
perfectibihty, there might be less suffering and less possibility of 
evil. It might even be free from both if life and freedom were 
wanting, that 1s if only inane or unconscious begs existed. 

Every man can best solve at least for himself the profound enigma 
whether this world is good or bad, the best or the worst, by turning 
it to the best account for himself The world 1s the best, but only for 
those who know how to make it so, which is indeed a task of great 


* Die Solidaritat alles Thierlebens Vortrag von Hofrath und Professor Dr Carl 
Rolatansk1 Wien, 1869 It 1s noteworthy that it 19 a natural philosophor and a 
physician who holds these views 
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difficulty. It is given us as the best, but it is man’s mission to make 
it actually so. It is not easy to see how it could. be otherwise if 
creation is really to have any significance, and 1s not to be a childish 
and meaningless game with mere puppets. 

The sweetest and sublimest harmonies are concealed in nature; 
but to reveal them to the world the musical genius is required, who 
has carefully cultivated his powers, and only discovers them himself 
with much pain and labour. So ıt is with the best world, so called, 
for man. And, further, even when the most enchanting musical 
tones are brought into harmonious conjunction, and a master-piece is 
produced calculated to elevate and rejoice, still, before it can delight 
the hearers, the art is required of bringing the work to light by 
means of voices and instruments, an art which can only be acquired 
with much labour and effort Thus also the highest and best 
happiness for man in this world is near him, within and without, 
but 1t must be sought for, umed at, and grasped, in order to make it 
a realty and to make the best of the world. He who will not 
earnestly strive to fulfil these conditions wil not attain ıt; and for 
him the world will be the worst, although he will be evar ae A 
surrounded with the possibility of the highest bliss. Just as the 
finest masterpiece of music does not exist for him, even though it lies 
before him, if he has not acquired the art of playing it, or will not 
take the trouble to do so 

-As we have seen, our problem belongs in an especial manner to 
religions, and they try in one way or another to help nations and 
individuals to solve ıt. As we consider these different methods, we 
can assert without any hesitation that the Christian religion offers by 
far the best and most cheering solution; far better than the pessimism 
of Buddhism, the asceticism and quietism of Brahminism, or the pre- 
dominant fatalism of Islamism It may be said that the Christian 
doctrine unites all these solutions into a more lofty whole It knows 
especially how to unite the needful submission and resignation with 
the equally needful energy and individual effort, thereby fitting man 
for the fulfilment of his imission without causing him to lose his 
individuality This 1s rendered possible chiefly by the doctaine of 
God as proclaimed by Christ; by this, unlimited confidence in His 
fatherhood and care for all men 1s awakened, while at the same time 
the duty 1s laid upon all to labour faithfully, to prove their love and 
obedience to God, as well as to attain happmess and salvation by 
striving to fulfil the active duties of love towards their neighbour. 

It is by these means that that optimism 1s established, which looks 
upon existence as a great good, but unites with this opinion the 
conviction that we must attain this blessedness for ourselves through 
suffering and by our own efforts. 

J FRoHscHAMMER 
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JOHN SMITH AND HIS SELECT DISCOURSES. 


T the hfe and opmıons of Whichcote, which we formerly reviewed,* 
the new movement of thought in Cambridge ıs seen taking its 
rise It is found springing paitly out of a fresh activity of the phi- 
losophical spirit wearied with the aridities of the exhausted scholas- 
ticism, and quickened by the revived study of Plato, and partly out 
of a 1e-action against the religious bigotiies of the time, which in 
their violence and intolerance had disgusted the highe: minds at the 
universities The religious aspect of the movement 1s, ın the first 
instance, more conspicuous than its philosophical character and affi- 
hation Whichcote’s relations to the religious parties of his time 
come into more duect view than his ielation to the speculative mflu- 
ences, which, beyond doubt, he also greatly modified. In other 
words, he ıs more piominently the rational 1eligious thinker than 
the Platonic philosopher 
The explanation of this ıs easy Religion masked every other 
interest in the seventeenth century Both politics and philosophy, al- 
though they had broken the ecclesiastical yoke, and were seeking eman- 
eipation, had not yet accomplished ıt In orde1 to get a hearing for 
themselves, they had studiously to cout theology, aud assume a 
religious side , o1 at least to pay deference—if 1t were only as with 
Bacon, the deference of respectful distance—to what was still held to 
be the queen of the sciences The philosophical attitude of Bacon 1s 


* See Contemporary Review fo. October, 1871 
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the least involved with religion Even Descaites ıs more theological, 
and professes to hold his theories only with the approval of the 
church * But the most stiiking illustration of the domimance of the 
religious spirit 1s Hobbes himself Essentially hostile as his writings 
are to the foundations of 1eligious belief, they are everywhere per- 
vaded with a religious tone and colourmg The “Leviathan” m 
many of its chapters ıs a perfect mosaic of sc1iptural quotations 
The very title itself, and the trtles of its several books, are biblical 
It cheats the eai with religious phiases, and the solemnity of a religious 
purpose, which ıt breaks to the intelligence with 1ts merciless logic The 
difference in this respect between Bacon and Hobbes 1s curious and 
interesting Bacon, ın acknowledging the supremacy of theology, 
excludes ıt fiom the cucle of 1ational knowledge and inquny He 
tieats ıt with an assumed humility—a grand air of respect, which 
has always stuck us as having a touch of mockery m 1t, while at the 
same time he bows ıt out of the court of the sciences as something 
altogether transcending nature and reason Hobbes, on the other 
hand, mixes his politics, philosophy, and religion mextricably to- 
gether We'cannot get at the one without the other, or separate 
them without destroying his whole intellectual system In this 
respect Hobbes was the truer child of his age How men were to 
live togethe: at all—how society was to be formed and the state con- 
stituted ? were ın the seventeenth century still identical with the 
questions how men were to live together as religious beings? what 
dogmas they were to profess? what mode of worship they were to 
observe? And so 1eligion naturally took the front in every new 
movement of thought 

But further, ıt 1s to be 1iemembered that Whichcote himself, with 
his friends and followers, were all clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land They were fellows or heads of colleges, they were pieacheis 
in the univeisity All then teaching, accordingly, took a religious 
turn They were philosophers in the interests of Christiamty It 
was them instincts of rational Chistian defence at once against the 
bigotiies and the atheisms—as they believed them to be—of their 
time, which drove them in seaich of a deeper, more comprehensive, 
and more mspiriting philosophy 

There are sufficient traces of such a philosophy in Whichcote, 
although they lie behind othe: phenomena more prominently marked. 
His general view of religion as “a seed of a deiform nature ”—im-_ 
:plantmg and stiengthening within us all lofty and pue aspirations, 
and rationally elevating and sweetening the whole nature in com- 
‘ munion with God—is essentially Platonic So also 1s the whole turn 


* Dedication of his “ Meditations” to the Sorbonne 
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of his thought m its diffusive ideality, his love of the abstiact iather 
than the concrete, and even his nicety of verbal and argumentative 
defimtion | We are told that “he set young students much on 
reading the ancient philosophers, chiefly Plato, and Tully, and 
Plotmus’’* Tuckney accuses him, afte: he came to be a lecs 
turer at Emmanuel, of laying aside m a great measume all other 
` studies, and betakmg himself to “ philosophy and metaphysics” The 
chief objection to his preaching was its moral and philosophical 
characte: in contrast to that doctamal style which Puritans have 
curiously, always considered to be more identical with the simpheity 
of seriptmal tiuth He, m his turn, confesses his obligations to 
“philosophers,” and the good which he had got fiom them in the 
“use of all those principles that derive from God and speak him in 
the wold” He defends with some warmth and jealousy his favourite 
studies , but at the same time ıt neve1 occurs to him to put them in 
front of, or ın place of,1eligion The chief point in his vindication 1s 
the consistency which he has found between them and the rhain 
points of Christianity “I have sometimes publicly declared,” he 
says, “what pomts of religion I have found excellently held forth 
by them, and I never found them enemies to the faith of the gospel” 
The 1eligious interest is first with him, and the philosophical only 
second 

The speculative character of the movement becomes more piomi- 
nent with its advance The younger minds that Whichcote led and 
influenced are less affected by the accidental relations of religious 
party, and the conflicts of 1eligious dogma amidst which he himself 
moved, and which gave the primaiy bias to his teaching They take 
up the same questions n then broader spiritual aspects—their more 
generalized and philosophical shape John Smith 1s a Platonist, not 
only, like his master, because he has found in the study of the Platonic 
writings certain principles comeident with his own enlarged Chris- 
tian thoughtfulness, by the hght of which he 1s able to rebuke the 
narrowness or expose the falsehood of those whom he designates 
“lazy and loose Christians ,” but because from the beginning he has 
more or less taken up his line of thought from Plato, or the writings 
of the Neo-Platonic school Moreover, the questions which occupy 
him are more dnectly philosophical They touch those general 
principles or relations of thought out of which all philosophy comes, 
whether ıt takes a religious o1 an irreligious form ‘The essence of 
Divine knowledge—~in what ıt consists—the ultimate spiings of our 
rational and spnitual hfe, out of which ause respectively Superstition, 
Atheism, Theism,—the nature of Revelation, and the true idea of 


* Burnet’s Hist of his Own Time, vol 1 p 340 
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Righteousness ,—such are the questions to which his “Discourses” 
aie devoted. Relgious ın the highest sense, they yet mvolve ım 
then mere statement the primary data of all philosophy , and Smuth, 
we shall find, handles them as a preacher indeed—for the discourses 
were intended for oral delivery—yet with a freedom, loftiness, and 
amplitude of grasp, which stamps him pre-eminently as a Christian 
philosopher 

Of Smith’s hfe unhappily we know little or nothing In some 
respects the most remarkable of all the Cambridge school—the 
richest and most beautiful mind, and certainly by fai the best writer 
of them all—he died at the early age of thirty-foun. There was 
nothing to tell of a career so brief, and which never seems to have 
passed beyond the precincts of the Univeisity He 1s a thinker 
without a biogiaphy Two fiiends,—John Worthington, who edited 
his “ Discourses,” and Simon Patrick, who preached his funeral 
sermon in the chapel of Queen’s College, where he himself had 
discoursed with such marvellous eloquence,—have given us some 
sketch of his character, but left much to be desued even in this 
respect There ıs elevation and beauty, but also a good deal of 
indistinctness, ın the picture which they draw The lines are 
guand but wavering, and lose themselves, after the manner of the 
time, ın vagueness and generality, yet here and there there are 
touches of affectionate feheity, which, m the case of Pataick ın par- 
ticular, break mto downight bursts of tearful tenderness over the 
loss of so much genitus and goodness Quando ullum wwvement 
parem, 18 the key-note of all he says, and the pressure of the painful 
thought imteirupts the flow of his panegyiic with the most honest 
exclamations of guef. “ Who can think of his giacious lps, his 
profitable and delightful converse, his cordial love, without a sigh and 
a tear, without saying, ‘Ah! my father,’ ‘Ah! his glory?’” 
A recent wiiter* has said that in all ‘the hterature of the ja 
with which he is acquainted, he has “not met with a more 
pathetic production than this funeral sermon The artistic skill 
1s not great, but there 1s an expiession of genuine feeling thiough- 
out, with an occasional outbreak of honest giief which produces 
an effect above all art” This 1s quite tiue, and the fact 1s equally 
cieditable to Patrick and the friend whom he and the University so 
deeply mourned 

John Smith was a native of Northamptonshire, where his father 
seems to have been a small farmer He was born at Achurch, near 
Oundle, m that county, ın the year 1618 Before his birth, Patrick 


* Mr Mullinger, of St. John’s College, who, in a small volume, entitled “Cam- 
bridge Characteristics ın the Seventeenth Century,” has touched, but only very 
shghtly, upon our subject 
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says, “his parents had been long childless, ‘and were giown aged” 
He was sent to Cambridge in 1636, and entered, as Whichcote had 
before him, at Emmanuel College” We would infer from this that 
his father, like many of his class, especially ın the midland districts 
of England, had Puritan leanings, and sent him to the well-known 
Puritan Foundation to be tiamed ın the true gospel of Protestantism. 
At this time Whichcote was a Fellow and Tutor in the College, and 
he ıs supposed also to have commenced his influence as a preacher 
He was nine years older than Smith , and ıt 1s expressly stated by 
Worthington that he became tutor to the young and probably some- 
what fiiendless undergraduate fiom Northamptonshue This is one 
of the few facts embodied ın Worthington’s rhetorical “ Address to 
the Reader,” prefixed to the original edition of the “Discourses” It 
is also implied m his statement, that the tutor’s comparative wealth 
was freely given to assist his pupil. Huis words are — 


“I knew him (the author of the ‘ Discourses’) for many years, not only 
when he was Fellow of Queen’s College, but when a student in Emmanuel 
College, where his early piety, and the 1emembermg his Creator in those 
days of his youth, as also his excellent ımprovements ın the choicest parts 
of learning, endeared him to many, particularly to his careful tutor, the 
Fellow of Emmanuel College, afterwards Provost of Kmg’s College, Di 
Whichcote , to whom, for his duections and encouragements of him m his 
studies, his seasonable provision for his support and mamtenance when he 
was a young scholar, as also upon other obliging considerations, ou. author 
did ever express a great and singulai regard ”* 


Smith. took his Bachelor’s degree in 1640, and his Mastor’s four 
years later , and in the same year in which he became Master, or 1m 
1644, he was chosen a Fellow of Queen’s College The explanation 
given of his not having received a Fellowship in his own College is, 
that by the statutes no more than one Fellow could be admitted 
from any one county, and that the Fellowship open-to a Northamp- 
tonshire graduate was filled up at the time Smith became eligible 
It was at this tıme, our readers will remember, that Whuichcote 
returned to Cambridge, afte: a brief absence, and was appomted 
Provost of King’s College We have no trace of futher personal 
relations betwixt the former Tutor and his pupil , but they, no doubt, 
renewed thew old mtercourse, and ıt 1s easy to 1magine the euthu- 
siasm with which a mind lke Smuith’s would regard Whuichcote’s 
growing influence over the youth of the University Smuth’s success, 
again, could scaicely have been less acceptable to bis former teacher , 
while the discourses which he delivered ın the chapel of Queen’s 
must have been among the most powerful stimulants of the higher 
and more expansive thoughtfulness which was 1apidly springing up 


* Address to the Reader 
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to the alam of Tuckney and his fiends They “contubuted,” 
according to Tillotson’s biogiapher,* “to iaise new thoughts and 
a sublime style in the members of the Univeisity” Smith 1s said to 
have discharged his duties as tuto. with great faithfulness, and to 
have had gieat aptitude and.ease of expression in the communication 
of knowledge Partıculaı mention 1s made of his distinction as a 
mathematical lecturer ın the public schools His health seems to 
have been weak from the fist, and his illness was borne with singular 
sweetness and patience. He died on the 7th of August, 1652, a few 
months after Whichcote closed his correspondence with Tuckney and 
the new movement may be said to have attained definite recognition 
and significance 

Worthington’s description of his friend thiows but httle hght upon 
his character He tells us that he might “fill much paper” in 
recounting particularly his many excellences, yet, after all, he gives 
us but a very vague and indefinite impression in such sentences as 
the followme — 


“I might truly say, that he was not only ôikawos, but dyabds, both a 
ughteous and truly honest man, and also a good man, He was a follower 
and imitato: of God in purity and holmess, in benignity, goodness, and love , 
a love enlarged as God’s love 1s, whose goodness overflows and spreads itself 
to all, and His tender meicies are over all His works He was a ‘lover of 
our Lord Jesus Chust in smeerity,’ a love: of His spuit and of His life, a 
lover of His excellent laws and rules of holy life, a serious practiser of His 
Sermon on the Mount, the best sermon that eve: was preached, and yet none 
moie generally neglected by those that call themselves Christians ” š 
“To be short, he was a Christian not év ddiya, but èv morig, more than a 
little, even wholly and altogethe: such a Chustian év xpunrd, mwardly 
and im good earnest religious he was, but without any vain-gloziousness 
and ostentation , not so much a talking o1 a disputing, as a living, a doing, 
and an obeying Christian , one mwardly acquainted with the simplicity and 
power of godliness, but no admuer of the Phaiisaic forms and sanctimo- 
nious shows, though never so goodly and specious.” 


Besides bemg thus “a truly God-hke man,” he was possessed of— 


“Those othe: perfections and accomplishments of the mimd, which ren- 
dered hım a very rational and learned man and withal, ın the midst of 
all these great accomplishments, as emment and exemplary ın unaffected 
humulity and true lowliness of mind” “To conclude,” he says, “he was 
a plain-hearted friend and Chistian, one m whose spuit and mouth there 
was no guile, a profitable companion , nothing of vanity and tiiflingness 
m him, as there was nothing of sourness and stoicism I can very well 
remember, when I have had private converse with him, how pertinent and 
feely he would speak to any matter proposed , how weighty, substantial, 
and clearly expressive of his sense, his private discourses would be, and both 
for matter and language muchwhat of the same importance and value with 
such exercises as he studied for, and performed in public” 


* Birch’s “ Lafe of Archbishop Tillotson,” pp 6, 7 
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Such are the most characteuistic passages of Worthington’s descrip- 
tion m his “Address to the Reader” They aie heatty but feature- 
less, and fail to bring before us any familiar image of his fiend 
He might have added more, he says, but m the view of “the fan and 
lively character” drawn by Patrick, he thinks this unnecessary 


“Tf some pat of that character,” he adds, “should seem to have in it 
anything of hyperbolism and strangeness, ıt must seem so to such only who 
ethe: were unacquainted with him and strangers to his worth, or else find 
it a hard thing not to be envious, and a difficulty to be humble But those 
that had a more inward converse with him knew him to be one of those ‘ of 
` whom the world was not worthy; one of the ‘excellent ones m the earth,’ 

a person tiuly exemplary ın the temper and constitution of his spirit, and 
in the well-ordered course of his life, a life unus quası coloris, sine actonum 
dissensione, as I remember Seneca doth express 16 somewhere im his epistles, 
‘all of one colour, everywhere like itself,’ and eminent in those things that 
are worthy of praise and imitation” 


The character dawn by Patrick, amid all its elaborate eulogy 
gives a more lively picture, yet, even in it, there are touches of 
mere declamation, which leave us very unsatisfied The tone 
thioughout is that of the meache: moved to an unwonted height of 
emotion, and giving too ready a flow to exaggerations of language, as 
he recalls the vutues of his friend 


“ Let us fist look upon him,” he says, “im hes emnency, digmty, and 
worth A veiy glorious star he was, and shone brighter in ow eyes than 
any that he ever looked upon when he took his view of the heavenly 
bodies , and now he shines as the biightness of the firmament, and as the 
stars fo. ever and ever, being wise, and having turned many, I believe, unto 
righteousness” , . . “He had such a huge, wide capacity of soul, 
such a sharp and piercing understanding, such a deep 1eachmg mind, that 
he set himself about nothmg but he soon giasped ıt, and made himself a 
full possessor of it . . He was a most laborious searcher after wis- 
dom ‘A living libiary’ bette: than that which he hath given to ow college, 
and ‘a walking study,” that cared his leaning about with him I never got 
so much good among all my books by a whole day’s plodding im a study, as 
by an hour’s discourse I have got with him Fo: he was not a hbrary locked 
up, nor a book clasped, but stood open for any to converse withal that had 
a mind to learn. Yea, he was a fountain 1unning over, labouring to do good 
to those who, perhaps, had no mind to receive 16 None more free and 
communicative than he was to such as desued to discomse with him, nor 
would he giudge to be taken off from his studies upon such an occasion. 
It may be tiuly said of hmm, that a man might always come better from 
him , and his mouth could diop sentences as easily as an ordinary man’s 
could speak sense And he was no less happy in expiessmg his mind than 
m concerving He had such a coma verborum, a plenty of words, and those 
so full, pregnant, and significant, jomed with such an active fancy, as 1s very 


* BiBrwbjcn tis eubuyos, kat wepiraroby povoeioy, as Eunapius says of Longinus, 
Patrick quotes the original in his text 


` 
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rarely to be found ın the company of such a deep understanding and judg- 
ment as dwelt in him”™ 


$ 


Whicheote’s pupil, 1t 1s clear, had something of his own marvellous 
gifts as a teacher He loved to discourse His mind craved sym- 
pathy, and to unburden itself of its teemmg thoughts This was, no 
doubt, the secret of the enthusiasm with which his fiends regarded 
him, and of the extraodimary interest which his death excited 
They felt that not’ only a great student and thinker, but a great 
teacher was gone-—-one whose qualities pre-eminently fitted hım to 

, adorn the University, and to influence its higher studies | 


r 


“His learnmg,” as Patiick phrases it, “was so concocted, that ıt lay not 
as an idle notion m his head, but made him fit for any employment He 
was very full and clear ın all his resolutions at any debates, a most wise 
councillor m any difficulties and straits, dexterous ın untymg any knot, of 
great judgment in satisfying any scruple or doubt, even in matters of reli- 
gion. He was one that soon saw into the depth of any business that was 
before him, and looked ıt quite through, that would presently turn 16 over 
and over in his mind, and see ıt on all sides ” + 


Evidently a well-balanced, noble, intellectual nature,-fitted to 1ule 
in the halls of learning, and to diffuse around him a quickening and 
powerful influence 

Nor were Smith’s moral qualities less remarkable 


“ He had incorporated,” continues his eulogist, “ or msouled” all pme- 
ples of justice and righteousness, and made them one with himself So that 
I may say of him in Antonious’ phrase, he was dixarooivy BeBappévos eis Bados, 
‘dipped into justice as ıt were over head and ems ;’ he had nota slight 
superficial tincture, but was dyed and coloured quite through with it, so 
that wheresoever he had a soul, there was Justice and righteousness. They 
who knew him, very well know the truth of all this And I am persuaded 
he did as heartily and cordially, as eagerly and earnestly do what appeared 
to be just and right, without any self-respect or particular reflections, as 
any man living Methinks I see how earnest he would be in a good matter 
which appeared to be 1easonable and just, as though justice herself had 
been im him, looking out at his eyes, and speaking at his mouth It was a 
virtue indeed that he had a great affection unto, and which he was very 
jealous to maintain, ım whose quattel he was in danger to be angiy, and 
sometimes to break forth into a short passion.” $ 


Here we have a genuine bit of nature Smith was evidently a 
high-souled, eager, and somewhat impetuous man, easily warmed 
mto emotion for what he felt to be ajust cause, and ready to give 
vent to his feelings with something of passionate earnestness He 
had the quick temperament which kindles at wrong-doing or folly of 
any kind, and which goes straight at 1ts object without management 


* Funeral Sermon preached by Patrick, printed along with “ Select Discourses ” 
t Ditto t Ditto 
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or guile, The spirit which reveals itself by the eyes and mouth may 
not be a great spirit, and certainly may not always be mght, but at 
least 16 ıs never ciafty or deceitful And im lus case the diffusive 
expressiveness of the face was plainly the symbol of a large, liberal, 
and sensitively tiuthful soul 

It is this generous aspect of his fiend’s character that melts 
Patrick, as he proceeds in lus descmption, and makes him ex 
claim — 


“And now what word shall I use? Whas shall I say of his love? None 
that knew him well but might see in him love bubbling* and spimging up 
in his soul, and flowing out to all, and that love unfeigned, without guile, 
hypocrisy, or dissimulation I cannot tell you how his soul univensalized, 
how tenderly he embraced all God’s creatures in his arms, more especially 
men, and piimeipally those m whom he beheld the image of his heavenly 
Father There one might have seen running rò cvyyeves mpds rò cuyyevès, and 
he would even have emptied his soul into thens Let any that were 
thoroughly acquainted with him sayif I le And tiuly my happmess 1s 
that I have such a subject to exercise my young and weak oratory upon, 
as will admit of little hyperbole Hus patzence was no less admirable than 
his love, under a lngermg and tedious disease, wherem he never murmued 
or complained, but rested quietly satisfied ın the infinite unbounded good- 
ness and tenderness of his Father, and the comm.serations of Jesus Chiist 
a ae He told me in his sickness that he hoped he had learned that 
for which God sent ıt, and that he thought God kept hım so long in such a 
case, under such burdens and pressures, that ‘patience might have its 
perfect work ın hım? And really in his sickness he showed what Chisti- 
anity and true religion is able to do, what might, power, and vutue there 
is ın ıt to bear up a soul under the greatest loads ” 


His “humility and faith, his mgenuity, courtesy, gentleness and 
sweetness,” are all commended in simular language He was absorbed 
by religious earnestness, and 1esolved (so he said) — 


“c If ıt had pleased the Lord of life to prolong his days very much to lay 
aside othe: studies and to tiavail in the salvation of men’s souls ,’ but at 
the same time he was fiee from all‘devomimg zeal’ . . . He called 
for no fire to descend from heaven upon men but the fire of divine love, 
that might burn up all them hatieds, roughness, and cruelty to each other 
But as for benwgnety of mmd and Chistian kindness, everybody that knew 
him will remember that he eve. had their rames m his mouth, and I assure 
them they were no less in his heart and hfe , as knowing that without these 
truth itself ıs ın a faction, and Chust 1s ĉiawn mto a party And this 
graciousness of spuit was the more remarkable in him, because he was 
of a temper naturally hot and choleric, as the greatest minds most 
commonly are He was wiser than to let any ange: rest ın his bosom , much 
less did he suffer ıt to burn and boil till ıt was turned into gall and bitter- 
ness . . If he was at any time moved unto anger, it was but a sudden 
flushing in the face, and 1¢ did as soon vanish as arise.” + 


* SanydCovcay &ydanv, as Nazianzen, I think, speaks,” Patrick adds in the text 
+ Patnck’s Funeral Sermon. š 
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Having thus desciibed all this “ worth and emimency,” and alluded 
to the last days of his firend’s life, which passed away in “a kind of 
sleep,” Patrick’s feelmgs seem to give way altogether, as he breaks 
forth — 


“ Have we not reason to be so sad, as you see ow faces tell you that we 
are? But alas! half of that ıs not told you which your eyes might have 
seen, had you been acquainted with him I want thoughts and words 
to make a lively portiaiture of him: my young experience hath not yet 
seen to the height or the depth of these things which I have here grven you 
a rude draught of, and so my concerts and expressions must needs fall 
far below that excellent degree of beauty wherem they dwelt in him 
There 1s not one but will ery out with Elisha, ‘O the chariot of this place, 


and the horseman thereof” . . . O thou wast both my safeguard and 
my Ornament! who wast a society by thyself, a college ın brief, what a loss 
have we sustamed by thy departure? . . . To which of us was not he 


dean? Who ıs there that was not engaged to him! Who can think him- 
self as wise as he was when we had him ?* 


The picture of mind and character 1aised by these grandilo- 
quent touches is of so lofty a kind that we might be disposed to 
attribute ıt ın some degree to that enthusiasm of personal fiend- 
ship which often binds young univeisity men together, and makes 
them exalt above criticism the parts and influences of some favourite 
tutor or companion-student ‘This 1s so common that we are apt to 
smile at youthful eulogy, knowing well that the only test of what a 
man is really worth, and what he is capable of domg for any bianch 
of knowledge, 1s not the intense and frequently narrow judgment of a 
univeisity, but the broad and well-sifted judgment of the intellectual 
world Many a university marvel has come to little and done little 
for the would’s good, whilst some who excited no special interest 
among their fellow-students have afterwards taken the lead, and left 
their stamp upon their generation ın many impresses of noble“and 
advancing thought Accordingly, we turn to Smuith’s “ Discourses ” 
with some anxiety They are all that survive to iepiesent his genius. 
They first appeared ın 1660, under the editorship of Worthington , 
and, although ıt was then stated by him that there were “other 
pieces of the authors” which would “make another considerable 
volume,” no additional 1emains have ever been published 

It is the highest testimony to the genius of the author that the 
estimate of his friends 1s found fully sustamed by these discourses 
Witten so long ago, and marked, lke all the writings of the time, 
with many unaccustomed forms of language, they are yet mmstinct 
with a fiee, bright, and copious life of thought, which runs as freshly, 
or nearly as freshly, as ıt did to his contemporaries) The expression 


* Patrick’s Funeral Sermon, 
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of Worthington, that his mind was “a bountiful and eve:-bubbling 
fountain,” 1s exactly the expression suggested by their full, mch, and 
plentiful thoughtfulness It 1s not mere eloquence and ability—the 
easy and large grasp of intellect, as in Chillingworth, or Barrow, 
or Cudworth—which distinguish them, but an meffable light of 
spiritual genius shines in them all They are “clothed,” as the 
Chaldee oracle,” quoted by Patrick, says, “with a great deal of 
mind,’ and deeply “impregnated with Divine notions” Powerful 
and massive ın argument, they are everywhere informed by a 
divine insight which transcends argument Calmly and closely 
reasoned, they are at the same time inspired The breath of a 
higher, diviner 1eason animates them all The force of a logic 
nearly as direct and penetrating as that of Chillingworth directs an 
imagination as opulent as that of Jeremy Taylor The result 1s a 
dehghtful admixture of Christian philosophy and poetry Profound 
glimpses of spiritual truth everywhere open to the reader as he 
advances, charmed with the rich unfoldings of an exuberant ntel- 
gence, rejoicing in the amplitude of its powers and the sweep and 
glory of 1ts fight The poetic richness of the style seldom or never, 
as with Taylor, overbalances the weight of the thought It 1s ornate 
and picturesque, without bemg florid or tawdry It 1s living even 
through all the taappmgs and encumbrances of Neo-Platonical or 
other allusion The rhetorical and rational, the imaginative and 
spiritual, are fused and blended into a common intellectual action 
which enlightens while 1t penetrates, and touches with beauty and 
colour the emmences of truth which it reveals 

The main drawback of the discourses to the modern reader 1s the 
incessant 1ecurlence of quotations The free course of the author’s 
thought is constantly mterrupted by confirmatory statements and 
illustrations from the treasures of ancient opinion , and sometimes, 
mdeed, as ın the third discourse on Atheism, his line of exposition 
1uns almost entirely along an ancient track The effect 1s now and then 
to give an additional richness and interest to the exposition, but more 
frequently to mai 1ts flow and originahty The native texture of the 
author’s composition 1s here and there so overlaid and patched, that 
it 1s barely distinguishable It ıs like a rch garment covered with 
richer gems, which, while they give a new wealth to the ouginal, yet 
hide 1ts natural hue and folds To the scholar and antiquarian stu- 
dent there 1s a special charm im this literary mosaic They like the page 
studded with Greek and Latın quotations, and the reverend caution 
which seeks to fortify ıts steps as ıt advances by sentences from the 
ancient masters, and carries the spola opima of past thought with 
it as ıt ventures mto new regions of inquiry But our more direct 
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habits of mind have made us rmpatient of the meire traditional orna- 
ments of hterature The modern reader wishes to know what a 
man thinks himself, or has got to say for himself, rather than what 
Plato, or Plutarch, o1 Plotimus, or Tully, or Lucretius may have said 
ages ago There ıs no indisposition, indeed, to listen to these ancient 
sagés On the contrary, 1t may be said, that there never was a time 
when any ciitical exposition of them was likely to be received with 
more interest or appreciation But ıt 1s no longer accepted as a part 
of hterary art to be able to weave:their sayings mto the textme of a 
theological or philosophical treatise , and still less 1s 1t supposed that 
any modern writer necessarily adds to the weight of his own opinions 
by fixing them with even the most ingenious and pregnant quotations 
from ancient writers 

There can be no doubt that the Cambridge Platonists cartied the 
system of quotations to excess It was not merely a feature of their 
style, but a characteristic, so to speak, of their mode of thought 
which led them to lean too fondly on the past, and make too much of 
ancient authority They were never able to throw off the weight of 
Neo-Platonic tiadition, or to rise superior to what appeared to them 
a sacied lore The shadow of Plotimus particularly haunts their 
highest speculations, and they escape but seldom into the clear 
daylight of thought Smith is, perhaps, less an offender in this 
1espect than Cudworth and More Whichcote, m his sermons, 
offends least of all He moves with a comparatively free and 
unembariassed step He had been more m the would than the 
others, and, as he himself tells us, owed less to reading than to his 
own thought and “invention” All the younger men of the school 
` were more exclusively scholais and students. They gathered their 
‘ thought more entirely fiom books, and, hke all men who do so, they 
bear the thace of the hbiary dust They like to show the hidden 
treasure dug from the ancient graves, and which they nane worked 
with so much love and mterest 

The Discourses are ten ın all The fist six are closely connected, 
and form, in fact, successive paits of a scheme of thought designed 
by the author ın vindication of the “maim heads and puimeiples of 
region” Starting with the important question of “the true way oi 
method of obtaiming Divine knowledge,” he passes, after, the polemi- 
eal manner of the time, to discuss first the counterfeits o1 oppositions 
to Divine knowledge in the forms of Superstition and of Atheism He 
then enumerates the main principles o1 articles of religious Truth to 
be—(1 ) The Immortality of the Soul , (2) The Existence and Natme 
of God; and (8) The Communication of God to Mankind through 
Christ He consideis the two first subjects somewhat elaborately in 
successive discourses ; but he did not live to ente1 upon the special 
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treatment of the third The discouise “Of Prophecy,” which is the 
last of the connected series, was*meant merely to be an introduc- 
tion to this part of his subject, but so many inquiries “offered 
themselves to his thoughts” ın discoursing upon Prophecy, that. he 
had only finished this topic When his teim of office as “Dean and 
Catechist”” ın the College expned He died in the followmg sum- 
mer , and thus, says Worthington — 

“ He who designed to speak of God’s communication of himself to man- 
kind through Chuist, was taken up by God mto a more inward and imme- 
diate pait.cipation of himself ın blessedness Had he lived, and had health 
to have finished the 1emainmg part of his designed method, the reader 
may easily conceive what a valuable “piece that discowse would have 
been ” 


Yet, he adds, that the reader 


“ May not altogethe: want the author’s labours upon such an argument, 
I thought good, in the next place, to adjoin a discourse of the like ım- 
portance and nature delivered heretofore by the author ın some chapel 
exercises ” 


In point of fact there aie four discourses appended to that upon 
Prophecy The volume, therefore, consists of two parts, the first part 
replesenting ın some degiece a connected treatise, and the second com- 
posed of such additional discourses as seemed to Worthington so far 
fitted to carry out the author’s design, and to illustiate the special 
piineiples which he had intended to unfold ın the sequel 

In expounding our author’s religious philosophy, we shall follow 
his own outline of thought The same ideas recur frequently, and 
the necessities of his argument and strict sequence of its various 
paits are not very carefully preserved * The following may be said 
to be the paiticulars to which our attention 1s invited ın succession — 
I Method of attaining divine knowledge II Opposites of the divine 
—Supeistition and Atheism III Main principles of the divine— 
Immoitality, God, Revelation IV, and finally, The tiue characte: of 
the divine 1evealed ın Christ On all these points the discourses throw 
some tiue, and for the time, original light. We must confine our 


* The followmg are the special titles of the several Discourses in the order in 
which they stand — 
I Of the true Way or Method of attaming to Divine Knowledge 
II Of Atheism 
III Of Supeistition 
IV Of the Immortality of the Soul 
V Of the Existence and Natme of God 
VI Of Prophecy 
VII Of Legal and Evangelical Righteousness 
VIII Of the Shoitness of Pharisaical Righteousness 
IX Of the Excellency and Nobleness of True Religion, 7 
X. Of a Chnistian’s Conflicts with, and Conquests over, Satan 
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exposition for the present to the first only—which, however, 1s so 
significant as to unfold in a manner the whole lme of Smuith’s 
thought ` , 

Smıth’s fast discourse, “Of the true way or method of attain- 
ing to Divme Knowledge,” 1s, ın some respects, the finest of the 
series ‘It gives, as we have said, neatly the key-note of all his 
system of thought—-as indeed to know the method of any thinker 
18 more oy less to know the substance of his thought, or the con- 
clusions which he will reach. Are we to begin fiom without or 
from within? Aie we to start with the senses or the soul, and 
advance along the line of sensation or the line of reason? The 
' alternative ıs as old as philosophy itself Accoiding as it takes 
the one path or the other—the subjective or the objective method 
—it falls into two gieat sections and sets up rival theories To 
say that Smith was a Platonist 1s enough to settle the general 
character of his method All knowledge to him, especially all 
higher divine knowledge, springs from the soul withn It ıs the 
reflection of our own souls—the mteipretation of our own spuitual 
hfe Ths will be found to be the pervading, thought of, the dıs- 
courses—the central principle to which they all lead back In its 
general philosophical aspect this is known as the old doctrine of 
innate notions, which Smith accepted without hesitation This 
may be inferred from many of his expressions But it 1s not in 
its general meaning so much as ın 1ts special theological application 
that he makes use of the pimeiple The kind of knowledge which 
he has everywhere in view is divine knowledge, the knowledge of 
God, and of a sphere of truth beyond that of sensible experience 
The idea that there may be no such knowledge at all, that the 
sphere of sensible experrence exhausts the circle of, knowledge—an 
idea now so familiar—is not polemically present to his mnd ‘There 
is no trace of Hobbes 1m any of the discourses The “ Leviathan” 
was 1n fact only published the year before Smith’s death, and if he 
knew it at all, he makes no allusion to ıt Thereis none of that con- 
‘sciousness of a living presence of atheistic speculation, or an an- 
tagonistic system of Corporealism, which meets us eveiywhere m 
the pages of Cudwoith and More The atheism which he de- 
scribes is the atheism of Epicurus and Lucietius, without any hint 
of its revival in his own day Accordingly Smith does not think 
it necessary to vindicate the general philosophic basis on which he 
stands He takes that more or’ less for gianted, and sets out 
confidently on the spiritual foundation from which all his thought 
TISeS 

The beginning of divine truth with him 1s a vital sense o1 faculty 
within us which lays hold of its appropriate objects 
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“Every art and science,” he says, must start from certain ‘ pie- 
cognita, or wpoAjyeis, and theology mvolves in its very nature the 
supposition of a power within us answering to, and apprehensive of, 
a Powe: above us ‘This power or faculty must be vital—of the 
nature of a higher sense 

For “ Divinity,” he explains, is 


“Something rather to be understood by a spititual sensation than by any 
verbal description, as all things of sense and life are best known by sentient 
and vital faculties , yoaous édoroy d¢ époidryros yivera, as the Greek philoso- 
pher hath well observed, everything 1s best known by that which bears a 
just resemblance and analogy with ıt, and therefore the scriptme 1s wont 
to set forth a good life as the prolepsis and fundamental princrple of divme 
science , ‘wisdom hath builded her house, and hewn out her seven pillars,’ 
but ‘the fea of the Lord is the begmning of wisdom,’ the foundation of 
the whole fabric. . They are not always the best skilled m divimity 
that are the most studied in those pandects, mto which 1t 1s sometimes 
digested, 0. that have erected the greatest monopolies of art and science 
He that is most practical in divine things, hath the purest and sincerest 
knowledge of them, and not he that 1s most dogmatical Duvinity indeed 
1s'a true efflux from the eternal light, which, hke the sunbeams, does not 
only enlighten, but heat and enliven; and therefore our Saviou hath in 
his beatitudes connected purity of heart with the beatifical vision And as 
the eye cannot behold the sun, #Acocdjs ph yiwopevos, unless 1t be sun-like, and 
hath the form and resemblance of the sun drawn init, so neither can 
the soul of man behold God Geoedns ph ywopevos, unless it be God-like, hath 
God formed ın it, and be made partake: of the divme natme And the 
Apostle St Paul, when he would lay open the right way of attammg to 
divine truth, saith, that ‘knowledge puffeth up,’ but it 1s ‘love that edifieth ’ 
The knowledge of divinity that appears ın systems and models is but a poor, 
wan light, but the powerful energy of divine knowledge displays itself ın 
purified souls here we shall find the true ediov dAnOéas, as the ancient 
philosophy speaks, ‘the land of truth’ To seek our divinity merely in books 
and writings, 1s to seek the living among the dead we do but in vain seek 
God many times in these, where his truth too often is not so much enshuned 
as entombed no, ntra te quaere deum, seek for God within thine own 
soul, he ıs best discerned voepa erah, as Plotinus phraseth it, by an 
intellectual touch of him we must ‘see with our eyes, and hear with our 
eais, and ow hands must handle the word of life,’ that I may express ıt in 
St Johns words "Eeri ka Wuyijs airôyois ree The soul itself hath its sense, 
as well as the body and therefore David, when he would teach us how to 
know what the divine goodness 1s,-calls not for speculation but sensation, 
‘Taste and see how good the Lordis’ That 1s not the best and tiuest know- 
ledge of God which 1s wrought out by the labour and sweat of the brain, but 
that which is kindled withm us by a heavenly warmth m our hearts : 
It is but a thin, ary knowledge that is got by mere speculation which 1s 
ushered in by syllogisms and demonstiations , but that which springs forth 
from true goodness, 18 Oedrepdv re rdons arodcigews, as Origen speaks, ıt brings 
such a divine light mto the soul, as 1s more clear and convincing than any 
demonstration. The 1eason why, notwithstanding all our acute reasons and 
subtle disputes, truth prevails no more in the world, 1s, we so often disjoin 
tiuth and tiue goodness, which ın themselves can never be disunited , they 
grow both fiom the same root, and live ın one another. We may, like those 
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in Plato’s deep pit, with their faces bended downwards, converse with sounds 
and shadows , but not with the life and substance of truth, while our souls 


99 


remain defiled with any vice or lusts. 


Again : 


“ Such as men themselves are, such will God himself seem to be It 1s 
the maxim of most wicked men, that the Deity is some way or other lke 
themselves : then souls do more than whisper it, though their hps speak it 
not, and though their tongues be silent, yet their lives ery it upon the 
house-tops, and in the public streets That idea which men generally have 
of God ıs nothing else but the picture of their own complexion: that arche- 
typal notion of him which hath the supremacy in thew mms, 1s none else 
but such a one as hath-been shaped out according to some pattern of them- 
selves , though they may so clothe and disguise this idol of their own, when 
they carry ıt about m a pompous procession to expose ıt to the view of the 
world, that ıt may seem very beautiful, and mdeed anything else rather 
than what ıt ıs. . . ~Jejune and baren speculations may be hovermg 
and fluttermg up and down about divinity, but they cannot settle or fix 
themselves upon it, they unfold the plicatures of-tiuth’s garment, but 
they cannot behold the lovely face of ıt There are hidden mysteries in 
divine truth, wrapt up one within another, which cannot be discerned but 
only by divine Epoptists We must not think we have then attained to the 
right knowledge of truth, when we have bioken through the outwaid shell 
of words and phrases that house ıt up, o when by a logical analysis we 
have found out the dependencies and coherences of them one with another , 
or when, like stout champions of it, having well guarded ıt with the nvin- 
cıble strength of our demonstration, we dme stand out im the face of the 
world, and challenge the field of all those that would pretend to be our 
rivals We have many brave and reverend idolatois that worship truth 
only in the image of then own wits, that could never adore ıt so much as 
they may seem to do, were it anything else but such a form of belief as 
their own wandering speculations had at last met together ın, were ıt not 
that they find their own image and supersciption upon ıt There is a 
‘knowing of the tiuth as 1t’1s in Jesus,’ as if 18 in a Christ-like nature, ag it 
is in that sweet, mild, humble, and loving spirit of Jesus, which spreads 
itself like a morning sun upon the souls of good men, full of hght and 
hfe,” + 


D 


Still again in the same vem : 


“Divine truth is better understood, as ıt unfolds itself ın the purity of 
men’s hearts and lives, than ın all those subtle niceties unto which curious 
wits may lay it forth And therefore our Saviour, who is the Great Master 
of it, would not, while he was here on earth, draw ıt up mto any system or 
body, nor would his disciples after him , he would not lay it out to us ım 
any Canons or Articles of Belief, not bemg indeed so careful to stock and 
entich the world with opinions and notions as with true piety, and a God- 
lıke pattern of purity, as the best way to thrive m all spiritual understanding. 
His main scope was to promote a holy life, as the best and most compendious 
way to a right belief. He hangs all true acquaimtance with divinity upon 
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the doing God’s will, ‘If any man do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, 
whether ıt be of God.” * 


Then returning to bis oiigial thought, fiom which mdeed he has 
never escaped, he once more sums it up in a definite sentence with 
the help of Plotinus 


“ Divinity 1s not so well perceived by a subtile wit, orep aicOqoe: xexadap- 
pévn, ‘as by a purified sense,’ as Plotinus phiaseth it + 


The ancients, he says, were not unacquamted with this method 
of attaming to the knowledge of divine, things Austotle thought 
young men, with their youthful affections as yet uncooled, unfit to 
enter upon ethical studies, Pythagoras tested the sedateness and 
moral temper of his scholars, 


“Befoie he would entiust them with the sublimer mysteies of his 
philosophy The Platonists were heem so wary and solicitous that 
they thought the minds of men could never be pwged enough from those 
eaithly dregs of sense and passion, in which they were so much steeped, 
before they could be capable of their divine metaphysics and therefore 
they so much solicit ‘a separation from the body’ in all those that would 
kabapas pirocopetv, as Socrates speaks, that 1s indeed, ‘sincerely understand 
divine truth , for that was the scope of then philosophy ” £ 


As the attainment of divine tiuth, therefore, always involves a 
moral culture, we should seek ıt without dogmatism—neithe1 com- 
mitting ourselves to others’ opinions nor too zealously opposing them 


“As we should not like ngid censmers arraign and condemn the creeds of 
other men which we comply not with, before a full and mature understand- 
ing of them, 11pened not only by the natural sagacity of oul own 2eason, 
but by the benign influence of holy and mottified affection. so neither 
should we ove: hastily credere in fidem alrenam, subscribe to the symbols 
and articles of other men They aie not always the best men that blot 
most paper, A bitte: Juce of conupt affections may sometimes be 
strained into the ink of our greatest scholars , then doctrines may taste too 
som of the cask they come through We are not always happy im meeting 
with that wholesome food (as some aie wont to call the doctimal part of 
religion) which hath been diessed out by the cleanest hands Some men 
have too bad hearts to have good heads they cannot be good at theory who 
have been so bad at the practice, as we may justly fear too many of those, 
from whom we are too apt to take the articles of our belief, have been 
Whilst we plead so much ou right to the patimmony of our fathers, we may 
take too fast a possession of thei crrors as well as of their sober opinions 
There are dola spects, nate prejudices, and deceitful hypotheses, that 
many times wander up and down in the minds of good men, that may fly 
out fiom them with the graver detexmmations We can never be well 
assured what our traditional divinity ıs , nor can we secuiely enough addict 
ouiselves to any sect of men That which was the philosopher’s motto, 
"Edévbepov elva Sei tH yvóun tov povra hrrocogeiv, we may a httle enlarge, 
and so fit 16 for an genious pursuer after divine truth he that will find 
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truth must seek ıt with a free judgment, and a sanctified mind: he that 
thus seeks shall find , he shall live in truth, and that shall live ın hm, ıt 
shall be like a stream of living waters issuing out of his own soul, he shall 
drink of the waters of his own cistern, and be satisfied , he shall every 
morning find this heavenly manna lying upon the top of his own soul, and be 
fed with ıt to eternal life, he will find satisfaction within, feeling himself in 
conjunction with t:uth, though all the world should dispute against him ” * 


Divine truth 1s, therefore, the analogue of the divine spirit m 
man It ıs to be sought neither in books nor traditions of any 
kind, but m the light in which the pure soul looks forth upon 
reality The science of the Divine originates ın a divine intuition 
which guarantees 1ts own contents, Of the nature of a sense this 
intuition 1s yet rational in the highest degree It ıs “the hght 
of all our seeing” It is the spurtual eye with which we look out 
upon the spnitual world, and by the culture and enlargement of 
which we see always more cleaily the great objects of faith and hope 
and love There 1s nothmg imaginary im the truths thus made known 
to us, 

“The common notions of God and virtue umpressed upon the souls of 
men, are more clea: and peispicuous than any else , and that if they have 
not more certainty, yet have they more evidence, and display themselves 
with less difficulty to our reflective faculty than any geometrical demonstra- . 
tions and these are both available to prescribe out ways of virtue to men’s 
own souls, and to force an acknowledgment of truth from those that oppose, 
when they are well guided by a skilful hand Truth needs not at any time 
fly from reason, there bemg an eternal amity between them They are 
only some pirvate dogmas that may well be suspected as spurious and 
adulterate, that dare not abide the tial thereof. . . We must open 
the eye of the soul, ‘which mdeed all have, but few make use of’ This 1s 
the way to see clearly , the light of the divine world will then begin to fall 
upon us, and those sacred éAAduyers, those pure coruscations of immortal 


and ever-living truth will shine into us, and m God’s own light shall we 
behold him ” + d 


He describes ın conclusion the various degrees m which, in different 
orders of men, this spiritual faculty 1s cultivated There 1s, first of all, 
what he calls the “ complex and multifarious man, ın whom sense and 
reason are so mtermixed, and ‘twisted up together’ that his know- 
ledge cannot be ‘laid out into its first prmeiples’” And so he 
becomes the victim of custom and vulgar opmion In such a man 
the higher notions of God and religion are “so entangled with the 
bird-lime of fleshly passions and mundane vanity, that he cannot rise 
to any but earthly conception of heavenly thmgs” Such souls, as 
Plato says, 

“Are émoboBapas, ‘heavy behind,’ and ae continually pressing down to 


this world’s centre: and though, like the spider, they may appear sometime 
moving up and down aloft mn the an, yet they do but sit ın the loom, and 
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move in that web of their own gross fancies, which they fasten and pm 
to some earthly thing or other ”* 


There 1s, secondly, the Rationalist, or the man who “ thinks not fit 
to view his own face in any other glass but that of reason and under- 
standing” “In such a one the communes notitie, or common 
principles of vutue and goodness are moire clear and steady” But 
being unfed and unfilled “with the practice of true virtue,” they 
“may be but poor, empty, and hungry things of themselves” 
Thirdly, there 1s the mystic, who has an “inward sense of virtue 
and moral goodness far transcendant to all mere speculative opinions, 
but whose soul ıs apt too much to heave and swell with the sense of 
his own virtue and knowledge” “An ill ferment of self-love lying at 
the bottom ” frequently puffs up such a soul with pide, arrogance, 
and self-conceit. Lastly, there ıs, 


“The true metaphysical and contemplative man,t who, running and shoot- 
mg up above his own logical, or self-rational life, prerceth mto the highest 
life Such a one, by universal love and holy affection, abstracting himself 
from himself, endeavours the nearest union wath the divine essence that 
may be—knitting his own centre unto the centie of divine bemg ‘To such 
a one the Platonists are wont to attribute eav émornuny, ‘a true divine 
wisdom,’ powerfully displaying itself èv voepa (af ım an ‘intellectual life,’ as 
they phiase it Such a knowledge they say 1s always pregnant with divine 
virtue, which ariseth out of a happy union of souls with God, and 1s nothing 
else but a living imitation of a godlike perfection drawn out by a strong 
fervent love of ıt This divine knowledge, as Plotinus says, makes us 
amorous of divine beauty, beautiful and lovely, and this divine love and 
purity 1ecrpocally exalts divine knowledge . . Such a life and knowledge 
as this 1s, pecularly belongs to the true and sober Chistian, who lives 
m him who 1s hfe rtself, and 1s enlightened by him who 1s the truth itself, 
and ıs made partaker of the divine unction, and knoweth all things, as St 
John speaks This life is nothing else but God’s own bieath within hin, 
and an wfant-Christ (if I may use the expression) formed im his soul ” $ 


We could have wished to elaborate the special thoughts of the 
remaining discourses, but this our space forbids Enough has been 
said to show how solid, fine, and mch a thinker Smith is, Of all the 
products of the Cambridge School, the “Select Discourses” are the 
best known, and the most widely appreciated. Many fo. whom the 
other members of the Platonic group possess comparatively httle 
interest, and who have barely heard of Smth’s teacher, Whichcote, 
have read with admiration these Discourses And indeed no spiritu- 
ally thoughtful mmd can 1ead them unmoved They carry us so 
directly nto an atmosphere of divine philosophy, luminous with the 
richest lights of meditative genius Philosophic elevation is their per- 
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vading characteristic We see a mind religious to the core—tremu- 
lous 1m 1ts mmost cords with pious aspnation—not only free from all 
pietistic weakness and dogmatic nariowness, but poising itself natu- 
rally at an altitude out of sight of them Smith ıs not only no 
controversialist, but the dust of contioversy has never touched him. 
His mind bears no scores of party conflict, but 1s fresh as a new-born 
life, with open eyes of poetic wonder and divine speculation He has 
not painfully reached the serene heights on which his thoughts dwell, 
but these heights are the natural level of his lofty and abounding 
spuitual nature 

This elevation marks in our author both a ceitain intellectual and 
spiritual advance. The breadth and freedom of mind which we tiaced 
in Whichcote, still lies, in some degree, on a polemical and scholastic 
backgiound He had worked himself out of technical subtleties and 
obtained a firm, 1ational footmg , but many of the trappings of the 
scholastic spuit still clung to him, as his correspondence with Tuckney 
plainly shows He made a clear advance upon the theological spirit 
of his age, having pushed the lines of his religious thought manfully 
forward, till they touched all the diverse aspects of speculative and 
moial culture He thus redeemed religion from the dogmatism and 
faction which were alike pieying upon ıt, and taught men to see in 
1t something higher than any mere profession of opmions or attach- 
ment to a side He well conceived and diew its ideal as the 
spnitual education of all om faculties But this, which may be said 
to form the summit of Whichcote’s thought, attained through me- 
ditative stiuggle and prolonged conveise with Platonic speculation, 
was the starting-point of Smith He began easily on this level, 
and never needed to work out for himself the rational conception 
of region Religion was inconceivable to him under any other 
form than the idealization and crown of om spiritual nature The 
Divine represented to him from the first the complement of the 
Human—the perfect orb which 1ounds and completes all its aspi- 
1ations and activities The assumilation of man to God was conse- 
quently the one comprehensive function of Chuistiamty; and 
whatever contiibutes to this spiritual tiansformation, more or less 
of the nature of religion. Wherever there 1s, as he says, “ beauty, 
harmony, goodness, love, mgenuity, wisdom, holimess, justice, and 
the like, there as God.” 
+ But Smith did more than merely develop this comprehensive 
ideal of religion He not only moralized and broadened the concep- 
tion of the Divine, but he entered duectly mto 1ts whole meaning, 
and inquired what ıt was as a phase of human knowledge as well 
as-of human attainment That religion cannot be separated from 
reason, nor morals from piety, was of the nature of an axiomatic 
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truth to him His special thought was, how does reason authen- 
ticate 1eligion, and the divine idea m its totality rise mto a valid 
element of human knowledge? He was in short fiom the beginning, 
and by nght of mental birth, a Chiistian philosopher Divimity pre- 
sented itself to him ın the shape of a science, Even if the answers 
given by him to the questions which he thus raised had been less 
satisfactory than they are, ıt was yet a definite advance in the 
thought of the seventeenth century to ask such questions—to con- 
ceive the idea of a philosophy of the Divine Theology had been 
hitherto viewed as a product of the schools, or, at the best, as a seres 
of deductions drawn from a supposed infallible oracle. It was tradı- 
tion, or dogma, resting on a verbal basis And Smith, no doubt, had 
been taught it as a system of inhe1ited formule ready to hand for the 
solution of all questions But whatevei traditionary impressions had 
thus been made upon him, had sunk into the large depths of his 
spiritual nature, and become merely food for 1ts richer nurture, rather 
than left any formal tiace behind The great ideas of Theology were 
taken up by him fiom the first as vital elements within the sphere of 
the soul itself Whatever they are, he felt that they must havea 
real conformity to man’s higher reason and life, and that the only 
valid science of them ıs to be sought in the ascertainment of this con- 
formity. A science of the Divme may embrace many things—ele- 
ments of communicated and derived, as well as of primary knowledge , 
but its basis must le on the primary affiimations of the soul, and all 
its sfructuie be traced back to the great question of man’s essential 
character ın the scale of beng What then is ths? Is man essen- 
tially a spuitual being? And if so, what ale the true contents of his 
spnitual reason or consciousness? These, the eternal problems of 
religious philosophy, were the problems to which Smith directly 
addressed himself with clear-sighted and admirable perspicacity 

And his answers, upon the whole, go as nearly to the heart of 
their solution as any that have been given He vindicated the 
distinctive reality of the human soul with clear effect, 1f not with 
any special resources of argument All arguments on such a sub- 
ject, from those of the Phaedo downwards, are indeed more or less 
of the same nature; and ıt may be safely said that no man, not 
already convinced, ıs likely to be convinced by them Smith's 
argumentative details are not more conclusive than others But 
he unfolds all the spiritual qualities of humamty with such a rich 
depth of insight that we feel, as 1t were, the fact of the soul to 
realize 1tself before us The sense of the Divine grows quick within 
us at the touch of his hving analysis, and ıt witnesses itself, not 
as the result of any elaborate mnference, but as the primary being 
which we are—the o1igmal ground of all our hfe And this 1s really 
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the most that any thinker can accomplish on the subject For the 
question of spirit versus matter—of immortahty versus epicureanism 
—comes 1n the end to a rational assumption on the one side or the 
other We must start Spuitualist or Matenalist—fiom within o1 
from without Or we may start from the meeting pomt of both— 
the eternal doubleness which seems to he at the basis of being The 
one cannot be logically deduced from the other, but the one may be 
found m the other , an essential antithesis—subject-object——with the 
subjective or spiritual side im front And the thinker, who brings 
out most vividly, and helps us to understand most fully this spnitual 
side of human thought and hfe, does most, after all, to attest its 
reality 

The manner in which Smith attaches the belief ın God to the 
belief in immortality, was also a special service rendered to the cause 
of religious philosophy He saw clearly what has since his tame been 
so often declared authoritatively by the highest thinkers, that the 
only basis for the recognition of the Divine in the world, was the ze- 
cognition of the spiritualin man Both the fact and the character of 
Deity must be primarily 1ead in the human soul, and, without “ this 
interprete: within,” all hfe and natwe would be really void to us of 
divine meanmg If we do not find God withim ourselves, “the whole 
fabric of the visible universe may whisper to us of Him,” but the 
whisper will be unintelligible, 


“ For we receive but what we give, 
And in our hght alone does Nature lve ” 


All questions concerning God and religion thus really cluster round 
one 100t——the root of an original divine principle in man Revelation 
itself 1s nothing else than the historical dlumination of this fontal 
source of the Divine , while practical religion 1s 1ts growth or develop- 
ment on the volitional and moral side Smith saw all this plainly 
and expounded ıt lummously He saw also what perhaps Whichcote 
has not made so apparent, that the Divine, while thus hnked to human 
reason, and finding its fist and essential utterance im it, 1s yet as a 
hving power somethmg which human nature itself could never elabo- 
rate, No mete philosophy or moralism can ever transmute itself mto 
evangelical righteousness This has its nse within the heart no doubt, 
but not as a spontaneous pioduct. It can only come from the orginal 
fount of Divinity—a new divine force within us springing up mto 
eternal life 

While Smith therefore broadened, and im a sense humanized the 
conception of 1eligion, he, at the same time, with admuable balance 
of mind, vindicated it as a distinctive divine power revealed yn man 
—a righteousness not self-evolved, but divinely given “through the 
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faith of Christ, the righteousness which is of God by fath”* He 
was one of those rare thinkers in whom, largeness of view, and 
depth, and wealth of poetic and speculative msight, only served to 
evoke more fully the rehgious spuit, and while he drew the 
mould of his thought from Plotinus, he vivified the substance of 1t 
from St. Paul. 


JOHN TULLOCH. 
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Papias Posthumes, Recueillis et Annotés Par JULES AMIGUES 
Parts, Lachaud. 
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Pe mdıvıdualıty of Rossel, with that of a very few others, stands 
out m stiong relief fiom the crowd of professional demagogues, 
and rebels actuated by jealousy or rage, by whom the Pazisian move- 
ment was perverted and doomed beforehand to destiuction 
Prone to new ideas, he yet knew that they could only be realized 
m a country uncontaminated by cowardice or crime, and powerful 
enough to lend them safe sanctuary and force Lovmg France from 
the depths of his heait and soul, the idea of any violation of her soil 
by foreign foes was to him mtolerable The wod capitulation 
sounded infamous im his ears , and while, on the one hand, men mea- 
pable of executing their mandate of defence, after declarmg pas wn 
pouce de notre terre, pas une perre de nos forteresses, added the 
cession of two piovinces to the shame of capitulation, while, on the 
other hand, the leaders of the msurrection, for the sake of certain 
ameliorations of the condition of working men, forgot the honour and 
independence of their country, and remembered only that a Prussian 
victory would bing new disgrace upon the bowrgeorsre—Rossel 
thought only of discovermg and organizing new elements wherewith 
to carry on the national war 
He had endeavoured by every means in his power to kindle the 
enthusiasm of the army, -he had sought to arouse the worthtest to 
revolt against Bazaine and the generals who prepared the capitula- 
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tion of Metz; he had striven to awaken the old pride of the French 
soldier ın the veteran Changainiér, and to turn to good account the 
honest ambition, good mtentions, and natural instinct of the Tribune, 
manifested by Gambetta—in vain Some lacked intellect, others 
heat , they all of them—and ıt was the most fatal symptom—lacked 
faith ın their country’s destiny and power 

Rossel was himself possessed of intellect, heart, and faith , and when 
the news of the cowaidly concessions made to the enemy and of the 
movement ın Paiis reached him, he at once sent ın his iesignation to 
the Maniste: of War at Versailles, m the following letter, written 
from the camp of Nevers, March 19, 1871 — 


“ GENERAL,—TI have the honour to inform you that ıt ıs my mtention to 
go to Paus and place myself at the disposal of the goveining power to be 
constituted there Having learned by the publication of the despatch from 
Versailles this day, that om countiy is divided into two distmct parties, I 
do not hesitate to side with that party which has signed no tieaty of peace, 
and numbers in its ranks no generals guilty of capitulation ” 


On the 20th of March he was already in Pans, at the head of the 
17th legion We next find him impusoned on I know not what 
chage, brought against him by officers whose capacity he had 
severely tested, then chief of the staff of the Minister of War 
(Cluseiet), and president of a Court Martial which only pronounced 
one sentence of death, afte:wards commuted , then, afte: the impii- 
sonment of Cluseret, acting as Minister of War himself, and next 
compelled, by the anarchy of the elements by which he was sur- 
1ounded, and the consequent impossibility of 1educing bis plans to 
action, to 1esign, and afterwards accused—as the habit was—of 
treason, and shamefully calummated by the journals of Vallés and 
Pyat o 

Durmg the whole of this period Rossel laboured unceasingly to 
introduce such a system of organization as might have secmed the 
tuumph of the msmgents, and piovided them with the arms and 
anatériel for the 1ecommencement of the war against then foreign 
invades , but his every effort was 1endered unavailing by the utter 
incapacity and irremediable lack of discipline around him—vices 
inherent ın the government of the Commune As a military man, 
he was, unquestionably, smgulaly gifted Iake ow own Pisacane, 
he possessed not only 1evolutionary genius, but a synthetic grasp of 
mind, enabling him to comprehend the true value of every novelty 
or mnovation, combed with a 1emarkable capacity for organization 
and the tiue mstinct of discrpline, qualities which had been deve- 
loped and,zmpioved by long and serious study 

The great French Revolution and Napoleon would have perceived 
in him the stuff of a Hoche, Marceau, or Desaix Gambetta saw him, 
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but only to neglect him, the Commune hampered and swrounded 
him with jealousy and suspicion. Rossel felt that he was either mis- 
judged or misunderstood, and he would have abandoned the enter- 
prise, had he not consideied it his duty to remain at the post he had 
chosen, whatsoever the cost, and even after he had lost all hope 

Of Gambetta he says, “This Minister of War had neither plans nor 
information concerning the position or disposition of the different 
corps or main body of the tioops” 

He, howevei, commends, with perfect impartiality, Gambetta’s 
great natural capacity, his horror of bloodshed, 1apid comprehension, 
and devotion to the revolutionary cause, but he accuses him, I think 
deservedly, of indecision, 1gno.ance of the existing military elements, 
frequent weakness, and constant concession to the men and things of 
the Empire. 


“ Gambetta,” he says, “was not a leader, but a banner , a banne: which 
the Government made use of in order to seem virile and republican, and 
which the party of action endeavoured to make use of, m order to be vuile 
and republican He was a Louis XIII. without a Richelieu, who busied 
himself about the making and unmaking of piefects while othe.s were 
gambling away the fortunes of Fiance with loaded dice ” 


Rossel had had one useless interview with Gambetta at Metz, in 
December, 1870 Afterwaids, when the disasters of Beaugency had 
taken place, he tried to move him agam with the following lette: — 


“The mistakes committed every day, both m strategy and organization, 
' rendered defeat mevitable That defeat has come, yet now, served and 
smiounded by the same incapable individuals, you me hurrying onwaid 
towards fiesh disasters Meanwhile every defeat yields a new portion of 
our teriitory to the enemy and destroys the remnant of our military power 
You will be overwhelmed in the overthow, and with you the hopes and 
liberty of our countiy In the name of our common faith m that hberty 
and that countiy, giant me an earnest, serious Interview Giant me an 
opportunity of proving that I understand the art of war, of explamuing to 
you the causes of past defeats and of those hangmeg over us still Is not 
the ineptitude of your administrators and generals sufficiently manifest yet, 
to give you the right of secking some means of carrying on the war with 
better chances of success, outside the pale of the hierarchy ?” 


Gambetta, who on the occasion of then fist mterview had promised 
him a second, did not even giant him an answer to his letter 

No man—myself or other—has passed a severer judgment on the 
Commune than Rossel, ın the pages now before us, and I feel bound 
to make this known, because its suppoiteis have been silent on the 
subject The sight of the names of Assy and Lullier among the 
signatures to the fist afiche he saw upon his arval m Pas, was, he 
says, his first disenchantment, a disenchantment destimed to be 
followed by innumerable others 
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The quarrels between the Revolutionary republicans, and the 
Delegates of battalions, who usurped the mumicipal power only to 
misuse ıt though stupidity, or, at times, dishonesty, the quartels, pre- 
vious to the elections, between the Delegates of the Central Commattee 
of the Federation and the Committee of the Curcumscription, the 
quarrels between the Delegates of the Commune, and the Council of the 
Legions, the multiplicity of Commanders, whether of Cireumscip- 
tions, of the Artillery, 01 even of the different Bairacks,—all equally 
idle, incapable, and vain of then epaulettes, horses and staff, and un- 
willing either to receive or execute the orders given them, the silly 
disputes, owing tô which, at every election of officers, the tables of the 
muiniste1s were inundated with protests, rec1iminations, and denuncia- 
tions , the waste of pubhe money through a system of universal and 
excessive payments, the multitude of i1evolutionists possessing 
neithe: knowledge, energy, fixity of purpose, nor steadmess of will, 
but all equally turbulent, jealous, and uproatious , the mass of duties 
neglected altogethei, or executed only by fits and stats, the num- 
beiless attempts at action frustrated by the disobedience or even 
drunkenness of entire battalions, the idle and scandalous hves led by 
some of the most noted leaders, and the complete moral dissolution of 
the 1evolutionary army, which, though well-intentioned at the outset, 
had been led astiay and couupted by those who had assumed the 
position of chiefs; all these things and worse, are confessed and 
recorded im these pages written by one who fought and died for the 
cause of the Parisian insuirection 

The men who now preach vengeance to the people in the name of 
the Commune, hold the dead body of Rossel aloft, as he himself fore- 
told, and make of ta banner and a weapon on their own cause , 
but ıt 1s a duty, alike in homage to the truth and ın reverence to the 
memory of the dead, to ente: our protest against them Rossel, 
though so bitterly undeceived, stood fim to the last at the post to 
which hé had felt» himself called by his duty as a republican , but 
hopmg always—though deluded even ın that—‘to save the Revolu- 
tron, IN SPITE of the Commune ” 

“The Commune,” he says, “neither possessed nor sought to possess 
statesmen o: generals in its ranks It sm.ounded itself with 1. wns, wanting 
alike the will and the power to establish a new order of thmgs An enemy 
to publicity, because conscious of its own stupidity, an enemy to true 
liberty, because consciously suspended ın an equilibiium which a touch 
would destioy,—this Oligarchy of the Commune was the most odious des- 
potism 1b 1s possible to concerve ‘Their sole method of government being 
that of paying sufficient wages to the people to retain them in their service, 
then extiavagance not only wasted the funds of the democracy, but destroyed 
its hopes in the future by accustoming the people to live without labour. 
When I saw that the evil was deed beyond all remedy , that every effort, 
every sacrifice was in vain, I felt that my task was at an end.” 
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Rossel had foreseen the disastrous 1esult of the. war, which was 
rendered imevitable by the universal administrative disorder, the 
absence of all proper piecautions and the incapacity of the generals. 
In arapid note, written fiom the Camp of Nevers, after -his worst 
previsions had been fulfilled, he thus sums up some of the errors 
committed — f 


œ..  JTll-constzucted plans and meapable chiefs Chanzy along gave 
some evidence of ‘talent, and even he cannot be rightly estimated until we 
know what forces were opposed to him, and he, the only general who 
might have inspired confidence, was left outside the chessboard, and 
employed, with utterly insufficient forces, in covermg, what ?— Nor- 
mandy, Brittany, and Poitou The 1e-occupation of Orleans was one 
of those palpable eriors classified in military treatises under the title, ‘ Con- 
centration upon a pont occupred by the enemy’ The second taking of that 
city may also be classed among the most well-known errors, 16 was a 
scattered retreat The battle of Amiens might be desciibed as a passwe 
defence 

“The maich of Bourbaki to the east was a complete muddle The 
noistake of keeping an amy stationary along a neutral frontier, and laying 
baie its whole line of operations for a distance of a hundred and fifty kılo- 
metres, 18 a fault for which there ıs no name ın military science 

“Who can describe how defective was the organization, or how the deplor- 
able inheritance left to us by the Empire, was still further mutilated in our 
hands? The distinction between the aimy and the mobiles was forced upon 
us, but we invented the mobiled ourselves , the multiplication of systems 
and uniforms was our own, and outs the exclusion of all married men from 
the defence, on the feeble pietext that ıt would be ruinous to the country. 
Is not the country sufficiently 1uimed as ıt 18? 

“Then the incapacity of our organizers! The only thing they feared was 
having too many to teach, and they rejected all the 1eciuits they possibly 
could They neither knew how to get soldiers, how to instruct, nor how to 
command them ‘The Government, too, doubled their labours by the sense- 
less creation of new ‘camps of instruction, the folly and mutility of which F, 
neve, could make them understand By the cieation of new corps, 
the Government had created a number of new dépéts,—the care of which was 
entrusted to mexpeiienced admunistrato1s,—and isolated the mobilized troops 
at a distance from the towns ‘This was done, too, after it had removed all 
the regular troops from amongst them, so that they were left without either 
leadeis or teachers ” 

But, notwithstanding the radical defects mtioduced ito the,army 
by the Imperial system, and aggiavated by the Government of De- 
fence, Rossel still believed ıt possible to carry on the war with suc- 


cess, even after the fall of Paris l 

“Fiance,” said he, “ still possesses an immense matérel of war, and a vast 
number of soldiers The line of the Lone, which forms an excellent frontier, 
ean scarcely be regarded as damaged, so long as Bourges remains ours, but 
even if Bowges were taken, any attack upon the southern provinces 18 
rendered extremely difficult by the stiategic position of Auvergne, which 
obliges the enemy to divide his forces between Lyons and Bordeaux , while 
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ea to the Prussian aims upon ethe: of these places would disengage 
ot 

“ As a general rule a defence @ l'outrance can never really be injurious to 
a nation Remember the battle of Cannes, the invasion of Holland 
by Louis XIV at the head of the two most powerful armies in Ewmope, 
commanded by Condé and Turenne , the mvasion of Spam by Napoleon in 
1808 , three cases in which the position was far more desperate than our 
own, and the chance of an honourable issue far less than ows, even after 
the taking of Pais Yet each of these national defences was successful, and 
their success was m no way the effect of chance, but of an unvaiying law by 
which victo1ious amies are doomed to dissolution 

“An amy engaged in active warfare inevitably deteriorates, even though 
ub has every facility of 1eimforcement Fiesh recruits may maintain its 
numerical force , but cannot supply the place of the veteran soldiers and 
expeiienced officeis ıt has lost Napoleon’s aimiy was destroyed though 
lack of officers, so also the army of Hannibal, and such would be, even 
more rapidly, the case with the Rrussian amy , without taking into account 
the effect of the possible death of Moltke or Bismarck. The saying of the 
victorious Pyiihus is no paradox, and conquerors often find the germ of 
overthrow contained in victory itself,—then Cannes or then Moscow Why 
should not the Prussians meet a similar fate? Our busimess ıs to seize the 
right moment, to harass them, to weary them, to allow them even to find 
then Capua im ow cities—but never to make tems with them for om 
ransom ” 


I would iccommend my own countrymen to bear these noble and 
energetic words in mind, for the evil days which, owing to the absence 
of all mteinational policy in our rulers, and our lack of all trust- 
worthy allies, may shortly dawn upon oui Italy 

Every Nation 1s, 1f she wills 1t, immortal, and to be crushed by no 
foreign foe But three things aie necessary to render a wai truly 
national, and, therefore, invincible Hei children must possess not 
merely courage, but constancy, they must be endowed with a senti- 
ment of nationality sufficiently mtense to enable them to under- 
stand that then country’s destiny centres 1ound that poimt—whereso- 
ever it be,—whereon her sons carry on the struggle in her name, 
and they must find new leadeis, chosen by mert and pointed out by 
local victories achieved, to guide and govein the war 

Men educated in the old military traditions, even though crowned 
by laurels won ın regular warfare between Government and Govern- 
ment, are quite unsuited to the need 

And the ciy that bust from the heart of Rossel with regard to his 
countrymen 1s, I fear, too true “This people rs too varrable, too 
sceptical” 

I had long known that through many causes, first among which 
was a theoretical materalsm,—gradually, and by logical necessity 
cared out in practice,—the original characte: of the French people 
had been undermined, and I had long ago predicted the national 
decay, certain to follow thereupon When the first rumours of war 
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| began, and while the Imperial generals were vapourmg of their 
promenade à Berlin, I published my conviction that the result 
would be fatal to the arms of Fiance But I confess that the actual 
facts far surpassed my predictions or previsions I had believed that 
so soon as their fist victores should tempt the Prussian generals to 
an mvasion of French soil and threaten the unity of France, the 
whole nation would be kindled into new vigour of collective life, and 
awakened to an energetic and teruble resistance But the canker 
had spread further and deeper than I knew 

It ıs unnecessary to trace all the causes of the failure of the 
war, but ıt 1s well, in passing, to notice one which, although secon- 
dary, is nevertheless, of extreme impoitance I allude to the preju- 
dice, engrafted in the popular mind by the monarchical system, which 
centies the source and seciet of victory in the capital 

I, myself, remember well, how in 1848, in the midst of the 1e- 
sponsive outbuist of enthusiasm aroused by my own exhortations to 
the people of Beigamo to 1esist the Austrians to the last extremity, 
a deadly silence suddenly came upon them, when I added that, even 
should Milan herself succumb, the Lombard piovinces were bound to 
carry on the national war The opinion, generally accepted, that so 
soon as the capital 1s taken, the war is at an end, 1s tiue im all regu- 
lar wars between government and government, but ıb 1s false when 
apphed to a national struggle carried on by the people of a countiy 
against a foreign invader upon their own soul : 

This pieyudice, however, 1s more widely spread in Fiance than else- 
where, and ıt was therefore to be expected that the fall of Panis, 
after an attempt at i1esistance, should prostrate the forces of the 
whole countiy It did so to an incalculable extent 

The leaders of the war ought to have foreseen this result, and 
knowing that ıt was impossible that the 1esistance of Pars should 
be indefinitely piolonged, they ought to have avoided spreadmg 
the fatal sense of defeat over the whole country by the fall of the 
capital A simple, umesisted occupation would not have produced 
the same crushing effect , ıt might even have been regarded as part 
of a profound military plan It would have been far wiser, there- 
fore, to have allawed the Germans to occupy the capital without 
resistance, and to have transported elsewhere then financiary means, 
matériel of war, the army, the volunteers of the National Guard, 
and the Mobiles, indicating to them all a distant centie of organiza- 
tion, and, meanwhile, to have dispatched commissioners fiom the 
government to organize a variety of local provincial centres of 1e- 
sistance, in such cities as were fitted for the purpose , and to have, at 
the same time, withdiawn, from such as were eithe: unable or un- 
willing to resist, all volunteers and fighting men 1eady to take 
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the field, and formed them into guerilla bands upon the Spanish 
model of 1808 By this means they would have gained time to re- 
01 ganize the regular army, and would have harassed, wearied, and 
discouraged the enemy by the irregulai destruction of individual off- 
cers and small bodies of troops, so successfully effected by this 
method of wa This plan would also have compelled the Germans 
to divide then forces, by leaving a large army of occupation in Paris, 
and to weaken then line by extension in vaiious dnections 

This method of warfare, if conducted by new men—by men of the 
temper of Rossel,—well selected, and well distaibuted, 1s one agamst 
which no foreign troops, brought from a distance, can eve: long hold 
out But it can only be effectually carried on by a people neither 
variable nor sceptical 

Does France still possess such a people? Was the fault in the 
people or in then leaders? These are questions upon which opmions 
will vary, but one thing is certain, Rossel was right Duty, honour, 
and the future of France, alike commanded the attempt There aie 
germs of vitality hidden m the bosom of every nation, which, how- 
evei latent, may be kindled into life by the generous initiative of a 
few noble spirits ready to face martyidom, and full of farth ın ulti- 
mate victory 

Rossel was convinced of this “ The leaders of the revolution,” he 
says, “ were unwolthy of the 1evolutionary army,—they feared 1t” 
Nor could the delusions and the myustice he met with, avail to shake 
his behef ın the people He died prophesying its infallible future, 
and full of faith m the justice of 1ts cause 

“When the educated Bou geoure made the revolution of 1798, they called 
up the peasants to buin chateaux, and the working men to batte: down the 
Bastille The working men have done then work, they now demand then 
reward You who jomed with them to make the 1evolution, share with 
them its advantages The émeutes of Louis Philippe’s day were a 
tufe, the msuuection of June was a calamity, this affur of the Com- 
mune isa Revolution If I were one of the Party of Order this c escendo 
would appear to me matter of very serous thought . If the 
nat:ons do not open then doors to the working classes, the working classes 
will tun to the International There exists ın society a numerous and 
laborious class, powerful because able to act in masses, to whom your laws 
of property, family, and mheutance, do not apply Inthe: you must 
modify your laws, o1 this class will obstinately persist m attempting to 
create a Society of its own, in which there will be neither famuly, inher- 
tance, nor property ” 
The duty of the fiends of the people, however, 1s to stve for the | 
realization of their just demands, to clear the path towards their 
moral elevation, and advancement , not to flatter them, urge them 
to revenge, delude them as to their actual capacity, 01 applaud them 
when they go astray 

This 1s the course adopted by too many at the present day, but 
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Rosscl was not one to pusueıt He both saw the truth and declared 
it Alludmg agam to the Commune, m a senes of detached 
thoughts, he says — 


“I looked for patnots, and I found men who would have yielded up ow 
forts to the Prussians rather than submit to the Assembly I looked for 
liberty, and I found Privilege enthroned at every corner of the street I 
looked foi equality, and I found the complicated hierarchy of the Federa- 
tion, an Auistociacy of the former Condammnés politegues, and a feudalism 
of ignorant functionaries, lording ıt over the vital forces of the City But 
my gieatest reason for astonishment was fai othe: Oui disasters had sprung 
fom Police-government, and the Commune had contiived to become a 
Police-government itself, Racul Rigault, a victim in his own person of that 
system of government, was mstalled at the Prefecture of Police, and hac 
become the real master of the Commune ” 


Fuithe: on, speaking of the mmtellectual condition of the people, 
he says — 

“If then, the people desne then legitimate share m the duection of 

affans and the division of property, they must educate themselves At 
present—I must speak out, without mincing: woids—the people are too 
stupid to govern , they have too few true ideas, and too many false ideas 
I do not blame, I state facts I know that ıt 1s not the people’s own fault, 
but the fault of our legislators that they 1emam so inferion I know that 
the French people—the Parisians especially—aie clever and itelligent 
But this is not enough they requne se1ious and thorough imtellectual 
culture, before they can treat questions so giave as the management of 
public affans Our actual government is meapable, vicious, and of bad 
faith, if you will I know ıt well, since I too, have labowed with all my 
might to overthrow ıt, but I confess that our people, when they had 
thiown over then government, wele exactly m the position of a blind man 
who has lost his dog ” 
May we have many such apostles of the popular cause as Rossel! 
The people want such men, men who seek not to inflame then 
passions, ' but to educate their good instincts and enlighten then 
dawning thought, men who will not content themselves with 1eveal- 
ing to them their power, but teach them how to use it m the in- 
terests-of the possible and tiue 

We want men, too, who will dare to speak the whole truth to those 
who call themselves the superior classes, as well as to them , who, far 
fiom leading them to an idolatry of material mterests,—which, so 
long as they are pursued alone, can but generate the same egotism in 
the working, as in the middle-class —men who, while prompting and 
assisting them to acquire the material means indispensable to moral 
piogiess, will teach them that religious conception of the duties of 
the Man and the Citizen, which alone can sanctify material things 

The elevation of an entue class to their just share of the obliga- 
tions and the benefits of social life, should augment the elements of 
national vitality It may not abolish the elements already in existence 
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These truths were once acknowledged and accepted by the 
working classes of my own country, and them acceptance had given 
our workmen a real moral superiority which piomised them an 
early victory But now, thiough the misconduct of our govein- 
ment, the guilty indifference of om middle-classes, the insane 
ciedulity“of certain sections of our working men, and the rash, m- 
considerate lightness of speech of certam influential young men 
who take upon themselves to decide the gravest questions by the 
meie passionate impulse of the moment, unenlightened by study or 
reflection, wiser counsels are in danger of bemg set aside to give 
place to a struggle between workmen and bourgeoisie, calculated 
to keep alive a focus of civil war, beneficial to none in the present, 
and facilitating the path of tyranny in the future 

The poor misguided men who timphantly subscribed their 
centesimi to the International in London, looking to it for a sal- 
vation they can only 1ealize through the fulfilment of their own 
Italan duty, will soone: or late: discover their mistake, and learn 
how absolute the void wheie they looked fo. an emancipating 
power Bitte, howevei, will one day be the remorse of those 
who, through the inconside1ate utterances of random impulse, have 
contiibuted to bring about a pernod of class reaction and disaster, 
which they will themselves repudiate and abhor, too late 

Rossel’s conduct dug his imprisonment by the Versaillese, was 
that of a man in whom a naturally noble and elevated character 
is supported and consoled by a conscience at peace with itself 
He was tenderly attached to Ins family, and he suffered deeply on 
their account, duimg the period while his ignoble enemies held 
the Damoclean sword suspended above his head Of himself, howeve:, 
he thought not, but devoted lis last days to the service of his country, 
by transcribing those methods and ideas he beleved best fitted to 
1econstiuct an army of emancipation Until the very eve of execu- 
tion he dieamed only of Fiance, and when his last how: sounded, he 
met death with digmity and courage, without manifesting a shadow of 
weakness 01 hesitation His last words were words of peace and for- 
giveness, and a request that none who loved him should cherish 
thoughts of hatred or revenge on his account Gifted with courage, 
fortitude, constancy, and faith m the futme, the close of Rossel’s m- 
contaminate and truly republican life was crowned with the tranquil 
serenity of a martyr. 

“ Death ıs my tuumph,” he wrote , “I have broken the imaginary cham 
by which the soldier ıs bound to his chief, even thongh that chief be mis- 
creant or trator The brave and patiiotic officers who have bent before 
exigencies so unworthy, who have accepted flight, capitulation, and civil 


war, have yielded to uo feat of death, but of dishonou: That resource is 
yours no longer My example will be,a lesson to all that there are moments 
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in. which the disciplined soldier is bound by duty to disobey, and can disobey 
without dishonour ” ' 


May all who have been taught to 1egard the soldie1 as servant to a 
man, rather than to the duty he owes his country, reflect upon these 
words, written by Rossel a few hours before his death 

Tregiet that I have not space to mseit here the jounal kept by 
Rossel ın prison, without which my buief sketch of this puie and lov- 
ing soul must necessarily remam imcomplete , but I cannot refrain 
from quoting the touchmg and beautiful letter addressed to his 
family before his death, illustiative as ıt is of the strength, dignity, 
and tenderness of his character 

26th November, Evening 

“I trust, my loved and cherished ones, that you will etun to Nimes 
immediately afte: the event, instead of 1remaiming here to weep , for should 
you wait heie any time, one becomes so foolishly attached to places where 
one has suffered, that you would find ıt difficult to tear yourselves away 
At Nimes, on the contrary, you will be among sympathizing frends, who 
will help you to bear you sonrow Should you iemam at Versailles, the 
sight of these officers, deputies, and all these people still executing their 
functions after all hope 1s over for you, will only embitter yom guef , per- 
haps even destroy some of its dignity and tiuth, by distracting you 
thoughts fom the remembrance of your son, and perverting your sorrow 
into hatred against society 

“Therefore, having arranged your affans as quickly as possible, hasten 
back among your friends , ıt would be even bette: to start at once, leaving 
M Passa and M Lainacto anange what has to be done m Paus Moreover, 
the climate of Nimes suits father and the childien , and I am certam it will 
have a beneficial efect on the development of my little god-daughter 

“I beg of you to bury me hee You love me quite eainestly enough 
to have no need of the sight of a tomb to icmind you of me, I would 
rathe: you should remember you: Lisé” as you were used to seo him, than 
that you should seek a material sign calculated 1ather to 1ecall my misfor- 
tunes and my execution, than my character and my affection for you Itis 
my life, not my death, I would have you1emembe: I may add that you 
would, probably, neither obtain permission to cary me away, or to rase a 
tomb—~both of which I regard as things utterly significant 

“Tam quite calm, my beloved ones, while writing this, it is only for 
you that I suffe: , for, fo. my pmt, death, and such a death as mine, 1s not 
unwelcome to me I count upon your energy and comage in this matter 
Help each othe: to bear your sorrow, and do not give way too much to 
guef, cacb of you has need of the others care, and, above all things, I 
recommend my parents to my sisters’ care, and most of all my best beloved 
father 

“Tt is only when I think of him that I feel my tears use , for I know 
him to be so good, so great , T know so well that his affection 1s strongest 
when least prodigal of expression, that I am full of bitte: 1epentance for 
inflicting upon him so gieata sorrow If I have time to do it, I will wite 
to each of you separately , but you are so well united m love of me that I 
canhot separate you im the love I bear you in return 

“ May God bless and console you, my good, my best fiends 

“I love you “J, NATRHANIEL Rossen ” 
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It 1s unnecessary,to quote here Rossel’s judgment of the mdividual 
members of the party It ıs enough to mention that he speaks with 
fitting appreciation of Delescluze, Jourde, and Beslay, and impartially 
admits the talents and good qualities of men lıke Cluseret, with whom 
he was not on friendly teams And that -none may misinterpret the 
conduct o1 the heart of Rossel, I gladly 1ecord here that he concludes 
his well-meiited censure of the Communists with these words — 


“I certainly am not prejudiced in favom of the Commune, but I feel 
bound to declare that I rejoice to have fought with the conquered rather 
than with their conquerors If I had to begin my life again, ıt 1s possible 
that I should not take service unde: the Commune, but ıt 1s certam that I 
would never serve Versailles ” 


In truth, though perverted and misdirected, the movement im 
Pans was inspued by an aspiration towards a higher future , the men 
of Versailles obeyed no other mspiration than that of egotism and 
fear 

JOSEPH MAZZINI 
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